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INTRODUCTION. 


Though  there  ig  no  writer  wkose  works  may  be  more 
advantageously  studied  as  a  whole  than  Lessing's,  there 
are  few  of  lequal   importance  who   are   known  in  this 
country  in  so  partial  and  fragmentary  a  manner.  Various 
translations    of  'Nathan  der  Weise'   and   *  Minna  von 
BamHelm*  have,  it  is  true,  exhibited  him  fairly  enough 
as  a  dramatist  of  pure  style,  refined  humour,  and  liberal 
thonght;  at  the  same  time  another  class  of  readers  has 
had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  studying  the  treatise  on 
the  *  Laokoon,*  and  admiring  his  vigorous  and  suggestive 
style  of    criticism  and   wide   scholarship,  which  must 
always  give  it  a  literary  interest  whatever  substantial 
value  may  be  assigned  to  it.     But  such  an  acquaintance 
with  isolated  pieces  hardly  allows  a  reader  to  estimate  their 
real  value,  and  still  less  does  it  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  co-ordinating  the  positions  of  Lessing  the  dramatist 
and  Lessing  the  critic,  and  forming  any  definite  notion  of 
his  true  place  in  literary  history.     To  do  so  demands  in 
any  case  some  general  knowledge  of  German  literature,  but 
whilst  Odethe  and  Schiller  have  become  duly  appreciated 
in  this  country,  their  great  precursor  has,  amongst  general 
readers,  been  little  more  than  a  name  to  those  who  were 
even  so  far  acquainted  with  him.     Two  interesting  bio- 
graphical works  by  Mr.  James  Sime  and  Miaa  ^<^<bTi 


a  havo,  uo  doubt,  done  much  to  dispel  thia  ignor- 
j,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  wider  etudy  of  Leasing'B 

I  own  work,  and  the  pablication  io  the  eeries  M-hich  o 
priaeB  this  volume,  of  a  translation  of  all  his  completed 
dramas,  has  given  English  readers  an  opportunity  of  esti- 
mating his  merits  for  themselves  in  this  particular  path 
of  literature.  But  inasmuch  as  these  dramaa,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  composed  in  his  youth,  are 
very  far  from  representing  the  substanco  of  his  more 
mature  work,  a  selection,  at  least,  from  his  prose  writings, 
in  which  of  course  the  'Laokoon'  must  be  included,  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of 
Lessing's  achievements. 

The  main  bent  of  his  mind  was  essentially  critical,  and 
this  fact  is  anfScient  to  account  for  the  modified  degree  of 
recognition  which  he  has  met  with.  A  critic  merely  as 
such  cannot  bo  a  popnlar  writer,  and  the  necessity  that 
the  results  of  his  labours,  so  far  as  they  are  effoetive,  most 
he  appropriated  and  absorbed  by  sncceeding  writers  has  a 
further  tendency  to  limit  the  duration  of  any  fame  that 
he  may  have  acquired  on  the  score  of  them.  That  Lossing, 
notwithstanding  this,  is  known  as  the  author  of  some 
pieces  that  are  in  the  truest  sense  popiilar  is  due  to 
qualities  not  strictly  critical,  or  necessarily  coexistent  with 
the  clear  insight  and  independence  of  mind  which  forced 
him  to  analyze  afresh  and  prohe  to  its  depths  any  subject 
that  came  within  his  intellectual  grasp.  It  is  the  faculty 
of  invention  to  which  are  due  such  creations  as  Nathan, 
Minna,  or  von  Tellheim,  and  the  strong  infusion  of  personal 
character  which  gives  to  his  didactic  writings  the  charm 
of  essays,  whilst  they  have  the  weight  of  treatises,  that 
constitute  his  claims  to  popular  appreciation. 

But  whilst  Lesaing  is  thus  preserved  from  classification 

(  in  the  unattractive  if  not  unfruitful  order  of  minds  that 
"  nothing  if  not  critical,"  it  is  no  leM  a  fact  that  his 
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mimatmg  motive  in  almost  all  lie  wrote  was  a  distinctly 
critical  purpose.  Though  we  may  not  accept  literally  the 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers  which  he  has  given  at 
the  dose  of  the  'Hamburg  Dramaturgy/  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  he  regarded  such  a  purpose  as  conducive  to  all 
good  writing.  "To  act  with  a  purpose,"  he  says,  "is 
what  raises  man  above  the  brutes;  to  invent  with  a 
purpose,  to  imitate  with  a  purpose,  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes genius  from  the  petty  artists  who  only  invent  to 
invent,  imitate  to  imitate."^  This  may  appear  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  dictimi  of  a  greater 
inventive  genius  if  a  less  profound  theorizer,  with  whom 
modem  critics  at  any  rate  will  be  more  disposed  to  agree. 
Goethe  has  said,  "  a  good  work  of  art  may  and  will  have 
moral  results,  but  to  require  of  the  artist  a  moral  aim  is  to 
spoil  his  work."^  It  is  true  that  he  here  speaks  of  a  dis- 
tinctly ethical  purpose,  whilst  Lessing's  statement  may  be 
coloured  by  the  particular  occasion,  the  criticism  of  one 
of  Marmontel's  Tales  applied  to  a  dramatic  purpose,  which 
called  it  forth,  and  that  it  is  modified  by  limitation  to  the 
chief  characters  of  such  a  work ;  but  the  two  proposi- 
tions no  less  indioate  a  wide  opposition  in  the  points  of 
view  from  which  a  work  of  art  may  be  conceived  of. 
Without  entering  further  into  the  question,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Lessing  approached  all  sBsthetic  subjects  in  an 
attitude  of  mind  which,  while  thoroughly  independent  and 
natural,  erred,  if  it  did  so  at  all,  in  the  stringency  of  its 
requirements. 

Such  a  frame  of  mind  was  well  suited  to  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  it.  He  found  his  country  with  a  language  excelling  in 
force  and  individuality,  but  with  no  literature  worthy  of 
it— and  adopting  in  default  a  foreign  literature  not  only 

>  8ee  p.  827.  '  Dichtung  and  WahiMt«iL  Wk 
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nnaiiited  to  the  character  of  its  people,  hut  also  aiDUng  at 
fabo  icethetio  ideals.  The  French  tragic  writers,  whose 
Btilted  raaaterpiecea  -were  naturally  repugnant  to  an  un- 
Bophisticated  and  undrilled  Teutonic  mind,  were  also 
found  wanting  wheu  weighed  in  their  own  balance,  inas- 
much as  they  evaded  and  perverted  the  spirit  of  the 
formal  rules,  the  letter  of  which  they  pretended  to  observe. 

I  Many  pages  of  his  diamatic  criticisms  are  devoted  to  this 
,  subject.  Ho  directs  the  ponderous  ordnance  of  Aristotelian 
argument  against  such  dolinquencicH  with  a  crushing 
onergy  of  which  they  seem  to  us  unworthy.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  under  which 
ho  then  wrote,  or  the  almost  religious  zeal  awakened  in 
bim  by  the  condition  of  German  culture  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  If  Leesing,"  says  a  liberal- 
minded  French  writer,  "  has  been  harsh  and  sometimes 
unjust  towards  our  literature,  it  is  because  he  was  zealous 
to  destroy  from  amidst  his  people  the  fetishism,  as  it  were, 
in  which  they  were  enwrapped,  and  to  give  to  German 
literature  its  free  course."^  It  is  this  zeal  wliioh  makes 
him  so  much  more  than  a  critic,  a  term  which  we  gener- 
ally associate  with  something  that  is  cold  if  not  repellent. 
His  style  has  the  aggressive  energy  of  a  prosecutor  rather 

»than  the  deliberation  of  a  judge,  even  when  it  is  not 
avowedly  polemic,  and  well  justifles  the  appellation  of 
•*  the  great  gladiator,"  which  has  been  applied  to  him. 
"  Solot  Aristotelea  qnijorere  puguam  in  suis  libris,"  he 
takes  occasion  to  quote,  and  in  this  temper  he  advises  the 
critic  to  "search  for  some  one  from  whom  he  can  differ," 
OB  the  readiest  method  of  vindicating  his  theories.* 
"■^  In  respect  to  ancient  art  Leasing  was  no  less  an  earnest 
thinker  than  on  literature,  but  he  had  hero  no  such 
definite  field.     His  speculations  were  moreover  limited  by 


*  Erneat  tTotitaiics'  Etwte  ear  Leiilag.  '  Ses  below,  p.  400, 
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the  &ct  that  lie  Had  no  tecHnical  acqaaintance  with  the 
subject;  he  dealt  only  with  its  literature  and  history, 
a  fact  which  must  not  he  overlooked  in  considering  his 
treatise  on  the  '  Laokoon.'  But  on  the  other  hand  the  field 
was  a  fresher  one ;  no  such  master  mind  as  Aristotle's  had 
formulated  the  principles  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  the 
misconceptions  to  which  he  opposed  his  acute  analysis 
were  prevalent  wherever  the  fine  arts  were  held  in  any 
estimation. 

These  considerations  ought  to  provide  against  the 
*Laokoon's'  being  judged  from  too  high  a  standpoint  in 
art.  It  was  confessedly  a  fragmentary  composition;  a 
second  and  a  third  portion  were  contemplated  by  Lessing. 
But  even  had  he  carried  out  his  whole  plan,  it  would  as  a 
detailed  criticism  have  treated  of  only  a  segment  of  what 
we  now  comprehend  in  the  term  fine  arts.  That^Lessinjg 
practically  limits  his  definition  of  beauty  to  that  of  form, 
that  he  ignores  the  pleasing  infiuence  which  may  bo 
exercised  on  the  mind  by  colour,  that  he  expressly  depre- 
ciates the  work  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  he  takes 
insufficient  cognizance  of  the  powerful  effect  of  religion 
upon  art,  might  tell  against  his  claims,  if  he  had  made 
any,  to  be  an  expositor  of  art,  but  they  ought  not  to  bo 
urged  in  derogation  of  a  treatise  which  professed  to  deal 
with  plastic  art  from  one  point  of  view,  namely  in  its  cor- 
relation with  descriptive  poetry.  These  deficiencies  may 
prove  that  he  was  no  practical  artist,  that  he  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  Italian  painting,  that  in  fact  he  uncon- 
sciously limited  his  observations  to  that  aspect  of  art  of 
which  alone  he  was  competent  to  speak — they  do  not 
invalidjkte  his  criticisms  within  the  limits  thus  imposed. 
Fragmentary  or  imperfect  as  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  treatise  upoii  art,  the  'Laokoon'  is  not  the  less  a 
masterly  example  of  the  application  of  inductive  reasoning 
to  aesthetics.    The  imjx>rtant  principle  that  it  dL«mo\i« 
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Btrates,  the  recognition  of  limits  beyond  which  the  artist 
and  the  poet  cannot  safely  venture,  ie  one  that  is  applic- 
able to  any  other  field  of  art,  and  the  great  effect  whioh 
the  work  always  produceB  on  first  reading  is  perhaps  dne 
not  only  to  the  clearness  with  which  it  enforces  this 
principU,  but  also  to  the  wide  application  of  which  its 
reasoning  appears  to  be  susceptible. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  Lessing 
was  in  some  measure  indebted  to  other  writers,  particu- 
larly to  the  Abbe  Duhos,^  for  some  of  the  leading  ideas 
in  his  work  :  but  the  largely  increased  value  which  such 
portions  of  the  treatise  havo  acquired  by  their  incorpora- 
tion in  a  developed  eesthetio  theory,  has  amply  jnstified 
Lessing's  appropriation  of  them.  The  real  originality  oi 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  patent,  and  the  profound  interest 
excited  by  it  in  minds  m.08t  qualified  to  form  a  jnst 
estimate  of  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  merits.  A 
book  which  filtod  Goethe  when  a  Leipsio  student  with 
enthusiasm,  unreservedly  endorsed  in  later  life,  — which 
Herder  read  three  times  through  in  a  single  afternoon 
and  night,  and  from  which  Macaulay,  as  ho  told  the 
late  Q.  H.  Lewos,  learned  more  than  ho  ever  learned 
elsewhere,  is  one  of  which  there  is  no  loom  to  que«tiou 
the  intrinsic  woilh. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  veiy  cogency 
of  its  reasoning,  and  the  obviousness  of  the  truths  as 
enunciated  by  it,  have  placed  it  out  of  date,  inasmuch  as 
its  principles,  recognized  at  once,  have  become  the  common 
property  of  all  later  writers.  Aa  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth 
of  Nations '  to  the  political  economist,  so  is  the  '  Laokoon ' 
said  to  be  to  the  critic, — a  work  which  did  much  in  its  day, 
but  the  modem  value  of  which  is  chiefly  historical  and 
literary.     This  would  be  true  enough  wore  the  function 
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of  criticism  confined  to  those  who  were  duly  qnalified  for 
it,  but  in  these  days,  when  criticism  has  become  a  trade 
which  every  journalist  feels  called  upon  to  practise,  it 
is  more  than  ever  important  that  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  should  guide  it  should  be  enforced. 
The  fact  that  the  leading  idea  of  Lessing's  treatise,  the 
limitation  and  distinctiveness  of  the  spheres  of  art  and 
poetry,  is  continually  ignored  even  in  quarters  where 
special  qualifications  are  looked  for,  is  sufficient  reason 
for  its  reassertion. 

That  many  passages  in  the  treatise  might,  so  far  as 
educational  purposes  are  concerned,  be  advantageously 
modified  or  enlarged  upon,  may  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
such  a  process  would  involve  also  the  omission  of  many 
of  Lessing's  notes  which  have  a  purely  literary  or  anti- 
quarian interest,  and  consequently  obliterate  some  of  its 
most  characteristic  features.  But  inasmuch  as  the  first 
object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  assist  as  far  as 
may  be  in  illustrating  Lessing's  literary  character,  a  con- 
trary plan  has  rather  been  adopted,  and  the  translation, 
which  is  not  a  new  one,  has  been  revised,  with  the  object 
of  making  it  as  accurate  a  representation  of  the  original 
as  possible.  And  of  all  his  works  the  *  Laokoon '  is  perhaps 
the  one  best  calculated  to  display  the  writer's  character, 
so  far  as  a  single  one  can  do  it,  in  its  various  phases. 
Though  professedly  a  critical  essay  on  an  abstract  subject 
of  speculation,  it  abounds  in  personal  traits,  characteristic 
phraseology,  and  happy  illustration,  displaying  a  mind 
singular  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  knowledge. 
Whilst  not  avowedly  polemical,  it  exhibits  frequent 
symptoms  of  that  combative  tendency  which  showed 
Lessing  at  his  happiest  when  he  was  tearing  to  shreds 
the  errors  of  some  ill-starred  offender  against  consistency 
or  common  sense;  whether  his  adversary  were  dead  or 
living  n^ade  little  difference,  for  Lessing's  ammvx^  \iawvi 


r  no  infuBion  of  malice  or  personal  Bpite.  "  ^^'ido  io  a 
Bnd  bold  of  tongue"  as  ho  was,  bis  simpio  objeot  was  t] 
nndicatiou  of  the  caiiae  of  truth.  His  hatred  of  ch&rln- 
tanieiQ  and  his  uncompromising  inBietanoe  on  'what  he 
holds  to  bo  right  may  bo  leea  forcibly  illnstrated  in  tho 
'  Laokoon '  than  it  is  for  instance  in  some  passages  of  the 
'  Hamburg  Dramaturgy ' ;  but  this  moderation  of  tone 
rather  adorns  than  obsourea  those  features  which  have  an 
especial  attraction  for  us.  For  "  it  is  to  Leasing,"  says 
Oarlyle,  "  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  roadiest 

affection As  a   poet,  as   a  critic,  philosopher,  or 

controversialist,  his  style  will  bo  found  preoieely  such  as 
we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire  most;  brief. 
nervous,  vivid;  yet  quiet,  without  glitter  or  antithesis; 
idiomatic,  pure  without  purism,  transparent,  yet  full  of 
character  and  reflex  hues  of  meaning."*  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, too,  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  continental 
■  writers  to  appreciate  and  assert  the  value  of  English 
|-literaturo,  and  that  in  endeavouring  to  purify  that  of  his 
ptown  country,  he  did  much  for  the  credit  of  ours. 

Such  intellectual  fellowship  is  fltrengtliened  by  the 
aympathy  that  the  atory  of  bis  hardly  fought  but  uncom- 
idaining  life  cannot  fail  to  excite,  and  must  surely  entitle 
him  to  no  lesa  esteem  from  us  than  the  vital  aervicea 

Iwhioh  he  rendered  to  German  literature  have  gained  for 
him  amongst  bia  own  countrymen. 
Though  LcBsing'e  treatise  has  only  a  subsidiary  con- 
nexion with  the  sculptured  marble  from  which  it  is  named, 
yet  the  interest  which  that  fine  work  of  ancient  art  has 
always  excited  cannot  but  be  increased  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  appreciate  the  important  critical  purpose  which  it 
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IS  it  wa3^^^^ 

opinion  I 


'    ht  been  made  to  serve,     A  few  wcrils  on  its  history 
tliU'efbre  not  "be  considered  out  of  place. 

The  probable  period  of  its  executiou  remains  as 
ia  triMsiiii^'s  time,  an  open  question.  His  own  opinion 
and  the  nsthetic  grounds  npon  ivhich  he  assigns  to  it  a 
comparatively  late,  that  is  a  poat-Yirgilian,  origin  are 
TOgently  act  forth  in  the  treatise,  and  no  ccnclusiTe  ciroum- 
stantial  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  in  contradic- 
ticm.  All  that  ia  known  for  certain  is  that  the  gronp  was 
executed  by  three  Bhodian  sculptors,  whose  names  have 
been  preserved  by  Fliny,  that  it  once  adorned  the  Bathe 
of  Titos  at  Borne,  that  in  some  barbarian  capture  of  th< 
oity  it  wae  overthrown  or  purposely  bnried,  and  that  it 
Uy  concealed  until  the  year  1506,  when  it  was  once 
bnjnght  to  the  light  of  day. 

Its  discovery  proved  a  fortune  to  the  lucky  individual 

we  Felico  di  Predi,  in  whose  vineyard  on  the  Eaquiline 

it  was  disinterred,  for  he  was  rewarded  by  Pope  Jnliua  II, 

l,]ritli  half  the  customs  levied  at  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  a 

use  afterwards  commuted  by  Leo  X.  for  a  lucratiro 

itary    appointment.       Even    posthumous    honoui-a 

this  involuntary  friend  of  art,   for  the  history 

incident  is  set  forth  at  length  on  his  tombstone 

the  ohnrch  of  Ara  Coeli,  upon  which  he  is  said  to 

"glory  in  death"  in  hia  fortunate  discovery, 

frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  a  reproduction  on 
of  a  photograph  from  the  original  marble,  tho 
height  of  which  is  seven  feet.''     It  is  to  be  noted. 

Ph«  advanlBge  of  a  photographio  rcproducijon  will  be  made- 
iHent  bjr  ft  oaietHil  Bctutiny  oF  the  feetnrea  of  the  figure  of  Laokoon. 
atlba  expreg^oD  of  wliiob  an  impoitftnt  portion  of  Lcaaing'B  aig^ument 
iilMi^.  It  may  be  remarked  bore,  tliat  an  eiaiDinatioa  of  UiJa 
tpm  tKiro  no  BDaloiuiaBl  poiot  of  view  hue  eliown  that  tlie  nirauge- 
Unt  of  tlie  iDiiacleB  foil;  bears  out  WiDcbBlmann'B  obsermtions 
■dopted  hj  LeBBiag.  and  gives  additioiiBl  weight,  if  this  wen 
ttlh«oaDcl(un<HU«f  (he  latter. 
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however,  that  the  group  when  first  discovered  waa  not 
precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  it  now  appears,  inas- 
much aa  some  portions,  including  the  right  arm  of  tLe 
principal  figure,  and  the  folds  of  the  serpent  with  which 
it  is  implicated,  were  wanting ;  and  the  original  position 
of  this  arm  has  given  rise  to  another  question,  not  touched 
upon  by  Lesslng,  but  scarcely  lesa  interesting  than  that  of 
the  date  of  the  whole  work.  To  whom  the  modem  arm 
is  due  is  also  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Within  twenty 
years  of  the  discovery  of  the  group  Baccio  Bandinelli 
made  a  copy  of  it  in  marble,  having  previously,  acoording 
to  Yasari,  made  for  his  own  use  a  wax  model  of  the 
deficient  right  arm.  The  supposition  adopted  by 
Wiackelmann,  that  Michelangelo  began  a  restoration 
of  the  arm,  is  unsupported,  and  probably  originated  in  • 
confusion  between  his  name  and  that  of  Giovanaugelo 
Montorsoli,  who  is  definitely  mentioned  by  Yasari  aa 
having  restored  ibe  arm  for  Clement  VIL  Others  say 
that  Montorsoll  did  not  complete  it,  and  suppose  that  the 
arm  now  lying  beneath  the  statue  is  his  attempt. 
Winckelmann  appears  to  ascribe  the  restoration  to 
Bernini,  and  later  artieta,  namely  Cornacchini,  and  a 
French  sculptor  Girardon,  are  mentioned  by  other 
authorities.  While  it  is  possible  that  there  have  been 
successive  restorations,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
present  position  of  the  arm  is  due  to  Bandinelli. 

But  that  this  modem  arm  haa  been  correctly  placed., 
whomsoever  by,  admits  of  very  grave  doubt,  inasmuch  eia 
its  position  may  be  considered  to  impair  the  balance  of 
the  group  and  to  give  an  ungraceful  outline  to  the  whole 
composition.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  a  fact  observed 
by  Canova,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  projection  on  ths 
head  of  the  principal  figure,  indicating  that  some  other 
part  of  the  composition  here  came  into  coataot  with  it. 
And  only  recently  evidence  of  some  value  in  favour  of  a 
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diffeient  position  of  the  arm  has  been  brought  forward 

by  Mr.    C.  W.  King,  of   Trinity  College,   Cambridge. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Journal 

he  published  a  drawing  from  a  seal  appended  to   an 

English  legal  document  bearing  the  date  1529,  that  is, 

only  twenty-three  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  marble 

group.     This  seal  was  the  impression  of  an  intaglio  gem 

set  as  a  signet,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  whose 

authority  upon  such  matters  is  of  the  greatest  weight, 

the  gem  must  have  been  of  ancient  Greek  and  not  of 

mque-cento  workmanship. 

In  this  case  it  not  only  certifies  to  the  original  bent 
position  of  the  arm,  but  affords  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  group  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  adopted  by  Lessinig.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  King's  opinion  is  founded,  not  upon  an 
examination  of  the  gem  itself,  which  is  not  known  to 
exist,  but  upon  an  impression  in  wax  necessarily  "  dulled 
and  wasted  by  time,"  and  on  this  ground  another  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Smirke,  ventures  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  the 
conclusions  drawn.  But  even  admitting  that  the  gem  was 
of  mediaeval  Italian  workmanship,  the  date  at  which  it  is 
found  in  use  in  England  as  a  signet,  viz.  only  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  discovery  oi  the  marble,  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  executed  before  the  queation  of  the 
restoration  was  in  any  way  prejudged,  so  that  under  the 
least  favourable  circumstances  it  may,  as  the  work  of 
a  skilful  artist,  be  held  to  corroborate  strongly  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  in  later  times  disapproved  oi 
the  actual  restoration.  Mr.  King's  copy  of  the  seal 
enlarged  to  double  its  actual  size  is  with  his  permission 
given  below.  An  accurate  drawing  of  the  whole  group, 
published  by  Mr.  Smirke  {Arch,  Journal,  vol.  xxv.),  and 
drawn  with  careful  reference  to  the  indication  of  the  geiG., 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  STiperiority  of  the  Biiggeat&Si  -^o^^- 
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It  diminisheB,  it  is  tme,  &e  "pyramidal  cnlminatioD * 
(pyranudalische  Zvapitta'ag)  faTOorably  noticed  by  Leasing 
(6ii.  v.),  but  etill  exhibits  it  in  a  form  vMoh  obviously 
gains  in  grace  by  tbe  modiGoatioo. 

E.B. 
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The  greater  part  of  Laokoon  was  written  during  Lessing's  residenoe 
at  Breslau,  1760-65.  He  completed  and  published  it  at  Berlin  in 
1766  in  the  hope  of  furthering  his  candidature  for  the  post  of  Bojal 
librarian,  which  however  it  failed  to  seoure  for  him. 


PEEFACE    TO    LAOKOON. 


The  first  person  who  compared  pamting  and  poetry  with 
one  another  was  a  man  of  refined  feeling,  who  became 
aware  of  a  similar  effect  produced  upon  himself  by  both 
arts.  He  felt  that  both  represent  what  is  absent  as  if  it 
were  present,  and  appearance  %s  if  it  were  reality;  that, 
both  deceive,  and  that  the  deception  of  both  is  pleasing. 

A  second  observer  sought  to  penetrate  below  the  surface 
of  this  pleasure,  and  discovered  that  in  both  it  flowed 
from  the  same  sonroe.  Beauty,  the  idea  of  which  we 
first  deduce  from  bodily  objects,  possesses  universal  laws, 
applicable  to  more  things  than  one;  to  actions  and  to 
thoughts  as  well  as  to  forms. 

A  third  reflected  upon  the  value  and  distribution  of 
these  universal  laws,  and  noticed  that  some  are  more  pre^ 
dominant  in  painting,  others  in  poetry ;  that  thus,  in  the 
latter  case,  poetry  will  help  to  explain  and  illustrate 
painting;  in  the  former,  painting  will  do  the  same  for 
poetry. 

The  first  was  the  amateur,  the  second  the  philosopher,, 
the  third  the  critic. 

The  two  first  could  not  easily  make  a  wrong  use  of 
either  their  feelings  or  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  value  of  the  critic's  observations,  mainly  depends  upon 
the  correctness  of  their  application  to  the  individual  case ; 
and  since  for  one  clear-sighted  critic  there  have  always 
been  fifty  ingenious  ones,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if 
this  application  had  always  been  applied  with  all  that 
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caution  wMch  is  required  to  hold  the  balance  equally 
between  the  two  arts. 

If  Apelles  and  Protogenes,  in  their  lost  writings  on 
painting,  affirmed  and  illustrated  its  laws  by  the  pre- 
viously established  rules  of  poetry,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
they  did  it  with  that  moderation  and  accuracy  with 
which  we  now  see,  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Quintilian,  the  principles  and  experience  of 
painting  applied  to  eloquence  and  poetry.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  ancients  never  in  any  matter  to  do  too 
much  or  too  little. 

But  in  many  points  we  modems  have  imagined  that  we 
have  advanced  far  beyond  them,  because  we  have  changed 
their  narrow  lanes  into  highways,  even  though  the  shorter 
and  safer  highways  contract  into  footpaths  as  they  lead 
through  deserts. 

The  dazzling  antithesis  of  the  Greek  Voltaire,  "Paint- 
ing is  dumb  poetry,  and  poetry  speaking  painting,"  can 
never  have  been  found  in  any  didactic  work ;  it  was  an 
idea,  amongst  others,  of  Simonides,  and  the  truth  it  con- 
tains is  so  evident  that  we  feel  compelled  to  overlook  the 
indistinctness  and  error  which  accompany  it. 

And  yet  the  ancients  did  not  overlook  them.  They 
confined  the  expression  of  Simonides  to  the  effect  of  either 
art,  but  at  the  same  time  forgot  not  to  inculcate  that, 
notwithstanding  the  complete  similarity  of  this  effect, 
the  two  were  different,  both  in  the  objects  which  they 
imitated  and  in  their  mode  of  imitation  (yXy  koI  rpoirocs 

But,  just  as  though  no  such  difference  existed,  many 
recent  critics  have  drawn  from  this  harmony  of  poetry 
and  painting  the  most  ill-digested  conclusions.  At  one 
time  they  compress  poetry  into  the  narrower  limits  of 
painting;  at  another  they  allow  painting  to  occupy  the 
whole  wide  sphere  of  poetry.  Everything,  say  they, 
that  the  one  is  entitled  to  should  be  conceded  to  the 
other;  everything  that  pleases  or  displeases  in  the  one 
is  necessarily  pleasing  or  displeasing  in  the  other.    Full 
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of  this  idea,  they  give  utterance  in  the  most  confi- 
dent tone  to  the  most  shallow  decisions ;  when,  criticiz- 
ing the  works  of  a  poet  and  painter  npon  the  same 
subject,  they  set  down  as  faults  any  divergences  they 
may  observe,  laying  the  blame  upon  the  one  or  other 
accordingly  as  they  may  have  more  taste  for  poetry  or 
for  painting. 

Indeed,  this  false  criticism  has  misled  in  some  degree 
the  professors  of  art.  It  has  produced  the  love  of  descrip- 
tion in  poetry,  and  of  allegory  in  painting:  while  the 
critics  strove  to  reduce  poetry  to  a  speaking  painting, 
without  properly  knowing  what  it  could  and  ought  to 
paint;  and  painting  to  a  dumb  poem,  without  having 
considered  in  what  degree  it  could  express  general  ideas, 
withoutalienating  itself  from  its  destiny,  and  degenerating 
into  aiyarbitrary  method  of  writing. 

The  counteraction  of  this  false  taste  and  these  ground- 
less jMgments  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  following 
essay. 

It  originated  casually,  and  has  grown  up  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  my  reading  than  through  the  systematic 
development  of  general  principles.  It  is  accordingly 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  unarranged  collectanea  for  a  book 
than  as  a  book  itself. 

Still  I  flatter  myself  that  even  as  such  it  will  not  be 
altogether  deserving  of  contempt.  We  Grermans  have  in 
general  no  want  of  systematic  books.  At  deducing  every- 
thing we  wish,  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  from  a  few 
adopted  explanations  of  words,  we  are  the  most  complete 
adepts  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Baumgarten  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted  to 
Gesner's  Dictionary  for  a  great  part  of  the  examples  in 
his  work  on  -Esthetic.  If  my  reasoning  is  not  so  cogent 
as  Baumgarten's,  my  illustrations  will  at  least  taste  more 
freshly  of  the  well-spring. 

Since  I  have,  as  it  were,  set  out  from  the  Laokoon,  and 
several  times  return  to  it,  I  have  wished  to  give  it  a  share 
also  in  the  title.     Other  short  digressions  on  diflferent 
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points  in  the  history  of  ancient  art  contribute  less  to 
end,  and  only  stand  where  they  do  becanse  I  can  ne 
hope  to  find  a  more  suitable  place  for  them. 

Calling  to  mind,  as  I  do,  that  under  the  term  Paint 
I  compr^end  the  plastic  arts  generallj,  I  give  no  ple( 
that  under  the  name  of  Poetry  I  may  not  take  a  gla 
at  those  other  arts  in  which  the  method  of  imitation 
progresfliTe. 
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Herb  Winckelmann  lias  pronounced  a  noble  simplicity  and 
quiet  grandeur,  displayed  in  the  posture  no  less  than  in  the 
expression,  to  be  the  characteristic  features  common  to  all 
the  Greek  masterpieces  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  "  As," 
says  he,^  "  the  depths  of  the  sea  always  remain  calm, 
however  much  the  surface  may  be  raging,  so  the  expres- 
sion in  the  figures  of  the  Greeks,  under  every  form  of 
passion,  shows  a  great  and  self-collected  soul. 

"This  spirit  is  portrayed  in  the  countenance  of 
Laokoon,.  and  not  in  the  countenance  alone,  under  the 
most  violent  sufiering ;  the  pain  discovers  itself  in  every 
muscle  and  sinew  of  his  ^  body,  and  the  beholder,  whilst 
looking  at  the  agonized  contraction  of  the  abdomen, 
without  viewing  the  face  and  the  other  parts,  believes 
that  he  almost  feels  the  pain  himself.  This  pain  expresses 
itself,  however,  without  any  violence,  both  in  the  features 
and  in  the  whole  posture.  He  raises  no  terrible  shriek, 
such  as  Virgil  makes  his  Laokoon  utter,  for  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  does  not  admit  it ;  it  is  rather  an  anxious 
and  suppressed  sigh,  as  described  by  Sadoleto.  The  pain 
of  body  and  grandeur  of  soul  are,  as  it  were,  weighed  out, 
and  distributed  with  equal  strength,  through  the  whole 
frame  of  the  figure.  Laokoon  suffers,  but  he  suffers  as  the 
Philoktetes  of  Sophokles ;  his  misery  pierces  us  to  the  very 
soul,  but  inspires  us  with  a  wish  that  we  could  endure 
misery  like  that  great  man. 
"  The  expressing  of  so  great  a  soul  is  far  higher  than 

*  On  the  Imitation  of  Greek  Works  in  Painting  and  8cnI\^taiQ^ 
pp.  21,  22. 
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the  painting  of  beautifal  nature.  The  artist  must  have 
felt  within  himself  that  strength  of  spirit  which  he 
imprinted  upon  his  marble.  Greece  had  philosophers  and 
artists  in  one  person,  and  more  than  one  Metrodorus.* 
Philosophy  gave  her  hand  to  art,  and  breathed  into  it» 
figures  more  than  ordinary  souls." 

The  observation  on  which  the  foregoing  remarks  axe 
founded,  ''  that  the  pain  in  the  face  of  Laokoon  does  not 
show  itself  with  that  force  which  its  intensity  would  have' 
led  us  to  expect,"  is  perfectly  correct.  Moreover,  it  is 
indisputable  that  it  is  in  this  very  point  where  the  half- 
connoisseur  would  have  decided  that  the  artist  had  fallen 
short  of  Nature,  and  had  not  reached  the  true  pathos  of 
pain,  that  his  wisdom  is  particularly  conspicuous. 

But  I  confess  I  differ  from  Winckelmann  as  to  what  is 
in  his  opinion  the  basis  of  this  wisdom,  and  as  to  the  uni- 
verciality  of  the  rule  which  he  deduces  from  it. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  was  startled,  first  by  the  glance 
of  disapproval  which  he  casts  upon  Virgil,  and  secondly 
by  the  comparison  with  Philoktetes.  From  this  point 
then  I  shall  set  out,  and  write  down  my  thoughts  as  they 
were  developed  in  me. 

"  Laokoon  suffers  as  Sophokles'  Philoktetes."  But  how 
does  the  latter  suffer?  It  is  curious  that  his  sufferings 
should  leave  such  a  different  impression  behind  them. 
The  cries,  the  shrieking,  the  wUd  imprecations,  with 
which  he  filled  the  camp,  and  interrupted  all  the  sacrifices 
and  holy  rites,  resound  no  less  horribly  through  his  desert 
island,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  being  banished  to  it. 
The  same  sounds  of  despondency,  sorrow,  and  despair  fill 
the  thfeatre  in  the  poet's  imitation.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  third  act  of  this  piece  is  shorter  than  the  others: 
from  this  it  may  be  gathered,  say  the  critics,^  that  the 
ancients  took  little  pains  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of 
length  in  the  different  acts.  I  quite  agree  with  them, 
but  1  should  rather  ground  my  opinion  upon  another 
example  than  this.  The  sorrowful  exclamations,  the 
meanings,  the  interrupted  a,  S.  I  <t>€v  I  drraTat  I  w  fxot,  fwi,  t 
the  whole  lines  full  of  irdira  Tran-a !  of  which  this  aot  oon- 

«  Plinius,  XXXV.  40. 

*  Brumoy,  The&tre  des  Greca,  t  ii.  p.  89. 
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'««t9,  mnBt  have   been  pronounced  with   tensions   ami 

breakiiigB  off  altogether  different  from  those  reqaired  in  tt 
uintinuons  speech,  and  donbtless  made  this  act  last  qnito 
OB  long  in  the  representation  as  the  others.  It  appears 
njueh  shorter  to  the  reader,  when  seen  on  paper,  than  it 
must  have  done  to  the  audience  in  a  theatre. 

A  ory  ia  the  natural  espreeeion  of  bodily  pain.  Homer's 
Bounded  heroes  frequently  fall  with  cries  to  the  ground. 
He  makes  Venus,  when  merely  scratched,  shriek  aloud  ;* 
not  that  he  may  thereby  paint  the  effeminacy  of  the 
goildesB  of  pleasure,  but  rather  that  he  may  give  Buffering 
Nature  her  due ;  for  even  the  iron  Mars,  when  he  feels  the 
knee  of  Diomedes,  shrieks  so  horribly  that  his  cries  are 
like  those  of  ten  thousand  farious  warriors,  and  fill  both 
(nnieB  with  horror.^  Though  Uomer,  in  other  respects, 
raises  his  heroes  above  human  nature,  they  always  remain 
Eiithful  to  it  in  matters  connected  with  the  feeling  of  pain 
uid  insult,  or  its  expression  through  cries,  teare,  or 
reproaches.  In  their  actions  they  are  beings  of  a  higher 
onler,  in  their  feelings  true  men.  ^ 

I  know  that  we  more  refined  Europeans,  of  a  wiser  and 
later  age,  know  how  to  keep  our  mouths  and  eyes  under 
doner  restraint.  We  are  forbidden  by  courtesy  and  pro- 
priety to  cry  and  weep;  and  with  us  the  active  bravery 
of  the  first  rough  age  of  the  world  has  been  changed  into 
ft  passive.  Yet  even  our  own  ancestors,  though  bar- 
barians, were  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
To  suppress  all  pain,  to  meet  the  stroke  of  death  with 
nnflinching  eye,  to  die  laughing  under  the  bites  of  adders, 
Ui  lament  neither  their  sins  nor  the  loss  of  their  dearest 
&itmds:  these  were  the  characterislics  of  the  old  hertaftj" 
courage  of  the  north.*  Palnatoki  forbade  his  Jon» . 
bnrgera  either  to  fear  or  so  much  as  to  mention  th< 
nune  of  fear, 

Kot  so  the  Greek.     He  felt  and  feared.     Ho  gave  uttei 
Uice  to  his  pain  and  sorrow.      Eo  was  ashamed  of  aa 
wealmesses ;   f  nly  none  of  them  must  hold  1 ' 

_  V.  343,  'H  Si  ^tya  Uxovf—-  '  Hind, 

BnTtboliDOB ,  de  cftosis  contemptEe  n,  Dniiis  adhuu  gentilibUB, 
"^ar  Palnatoki,  the  fnmoDS  sea-iover  of  tlie  lOtli  cealurj', 
Nortbcam  Anliq.  (Bobn  sd.  p.  189).— En.] 
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1)ack  from  the  path  of  honour,  or  impede  him  in  the  fol* 
lilment  of  his  duty.  What  in  the  bs^barian  sprang  £rcmi 
habit  and  ferocity  arose  from  principle  in  'the  Greek. 
With  him  heroism  was  as  the  spark  concealed  in  flint, 
which,  so  long  as  no  external  force  awakens  it,  sleeps  in 
<|uiet,  nor  robs  the  stone  either  of  its  clearness  or  its  odd- 
ness.  With  the  barbarian  it  was  a  bright  consuming 
flame,  which  was  ever  roaring,  and  devoured,  or  at  least 
blackened,  every  other  good  quality.  Thus  when  Homer 
makes  the  Trojans  march  to  the  combat  with  wild  oiies, 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  resolute  silence,  the  oritics 
justly  observe  that  the  poet  intended  to  depict  the  one  as 
barbarians,  the  other  as  a  civilized  people.  I  wonder  that 
they  have  not  remarked  a  similar  contrast  of  character  in 
another  passage.^  The  hostile  armies  have  made  a  trace ; 
they  are  busied  with  burning  their  dead ;  and  these  rites 
are  accompanied  on  both  sides  with  the  warm  flow  of 
tears  {Baxpya  Sip/xa  x^o*^^?).  But  Priam  forbids  the 
Trojans  to  weep  (ouS*  eta  icWctv  UpiafjLO^  /meyas).  He 
forbade  them  to  weep,  says  Dacier,  because  he  feaim  the 
effect  would  be  too  softening,  and  that  on  the  morrow 
they  would  go  with  less  courage  to  the  battle.  True! 
But  why,  I  ask,  should  Priam  only  fear  this  result  ?  Why 
does  not  Agamemnon  also  lay  the  same  prohibition  on 
the  Greeks  ?  The  poet  has  a  deeper  meaning ;  he  wishes 
to  teach  us  that  the  civilized  Greek  could  be  brave  at 
the  same  time  that  he  wept,  while  in  the  uncivilized 
Trojan  all  human  feelings  were  to  be  previously  stifled. 
Nc/Accro-w/uit  y€  fiev  ovSev  icXaiciv,  is  the  remark  which, 
elsewhere,®  Homer  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  intelligent 
son  of  Nestor. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  among  the  few  tragedies 
which-  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  two  are 
found  in  which  bodily  pain  constitutes  not  the  lightest 
part  of  the  misfortune  which  befalls  the  suffering  heroes 
— ^the  Philoktetes  and  the  dying  Hercules.  Sophokles 
paints  the  last  also,  as  moaning  and  shrieking,  weeping 
and  crying.  Thanks  to  our  polite  neighbours,  those 
masters  of  propriety,  no  such  ridiculous  and  intolerable 

'  Iliad,  vii  421.  •  Odyss.  iv.  195. 
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characters  as  a  moaning  Philoktetes  or  a  shrieking  Her- 
cules will  ever  again  appear  upon  the  stage.  One  of 
their  latest  poets^  has  indeed  ventured  upon  a  Philoktetes, 
but  would  he  have  dared  to  exhibit  the  true  one  ? 

Even  a  Laokoon  is  found  among  the  lost  plays  of 
Sophokles.     Would  that  Fate  had  spared  it  to  us  I     The 
slight  mention  which  some  old  grammarians  have  made 
of  it  affords  us  no  ground  for  concluding  how  the  poet  had 
handled  his  subject;   but  of  this  I  feel  certain,  that 
Laokoon  would  not  have  been  drawn  more  stoically  than 
Philoktetes  and  Hercules.    All  stoicism  is  undramatical ; 
and  our  sympathy  is  always  proportioned  to  the  suffering 
expressed  by  the  object  which  interests  us.     It  is  true,  if 
we  see  him  bear  his  misery  with  a  great  soul,  this  gran- 
deur of  soul  excites  our  admiration ;  but  admiration  is  only 
a  cold  emotion,  and  its  inactive  astonishment  excludes 
every  warmer  passion  as  well  as  every  distinct  idea. 
I  now  come  to  my  inference ;  if  it  be  true  that  a  cry 
i  at  the  sensation  of  bodily  pain,  particularly  according  to 
1  the  old  Greek  way  of  thinking,  is  quite  compatible  with 
(greatness  of  soul,  it  cannot  have  been  for  the  sake  of 
I  expressing  such  greatness  that  the  artist  avoided  imitating 
'  this  shriek  in  marble.     Another  reason  therefore  must  be 
found  for  his  here  deviating  from  his  rival,  the  poet,  who 
expresses  it  with  the  highest  purpose. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Be  it  fiable  or  history  that  Love  made  the  first  essay  in 
the  plastic  arts,  it  is  certain  that  it  never  wearied  of 
guiding  the  hands  of  the  great  masters  of  old.  Fainting, 
as  now  carried  out  in  its  whole  compass,  may  be  defined 
generally  as  the  art  of  imitating  figures  on  a  flat  sur- 
face ;  but  the  wise  Greek  allotted  it  far  narrower  limits, 
and  confined  it  to  the  imitation  of  beautiful  figures  only ; 
his  artist  painted  nothing  but  the  beautiful.  Even  the 
commonly  beautiful,  the  beautiful  of  a  lower  order,  was 

*  Ohateanbmn. 


f  only  Iiis  acotdeutal  subject,  his  exeroiee,  his  relaxation. 
It  was  the  perfection  of  the  object  itself  that  iras  to  make 
hie  work  esqnisite ;  and  he  was  too  great  to  ask  beholders 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  oold  pleasure  which  arises 
from  a  striking  resemblance,  or  the  consideration  of  hit 
L  ability.  In  his  art  nothing  was  dearer,  nothing  eoemed 
AoblcT  to  him  than  its  proper  end. 

"  Who  wonld  paint   yon   when    nobody   will   look  at 

.?"   asks  an   old    epigrammatist'    of  an  exoeedingly 

jrmed  man.     Many  modem  artists  would  say,  "  How- 

r  misshapen  you  are,  I  will  paint  you ;  and  although 

one  could  look  at  you  with  pleasure,  they  will  look 

rith  pleasure  at  my  picture  ;  not  because  it  is  your  lik»- 

lliess,  but  beoause  it  will  be  an  evideni 

^knowing  how  to  delineate  such  a  horror 

It  is   true   the   propensity   to  this 

united  to  fair  abilities,  not  ennobled  by 

is  too  natural  for  even  the  Greeks  not  to  hi 

Pausonjlnd  their  PyricJ.      They  had  thel 

rendered  them  strict  jus«cej      Pauson,  wh*  kept  below'" 

the  beautiful  of  common  ijature,  whose  low  taste  loved  to 

portray  all  that  is  faultyand  ugly  in  the  human  form,* 


.  cap.  i).  Hardooin,  ia  liig  aom- 
t.  36)  nttributefl  tiua  epignua  to  a  oer- 
0  be  found  in  the  catalogue  <tt  Greek 


Autiodiua  (Antliolog.  lib.  i 

toiy  on  Pliny  (lib.  » ' 

FIm  ;  but  no  euch  ni 

It  is  for  tbia  reason  tliHt  Ariatfille  forbids  bis  piaturBB  to  1>e  ahoirn 
''to  young  people,  viz.  that  their  imaginations  may  bo  preserved  tarn 
on?  acquaintance  \>ith  ugly  forma  (Polit.  lib.  viii.  cap.  5).  Boden 
propoaes  to  tead  Fauaanias,  instead  of  Pauson,  in  this  passage,  because 
hoiHwell  tnown  to  have  puntod  licentious  pictiirB3(De  umbra  pootica, 
Ofwunent.  L  13),  aa  tliough  a  pliilosopliical  lawgiver  were  required  to 
tfftcU  us  that  sneli  voluptuous  alluremenls  were  to  be  kept  mit  of  the 
roooh  of  yoUDg  people.  Had  be  but  referred  to  tbe  well-known  passage  in 
tile  PoeBca  (cap.  ii.),  lie  would  nevei  have  put  forward  his  hypothesis. 
Some  commenlalacB  (e.g.  Kiihu  oa  ^liau.  Var.  Hist  lib.  iv.  citp.  3) 
—  OULintain  that  the  distinction  Mbich  Aristotle  there  draws  between  Poly- 
motiu,  DiouydUB,  and  Pauson  condatod  in  Folygnotua  having 
wnted  goda  and  lieroes,  white  Dionyaiua  painted  men,  and  Panson 
sts.  They  all,  however,  painted  the  human  figure ;  and  Panson'B 
e  having  painted  a  horao  does  not  prove  tlmt  he  was  an  auimal 
_.  Bn  aupposea  bim  to  have  bean.    Theirrankwas  decided 

jr  the  degrees  nf  beauty  with  which  they  endowed  their  human  fonns. 
Vouysiua  could  paint  nothing  but  men,  anil  was  caited,j>arisxn!lfenoe,Bi 
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lived  ia  the  most  oonteraptible  poverty.*    And  I'yrii 
who  painted  barbers'  rooms,  dirty  workshops,  apoe,  aiii 
kitchen  herhB,  with  all  the  industry  of  a  Dutch  artist  (i 
though    things  of   that   kind    poBi<essed   such   charm   : 
nature,  or  could  so  rarely  l>6  seen),  acquired  the  surname 
of  Ehyparographer,*   or   "  Dirt-Painter  !  "  although     '  "" 
Insurious  rich  man  paid  for  his  works  with  their  weij 
in  gold,  aa  if  to  aeaiht  their  intrinsic  wortblessuess  by 
imaginary  value. 

lite  state  itself  did  not  deem  it  beneath  its  dignity  to 
coufine  the  artist  within  his  proper  sphere  by  an  exercise 
of  its  po™r.  The  law  of  the  Thebans  recommending 
him  to  1:^^  imitation  as  a  meauB  of  arriving  at  ideal 
irohibiting,  on  pain  of  punishment,  its  use 
|eiit  of  ideal  ugliness,  is  well  known.  This 
inat  bunglers,  aa  most  writers,  and  among 
ins,''  have  Hupposed.  It  was  in  condemna- 
jek  Gbezzi,  oithat  unworthy  device  which 
to  obtain  a  Kkeness  by  the  exaggeration 
3  of  his  ori.ginal,  i.e.  by  caricature. 

i  spirit  of  the  beautiful  sprang  the 
of  the  Olympic  jil^es  (eAAnvoBi^m), 
ed  akstatue,  but  only  tfl|iiim  who  had 
leror  was  a  portrait  statue   (uyoA^a 
Too  many  indifferent'  portraits  were 
place  among  the  produotiona  of  art ; 
_        ^        ait  admits  of  the  ideal,  this  last  must 
be  subordinate  to  tlie  likeness;  it  is  the  ideal  of  an  indi- 
vidual man,  and  not  the  ideal  of  man  in  the  abstract. 

We  laugh  when  we  hear  that  among  the  ancients  evf 
the  arts  were  subjected  to  municipal  laws,  but  we  are  1 
always  in  the  right  when  we  laugh.     Unquestionably  li 
mnrt  not  assume  the  power  of  hiying  any  constraint 
knowledge;  for  the  aim  of  knowledge  is  truth;  truth 

il  were,  tJie  *'  Antiiropogmphus,''  or  "Man-painter,"  tot'auae  he  copied 
Mtnre  too  ilavislily,  and  vsa  uuuble  to  rise  to  that  ideal  belod 
wllicb  it  would  have  been  sactil^go  to  have  painted  gods  and  heroes,  J 
'  Arirtophanei  Plut.  602.  AohamensaB,  854.  j 

""iniOB,  xxxT.  37.    [But  note  the  better  readingfl  lihopographu 
t  of  vulgar  iubjeota)  and  Firicieiu  for  Pyrioua.— Er.] 
Pictum  vet.  lib.  II.  cap.  ir,  *  Fliniua,  xi^vi'v.  3 


From  tSJI 
f»ll»wing  reguli 
Every  v  * 
been  thrice  a 

')  erected.^ 
Got  allowed  to  iint^ 
for  although  a 


I  ia  not  indispeuBable  i  and  it  may  therefore  depend  upon 
I  the  lawgiver  to  decide  what  kind  of  pleasure,  and  what 
I  degree  of  every  kind,  be  would  allow. 
1  The  plastio  artd  eepeaially,  besides  the  infallible  InfiU' 
F  ence  which  they  exeroise  upon  the  national  character,  are 
capable  of  an  eifoct  which  demands  the  closest  inspection  ol 
the  law.  As  beautiful  men  produced  beautiful  etatnes,  bo 
tho  latter  reacted  upon  tho  former,  and  the  state  became 
indebted  to  beautiful  atatuea  for  beautiful  men.  But  with  , 
ns  the  tender  imaginative  power  of  the  mother  is  eupposed  _ 
to  show  itself  only  in  the  prodnction  of  monsters. 

In  this  point  of  view  I  mink  I  can  detect  some  truth  in 
ceitain    stories,   which   are    generally   rejected   as  pure 

(inventions.  The  mothers  of  AriBtomeneB,^jiatodama8, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Scipio,  Auguslus,  anjGaleriuw,  hU 
dreamed,  while  prtgnant,  that  they  had  ii^vcourse  with 
a  serpent.  Tho  serpent  was  a  token  of  div"ty,'  and  tho 
beautiful  statues  and  paintings  of  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Mer- 
cury, or  Hercules  were  seldom  without  one.  'l%6Be 
honourable  wives  had  by  day  feasted  their  eyes  upon  the 
god,  and  the  confusing  dream  recalled  the  reptile's  form. 
Thus  I  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  dream  and  diapooo 
of  the  interpretation,  which  the  pride  of  their  sons  and  thu 
i,  shamelessnesB  of  the  flatterer  put  upon  it :  for  thero  must 

^^M  have  been  a  reason  why  the  adulterous  phantasy  should 
^^■/olways  have  been  a  serpent. 

^^Hjf  But  I  am  digressing ;  all  I  want  to  establish  is,  that 
^^H^ftmong  the  ancients  beauty  was  the  highest  law  of  the 
^Hyplastic  arts,  And  this,  once  proved,  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
^^k1  sequence  that  everything  else  over  which  their  range 
^^t  could  be  at  the  same  time  extended,  if  incompatible  with 
^m     beauty,  gave  way  entirely  to  it;  if  compatible,  was  at 

'  It  U  an  error  to  euppose  that  the  eerpont  was  eiclnsively  tlia  WIB- 
boloftt  tieoling  doity.  Justin  Mar^r  (Apoloe.  ii.  p.  55.  Edit  Sj-l- 
bn^b)  saja  expreasly  :  ■nfi  wain-i  rin  m^iifo^tViuj'  nap'  O/ur  Btar,  t^il 
rifiko^ov  n4ya  ito!  I'yaT'fipiat  iraypdilxTiu :  and  it  wniild  lie  easy  fu 
qnote  a  wliole  Beriea  of  jnonnniKnta  -where  the  serpent  dccompniiii-i 
deitiiw  wild  lied  no  connexion  whatever  with  tlie  beuLing  ait. 
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least  subordinate.    I  will  abide  by  my  expressioii.    There 
are  passions,  and  degrees  of  passion,  which  are  expressed    ( 
by  the  ugliest  possible  contortions  of  countenance,  aud 
tarow  the  whole  body  into  such  a  forced  position  that  all    | 
the  beautiful  lines  which  cover  its  surface  in  a  quiet   ( 
attitude  are  lost.     From  all  such  emotions  the  ancient 
masters  either  abstained  entirely,  or  reduced  them  to  that 
lower  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of  a  certain 
measure  of  beauty. 

Bage  and  despair  disgraced  none  of  their  production's  ;    V 
I  dare  maintain  that  they  have  never  painted  a  Fury.^ 

•  Though  "we  were  to  review  all  the  works  of  art  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  others,  or  search  among  the  ancient  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  paintings  still  extant,  we  should  nowhere  fmd  a  fury.  I 
excq>t  sacli  figures  as  belong  to  the  language  of  symbols,  rather  than 
to  art,  and  are  principally  to  be  found  upon  coins.  Meantime 
Speuce,  since  he  was  determined  to  discover  furies,  would  do  much 
better  to  borrow  them  from  the  coins  (Seguini  Numis.  p.  178.  Span- 
hem,  de  PisBst.  Numism.  Dissert,  ziii.  p.  639.  Les  C^sars  de  Julien,  par 
Spanheim,  p.  48)  than  he  has  done  in  introducing  them  by  an  ingenious 
iaea.  into  a  wo4^  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  them.  He 
says  in  his  Polymetis  (Dial.  xvi.  j).  272) :"  Though  furies  are  very  un- 
Gommon  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  artists,  yet  there  is  one  story  in 
which  they  are  generally  introduced  by  them.  I  mean  the  death  of  Melc- 
ager ;  in  the  reUevos  of  which  they  are  often  represented  as  encouraging 
or  urging  AlthsBa  to  bum  the  fatal  brand  on  which  the  life  of  her 
only  son  dejpended.  Even  a  woman's  resentment;  you  see,  could  not 
go  so  far  vnthout  a  little  help  of  the  devil.  In  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
relievos,  published  by  Bellori  in  the  Admiranda,  there  are  two  women 
standing  Dy  the  altar  with  Althaea,  who  are  probably  meant  for  furies 
in  the  orig'mal  (for  who  hut  furies  would  assist  at  such  a  sacrifice  ?). 
That  they  are  scarce  horrid  enough  for  that  character  is  doubtless  the 
fault  of  the  copy,  but  what  is  most  to  be  observed  in  that  piece  is  a  round 
medallion  below,  about  the  midst  of  it,  with  the  evident  head  of  a  fury 
upon  it.  This  might  be  what  Althaea  addressed  her  prayers  to  whenever 
slie  was  going  to  do  any  very  evil  aotion,  and  on  this  occasion  in  parti- 
cular had  every  reason,  therefore,"  &o.  By  such  tortuous  logic  as  this 
anytiiiing  might  be  proved.  Who  else  but  the  furies,  asfi  Spence, 
would  have  been  present  at  such  an  action?  I  answer,  the  maid-ser- 
vants of  Althfoa,  who  had  to  light  and  keep  up  the  fire.  Ovid  says 
(Metamorph.  viii.  460) : — 

**Protulit  htmc  (stipitem)  genetrix,  tsBdasque  in  fragmina  poni 
Imperat,  et  positis  Inimicos  admovet  ignes." 

Both  persons,  in  fact,  have  in  their  hands  such  **  tsBdas,"  or  long  pieces 
of  resinous  fir  as  the  ancients  used  for  torches,  and  one  of  theisi  \\^<^ 
just  broken  one  of  these  pieces  of  fir,  as  her  attitude  proves.    \  aTCi  \v)&V 
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Indij<>iatiou  wae  aoftened  down  to  seriousnesB.  In 
poetry  it  wae  the  indignaut  Jupiter  who  hurled  the  light- 
ning, in  art  it  was  only  the  eerioue.  Grief  was  lesseneii 
into  mournful nes8 ;  and  where  this  softening  could  find 
no  place,  where  mere  grief  would  have  been  as  lowering 
us  disfigariup;,  what  did  Timanthes  ?  His  painting  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphlgeneia  is  known,  iu  which  he  has  imparted 
to  all  the  bystanders  that  peculiar  degree  of  sorrow  which 
becomes  them,  but  has  concealed  the  face  of  the  father, 
which  should  have  shown  the  most  profound  of  all.  On 
this  many  clever  criticisms  have  been  jiaased.  He  had, 
says  one,*  eo  exhausted  his  powers  in  the  sorrowful  faces 
of  the  bystanders  that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  give 
a  more  sorrowful  one  to  the  father.  By  so  doing  he  con- 
fessed, says  another,  that  the  pain  of  a  father  under  such 
circumstances  is  boyond  all  oxpreBBion.'"  For  my  part,  1 
see  no  incapacity  of  either  artist  or  art  in  it.  With  the 
degree  of  passion  the  corresponding  lines  of  countenuioe 

US  fni  from  Tbcognizlng  a  Tut;  oik  tho  disc  ueai  tlie  mtddle  of  the  woA. 
It  in  a  face  wblcli  esproiaea  violent  pun,  and  witliout  iloubt  ia  meaat 
tu  be  the  bead  of  Maluuger  liiniBelf,  (Metunorph.  viii.  SIS.) 
"  Insciua  atquo  absona  flomma  Meles^roa  in  ilia 
Urituc ;  et  oiBciB  totreti  visocra  aeatit 
Ignibus:  et  magnoa  mipcrat  rirtute  dolores." 
TJiB  artiat  used  it  na  a  mcane  of  tranaitian  into  tlie  Gabacqnent  soetis 
<if  the  eume  atoiT',  whiob  dtrectlj  after  exhibits  Meleager  as  djSia, 
Tbe  Bgates  ivhich  Spenco  considera  furies,  Montfancon  tubeg  to  db 
PuK»  (^Autiq.  Eip.  vol.  i.  p.  162),  eioeptthe  head  upon  the  diac.irllieh 
be  hUo  decidea  to  oo  a  fuiy.  Even  Bellori  ( Admiranda,  tab.  77)  leavea 
it  undecided  whetlier  thej  ore  porcn  or  furiea — au  "  or,"  whioh  ia 
Buffleient  evidence  that  tliey  are  neitbar  ILo  one  nor  the  other.  The 
tent  of  Moat&ucoD'a  explanatioa  ia  alio  deficient  in  accnntoy.  The 
fi^male  flgore  who  is  leaniag  upon  her  elbone  aguioat  the  bed  abonld 
buvu  been  called  Kassandra,  and  not  Atalonta.  Atalaota  is  Hm  one 
who  ia  Bitting  in  a,  mouniful  attitude  with  her  back  tntnerl  towards  the 
bed.  The  aitist  haa  ahuwn  g^eitt  intplligance  in  aepaiating  her  ftom 
Ibci  family,  inasmuch  as  she  was  aid;  thu  miatreEa  anil  not  the  ivife  at 
Mdeager,  and  hei  sorrow  thererore  at  a  migfortune  of  which  she  had 
bei;ii  tbe  iimooent  cause  could  only  liare  exHspcrated  hia  relatione. 

'  Plinius,  XXXV.  35:  "Oum  niKslns  piniieset  onmes,  prsBcipuo  p«- 
truum,  et  triatltis  oroiiem  imagincmcoasumpeissctipatriBipBiuBTultum 
velnvit,  quern  digne  nou  poterat  oatendere." 

1°  "  Sununi  mserorLs  wxibltatem  arte  expiimi  oou  posse  oonicsBiu  etA.' 
— Valeriui  Maximus,  viii.  11. 


( 
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are  also  strengthened;  in  the  highest  degree  they  are 
most  decided,  and  nothing  in  art  is  easier  than  their 
[  expression.  But  Timanthes  knew  the  limits  within 
which  the  Graces  had  confined  his  art.  He  knew  that  the 
grief  which  became  Agamemnon,  as  a  father,  must  have 
been  expressed  by  contortions,  at  all  times  ugly ;  but  so 
far  as  dignity  and  beauty  could  be  combined  with  the 
expression  of  such  a  feeling,  so  far  he  pushed  it.  True, 
he  would  fain  have  passed  over  the  ugly,  fain  have 
softened  it ;  but  since  his  piece  did  not  admit  either  of  its 
omission  or  diminution,  what  was  left  him  but  its  conceal- 
ment? He  left  to  conjecture  what  he  might  not  paint. 
In  short,  this  concealment  is  a  sacrifice  which  the  artist 
made  to  beauty,  and  is  an  instance,  not  how  expression 
may  exceed  the  capacity  of  art,  but  how  it  should  be 
subjected  to  art's  first  law,  the  law  of  beauty. 

And  now,  if  we  apply  this  to  the  Laokoon,  the  principle 
for  which  I  am  searching  is  clear.  The  master  aimed  at  the 
highest  beauty  compatible  with  the  adopted  circumstances 
of  bodily  pain.  The  latter,  in  all  its  disfiguring  violence, 
could  not  be  combined  with  the  former ;  therefore  he  must 
reduce  it ;  he  must  soften  shrieks  into  sighs,  not  because 
a  shriek  would  have  betrayed  an  ignoble  soul,  but  because 
it  would  have  produced  a  hideous  contortion  of  the  counte- 
nance. For  only  imagine  the  mouth  of  Laokoon  to  be 
forced  open,  and  then  judge !  Let  him  shriek,  and  look  at 
him !  It  was  a  form  which  inspired  compassion,  for  it  dis- 
played beauty  and  pain  at  once.  It  has  become  an  ugly 
and  horrible  shape  from  which  we  gladly  avert  our  eyes ; 
for  the  sight  of  pain  excites  annoyance,  unless  the  beauty 
of  the  suffering  object  change  that  annoyance  into  the 
sweet  emotion  of  pity. 

The  mere  wide  opening  of  the  mouth,  setting  aside  the 
forced  and  disagreeable  manner  in  which  the  other  parts 
of  the  face  are  displaced  and  distorted  by  it,  is  in  painting 
a  spot,  and  in  sculpture  a  cavity ;  both  which  produce  the 
worst  possible  effect.  Montfaucon  displayed  little  taste 
when  lie  pronounced  an  old  bearded  head  with  a  gaping 
mouth  to  be  a  bust  of  Jupiter,  uttering  oracles.^ ^   Is  a  god 

"  Antiquit.  Expl.  voL  i.  p.  50. 


\ 
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obliged  to  shout  when  he  divulgoB  the  future?  Wcrald  a 
pleasing  outline  of  the  mouth  have  cast  snBpicion  on  his 
wtterance  ?  Neither  do  I  believe  Valerias  when  he  saya, 
merely  from  memory,  that  in  that  picture  of  Timanthes, 
Ajax  was  repreaented  as  shrieking.^'  Even  far  wotbb 
masteTB,  in  a  period  when  art  waa  already  degenerate,  did 
not  think  of  allowing  the  wildcat  barbarians,  when  filled 
with  affright,  and  the  terrors  of  death  beneath  the  Tiotor's 
sword,  to  open  their  mouths  and  shriek.*' 

It  is  cer^in  that  this  softening  down  of  extreme  bodily 
pain  to  a  lower  degree  of  feeling  ia  perceptible  in  several 
productions  of  ancient  art.  The  Buffering  Hercules  in  the 
poisoned  garment,  the  wort  of  an  unknown  old  master, 
was  not  the  Hercules  of  Sophoklea,  whoac  ahrieka  are  bo 
horrible  that  the  rocks  of  LokrJH  and  headlands  of  Uuboia 
,roBound  therewith.  He  was  gloomy  rather  than  wild.'* 
The  Philoktetes  of  I'ythagoras  Leontinua  appeared  to 
impart  his  pain  to  the  beholder,  yet  this  effect  would  have 
Iteen  destroyed  by  the  least  uglineaa  of  feature.  I  may  be 
>  asked  how  I  know  that  thia  master  executed  a  statue  of 
Philoktetea  ?  From  a  passage  in  Pliny,  so  manifestly 
either  interpolated  or  mutilated  that  it  ought  not  to  hATO 
awaited  my  amendment.'* 

"  He  tima  specifies  the  decroea  of  sorraw^ocluallj  eiprceaed  by 
TinumUiaE:  '' OB.lclLantom  trjatem,  moeutum  Ulj^om.  tiamimtem 
Ajnoem,  lamentBntem  Menclaimi."  Tlio  shrieking  Ajui  could  not  but 
liave  been  on  ugly  figure;  and  ninca  noithcr  Cicero  uor  Quintiliiin 
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(oentioQ  it  in  thar  dcscripliona  of  tliia  painting,  I  ai 

*o  believe  it  an  addition  by  which  Valerius  tbcmght  li 

jiiuture  from  hia  own  imagicatioa. 

"  Bellorii  Admiranda,  tab.  11,  12.  "  Flinina,  iixiT 
"  "EnndBiu"CnamelyMyro),  we  read  in  Pliny  0ib.  iti 
■"  vicit  ot  (Pythagoras)  Leontinua,  qnl  fecit  atttdiodrjroon  AsWoi  , 
Olympiai  ostenditur ;  et  Libyn  puemm  tecentem  tabulaio,  eodem  looo, 
ct  mala  fcTontcm  nudum,  Byracnaia  auteni  clamlicantem ;  onjUB 
ulceri*  dolarem  sentirG  etiam  Bpectantea  Tidentur."  L«t  ua  conaider  the 
last  aentence  a  littlEiniore  eloselj.  Monifeetly  aome  one  ia  ajyoken  <rf 
whoiaknownby  allon  aeponntof  apainfiilulccr;  "Cujuanlperia,"&o, 
and  ia  thia  "cujua"  to  refer  to  tlio  more  **  claudicantcm,"  and  the 
"  claudicantem  "  poaeibly  agree  with,  a  "  puerum,"  auppliod  (Vom  the 
foregoing  clause  7  No  one  has  more  right  to  be  celobmtrd  on  account 
of  Hoeh  an  ulcer  than  Philoktetes.  I  tberofore  read  "Pbilootelem" 
inalaail  of '' claudicantem,"  or  at^ettat  conaidcr  tiiat  the  former  of  the 
two  norda  has  alipped  out  of  lhe^Einu8i>npfs,  owing  to  its  icBemblanaa 
in  sound  io  the  latter :  and  thai  the  proper  reading  would  be  "  Fhiloc- 
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CHAPTER  in. 

« 

But,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  art  has  in  modem 
times  been  allotted  a  far  wider  sphere.  '^  Its  imitations, 
it  is  said,  extend  over  the  whole  of  visible  nature,  of 
which  the  beautiful  is  but  a  small  part:  truth  and 
expression  is  its  first  law;  and  as  nature  herself  is  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  beauty  to  higher  aims,  so  likewise  the 
artist  must  render  it  subordinate  to  his  general  design, 
and  not  pursue  it  farther  than  truth  and  expression 
permit.  Enough  that,  through  these  two,  what  is  most 
ugly  in  nature  has  been  changed  into  a  beauty  of  art.'* 

But  even  if  we  should  leave  this  idea,  whatever  its 
value,  •  for  the  present  undisputed,  would  there  not  arise 
other  considerations  independent  of  it,  which  would 
compel  the  artist  to  put  certain  limits  to  expression, 
and  prevent  him  from  ever  drawing  it  at  its  highest  in- 
tensity? 

I  believe  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  a  single  moment  that  the 
material  limits  of  art  confine  all  its  imitations,  will  lead 
us  to  similar  views. 

If  the  artist,  out  of  ever-varying  nature,  can  only  make 
use  of  a  single  moment,  and  the  painter  especially  can 
only  use  this  mompi^t  from  one  point  of  view,  whilst  their 
works  are  intended  to  stand  the  test  not  only  of  a  pass- 
ing glance,  but  of  long  and  repeated  contemplation,  it 
is  clear  that  this  moment,  and  the  point  from  which  this 
moment  is  viewed,  cannot  be  chosen  with  too  great  a 
regard  to  results.  Now  that  only  is  a  happy  choice 
which  allows  the  imagination  free  scope.  The  longer  we 
gaze,  the  more  must  our  imagination  add ;  and  the  more 
our  imagination  adds,  the  more  we  must  believe  we  see. 
In  the  whole  course  of  an  emotion  there  is  no  moment 
which  possesses  this  advantage  so  little  as  its  highest 
stage.  There  is  nothing  beyond  this ; '  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  extremes  to  the  eye  clips  the  wings  of  fancy, 


tetem  clandicantein."  Sophokles  speaks  of  his  a-rifiov  fcar*  hvdyKap 
tfnretv :  and  he  mnst  have  limped,  since  he  oould  not  set  his  diseased 
foot  firmly  to  the  ground. 
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prevents  her  from  soaring  beyond  the  impression  of  the 
senses,  and  compels  her  to  occupy  herself  with  weaker 
'   images;  further  than  these  she  ventures  not,  but. shrinks 
from  the  visible  fulness  of  expression  as  her  limit.     Thus, 
if  Laokoon  sighs,  the  imagination  can  hear  him  shriek ; 
but  if  he  shrieks,  it  can  neither  rise  a  step  higher  above 
nor  descend  a  step  below  this  representation,  without 
seeing  him  in  a  condition  which,   as  it  will  be  more 
endurable,  becomes  less  interesting.     It  either  hears  him 
merely  moaning,  or  sees  him  already  dead. 
j'      Furthermore,  this  single  moment  receives  through  art 
:  an  unchangeable  duration  ;  therefore  it  must  not  express 
;  anything,  of  which  we  can  think  only  as  transitory.     All 
appearances,  to  whose  very  being,  according  to  our  ideas, 
it  is  essential  that    they  suddenly  break  forth  and    as 
suddenly  vanish,  that  they  can  be  what  they  are  but  for 
a  moment, — all  such  appearances,  be  they  pleasing  or  be 
they  horrible,  receive,  through  the  prolongation  which  art 
gives  them,  such  an  unnatural  character,  that  at  every 
repeated  glance  the  impression  they  make  grows  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  at  last  fills  us  with  dislike  or  disgust  of 
the  whole  object.     La  Mettrie,  who  got  hii))^elf  painted 
■^  and  engraved  as  a  second  Demokritus,  laughs  only  the 
*^^  pjcst  time  we  look  at  him.     Look  at  him  oftener,  and  he 
rtchanges  from  a  philosopher  into  a  fool.     His  laugh  becomies 
^a  grin,.     So  it  is  with  shrieks;  the  violent  pain  which 
compels  their  utterance  soon  either  subsides,  or  destroys 
its  suffering  subject  altogether.     If,  therefore,  even   the 
most  patient  and  resolute  man  shrieks,  he  does  not  do  so- 
unremittingly ;  and  it  is  only  the  seeming  continuance  of 
his  cries  in  art  which  turns  them  into  effeminate  impo- 
tence or  childish  petulance.     This,  at  least,  the  artist  of 
the  Laokoon  must  needs  have  avoided,  even  if  beauty  were 
not  injured  by  a  shriek,  and  even  had  his  art  allowed  of 
his  expressing  suffering  without  beauty. 

Among  the  ancient  painters,  Timomachus  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  selecting  subjects  suited  to  the  display  of 
extreme  passion.  His  raving  Ajax  and  infanticide  Medea 
were  celebrated  paintings ;  but,  from  the  descriptions  w^ 
possess  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
and  judiciously  combined  that  point  at  which  the  beholder 


1 
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is  rather  led  to  the  oonception  of  the  extreme  than  actnally 
sees  it  with  that  appearance  with  which  we  do  not  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  transitoriness  so  inseparably  as  to  be 
displeased  by  its  continuance  in  art.  He  did  not  paint 
Medea  at  the  instant  when  she  was  actually  murdering 
her  children,  but  a  few  moments  before,  whilst  ner  motherly 
love  was  still  struggling  with  her  jealousy.  We  see  the 
end  of  the  contest  beforehand ;  we  tremble  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  soon  recognizing  her  as  simply  cruel,  and  our 
imagination  carries  us  far  beyond  anything  which  the 
painter  could  have  portrayed  in  that  terrible  moment 
itself.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  the  irresolution  of  Medea, 
which  art  has  made  perpetual,  is  so  far  from  giving  offence, 
that  we  are  rather  inclined  to  wish  that  it  could  have 
remained  the  same  in  nature,  that  the  contest  of  passions 
had  never  been  decided,  or  at  least  had  continued  so  long 
that  time  and  reflexion  had  gained  the  mastery  over  fury, 
and  assured  the  victory  to  the  feelings  of  the  mother. 
This  wisdom  of  Timomachus  has  called  forth  great  and 
frequent  praise,  and  raised  him  far  above  another  unknown 
painter,  who  was  foolish  enough  to  draw  Medea  at  the 
very  height'  of  her  frenzy,  and  thus  to  impart  to  this 
fleeting,  transient  moment  of  extreme  madness  a  duration 
that  disgusts  all  nature.  The  poet,^  who  censures  him, 
says  very  sensibly,  whilst  addressing  the  figure  itself: 
"  Thirstest  thou  then  ever  for  the  blood  of  thy  children  ? 
Is  there  ever  a  new  Jason,  a  new  Kreusa  there  to  exaspe- 
rate thee  unceasingly?"  "Away  with  thee,  even  in 
painting  I"  he  adds,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

Of  the  frenzied  Ajax  of  Timomachus  we  can  form  some 
ju^ment  from  the  account  of  Philostratus.^  Ajax  did 
not  appear- raging  among  the  herds,  and  binding  and 
slaughtering  oxen  and  rams  instead  of  men;  but  the 
master  exhibits  him  sitting  wearied  with  these  heroio 
deeds  of  insanity,  and  conceiving  the  design  of  suicide ; 

*  PMlippus,  Anthol.  lib.  lY.  cap.  ix.  ep.  10— 

Aeirtpos,  fl  T\avKri  ris  rrdXi  ffoi  TcpS^ourts ; 
"Eppe  Kol  iv  mip^,  trcudoicrSve 

•  Vita  ApoU.  ]ih  17.  cap.  xxii. 
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and  that  is  really  the  raging  Ajax :  not  because  he  is  just 
then  raging,  but  because  we  see  that  he  has  been ;  because 
wo  can  form  the  most  lively  idea  of  the  extremity  of  his 
frenzy  from  the  shame  and  despair  which  he  himself 
feels  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  We  see  the  storm  in  the 
wrecks  and  corpses  with  which  it  has  strewn  the  beach. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

I  HAVE  passed  under  review  the  reasons  alleged  for  the 
artist  of  the  Laokoon  being  obliged  to  set  certain  bounds 
to  the  expression  of  bodily  pain ;  and  I  find  that  they  are 
altogether  derived  from  the  pecidiar  conditions  of  his  art, 
and  its  necessary  limits  and  wants.  Perhaps  hardly  any 
of  thom  would  bo  found  equally  applicable  to  poetry. 

Wo  will  not  hero  examine  how  far  the  poet  can  succeed 
in  depicting  physical  beauty.  It  is  undeniable,  that  as 
the  whole  infinite  realm  of  the  perfectly  excellent  lies  open 
to  liis  imitation,  this  outward  visible  garb,  the  perfect  form 
of  which  is  beauty,  is  only  one  of  the  least  of  the  means 
by  which  he  can  interest  us  in  his  characters.  Often  he 
neglects  this  moans  entirely,  feeling  certain,  if  his  hero  has 
once  won  our  regard,  of  so  preoccupying  our  minds  with 
his  nobler  qualities  that  we  shall  not  bestow  a  thought 
upon  his  bodily  form  ;  or  that  if  we  do  think  of  it,  it  will 
be  with  such  favourable  prepossessions  that  we  shall,  of 
ourselves,  attribute  to  him  an  exterior,  if  not  handsome,  at 
least  not  unpleasing ;  at  any  rate  he  will  not  permit  himself 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  sense  of  sight,  in  any  trait,  which 
is  not  expressly  intended  to  appeal  to  it.  When  Virgil's 
Laokoon  shrieks,  does  it  occur  to  any  one  that  a  widely 
opened  mouth  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  shriek, 
and  that  this  open  mouth  is  ugly?  It  is  enough  that 
*'  olamores  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit,"  whatever  it  may  bo 
io  the  eyes,  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  ears.  If  any  one 
here  feels  the  want  of  a  beautiful  picture,  the  poet  has 
failed  to  make  a  due  impression  on  mm. 

Moreover,  the  poet  is  not  compelled  to  concentrate  his 
picture  into  the  space  of  a  single  moment.  '  He  has  it  in 
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Ids  power  to  take  up  every  action  of  his  hero  at  its  source, 
and  pnrsne  it  to  its  issue,  through  all  possible  variations. 
Each  of  these,  which  would  cost  the  artist  a  separate  work, 
costs  the  poet  hut  a  single  trait ;  and  should  this  trait,  if 
viewed  hV  itself,  oflfend  the  imagination  of  the  hearer, 
either  such  preparation  has  been  made  for  it  by  what  has 
preceded,  or  it  will  be  so  soffcened  and  compensated  by 
what  follows  that  its  solitary  impression  is  lost,  and  the 
combination  produces  the  best  possible  effect.  Thus,  were 
it  really  unbecoming  in  a  man  to  shriek  under  the  vio- 
lence of  bodily  pain,  what  prejudice  could  this  slight  and 
transitory  impropriety  excite  in  us  against  one  in  whose 
favour  we  are  already  prepossessed  by  his  other  virtues  ? 
Virgil's  Laokoon  shrieks,  but  this  shrieking  Laokoon  is 
the  same  man  whom  we  already  know  and  love  as  a  far- 
sighted  patriot  and  affectionate  father.  We  attribute  his 
cries  not  to  his  character,  but  solely  to  his  intolerable 
suffering.  It  is  this  alone  that  we  hear  in  them,  and  by 
them  alone  could  the  poet  have  brought  it  home  to  us. 

Who,  then,  still  censures  him?  Who  is  not  rather 
forced  to  own  that  whilst  the  artist  has  done  well  in  not 
allowing  him  to  shriek,  the  poet  has  done  equally  well  in 
causing  him  10  do  so  ? 

But  Virgil  is  here  merely  a  narrative  poet :  will  his 
justification  include  the  dramatic  poet  also  ?  One  impres- 
sion is  produced  by  the  relation  of  a  person's  shriek, 
another  by  the  shriek  itself.  The  drama  designed  for  the 
living  art  of  the  actor  should,  perhaps,  for  that  very- 
reason  be  compelled  to  confine  itself  more  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  material  art.  In  it  we  do  not  mefelv  believe 
that  we  see  and  hear  a  shrieking  Philoktetes,  we  actually 
do  see  and  hear  him.  The  nearer  the  actor  approaches  to 
nature,  the  more  will  our  eyes  and  ears  be  offended ;  for  it 
is  indisputable  that  they  are  so  in  nature  itself  when  we 
meet  with  such  loud  and  violent  expressions  of  pain. 
Besides,  bodily  pain  generally  is  not  capable  of  exciting 
that  sympathy  which  other  iUs  awaken.  Our  imagination 
can  discern  too  little  in  it  for  the  mere  sight  of  it  to  arouse 
in  us  anything  of  an  equivalent  emotion.  Sophokles, 
therefore,  in  making  Philoktetes  and  Hercules  moan  and 
ery,  shriek  and  howl,  to  such  an  excess,  may  e^^W.^  \i5ai^<^ 


f  offended  not  a  merely  conTentional  Benee  of  propriety,  bat 
one  grounded  upon  the  very  exiatence  of  our  feelincs.  Itia 
impossible  that  the  coactore  in  the  soone  ahonld  anaro  his 
Bufferings  in  the  high  degrcio  that  these  unmeasured  out- 
breaks seem  to  demand.  Theee  coactora  would  appear  to 
ua,  their  spectators,  comparatively  cold  ;  and  yet  we  can- 
not but  regard  their  sympathies  as  the  measure  of  onr 
own.  If  we  add,  that  it  ia  with  difBcuHy,  if  at  all,  that 
the  actor  can  succeed  in  oanying  the  representation  of 
bodily  pain  as  far  as  positive  illusion,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  modem  dramatic  poets  should  not  ratlier  h6 
praised  than  blamed  for  having  completely  avoided  tbia 
Tock,  or  at  all  events  doubled  it  in  but  a  light  craft. 

How  many  things  would  appear  incontestable  in  theory, 
if  genius  had  not  succeeded  in  pi-oving  them  to  be  the 
contrary  by  fact.     None  of  the  above  considerations  ore 
I  groundless,  and  still  the  PLiloktetes  remains  one  of  tho 
rinasterpioces  of  the  stage:   for  a  part  of  them    are  not 
f  applicable  to  Sophokles,  and  only  by  rising  superior  to  the 
rest  has  he  attained  to  that  beauty  of  which  the  timid 
critic,  -without  this  esample,  would  never  have  dreamt. 
The  following  remarks  will  demonsti-atethismoi-e exactly. 
1.   What    wonderful    Gkill    has    the   poet    shovm    in 
■    Btrengthening  and  enlarging  tho  idea  of  bodily  pain.     He 
chose  a  wound  (for  the  circumstances  of  the  story  may  also 
be  considered  as  depending  on  his  choice,  inasmuch  as  he 
selected  the  whole  legend  for  the  sake    of  tho  cironm- 
stanoee  favourable  to  him  which  it  contained) ;  he  chose, 
I  say,  a  wound,  and  not  an  internal  malady ;  because  the 
former  admits  of  a  more  lively  representation  than  the 
latter,  however  painful  it  may  be.    For  this  reason,  the  in- 
ward sympathetic  fire  which  consumes  Meleager  as  his 
mother  sacrifices  him  to  her  sisterly  fury  by  means  of  the 
&tal  brand,  would  be  less  dramatic  than  a  wound.     This 
wound,  moreover,  was  a  punishment  divinely  decreed.     A 
supernatural  poison  incessantly  raged  therein,  and  only  a 
more  -violent  attack  of  pain  had  its  periodical  duration,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  unhappy  man  always  fell  into 
a  benombing  sleep,  during  which  exhausted  nature  i-e- 
covered  strength  to  ti-ead  again  the  same  path  of  suffering. 
fcChateanbran  makes  him  wounded  merely  by  the  poisoned 
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arrow  of  a  Trojan.  What  extraordinary  issue  was  to  be 
expected  from  so  ordinary  an  occurrence?  In  the  ancient 
wars  every  one  was  exposed  to  it :  how  came  it,  then,  that 
in  Philoktetes'  case  only  it  was  followed  by  such  dreadful 
consequences?  Besides,  is  not  a  natural  poison,  that 
works  for  nine  whole  years,  far  more  improbable  than  all 
the  fabled  wonders  with  which  the  Greek  has  adorned 
his  piece  ? 

2.  Sophokles  felt  full  well  that,  however  great  and 
terrible  he  made  the  bodily  pain  of  his  hero,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  fexcite  any  remarkable  degree  of 
sympathy.  He  therefore  combined  it  with  other  evils, 
which  likewise  could  not  greatly  move  us  of  themselves, 
but  which,  from  this  combination,  receive  the  same 
melancholy  colouring,  which  they  in  their  turn  impart  to 
the  bodily  pain.  These  evils  were  a  complete  absence  of 
human  society,  hunger,  and  all  the  hardships  of  life,  to 
which  a  man  imder  such  privations  and  an  inclement 
climate  is  exposed.^     Imagine  a  man  in  these  circum- 

^  When  the  chorus  yiews  the  misery  of  Philoktetes  in  this  oombina- 
tioD,  it  appears  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  consideration  of  his  helpless 
isolation.  We  hear  the  sociable  Greek  in  every  word  they  utter. 
About  one  of  these  passages  I  entertain,  however,  some  doubts ;  it  is 
the  following  (v.  691,  695,  Dind.):— 

*Ii^  ainhs  ijv  7rp6<rovpoSf  oIk  tx^^  fidciy, 

Ktucoytiroya  trap*  f  ar6vov  itin-irvwov 
fiapvfipSr*  iTroKXai" 
aei^y  aifwmpSv. 

The  oommon  translation  of  Winsheim  renders  it  thus : 

**  Ycntis  ezpositus  et  pedibus  captus 
KuUum  cohabitatorem 
Kec  vicinum  uUum  saltern  malum  habens,  apud  quem  gcmitum 

mutnnm 
Gravemque  ao  cruentum 
Ederet'' 

The  translation  of  Thomas  Johnson  only  diflfers  from  the  foregoing 
Terbally: 

*'  ITbi  ipse  Tentis  erat  ezpositus,  firmum  gradum  non  habeua. 
Nee  quenquam  indigenarum, 
Neo  malum  vicinum,  apud  quem  ploraret 
Yehementer  edacem 
Banguineum  morbnm,  mntuo  gemitu." 
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stances,  Lnt  give  him  health,  strength,  and  industry,  and 
he  becomes  a  Bobinson  Crosoe,  whose  lot,  though  not 

One  would  fancy  that  he  had  borrowed  this  yariation  of  words  from 
the  metrical  translation  of  Thomas  Naogeorgns.  In  his  work  (which 
is  very  scarce,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Fabricius  only  thzoa^ 
Oporin's  Catalogue),  he  thus  renders  the  passage  in  question : 

^Ubi  expositns  fuit 
Ventis  ipse,  gradum  firmum  hand  habens, 
Neo  quenquam  indigenam,  nee  vel  malum 
Vicinum,  ploraret  apud  quem 
Yehemeuter  edacem  atque  omentum 
Morbum  mutuo." 

Tf  these  translations  are  right,  the  praise  which  the  choms  bestows 
upon  the  society  of  our  fellow-men  is  the  strongest  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  miserable  one  has  no  one  with  him ;  he  knows  of  no 
friendly  neighbour ;  he  would  have  felt  too  happy  had  he  been  blessed 
with  even  a  bad  man  for  a  neighbour  1  Thomson,  perhaps,  had  this 
passage  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  represented  Melisander,  who  likewise 
had  been  exposed  on  a  desert  island  by  villains,  as  saying : — 

^*  Cast  on  the  wildest  of  the  Cyclad  isles. 
Whore  never  human  foot  bad  marked  the  shores 
These  ruffians  left  me — yet,  believe  me,  Areas, 
Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind, 
All  ruffians  as  thoy  were,  I  never  heard 
A  sound  so  dismal  as  their  parting  oars." 

He  also  preferred  the  society  of  villains  to  none  at  all.  A  great  and 
excellent  meaninp; !  Were  it  only  certain  that  it  was  the  one  which 
Sophokles  intended  to  convey ;  but  I  must  unwilh'ngly  confess  that  I 
cannot  extract  any  sense  of  the  kind  from  him  unless  I  should  prefer 
to  see  with  the  eyes  of  tlio  old  scholiast,  who  paraphrases  the  passage 
us  follows,  rather  than  with  my  own:  Ob  fi6vov  ivov  Ka\hy  oiiK  c7x^ 
Tiya  rS>p  iyxffpidfy  yelrovoy  i^XXk  ov^\  KaK6vy  vap'  o5  afjioifiiubv  \^yor 
arcydCotu  iucov<r€ii.  This  interpretation  has  been  followed  by  Bnunoy, 
and  by  our  latest  German  translator,  as  well  as  by  those  mentioned 
above.  The  first  says,  '*  sans  soci^te  m§me  importune  "  ;  the  second, 
"  Deprived  of  all  society,  even  the  most  troublesome."  My  reasons  for 
differing  from  them  are  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain 
that  if  KaKfyy^iroua  is  separated  from  nv*  iyx^poay,  and  constitutes  a 
distinct  clause,  the  particle  ov5e  must  necessarily  be  repeated  before  it. 
Since  it  is  not,  KOKoy^iroya  must  clearly  be  taken  with  riya,  and  the 
oomma  after  iyx<»>p(ov  must  be  omitted.  This  comma  has  crept  in  in 
consequence  of  the  translation,  for  I  actually  find  that  several  slmp}y 
Greek  editions  (e.gr.  one  in  8vo,  published  at  Wittenberg,  1585,  which 
was  altogether  unknown  to  Faoricius)  are  without  it,  and  place  the 
first  comma  rightly  after  Kcucoyfiroya,  In  the  second  place,  can  he  be 
justly  said  to  be  a  bad  neighbour,  from  whom  we  have  reason  to  exped 
the  ar6yoy  ivrirwoy  &,fiotPaioy,  as  explained  by  the  scholiast  ?    It  is  tlio 
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indifferent  to  ns,  has  certainly  no  great  claim  upon  our 
sympathy.  For  we  axe  seldom  so  contented  with  human 
society,  that  the  quiet  we  enjoy  when  secluded  from  it 
seems  without  a  charm  for  us ;  especially  under  the  idea, 
which  flatters  every  individual,  that  he  can  gradually 
learn  to  dispense  with  all  external  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  imagine  a  man  afflicted  by  the  most  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  surrounded  by 
kind  friends  who  take  care  that  he  suffers  no  want,  who 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  alleviate  his  calamity,  and 
before  whom  he  may  freely  vent  his  complaints  and 
sorrows — for  such  a  one  we  shall  undoubtedly  feel 
sympathy ;  but  this  sympathy  will  not  endure  throughout ; 
and  at  last  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  recommend 
patience.  Only  when  both  cases  are  combined — when 
the  solitary  one  possesses  no  control  over  his  own  body, 
when  the  sick  man  receives  as  little  assistance  from  others 
as  he  can  render  himself,  and  his  complaints  are  wafted 
away  on  the  desert  winds ;  then,  and  then  only,  do  we  see 
every  misery  that  can  afflict  human  nature  close  over  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  one ;  and  then  only  does  every 
fleeting  thought,  in  which  we  picture  ourselves  in  his 
situation,  excite  shrinking  and  horror.  We  see  nothino- 
save  despair  in  its  most  horrible  form  before  us ;  and  no 


office  of  a  friend  to  share  our  sighs,  but  not  of  a  foe.  In  short,  tho 
word  KoKoyeiropa  has  been  misunderstood.  It  has  been  rendered  as  if 
it  were  compounded  of  the  a^ective  kokSs,  whereas  it  is  compounded 
of  the  substantiyerb  kukSu.  it  has  thus  been  translated  **  an  evil  com- 
panion," whilst  the  real  meaning  is  "  a  companion  of  ill.'*  In  the  same 
manner  KoucSfiamis  does  not  signify  a  **bad,"  i.e.  a  "false,  untrue 
prophet,"  but  a  "prophet  of  evil,"  nor  KaK6Tcxvos  a  "bad,  unskilful 
artist,"  but  one  who  used  bad  arts.  By  a  companion  of  ill  the  poet 
intei^ds  cither  "one  who  is  visited  with  the  same  calamities  as  our- 
selves," or  "  one  who,  through  friendship,  shares  them  with  us  ;'*  the 
whole  sentence,  ou8*  ^x"''  '*'*'''  ^yx^P^^  KaKoy^irova^  therefore,  should 
be  translated,  "neque  quenquam  indigenarum  mali  socium  habens." 
Thomas  Franklin,  the  last  English  translator  of  Sophokles,  is  evidently 
of  my  opinion,  since  he  translates  KaKoy^irova^  not  by  "  bad  neighbour," 
but  merely  by  "  fellow-mourner  " — 

"  Exposed  to  the  inclement  skies, 
Deseited  and  forlorn  he  lies. 
No  friend  nor  fellow-mourner  there. 
To  soothe  his  8orro\Y  and  divide  Ms  caie?' 
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sympathy  is  so  strong,  none  melts  onr  whole  aonl  bo  mnofa, 
as  that  which  entwines  itself  mth  tlie  idea  of  deepfui, 
Of  tluB  kind  is  the  sympathy  that  we  feel  for  Philoktetes, 
iind  feel  most  strongly  at  the  moment  when  we  see  him 
ilcprived  of  his  bow,  the  only  means  ho  still  possessed  of 
prolonging  his  moumfttl  existence.  Oh,  the  Frenchman  who 
hod  no  understanding  to  consider  this,  no  heart  to  feel  it; 
or  if  ho  had,  waa  mean  enough  to  sacrifice  it  all  to  the 
wretched  taste  of  his  nation !  Chateanbron  gives  Philok- 
tetes  society.  He  makes  a  young  princess  oomo  to  bim  in 
his  desert  island ;  and  even  she  does  not  come  alone,  bnt 
is  accompanied  by  her  governess,  whom  I  know  not 
whether  princess  or  poet  needed  most.  He  has  left  out 
the  whole  of  the  striking  scene  where  Phiioktetes  plays 
with  hia  bow  ;  and  in  its  stead  has  introduced  the  play  of 
beautiful  eyes.  Bows  and  arrows,  I  suppose,  would  have 
appeared  but  a  merry  sport  to  the  hero  youth  of  France; 
nothing,  on  the  contrary,  more  serious  than  the  soom  of 
beautiful  eyes.  The  Greek  racks  us  with  the  shocking 
apprehension  that  the  miserable  Phiioktetes  will  be  left 
on  the  island  without  his  bow,  and  pitiably  perish.  The 
Frenchman  knows  a  surer  road  to  our  hearts :  he  fills  us 
with  fear  that  the  son  of  Achilles  may  have  to  depart 
>vithout  his  princess.  This  the  Parisian  critics  called 
triumphing  over  the  ancients ;  and  one  of  them  proposed 

[    to  name  Chateaubrun's  piece  "  La  difflculte  vainoae,  ' 

a.  After  considering  the  effect  of  the  whole  pieoe,  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  single  scenes,  in  which  Phiioktetes  no 
longer  appears  as  the  abandoned  sick  man,  but  is  in  hopes 

1  of  Boon  leaving  the  cheerless  desert  island  and  again 
reaching  his  kingdom  ;  in  which,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
his  misfortune  centres  in  his  painful  wound.  He  moans, 
he  shrieks,  he  falls  into  the  most  horrible  convulsions. 
Against  this  the  objection  of  offended  propriety  is  pro- 
perly urged.  It  is  an  Englishman  who  raises  it ;  a  man 
therefore  not  lightly  to  be  suspected  of  a  false  delioacy : 
and,  as  already  hinted,  he  adduces  very  good  reasons  for 
his  opinion.  All  feelings  and  passions,  he  says,  with 
which  others  can  but  little  sympathise  become  offengj; 

'  Mcrcui-c  de  Franoe,  April  1755,  u.  177. 
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if  expressed  with  too  nmch  violence.*     "  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  to  cry  out  with  bodily  pain,  how  intolerable 
soever,  appears  always  unmanly  and  unbecoming.    There 
is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  even  with  bodily 
pain.     If  I  see  a  stroke  aimed,  and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  \ 
the  leg  or  arm  of  another  person,  1  naturally  shrink,  and 
draw  back  my  own  leg  or  my  own  arm ;  and  when  it  does . 
fall,  I  feel  it  in  some  measure,  and  am  hurt  by  it,  as  well  \ 
as  the  sufferer.    My  hurt,  however,  is  no  doubt  exceedingly 
dight,  and  upon  that  account,  if  he  makes  any  violent \ 
outoy,  as  I  cannot  go  along  with  him,  I  never  fail  to  \ 
despise  him."*    Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  layin<i; 
down  general  laws  for  our  feelings.     Their  web  is  so  fini; 
and  complicated,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  even  for  the 
most  cautious   specidation   to  take   up  clearly  a  single 
thread  and  follow  it  amidst  all  those  which  cross  it.     But 
if  speculation   does  succeed,  is  any  advantage  gained? 
There   are  in  nature  no    simple    unmodified    feelings ; 
together  with  each  a  thousand  others  arise,  the  least  of 
which  is  sufficient  entirely  to  change  the  original  sensa- 
tion, so  that  exceptions  multiply  upon  exceptions,  until  at 
last  a  supposed  general  law  is  reduced  to  a  mere  experience 
w  some  single  cases.     We  despise  a  man,  says  the  English- 

'  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  by  Adam  Smith,  pt.  i.  sec.  ii. 
cb.1. 

*  [The  translator  hopes  that  the  following  additional  quotation  from 
Adam  Smith  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 

"  In  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies  there  is  an  attempt  to  excite  com- 
passion by  the  representation  of  the  agencies  of  bodily  pain.  Pliiloc- 
tetes  cries  out  and  faints  from  the  extremities  of  his  sufferings. 
Hippolytus  and  Hercules  are  both  introduced  as  expiring  under  the 
severest  tortures,  which,  it  seems,  even  the  fortitude  of  Hercules  was 
incapable  of  supporting.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not  the 
pain  which  interests  us,  but  some  other  circumstance.  It  is  not  the 
8ore  foot,  but  the  solitude,  of  Philoctetes  which  affects  us,  and  diffuses  i 
over  that  charming  tragedy  that  romantic  wildness  which  is  so  agree- 
able to  tlie  imagination.  The  agonies  of  Hercules  and  Hippolytus  are 
interesting  only  because  we  foresee  that  death  is  to  be  the  consequence. 
If  those  heroes  were  to  recover,  we  should  think  the  representation* 
of  their  sufferings  perfectly  ridiculous.  What  a  tragedy  would  that  be 
of  which  the  distress  consisted  in  a  colic !  Yet  no  pain  is  more  ex- 
quisite. .These  attempts  to  excite  compassion  by  the  representation 
of  bodily  pain  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  breaches  oA 
4ecorum  of  which  the  Greek  theatre  has  set  the  example."] 
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man,  if  we  hear  him  cry  out  violently  imder  bodily  {Man- 
But  not  always ;  not  for  the  first  time ;  not  when  we  se^ 
that  the  sufferer  makes  every  possible  effort  to  suppress  it; 
not  when  we  know  that  he  is  in  other  respects  a  man  of 
firmness ;  still  less  when  we  see  him  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  distress  afford  proofs  of  his  constancy ;  when  we  see 
that  his  pain  can  indeed  compel  him  to  shriek,  but  cannot 
force  him  a  step  further ;  when  we  see  that  he  had  rather 
subject  himself  to  a  prolongation  of  this  pain  than  suffor 
his  mode  of  thought  or  resolution  to  undergo  the  slightest 
alteration,  even  though  he  has  reason  to  hope  that  by  this 
change  his  pain  would  be  brought  altogether  to  an  end. 
All  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  Philoktetes.  Moral  great- 
ness consisted,  among  the  Greeks,  in  an  unalterable  love 
of  their  friends,  and  undying  hatred  of  their  foes ;  and  this 
greatness  Philoktetes  preserved  through  all  his  troubles. 
His  eyes  were  not  so  dried  up  with  pain  that  they  had  no 
tears  to  bestow  upon  the  fate  of  his  former  friends ;  neither 
was  his  spirit  so  subdued  by  it  that  to  obtain  a  release 
from  it  he  could  forgive  his  enemies  and  willingly  lend 
himself  to  all  their  selfish  ends.  And  were  the  Athenians 
to  despise  this  rock  of  a  man  because  the  waves  which 
were  powerless  to  shake  him  could  at  least  wring  from 
him  some  sound  ?  I  confess  I  think  that  Cicero  generally 
displays  but  little  taste  in  his  philosophy,  and  least  of  all 
in  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions, 
where  he  puffs  up  the  endurance  of  bodily  pain.  One 
would  think  he  wanted  to  train  a  gladiator,  so  hot  is  his 
zeal  against  any  expression  of  pain ;  in  which  he  appears 
to  find  only  a  want  of  patience,  without  reflecting  that  it 
is  often  anything  but  voluntary,  while  true  bravery  can 
be  exhibited  in  voluntary  actions  only.  In  Sophokles' 
play  he  hears  nothing  but  Philoktetes'  complaints  and 
shrieks,  and  entirely  overlooks  his  steadfast  bearing  in 
other  respects.  How  else  would  he  have  found  occasion 
for  his  rhetorical  sally  against  the  poets  ?  "  Their  object 
surely  is  to  render  us  effeminate,  when  they  introduce  the 
bravest  men  weeping."  They  must  let  them  weep,  for  the 
theatre  is  no  arena.  It  became  the  condemned  or  mercenary 
gladiator  to  do  and  suffer  all  with  propriety.  rr6m  him 
no  sound  of  complaint  was  to  be  heard,  in  him  no  painful 


cocvnlBions  seen ;  for  since  his  'woands  and  doatli 
mteaded  to  afford  delight  to  the  epectatora,  it  wae  part  ol 
liis  art.  to  oonceal  all  pain.  The  least  czproseioii  of  it 
B'onld  have  awakened  sympathy ;  and  sympathy,  fre- 
quently awakened,  would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  these 
cold  revolting  spectacles.  Bat  to  awaken  the  sensation, 
which  was  there  forbidden,  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  tragic 
stage.  Its  heroes  must  exhibit  feeling,  must  express  their 
pain,  and  let  simple  nature  work  within  them.  K  they 
betray  training  and  constraint,  they  leave  our  hearts  cold, 
mA  prize  fighters  in  the  cothurnus  at  the  most  do  hut 
eidte  our  wonder.  Yet  this  epithet  is  merited  by  all  the 
eharacters  in  the  so-enlled  tragedies  of  Seneca ;  and 
finnly  convinced  that  the  gladiatorial  shows 
jirincipal  cause  why  the  Komans  always  remained 
below  mediocrity  in  the  tragic  art.  The  spectators  Ii 
to  misapprehend  all  nature  at  the  bloody  spectacles  of 
amphitheatre,  where  perhaps  a  Ktesias  might  have  studied 
bia  art.  bnt  a  Sophoklea  never  oould.  The  most  truly 
tragic  genius  accuatomed  to  these  artiiicial  scenes  of  deatli 
could  not  have  failed  to  degenerate  "int*3  traibast 
rhodomontade :  but  snoh  rhodomontade  is  as  little 
of  inspiring  true  heroism  as  Fhiloktctes'  complaints 
producing  effeminacy.  The  complaints  arc  those  of  a  mt 
the  actions  those  of  a  hero.  The  two  combined  constitute 
the  human  hero,  who  is  neither  effeminate  nor  hard, 
now  the  one,  now  the  other,  as  now  nature,  now  principle 
Ukd  daty,  require.  Ho  is  the  noblest  production  of  wiadom, 
tbe  highest  object  for  the  imitation  of  art. 

4.  Sophoklea  was  not  contented  with  having  secured 
(eneitivo  Philoktetea  from  all  contempt,  but  has 
(brestalled  every  objection  which  Adam  Smith's  remarkf 
wonld  waiTant  being  raised  against  him.  For  although 
wo  do  not  alwaya  despise  a  man  for  crying  out  at  bodily 
pain,  it  is  indiapntable  that  we  do  not  feel  so  much  sym- 
piithy  for  him  as  his  ory  appears  to  demand.  How  then 
onght  th(!  actors  who  are  on  the  stage  with  the  shrieking 
Hiiloktetea  to  demean  themselves?  Should  they  appear 
deeply  moved,  it  wonld  be  contrary  to  nature ;  should  they 
show  themselves  as  cold  and  embarrassed  as  we  are  actually 
wi.mt  to  bu  in  such  cases,  an  effect  in  the  highest  degi 
inharmonious  would  be  produced  upon  the   spcctatora. 
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'  But.  an  it  htie  bcnn  said,  Sophoklos  hew  provided  against 
Lthlu  »]»:•;  ho  has  imparted  to  tfao  bystaoders  an  interest  of 
[tlioir  owu;  the  impreBBion  which  PhUoktetes'  cry  makes 
BnpoTi  them  is  not  the  only  thing  which  occupies  them: 
T  tnu  nl.tontion  of  the  spectators,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
[  nrrusted  Ijy  the  disproportion  of  their  sympathy  with  thia 
ory  as  by  tlie  change  which,  through  this  sympathy,  be 
it  weak  or  strong,  takes  place,  or  ought  to  take  plaoe,  in 
the  RontimeutH  and  designs  of  these  bystanders.    Neoptale- 
miis  and  the  chorus  have  docoiveSthe  unfortunate  Philok- 
tiita».     They  see  into  what  despair  their  deceit  may  plunge 
him  ;  then  his  terrible  malady  assails  him  before  their  very 
eyes.    Though  this  seiaure  may  not  bo  capable  of  exciting 
any  remarkable  degree  of   sympathy  in   them,   it  may 
iuduce  thera  to  look  into  their  own  conduct,  to  pay  moan 
I  regard   to  so  much   misGir,   and    to  feel  relnotanoe  tO 
heighten  it  by  their  treachery.     This  the  speotat«r  ex- 
pects, and  Ilia  expectations  are  not  deceived  by  the  noble- 
spirited  NeoptolemuB.     Philoktotes,  if  he  had  been  master 
of  his  pain,  would  have  confinned  Neoptolemua  in  his  dis- 
simulation :  Philoktotes,  rendered  by  pain  incapable  of  all 
dissimulation,  however  neoossaiy  it  may  seem,  to  prevent 
his  fol low-travellers  from  too  soon  repenting  of  their  pro- 
mise to  take  him  home  with  them,  by  his  naturalness 
rings  hack  Neoptolemns  to  his  nature.     Thia  cOnvSrsion 
is  excellent,  and  the  more  moving  because  it  is  brought 
kfthout  by  mere  humanity.      In  the  Frenchman's  drama, 
4he  Iwautiful  eyes  again  play  their  part  in  it.'     But  I  will 
f  think  no  more  of  this  parody.     In  the  Trachinite,  Sopho- 
I  klos  has  resorted  to  the  samoartifice  of  uniting  some  other 
L  emotion   in   tho  bystanderu   with   the   sympathy  which 
^•hould  be  called  out  by  hearing  a  cry  of  pain.     The  pain 
lof  Horouloa  is  not  merely  a  wearing  one.     It  drives  him 
0  madness  in  which  ho  pauta  after  nothing  but  revenge. 
ftAlrcady  he  has  in  this  I'tiry  soiled  Lichas,  and  dashed  him 
f  to  pieces  against  tho  rooks.      The  chorus  is  composed  of 
r  -women,  and  for  tluit  ruason  is  naturally  filled  with  fear 
I  Bnd  horror.      Thono,  and  the  suspense  arising  fram  the 
]  doubt  whether  a  god  will  yet  hasten  to  tho  aid  of  Heroulea, 
r  whether  he  wQl  be  loft  to  sink  under  his  misfoi-tann, 
i-Et.  ii.  sc.  3;  "DeiDeBdcgiiisuniciitB.qiiepeimrait Sophie?"  sn^a 
ID  of  AchilJciL 
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hare  oroate  tliat  pi-oper  imivei'sal  interest  to  which  eyi 
pathj  imparts  hut  a  light  shading.     As  soon  as  the  event 
is  decided  hy  the  aEsistancQ  of  the  oracle,  Hercules  becomeB 
quiet,  and  admiration  at  the  resolution  he  has  finally  dis- 
played occupies  the  place  of  all  other  Gmotions.     But,  in 
the  general  compariBon  of  the  Buffering  Herculea  with  the 
sufferiDg  FhiloktetcB,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  one  is  a 
demi-god,  the  other  only  a  man.    The  man  is  ashamed  of 
no  complaints,  ■while  the  demi-god  is  indignant  at  finding 
(hat  his  mortal  part  has  such  power  over  his  immortal, 
tluit  it  can  compel  him  to  weep  and  moan  like  a  girlK*;j 
We  modems  do  not  believe  in  demi-gods,  and  yet  expect  I 
that  the  commonest  hero  should  act  and  feel  like  one.        \ 
That  an  aotor  can  carry  imitation  of  the  shrieks  and   ', 
convulsions  of  pain  as  far  as  illusion  I  do  not  venture 
either  positively  to  deny  or  assert.     If  I  found  that  our 
actors  could  not,  I  should  first  inquire  whether  Garrick 
also  would  find  it  impossible ;  and  if  my  question  woro 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  still  bo  at  liberty  to 
luppose  that  the  acting  and  declamation  of  the  ancients 
tttamed  a  perfection  of  which  we  can  at  this  day  fo] 
ao  conception. 


CHAPl'EE  V. 


I      There  are  critics  of  antiquity  who.  on  the  ground  thftl 
Virgil's  description  must  have  serveil  as  a  model  for  '^ 
group  of  the  Laokoon,  maintain  that  the  latter  was  indeed 
flie  work  of  Greek  sculptors,  who,  however,  flourished 
t!ie  time  of  the  emjuerors.     Of  the  ancient  scholars  who 
'      lopportod  this  opinion,  I  will  now  mention  only  Bartho- 

^1018    Marliani,'    and    of    the    modem,   Montfaucon.* 
'  Track.  V.  1071 :  iiimi  Siarc  mpSitoi 
ItopogmpliiiB  Urbia  HoniaDa',  lib.  iv.  cap,  11 :  "  Et  gnaaquam  hi 
(AfieaBiider  et  PaljdoraB  et  AtbeiiodaruB  Bbodii)  si  Virgilii  dGsoiiptioiui 
fllUoaiD  biiDO  fonnaviera  videntnr,"  &c. 

'  Suppl.  ani  Ant,  Enpliq.  vol.  i.  p.  242:  "II  semblB  qu'Agesandre, 
Pnlyiiore  et  Atbenodore,  qui  en  furont  loa  ouvriera,  ajQut  travailld 
mume  &  I'enrie,  pour  laisser  im  monument,  qui  re'pondaEt  a  rinoom- 
puiUe  deeeriptioQ  qu'a  fait  Virgilo  <Ie  Laocooa/'ilic. 
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They  found,  without  doubt,  an  agreement  so  peculiar, 
between  the  work  of  art  and  the  description  of  the  poet, 
that  they  believed  it  impoeuBible  that  both  should  by 
chance  have  lighted  upon  the  same  circumstances ;  circum- 
stances, too,  of  such  a  nature  that  they  would  be  the  last 
to  force  themselves  upon  the  mind.  They  therefore 
assumed  that,  if  the  question  of  originality  and  priority 
of  invention  is  raised,  there  is  a  stronger  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  poet  than  of  the  artist. 

Only  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  a  third  alter- 
native is  loft :  that  the  poet  may  have  copied  as  little  from 
the  artist  as  the  artist  from  the  poet,  and  both  have 
drawn  from  a  common  ancient  source,  which,  according 
to  Macrobius,  was  probably  Peisander.^  For  when  the 
works  of  this  Greek  poot  wore  still  oxant,  it  was  a  piece 
of  more  schoolboy  knowledge  ("  pueris  decantatum  "),  that 
the  Roman  poet  not  only  imitated,  but,  as  might  be  said 
with  more  truth  still,  faithfully  translated  from  him,  the 
entire  account  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Hium, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  Thus,  if 
Virgil  had  followed  Peisandcr  in  the  story  of  Laokoon  also, 
tlio  Greek  artists  would  have  had  no  need  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  a  Latin  poet;  and  the  conjecture  as  to  the 
period  to  which  the  work  belongs  is  without  foundation. 

But  if  I  wore  compelled  to  maintain  the  opinion  of  Mar- 
liani  and  Montfaucon,  I  should  like  to  lend  them  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  escaping  from  this  difficulty.  Peisander's 
poems  are  lost,  and  wo  cannot  say  with  certainty  what 

•  Saturnal.  lib.  v.  cap.  2 :  •*  [Non  parva  Bunt  alia,]  quae  Virgilius  traxit 
a  GrsDcis,  [et  carmini  suo  tanquam  illic  imta  inseruit.]  Dioturumne 
me  putatis  qucB  vulgo  nota  sunt  ?  quod  Thoocritum  sibi  fecerit  pastor- 
alifl  operifl  autorem,  ruralis  Hesiodum?  et  quod  in  ipsis  Georgicis 
tempeBtatis  8erenitati8<que  signa  de  Arati  phienomenis  traxerit?  vel 
quod  eversionem  TrojsB,  oum  Sinono  buo,  ct  equo  Ugneo,  cseterisque 
omnibus  quad  librum  eecundum  faoiunt,  a  Pisandro  psene  ad  verbum 
transcripserit  ?  qui  inter  Grajcos  poetas  eminet  opere,  quod  a  nuptiis 
Jovifl  et  Junonis  incipiens  univcrsas  historias,  qusa  mediis  omnibus 
Bseculifi,  usque  ad  SBtatem  ipsius  Pisandri  contigerunt,  in  unam  seriem 
ooaotas  redegerit,  et  unum  ex  diversis  hiatibus  temporum  corpus 
effecerit?  In  quo  opere  inter  historias  caeteras  interitus  quoque 
Trojffi  in  hnnc  modum  relatus  est.  Qusb  fidelitcr  Maro  interpretando, 
fabricatus  est  sibi  Iliacad  urbis  ruinam.  Sed  ct  haec  et  talia  ut  pucria 
decantata  pnetereo.'' 
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was  His  TeTBian  of  the  story  of  Laokoon ;  bnt  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  still  find  traces 
in  the  Greek  authors.  This,  however,  has  as  little  as 
possible  in  common  with  the  narrative  of  Yirgil,  who 
mnst,  therefore,  have  entirely  recast  the  Greek  tradition 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  On  this  supposition  his 
account  of  the  misfortune  of  Laokoon  is  his  own  invention ; 
and  consequently,  if  the  artists  in  their  representation  are 
in  harmony  with  him,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
lived  after  his  time,  and  executed  their  group  after  his 
modeL 

Qnintus  Calaber,  it  is  true,  agrees  with  Virgil  in  making 
Laokoon  exhibit  a  suspicion  of  the  wooden  horse ;  but  the 
anger  of  Minerva,  drawn  upon  the  priest  for  so  doing,  is 
wreaked  upon  him  in  a  completely  diflferent  manner. 
The  ground  trembles  beneath  the  feet  of  the  warning 
Trojan;  terror  and  anguish  take  possession  of  him;  a 
burning  pain  rages  in  his  eyes ;  his  brain  suffers ;  he  goes 
mad;  he  is  struck  with  blindness.  *Then  when,  in  spite 
of  his  blindness,  he  ceases  not  to  counsel  the  burning  of 
the  wooden  horse,  Minerva  at  length  sends  two  terrible 
serpents,  which,  however,  seize  upon  his  children  only. 
Li  vain  they  stretch  out  their  hands  towards  their 
father.  The  poor  blind  man  can  afford  them  no  aid ;  they 
are  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  serpents  disappear  under  the 
earth.  Laokoon  himself,  however,  suffers  no  injiiry  from 
them,  and  that  this  version  is  not  peculiar  to  Quintus,* 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  commonly  received,  is  proved  by 
a  passage  from  Lykophron,  in  which  he  bestows  on  the 
serpents*  the  epithet  of  "  child-eaters." 

But  if  this  had  been  the  version  commonly  adopted  by 
the  Greeks,  Greek  artists  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
deviate  from  it;  or,  if  they  had,  could  scarcely  have 
chanced  to  do  so  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  Boman. 
poet,  unless  they  had  been  previously  acquainted  with 
him,  or  perhaps  had  received  an  express  commission  to 
take  his  description  as  their  model.  On  this  point,  I 
think,  a  defender  of  Montfaucon   and  Marliani   cannot 

*  Paralip.  xii.  383. 

•  Or  ratner  on  the  serpent,  for  Lykophron  mentiona  one  only  >^ 

Kotl  irai9ofi/WTOf  ropK^as  v4\irovs  StirXas. 


inBiat  too  etroiigly,  Virgil  iB  tUe_firBt  and  only  author 
who  makes  the  serpents  kill  the  father  as  well  aa 
children."       The    sculptors    do    this    likewise ;    which, 

'  I  do  not  forget  that  tlie  picture,  nn  wtuoli  EuidoIijqb  ezpatiales  in 
Pctronius,  miglit  be  oiteil  on  tlifl  apposite  side  of  the  queatioii.  It 
Tspresented  the  -  desttoolioa  dC  Tioy.  and  pBrtinolaily  the  utory  of 
lAokoon,  under  precierl;  tbe  same  cirouiaalauccB  which  Vitgil  hw 
recounted  :  and  since  it  stood  in  tbe  eame  gallery  at  Naples,  in  which 
were  some  other  Buoient  piotoree  b;  Zeaxis,  Piotogenee,  and  Apellca, 
it  also  might  reaeoiiably  be  sappoeed  to  hare  been  an  old  Greek  paint- 
ing. Only  I  must  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  a  novel  writer  U  no 
historiaD,  This  gallery,  this  picture,  this  EumolpuB,  seem  never  to 
have  existed  anywhere,  save  in  the  imagiaatioQ  of  PetroniuB.  Nothing 
oetrajB  the  entire  Action  mure  plainly  than  the  uianifeBt  tiaoea  of  an 
almost  schoolboy  imitation  of  Virgil's  description.  It  is  worth  wliita 
.  institatiDR  the  compaiisoo,  Tlie  Following  passage  ia  from  Tirgil 
(.aineid,  S.  108)  :— 

"  Hie  alind  majus  miserls  multoqpe  tremcnilDm 
Objicitur  magis,  atqne  improvida  pectoru  turbat. 
LaocoDD,  ductus  Ncptuno  sorte  eaccrdos, 
Sollemnis  tanmm  ingentem  mactabat  ad  aras. 
Ecce  aatam  gem  in  i  a  Tenedo  tranquilla  pec  alto — 
Horresco  refcreiu — inunenaia  orhibua  angucs 
locombuDt  pdago,  paritcrquB  ad  litiira  tendimt : 
Pectoca  quorum  inter  fluctua  arrecta  jnbffique 
Sanguincffi  suporant  nudoB,  pars  cetcrn  pontum 
Pone  legit,  simmtque  immcnsa  voliiiuiuu  terga- 
Flt  sonitus,  Bpumnnte  salo.    Jomque  arva  teuebaut, 
Ardentesque  dcuIob  sntTecti  eauguiue  et  igiti 
Sibila  lambebant  linguia  vibrantibua  ara, 
Difi^igimus  tIdu  exsangues ;  illi  agmine  certo 
Idocoonta  petnnt.    Et  primnm  parva  diiorum 
Oorpora  natomm  serpeoB  nrnplcxus  utcrque 
Implioat,  et  miseroa  moran  depaacitnr  artus; 
Post  ipsum,  anxilio  Bubeuntcm  et  tela  fcrentem 
Corripinut,  spiiisque  ligant  ingonCibua ;  ct  jam 
Bis  medinm  amplexi,^bia  ooUo  squamen.  oircum 
Terga  da(i,  superant  capite  et  oervicibua  altis. 
Ille  eimul  manibus  tendit  direllete  uodoe, 
FerfoBus  Eanie  vittas  atroqne  vencno, 
Clamores  simu!  horrendoB  ad  aidem  tolllf ; 
Qualea  muijitua,  fugit  oum  snuciua  aram 

So  also  Eumoltiue ;  for  we  may  say  of  him,  ns  of  all  otlier  imprc' 
Mri,  that  thcv  arc  at  least  us  much  indobtod  to  their  mtmoiy  ux  a 
Dane*  aa  lo  their  imagination:— 

"Base  aUa  monstra.    Celsa  qua  Tonedoa  maia 
rej>ellit,  tnmida  consiirgunt  &eta, 


I 

I 
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seeing  tliat  they  were  Greeks,  it  would  have  been  un- 
natural to^BXpect'they  should ;  Virgil's  description,  there- 
fore, probably  suggested  it. 


ITndaque  resultat  soissa  tranquillo  minor. 
Qualis  silenti  noote  remorum  sonus 
Longe  refertur,  cum  premunt  classes  mare, 
Polsumque  manner  aoiete  imposita  gemit. 
Bespicimus,  angues  orbibus  geminis  feruut 
Ad  saxa  fluotus :  tumida  quorum  pectora 
Bat^  ut  alto,  lateribus  spumas  agunt : 
Dat  Cauda  sonitum ;  libersa  ponto  jubss 
Gorusoant  luminibus,  fulipineum  jubar 
Inoendit  sequor,  sibilisque  undse  tremunt. 
Stupuere  mentes.    Infulis  stabant  sacri 
Phrygioque  cultu  gemina  nati  pignora 
Laocoonto,  quoa  repente  tergoribus  ligant 
Angues  oorusci :  parvulas  illi  manus 
Ad  ora  referunt :  neuter  auzilio  sibi, 
XJterque  fratri  transtulit  pias  vices, 
Morsque  ipsa  miseros  mutuo  perdit  rneto* 
Aooumulat  ecce  libenun  funus  parens, 
Infirmus  auxiUator :  inTa4unt  virum 
Jam  merte  pasti,  membraqpe  ad  terram  trahunt 
Jacet  sac^os  inter  aras  viotima/' 

The  principal  features  in  both  passages  are  the  same,  and  different 
ideas  are  expressed  in  similar  words.  But  these  are  trifles  which  strike 
the  eye  at  once ;  there  are  other  signs  of  imitation  which,  though  less 
palpable,  are  no  less  certain.  If  titio  imitator  is  a  man  who  has  any 
confidence  in  himself,  he  rarely  imitates  without  attempting  to  beautify; 
aud  if  this  endeavour  is,  in  his  opinion,  successful,  he  is  fox  enough  to 
sweep  out  with  his  tail  the  footsteps  whicli  might  betray  the  path 
by  which  he  had  come.  But  even  this  vain  desire  to  beautify, 
and  this  caution  taken  to  appear  original,  betray  him;  for  the 
beautifying  prooess  results  in  exaggeration  and  unnatural  refinement: 
Virgil  says  **  sanguines  jubsa  " ;  retronius,  *'  libersa  jubsfi  luminibus 
coruscant"  Yirgil  has  '^ardentes  oculos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni"; 
Petronius,  "fulmineum  jubar  incendit  aquor";  Virgil,  **fit  sonitus 
spumante  salo/';  Petronius,  "  sibilis  unda  tremunt."  Thus  the  plagiarist 
always  passes  from  the  great  to  the  monstrous,  and  from  the  marvellous 
to  the  impossible.  The  description  of  the  boys  being  encircled  by  the 
serpent-folds  is  in  Virgil  a  mrer^on,  drawn  by  a  few  expressive  strokes, 
which  tell  only  of  their  helplessness  and  distress.  Petronius  turns  this 
sketch  into  a  finished  picture,  and  makes  tlie  two  boys  a  pair  of  heroic 

souls  :^ 

'*  Neuter  auxilio  sibi 
Uterque  fratri  transtulit  pias  vices 
Morsque  ipsa  miseros  mutuo  perdit  met\i.^ 


«e 
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I 


I  am  fnlly  oonsciouB  bow  far  this  ptoba'bUity  faUa 
■hort  of  historical  certainty.  But,  though  I  intend  to 
ilmw  110  furtlior  hietoriral  conclusion  from  it,  I  think  it 
In,  at  tho  least,  adinittaible  as  an  hypotheeis,  on  which  a 
critic  loay  be  allowed  to  baae  his  obBervations.  Whether 
tliciii  it  is  proved,  or  not,  that  tho  sculptora  took  Tirgil'a 
(loitariiition  for  their  model.  I  shall  merely  assume  it  for 
tho  kuKO  of  inquiring  how  they  would  in  that  case  hare 
executed  their  tusk.  1  have  already  clearly  expressed  my 
opinioDB  upon  the  subject  of  the  shriek;  and  perhapa 
a  further  oomparison  may  lead  to  no  less  instructive 
ubsorvntions. 

Tho  idea  of  connecting  the  father  and  his  two  sons  in 
imc  knot,  by  means  of  the  murderous  serpents,  is  undeni- 
ably a  happy  one,  and  evinces  an  artistic  imagination  of 
no  ordinary  power.  To  whom  is  the  credit  of  it  due  ?  To 
the  poet,  or  the  artiats?     Montfancon  aflirmB  that  he  can- 


Suoli  splMpnlttl  ii  not  eipeoled  from  oither  cliililron  or  men.  How 
inuuti  bi'ttcr  tbo  Grcpk  underjlo^il  natun:  (Quitilus  Calober,  sii.  459) 
whon  lio  makei  ovon  tlie  nmtbors  forget  their  children  at  the  appear- 
luioe  of  tbs  horrlblu  M^rjienla :  so  completely  were  the  efforts  m  all 
tunud  fenwrdB  tUric  own  preBoiration — 


Another  dovice  fur  hLdLne  their  fmitatioo,  vei?  conunoa  among 
ptn^ftTiitH,  ia  tlmt  of  elisnging  the  aJiBduWB  in  thu  original  into  ligiita 
In  tlio  oopT,  tind  on  tlie  other  haod  throwing  the  lights  into  the  buek- 
Ipfliind.  Virgil  tiilica  eoma  pains  to  render  the  size  of  the  Berpenla 
pHlpnble,  bacanee  it  is  on  this  immense  size  that  tlie  probahilily  ot  the 
following  iceno  duiienda  :  tho  noiae  they  cause  ia  bat  a  Bubordinate 
hluft,  intended  to  be^'Ot  o  nrnre  vivid  uooeeption  of  it  FetroniuB,  on 
the  ooatrary,  oonTorta  t)iia  Bobordinale  idea  into  a  prominent  featorei 
itoiuribes  the  noise  wltli  atPiti  prolixity,  and  torgeto  the  size  ao  oom- 
plet«ly  that  we  are  alranBt  left  to  infer  it  from  the  snnnd.  It  is  difBoult 
to  haUere  that  he  ootild  have  fa-lltm  into  this  impropriety,  if  he  bod 
drawn  his  description  from  imagination  flolely,  and  had  hnd  no  pottetu 
before  him,  from  which  lie  borrowed  his  design,  thongh  anxious  at  the 
some  time  to  conceal  his  plBgiarisn).  Indeed  we  may  hold  it  to  be  a 
rule  that  eyeiy  poetical  ptuture  wliich  is  overladen  in  its  leeB  important 
featorei^  while  defioient  in  its  weightier,  is  an  nnancceBafnl  imitation; 
nor  can  the  concluuon  be  affected  by  its  posBessing  many  lighter  beiiu- 
tles,  or  OQT  being  able  or  onable  b>  indicate  the  orlginaL 
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not  find  it  in  the  poet's  work  ;^  but  I  think  he  has  not 
read  him  with  sufficient  attention. 

*'  nii  agmine  oerto 
Laocoonta  petunt,  et  primnm  parva  duorum 
Corpora  natomm  serpens  amplexns  uterque 
Lnplicat,  et  miseros  morsn  depascitnr  artus. 
Post  ipsiun,  anxilio  snbenntem  et  tela  ferentem 
Corripinnt,  spirisque  ligant  ingentibus." 

The  poet  has  described  the  serpents  as  of  wonderful 
length.  They  have  wound  their  folds  round  the  boy3, 
and,  when  the  father  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  sons,  they 
seize  upon  him  also  ("  corripiunt ").  Owing  to  the  size  they 
are  represented  as  being,  they  could  not  at  once  have  un- 
woimd  themselves  from  the  sons.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  a  moment  when  they  had  already  attacked  the 
father  with  their  heads  and  fore  parts,  while  the  folds  of 
their  tails  still  encircled  his  children.  This  moment  is 
necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  poetical  picture ;  the  poet 
allows  us  to  become  completely  conscious  of  it,  but  this 
was  not  precisely  the  time  for  depicting  it  in  detail.  That 
the  old  commentators  actually  detected  it  seems  to  be  shown 
by  a  passage  in  Donatus.^  How  much  less  likely,  then, 
would  it  be  to  escape  the  notice  of  artists,  upon  whose 
penetrating  sight  everything  that  can  be  of  advantage  to 
them  bursts  with  such  speed  and  significance. 
Though  the  poet  describes  Laokoon  as  fettered  by  so 

'  SappL  anx  Antiq.  Ez^)!.  t.  i.  p.  243 :  *<  II  y  a  qnelqne  petite  dxS4- 
rcnce  entre  ce  ^ue  dit  Virgile,  et  ce  que  le  marbre  repr^sente.  H  semble, 
selon  ce  ^ue  dit  le  po^te,  que  les  serpents  qultt^rent  les  deux  enfants 
poor  vemr  entortiller  le  p^re,  au  lien  que,  aans  ce  marbre,  ils  lient  en 
infime  temps  les  enfants  et  lenr  p^o." 

*  Bonatus  ad  y.  227,  lib.  ii.  ^neid  :  '*  Mirandum  non  est,  clypeo  et 
suDulacri  vestigiis  tegi  potuisse,  quos  supra  et  longos  et  validos  dixit, 
et  mnltiplici  ambitu  circumdedisse  Laoooontis  corpus  ac  liberorum,  et 
fnisse  8!q>erfluam  partem."  It  appears  to  me,  in  regard  to  this  passage, 
that  either  the  non  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  must  be  omitted, 
or  else  that  an  entire  dependent  clause  is  wanting  at  the  end.  For 
since  the  serpents  wert;  of  such  an  extraordinary  size,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  could  hide  themselves  under  the  shield  of  the 
goddess  :  unless  the  shield  were  itself  very  large,  and  belonged  to  a 
ool(»«d  statue.  The  confirmation  of  this  supposition  was  doubtlessly 
contained  in  the  missing  consequent  clause,  or  the  non  ha&uo  m<&«xi\\i<^. 
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many  serpent  coils,  he  carefully  avoids  mentioning  the 
arms,  and  thus  loaves  his  hands  m  perfect  freedom. 


**  Illo  simul  manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos.** 

In  this  the  artists  necessarily  had  to  follow  his  example. 
Nothing  adds  so  much  expression  and  life  to  a  figure  as 
the  movement  of  the  hands ;  in  the  case  of  the  passions 
especially,  the  most  speaking  face  is  meaningless  without 
it.  Had  the  arms  be^n  fast  locked  to  the  bodies  by  the 
folds  of  the  sorponts,  thoy  would  have  spread  torpor  and 
death  over  the  whole  group.  They  are  therefore  seen  in 
full  play,  both  in  the  principal  figure  and  in  those  with 
it ;  and  thoir  activity  is  greatest  where  the  pain  is  most 
violent. 

But  this  froedom  of  the  hands  was  the  only  point  in  the 
coiling  of  the  serpents  that  the  artist  could  have  borrowed 
with  advantage  from  tlio  poet.  Virgil  tells  us  that  the  mon- 
sters wound  themselves  twice  round  both  the  body  and  neck 
of  thoir  victim,  while  their  heads  towered  high  above  him. 

"  Bis  medium  amploxi,  bis  collo  squamea  circum 
Torga  dati,  superant  capito  ot  corvicibus  altis." 

Now  this  picture  satisfies  the  imagination  excellently; 
tho  noblest  parts  of  the  body  are  compressed  to  suffocation, 
and  the  poison  flows  dii^ectly  up  to  the  face ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  it  was  no  picture  for  the  artist,  whose  object  was 
to  exhibit  in  the  body  the  pain  and  workings  of  the 
poison.  Now,  to  enable  us  to  perceive  these,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  frame  had  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible,  and 
all  external  pressure  avoided,  by  which  the  play  of  the 
suffering  nerves  and  working  muscles  might  be  weakened 
and  diverted.  The  twofold  coils  of  the  serpents  would 
have  concealed  the  whole  body,  and  left  that  painful  con- 
traction of  the  stomach,  which  is  so  expressive,  altogether 
invisible.  Those  parts  of  tho  body  which  would  have 
boon  still  exposed  above,  below,  or  between  the  folds, 
would  have  been  seen  amidst  compressions  and  disten- 
sions, the  effect  not  of  inward  pain  but  of  external  pres- 
sure. Again,  by  the  neck  being  twice  encircled,  that 
pyramidal  culmination  of  the  group,  which  is  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed ;  and  the 
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pointed  heads  of  the  serpents,  projecting  from  the  mass 
and  shooting  into  the  air,  would  have  produced  such  a 
sudden  fatlling  off  in  proportion  that  the  form  of  the 
whole  would  have  become  offensive  in  the  extreme.  There 
are  designers  who  have  been  foolish  enough,  in  spite  of 
this,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  poet.  To  take  one  example 
among  several,  we  may  learn  with  repugnance  the  effect 
of  such  an  imitation  from  a  drawing  by  Frank  Cleyn.* 
The  ancient  sculptors  saw  at  a  glance  that  in  this  case 
their  art  required  an  absolute  difference  of  treatment ;  they 
removed  all  the  coils  from  the  body  and  neck  to  the 
thighs  and  feet.  Here  they  could  conceal  and  squeeze  as 
much  as  was  necessary,  without  causing  any  detriment  to 
the  expression.  Here,  moreover,  they  awakened  the  idea 
of  suddenly  checked  flight,  and  of  a  kind  of  immobility, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  artificial  pro- 
longation of  the  same  attitude. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  this  obvious 
difference  in  the  coiling  of  the  serpents,  between  the  work 
of  art  and  the  description  of  the  poet,  has  been  passed  over 
in  complete  silence  by  the  critics.  It  exalts  the  wisdom 
of  the  artists  just  as  much  as  the  other  difference,  which 
they  have  all  remarked,  but  have  sought  to  justify  rather 
than  ventured  to  approve.  I  mean  the  difference  in 
respect  to  drapery.  The  Laokoon  of  Virgil  is  arrayed  in 
his  priestly  gar^lents ;  while  in  the  group  both  he  and  his 
sons  appear  entirely  naked.  There  are  some  who  have 
detected  a  gross  absurdity  in  a  king's  son  and  a  priest  officia- 
ting at  a  sacrifice  being  thus  represented.  And  to  these 
objectors  the  critics  of  art  answer  in  all  seriousness  that  to 
he  sure  it  is  an  error  against  conventionality,  but  that  the 
artists  were  forced  into  it  because  they  could  not  attire 
their  figures  in  becoming  robes.  Sculpture,  say  they,  can- 
not imitate  any  stuffs ;  thick  folds  produce  a  bad  effect ; 
out  of  two  evils  therefore  we  must  choose  the  least,  and 

•  In  the  splendid  (large  folio)  edition  of  Dryden's  Virgil  (published 
in  London  1697).  And  even  in  this  picture  the  serpents  are  only  coiled 
once  round  the  body,  and  scarcely  at  all  round  the  neck.  If  so  mediocre 
an  artist  require  any  further  justification,  the  only  plea  that  can  bo 
urged  m  his  favour  is  that  prints  are  intended  to  serro  meiic\N  qa 
illustrations  of  the  text;  and  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  mdepeme^X 
works  of  Bit. 
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rather  ran  counter  to  truth  itself  thou  offesd  iit  respect  to 
the  drapery.*"  If  the  ancient  artiste  would  have  sniileii  i 
at  the  objection,  I  know  not  what  they  would  have  said 
to  the  reply.  Art  could  not  bo  reduced  to  a  lower  level 
thaa  it  ie  by  this  defence.  For  supposing  that  sculpture 
could  have  imitated  the  difference  of  testure  as  well  as 
painting,  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  Laokoon 
to  have  been  draped?  Should  we  have  lost  nothing 
beneath  this  drapery?  Has  a  garment,  the  work  of  a 
slavish  hand,  as  much  beauty  as  an  organic  body,  the 
work  of  everlasting  Wisdom  ?  Does  it  demand  the  same 
powers?  la  it  of  tho  same  merit?  Is  it  equally  honour- 
able to  imitate  the  one  as  the  other?  Is  deception  all 
that  our  eyes  require?  Is  it  of  no  importance  to  them  by 
what  they  are  deceived? 

In  poetry  a  garment  is  no  garment ;  it  conceals  nothing. 
Our  imagination  sees  everything  beneath  it.  Laokoon 
may  have  rohea  in  Virgil  or  not,  hifl  sufferings  are  visible 
to  the  imagination  in  every  part  of  the  body,  as  much  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  sees  indeed  the  priestly  fillet 
encircle  his  brow,  but  the  brow  is  not  hidden.  Nay,  this 
fillet  is  not  only  no  hindrance,  it  even  strengthens  the 
idea  which  we  form  of  the  calamity  of  the  sufferer  : — 
"  PerfusUB  Banie  vittas  atroque  veneno." 

'  Tliie  ia  the  judgment  of  De  Piles  btmseli'  in  his  noteH  to  Da 


e'vit^,  antant  qn'iU  ont  pn,  d'habitler  lea  Sgarea  d'hommea :  pane 
penrf,  comme  nous  nrons  deft  dit,  qu'en  Bculptare 


vait  iiniter  1i>b  etoSea  at  que  lea  gros  plia  faisKient  on  mp-UTuia  effot.  _ 
y  a  preaqiio  autant  d'uiemples  de  cetle  vc'rik',  qn'il  y  a  parmi  lee  aotiqnes 
lie  figuroa  d'hommca  nuda.  Jo  mpportomi  Beulement  celui  du  Laoeoon, 
leqnel  scion  IttTraiacmblftnco  devmit  fetra  rfitn.  En effet,  quolle  apptt- 
reuco  y  a-t-U  qu'nn  fila  do  lloi,  qu'un  prttre  d'AnolIoa  Be  trouvat  lout 
nud  liana  la  c^cenionie  octuellu  d'ua  sacrifice ;  car  lea  serpunta  pmu^nt 
de  rile  de  Tdii^das  au  rivage  do  Troye,  et  eurpiirent  Laocoon  et  am 
tilg  dana  le  tempamcme  qu'il  sai^iifiait  Ji  Ncpttmosur  Ie  bord  dela  mer. 
romnie  Is  marque  Virgile  dana  Ie  seeond  livre  de  aon  En^de.  Cependant 
lea  Artiatea  qui  sont  les  nuteara  de  ca  bel  ouvrngo  ont  bien  vu,  qulls 
ne  poavaieut  paa  leui  doiuisr  de  T^temenls  convunal>lbg  k  leur  quality, 
Sana  faire  Dommi)  un  amas  de  pierres,  dost  le  massa  tessemblerait  i^  un 
rocher,  an  lieu  des  lioi^  ailmirables  flgures,  qui  ont  4te  et  qni  aonl 
toujours  radmimtioQ  des  aiecli's.  C'eat  pour  cela  que,  de  deux  iacoo- 
T^nlenta,  its  ont  jugi  calui  des  draperiua  beaacoup  plus  fiebeni  qua 
felui  d'aUer  oonire  fa  vfirit^  mftme." 
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His  priestly  dignity  avails  him  not,  even  its  emllem,  that 
which  above  everything  wins  him  respect  and  honour,  is 
drenched  and  polluted  by  the  poisoned  foam.  But  the 
artist  must  resign  these  subordinate  ideas  if  the  main 
subject  is  not  to  suffer.  Had  he  left  Laokoon  only  this 
fiUet,  he  would  in  a  great  degree  have  weakened  the 
expression ;  for  the  brow,  which  is  the  seat  of  it,  would 
have  "been  in  part  concealed.  Thus,  as  formerly  in  the 
case  of  the  shriek,  he  saciificed  expression  to  beauty,  he 
here  offers  up  conventionality  to  expression.  Convention- 
ality was  especially  but  lightly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 
They  felt  that  the  highest  aim  of  their  art  led  to  its  com- 
plete rejection.  Beauty  is  that  highest  aim;  necessity 
invented  garments;  and  what  has  art  in  common  with 
necessity?  I  grant  that  there  is  also  a  beauty  in  drapery, 
but  can  it  be  compared  with  that  of  the  human  form  ? 
And  shall  he  who  can  attain  to  the  greater  rest  content 
with  the  less  ?  I  much  fear  that  the  most  perfect  master 
in  drapery  shows  by  that  very  talent  wherein  his  weak- 
ness lies. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

My  hypothesis,  that  the  artists  have  imitated  the  poet,  does 
not  amount  to  a  disparagement  of  them.  Nay,  through 
this  imitation,  their  wisdom  is  shown  in  the  most  favour- 
able light.  They  followed  the  poet,  without  suffering 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  him  even  in  the  merest  trifles. 
They  were  indeed  furnished  with  their  design,  but,  since 
this  design  had  to  be  transferred  from  one  art  to  another, 
they  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  original 
thought.  And  the  original  ideas,  displayed  in  their  devia- 
tions from  their  model,  are  a  proof  that  they  excelled  in 
their  own  art  as  much  as  the  poet  in  his. 

I  will  now  invert  my  hypothesis,  and  assume  that  the 
poet  has  copied  the  artists.    There  are  scholars  who  main-  ^ 
tain  that  this  is  the  truth,^  but  I  cannot  discover  that  they 

*  Maffei,  Kichardson,  and  more  lately  still  Herr  von  Hagedom 
(Betrachttmgen  iiber  die  Malerei,  p.  37.    Richardson,  Tmt€  d.^  \ak 
Peintore,  tome  iii.  p.  51S>    De  Fon  taines  scarcely  deaeiy e&  to\>^  Qj\^<&i\ 
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have  any  historical  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  They  pro- 
bably looked  upon  the  group  as  so  supremely  beantifal 
that  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  it  belonged  to  the 
late  period  to  which  it  is  usually  ascribed ;  it  must,  they 
thought,  have  belonged  to  the  age  when  art  was  in  ite 
fullest  bloom,  since  that  alone  seemed  worthy  of  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  excellent  as  Virgil's  description 
is,  there  are  several  features  in  it  of  which  the  artist  tsoidd 
make  no  use.  This  conclusion  limits  the  general  principle, 
**  that  a  good  poetical  picture  will  necessarily  produce  an 
equally  good  material  painting ;  and  that  a  poet's  descrip- 
tion is  only  so  far  good  as  the  artist  can  follow  it  in  all  its 
details."  This  limitation  one  is  inclined  to  assume,  even 
before  we  see  it  confirmed  by  examples,  if  we  simply  con- 
sider the  wide  sphere  of  poetry,  the  boundless  field  of  our 
imagination,  and  the  spirituality  of  its  images;  a  great 
and  various  throng  of  which  can  be  placed  in  the  closest 
juxtaposition,  without  concealing  or  disfiguring  each 
other,  which  perhaps  would  be  the  effect  that  the  objects 
themselves,  or  their  natural  symbols,  would  produce  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time. 

But  if  the  less  cannot  contain  the  greater,  the  less  can 
be  comprised  in  the  greater.  I  mean,  although  each  trait 
of  which  the  descriptive  poet  avails  himself  need  not 
necessarily  have  as  good  effect  upon  the  other  surface,  or 
in  marble,  yet  could  not  every  detail  of  which  the  artist 
avails  himself  be  just  as  effective  in  the  work  of  the  poet  ? 
Indisputably!  for  that  which  is  beautiful  in  a  work  of 
art  is  beautiful  not  to  our  eyes  but  to  our  imagination, 
affected  by  their  means.  Thus,  as  the  same  image  may 
be  raised  afresh  in  our  imagination  by  means  either  of 
arbitrary  or  natural  symbols,  so  the  same  pleasure,  though 
not  the  same  degree  of  it,  must  on  each  occasion  be  again 
excited. 

But,  admitting  this,  I  must  acknowledge  that  to  me  the 
supposition  that  Virgil  imitated  the  artists  appears  far 
more  incomprehensible  than  its  converse.     If  the  artiste 


to  this  list.  He  maintams  certainly  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of 
Virgil  that  the  poet  had  the  group  in  his  mind ;  but  he  is  ignorant 
enough  to  assert  that  it  is  the  work  of  Phcidias. 
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Have  copied  the  poet,  I  can  account  and  answer  for  all 
their  deviations  from  him ;  they  were  compelled  to  deviate, 
for  the  very  details,  which  would  have  offended  against 
harmony  in  them,  found  harmonious  expression  in  the 
other.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  the  deviation  of  the 
poet.  If  in  each  and  every  point  he  had  faithfully 
followed  the  group,  would  he  not  still  have  transmitted  to 
us  a  most  excellent  picture  ?  ^     I  well  understand  how  his 


'  I  cannot  refer  to  anything  more  decisive,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
poiin  of  Sadoleto.  It  is  worthy  of  an  ancient  poet,  and,  since  it  may 
W(  II  serve  instead  of  an  engraving,  J  venture  upon  inserting  it  whole. 

"i)E  LAOOOONTIS  STATUA  JACOBI   SADOLETI  CARMEN 

£cce  altoterrsB  e  cumulo,  ingentisque  ruinsB 
Yisceribus,  iterum  redncem  .longinqua  reduxit 
Laocoonta  dies.    Aulis  regalibus  olim 
Qui  stetit,  atque  tuos  omabat,  Tite,  penates. 
DivinsB  simulacrum  artis,  neo  docta  vetustas 
Nobilius  spectabat  opus,  nunc  celsa  revisit 
Exemptnm  tenebris  redivivsa  moenia  Bomse. 
Quid  primum  summumve  loquar  ?  miserumne  parentem 
£t  prolem  geminam  ?  an  sinuatos  flezibus  angues 
Terribili  aspectu  ?  caudasque  irasque  draconum 
Vulneraque  et  veros,  saxo  moriente,  dolores? 
Horret  ad  hsac  animus,  mutaque  ab  imagine  pulsat 
Pectora  non  parvo  pietas  oommixta  tremori. 
Prolixum  bini  spiris  glomerantur  in  orbem 
Ardentes  oolubri,  et  sinuosis  orbibus  errant, 
Temaque  multiplici  constringuut  corpora  nexu. 
Vix  oculi  Bufferre  valent,  crudele  tuendo 
Kxitium,  casusque  feros  :  micat  alter,  et  ipsum 
Laoooonta  petit,  totumque  infraque  supraque 
Impiicat  et  rabido  tandem  ferit  ilia  morsu. 
Connexum  refugit  corpus,  torquentia  sese 
Membra,  latusque  retro  sinuatum  a  vulnere  cernas. 
Ille  dolore  acri,  et  laniatu  impulsus  acerbo, 
Dat  genitum  ingentem,  crudosque  evellere  dentes 
Oonnixus,  isevam  impatiens  ad  terga  Ghelydri 
Objicit :  intendunt  nervi,  coUectaque  ab  omni 
Corpore  vis  frustra  summis  conatibus  instat. 
Ferre  nequit  rabiem,  et  de  vulnere  murmur  anhelum  eeL 
^  At  serpens  lapsu  crebro  redeunte  subintrat 

Lubricus,  intortoque  ligat  genua  infima  nodo. 
Ab^ibtuiit  sursB,  spirisque  prementibus  arctum 
Cms  tumet,  obsepto  turgent  vitalia  pulsu, 
Liventesque  atro  distendunt  sanguine  venas. 
Ne<r  minus  in  natos  eadem  vis  effera  s»vit 
Impiexugue  angit  rapido,  miseiandaque  mcmbxa 
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imagination,  working  of  its  own  accord,  could  lead  liiw*  to 
this  or  that  detail,  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  recuson  why 
his  judgment  should  feel  itself  compelled  to  change  the 
beautiful  details  which  were  already  before  his  eyes  for 
others.  I  think,  too,  that  if  Virgil  had  had  the  group  of 
Laokoon  for  a  model,  he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
put  such  restraint  upon  himself  as  to  have  left  as  it  were 
to  mere  conjecture  the  entanglement  of  all  three  bodies  in 
a  single  knot.  It  would  have  struck  his  eyes  too  vividly ; 
he  would  have  experienced  from  it  an  effect  too  excellent 
not  to  have  brought  it  more  prominently  forward  in  his 
description.  I  have  said  that  this  was  not  precisely  the 
time  for  depicting  this  entanglement  in  detail.^  No ;  but 
the  addition  of  a  single  word  might  easily,  we  may  con- 
ceive, have  distinctly  expressed  it  without  removing  it 


Dilacerat ;  jamque  alterius  depasta  cmentuin 
Pectus,  suprema  genitorem  voce  cientis, 
Circumjectu  orbip,  validoque  volumiDO  fi]lcit. 
Alter  adhuc  nuUo  violatus  corpora  morsu, 
Dum  parat  adducta  caudam  divellere  planta, 
Horret  ad  aspectum  miseri  patris,  hseret  in  illo, 
Et  jam  jam  ingentes  fletus,  lachrymasque  cadentes 
Anceps  in  dubio  retinet  timer.    Erge  perenni 
Qui  tantum  statuistis  opus  jam  laude  nitentcs. 
Artifices  magni  (quanquam  et  melioribus  nctis 
Qusoritur  {cternum  nomen,  multoque  licebat 
Clarius  ingeniura  venturaB  tradere  famse) 
Attamen  ad  laudem  quajcunquo  oblata  facultas 
Egregium  banc  rapere,  et  summa  ad  fastigia  nitL 
Vos  rigidum  lapidem  viyis  animare  figuris 
Eximii,  et  vivos  spiranti  in  marmore  sensus 
Inscrere,  aspicimus  motumquo  iramque  doloremque, 
Et  pene  audimus  gemitus  :  vos  extulit  dim 
Clara  Rhodos,  vestrsa  jacuerunt  artis  honores 
I'empore  ab  immense,  quos  rursum  in  luce  secunda 
Roma  videt,  oelebratque  frequens :  operisque  vetustl 
Gratia  parta  recens.    Quanto  prsBstantius  ergo  est 
Ingenio,  aut  quovis  extendere  fata  labore, 
Quam  fastus  et  opes  etinanem  extendere  luxum." 

(V.  Leodegarii  a  Quercu  Farrago  Poematum,  T.  ii.  p.  63.)  Gruter  also 
lias  inserted  this  poem,  together  with  some  others  of  Sadoleto's,  in  his 
well-known  collection  (Delio.  Poei  Italorum.  Parte  alt.  p.  582).  His 
Jf'sion,  however,  is  very  inaconrate  ;  e.g.  for  bini,  v.  14,  he  reads  vivi ; 
«»  want,  T.  16,  Oram,  &c. 

'  CSee  p.  89,  ahoveJ] 
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firom  that  background  in  which  the  poet  was  obliged  to 
leave  it.  What  the  artist  could  express  without  this  word 
would  not  have  been  left  unexpressed  by  the  poet  had  he 
already  seen  it  put  forward  by  the  artist.  "~ 

The  artist  had  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  not  allowing 
the  suffering  of  Laokoon  to  break  forth  into  a  cry,  but .  if 
the  poet  had  had  before  him  in  the  work  of  art  so  moving 
a  union  of  pain  and  beauty,  was  there  anything  to  oblige 
him  to  pass  by  so  completely  the  manly  dignity  and  high- 
souled  patience  which  this  union  suggests,  and  to  shock 
us  at  once  with  the  horrible  shriek  of  his  Laokoon? 
Bichardson  says, "  Virgil's  Laokoon  was  obliged  to  shriek, 
because  it  was  the  poet's  aim  not  so  much  to  excite  com- 
passion for  him  as  alarm  and  horror  among  the  Trojans." 
I  will  allow  it,  although  Bichardson  does  not  appear  to 
have  reflected  that  the  poet  does  not  give  this  narrative  in 
his  own  person,  but  represents  ^neas  as  relating  it,  and 
relat^lg  it  in  the  presence  of  Dido,  upon  whose  sympathy 
he  could  not  work  too  strongly.  However,  it  is  not  the 
shriek  which  surprises  me,  but  the  absence  of  all  that 
gradation  in  introducing  it  to  which  the  poet  must  have 
been  led  had  he,  as  we  are  assuming,  had  the  work  of  art 
for  his  model.  Eichardson  adds,*  "  The  story  of  Laokoon 
is  only  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  pathethic  description 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  city ;  the  poet,  therefore, 
abstained  from  making  it  more  interesting,  that  our  atten- 
tion, which  this  last  horrible  night  fully  demands,  might 
not  be  previously  engrossed  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single 
citizen."  But  that  is  attempting  to  look  at  the  whole 
scene  from  the  picturesque  point  of  view  from  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  viewed.  The'  misfortune  of  Laokoon 
and  the  destruction  of  the  city  are  not,  with  the  poet,  con- 
nected pictures.  The  two  form  no  whole  such  as  our  eyes 
either  could  or  ought  to  take  in  together  at  a  glance,  in 
which  case  only  would  there  be  a  fear  that  our  mind  should 
dwell  more  upon  Laokoon  than  upon  the  burning  to^ioi. 

^  De  la  Peinture,  tome  iii.  p.  516 :  "  C'est  Thorreur  que  los  Troiens  ont 
000900  contre  Laocoon,  qui  ^tait  ndcessaire  k  Yirgile  pour  la  condulte  de 


peinture  d'un  petit  maJbear  d'un  Particulier.'* 
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Tlio   description   of  the  one  followB  upon   1 

other,  and,  however  affecting  the  first  may  \ 

Bee  what  disparagement  it  can  bring  upon  its  S' 

unless  it  be  that  in  itself  the  second  is  not  suEQciently 

pathetic. 

The  poet  would  have  had  leas  reaaon  still  for  altering 
the  coils  of  the  serpents.  In  the  work  of  art  they  occupy 
the  hands  and  confine  the  feet  of  their  victims.  Pleasing 
as  is  this  arrangement  to  the  eyes,  so  the  image  of  it 
which  is  loft  upon  the  imagination  is  vivid.  Indeed  it  is 
BO  expresBive  and  clear  that  the  representation  of  it  hy 
words  is  but  little  weaker  than  its  material  repreBon- 
tation. 

"  Mioat  alter,  et  ipsum 
Laocoonta  petit,  totumque  infraque  supraque 
Implicat,  ct  rabido  tandem  ferit  ilia  morsu. 


At  serpens  lapsu  crehro  redeunte  Bubintrat 
Lubricus,  intortoque  ligat  genua  infima  nodo.' 


wo^n 


These  are  lines  of  Sadoleto's,  which  without  doubt  'v 
hive  come  mora  graphically  from  Virgil,  if  a  visible 
model  had  fired  his  imagination,  and  which  then  would 
certainly  have  been  better  than  those  he  has  now  left  us 
in  their  place : — 

"  Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  collo  squamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  superant  capite  et  cerricibus  altis." 

These  traits  certainly  fill  our  imagination,  but  it  must  not 
bo  allowed  to  dwell  upon  them ;  it  must  not  attempt  to 
realize  them;  it  must  look  at  one  time  only  on  the  ser- 
pents, at  another  only  on  Laokoon ;  it  must  not  seek  to 
image  to  itself  the  group  which  the  two  produce  together ; 
as  soon  as  it  thinks  on  this  it  begins  to  be  ofTended  by 
Virgil's  picture,  and  finds  it  highly  inartistic. 

But  even  if  the  alterationa  which  Virgil  had  made  in  a 
borrowed  model  were  not  unhappy,  still  they  would  have 
been  merely  arbitrary.  Imitation  is  au  effort  to  produce 
a  resemblance,  but  can  a  person  be  said  to  aim  at  this 
whose  changes  overstep  the  line  of  necessity?  Further, 
when  a  man  thus  exceeds,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  his 
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design  to  produce  resemblance ;  that,  therefore,  he  has  not  / 
imitated. 

Not  the  whole,  it  might  be  answered,  but  perhaps  this 
or  that  part.  Suppose  it  so ;  still,  which  are  these  single 
parts  in  which  the  harmony  between  the  description  and 
the  work  of  art  is  so  close  that  the  poet  might  appear  to 
have  borrowed  them  from  it?  The  father,  the  children, 
the  serpents,  all  these  did  legend  transmit  to  the  poet  no 
less  than  to  the  artist.  Setting  aside  what  was  traditional, 
they  do  not  agree  in  anything  except  in  this,  that  both 
entangle  father  and  children  in  a  single  serpent-knot. 
But  the  idea  of  this  arose  from  the  altered  circumstance 
of  the  father's  being  smitten  with  exactly  the  same 
calamity  as  his  children.  This  alteration,  however,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Virgil,^  for  the  Greek  tradition  gives  an  entirely  different 
account.  Consequently,  if  in  consideration  of  this  en- 
tanglement being  common  to  both  we  must  assume  an  j 
imitation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  more  natural 
to  do  ^5_on  the^sida  Qf .  the  artist  than  on  that  of  the  poet 
In  every  other  respect  the  one  differs  from  the  other,  only 
with  this  distinction,  that  if  it  is  the  artist  who  has  made 
these  changes,  they  are  still  compatible  with  an  intention 
of  imitating  the  poet,  because  t^ie  end  and  limits  of  his  art 
compelled  him  to  them;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet 
should  be  thought  to  have  imitated  the  artist,  all  the 
above-mentioned  deviations  are  proofs  against  this  pre- 
tended imitation ;  and  those  who,  in  spite  of  them,  con- 
tinue to  support  it,  can  only  mean  that  they  believe  the 
work  of  art  must  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet. 

'  CHAPTEE  Vn. 

ft 

When  it  is  said  that  the  artist  imitates  the  poet,  or  the  poet 
the  artist,  two  different  meanings  may  be  conveyed.  Either 
the  one  makes  the  work  of  the  other  the  actual  object  of  his 
imitation,  or  the  two  have  the  same  object,  and  the  one 
borrows  from  the  other  the  way  and  manner  of  imitating  it 

'  [See  p.  36)  above.'] 


I 
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Wlinii  Viruil  ilciuirilMiii  tbo  xliield  of  ^neaa,  he  imitatci 
t)M>  urtial,  wtio  njaito  it,  actordiu);  to  the  first  Bignification 
ot  till  tiimi.  'i'ho  work  of  art,  uot  what  is  represented 
ii|Hm  it.  In  the  olijoot  of  his  imitatioD ;  and  even  though  he 
(liHW  ilnwiribo  at  tlio  namu  timn  nliat  is  eeen  set  forth  npon 
It,  ho  il>«in:ilwN  it  no  a  pnrt  of  the  shield,  and  not  aa  the 
tiling  ititell'.  If  Virtfil,  on  thu  onntrary,  had  imitated  the 
KriJiip  (ff  JjriDh'irm,  tliU  would  have  heen  an  imitation  of 
thn  mnumi]  kind,  for  he  would  uot  have  imitated  the  gronp 
Ifjwif,  but  whut  thftt  prouu  ropreaonted;  borrowing  from 
ttie  former  the  featiirea  only  of  hia  imitation. 

In  thu  liritl  kind  of  imitjttiou  tho  poet  is  original,  in  the 
Mouud  hu  ia  a  plagiariHt.  Tho  tirst  is  a  part  of  that  uui- 
V4fnutl  imitation,  of  wbiuh  the  cwence  of  his  art  coDsista, 
ftiid  hu  worki  m  n  |);eniuM ;  hiii  aubjeot  may  be  the  work 
ultbar  of  another  art,  or  of  Nature  herself.  'I'be  second, 
on  tlio  eoiitmry,  duf^adea  him  altogether  from  bis  dig- 
nity i  iiiMt'<iul  uf  tho  thiiiK  itscdf,  he  imitates  imitations  of 
It.  and  offorN  im  tiidd  remiuiactiuccs  of  the  traits  of  another 
Disu'n  KKiiiiiH.  for  original  featuros  of  his  own. 

If,  bnwiivor,  Uio  »uot  and  tho  artist  cannot  help  fre- 
tjiltintly  (!oiitimi|jlaUnK  those  objects,  whioli  are  common 
to  ))Otb,  from  tho  laiiio  point  of  viaw,  it  must  happen  that 
in  many  oasos  their  itrdtntiona  harmonise,  without  the 
luut  copying  or  rivalry  hotwocn  the  two  having  taken 
place.  TlieKu  cuinuiduncoH  Iwtween  contemporaneous  ar- 
liNtil  and  pontJi,  ill  the  cohu  of  things  which  are  no  longer 
axldtont,  mov  lead  to  mutual  illustration.  But  to  push 
tliiN  kind  of  illustration  to  such  refinements  that  coind- 
denoe  is  oonvertod  into  design ;  and  to  impute  to  the 
poet,  especially  in  every  triflo,  a  rofoi'enae  to  this  statue 
or  that  painting,  is  to  render  him  a  very  doubtful  service ; 
«nd  not  him  alone,  but  the  reader  also,  to  whom  the  most 
Uuiiitiful  pasHBgciH  aro  by  these  means  rendered,  if  you 
will,  very  signitiwint,  but  at  the  same  time  terribly  cold. 

Thi«  is  at  onco  tho  iiim  and  the  error  of  a  well-known 
English  wiilor.     Si'unoo  wrote  his  'Polymetis'*  with  a 

'  Thn  flrst  nditlim  is  at  1747,  the  Beooiid  o!  1755,  and  bean  the 
tltlo  '  PolyniRtb,  ur  An  inquiry  conoeming  tha  agreement  between  tiic 
works  of  thn  Itnmnn  poets  and  the  remalna  nf  tlie  anoieot  artistfi, 
beiag  an  attempt  to  illDstrato  them  tuutiially  from  one  anolhei.    In 
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great  deal  of  claarical  learning,  and  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  extant  works  of  ancient  art.  In  his  design 
of  illustrating  by  these  the  Eoman  poets,  and  of  extracting 
from  them,  in  retnm,  a  solution  of  hitherto  unexplained 
ancient  works  of  art,  he  has  often  succeeded  happily. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  1  maintain  that  his  book  must  be 
absolutely  intolerable  to  every  reader  of  taste. 

It  is  natural,  when  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  the  winged 
lightning  upon  the  Boman  shields — 


(Nee  primus  radios,  miles  Bomane,  comsci 
Eulminis  et  rutilas  scutis  difiuderis  alas)," 


that  this  description  should  appear  far  more  full  of  mean- 
ing to  me  if  I  see  the  representation  of  such  a  shield  upon 
an  old  monument.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ancient 
armourers  may,  on  their  helmets  and  shields,  have  repre- 
sented Mars  in  that  hovering  posture  above  Bhea  in 
which  Addison  believed  he  saw  him  on  a  coin ;  ^  and  that 


ten  books,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Spenoe,  London,  printed  for  Dodsley/  fol. 
An  abridgment  also  which  Mr.  Tindal  has  made  from  this  work  has 
fdready  been  printed.more  than  once. 
*  VaL  Flaccns,  lib.  VI.  55. — ^Polymetis,  Dial.  vi.  p.  50. 
'  I  say  ^  may  have,"  bnt  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  is  not 
tlie  case.  Juvenal  is  speaking  of  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  when 
its  citizens  were  still  unacquainted  with  splendour  and  luxury,  and 
the  soldier  employed  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  he  had  despoiled 
liis  foe  only  for  the  decoration  of  his  horse-trappings  and  arms.  (Sat. 
xi.  100-107.) 

**  Tunc  mdis  et  Graias  mirari  nescius  artes 
Urbibus  eversis  prsedarum  in  parte  reperta 
Magnorum  artificum  frangebat  pocula  miles, 
Ut  phaleris  gauderet  equus,  cielataque  cassis 
Bomuleffi  simulacra  fersB  mansuescere  juss» 
Imperii  fato,  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  nudam  effigiem  olypeo  fulgentis  et  hasta, 
Pendentisque  Dei  perituro  ostenderet  hosti," 

The  soldier  broke  up  costly  cups,  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists, 
that  he  might  have  a  she-wolf  and  a  little  Bomulus  and  Remus,  where- 
with to  adorn  his  helmet,  made  out  of  the  metal.  All  is  intelligible  up 
to  the  last  two  lines,  where  the  poet  goes  on  to  describe  a  figure  of  this 
kind,  wrought  upon  the  helmets  of  the  old  soldiers.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  figure  is  intended  for  Mars ;  the  question  is,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  epithet  pendentis,  which  he  applies  to  him.  Kigaltius 
iiacovered  a  gloss  which  explained  it  by  "  quasi  ad  iotumee)  mcXvwaNiv^V 
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I  Juvenal  tad  bucIi  a  liolmet  or  shield  in  Lis  mind  wlien 

ho  alluded  to  it  by  a  word   which,  up  to  the  time  of 
Ad'Hson,  had  Iioeii  a  riddle  to  all  commentatora.     I  my- 


I 


hiiTo  BppUed  tUo  opithet  "mapended"  to  tbs  figure.  But  ttu»  li  in 
gpporitiun  t»  tile  coiiBtniclion ;  fbr  the  subject  to  otUmderet  ia  not  mSM 
Init  eoMli.  BritMUiicus  abBerrei,  "  erorytliing  that  stands  high  in  tbe 
air  may  be  said  to  be  pondont,  and  tharefore  tliia  figure  either  above  or 
upon  iba  helmet  mny  bo  bo  called."  Otiiers  nish  to  rood  perdentii 
liurtfixl  otpmdentu.  In  order  to  create  an  antithens  with  the  foUowin); 
jierllaro,  Woicli,  liowevcr,  they  alone  could  udmiro.  Let  us  see  nlmt  is 
Adcllion'i  opinion  sbout  this  disputed  point.  The  commentators,  lie 
«ayB,  nte  all  in  error.  "  The  true  meaning  of  tbs  vords  is  cettaJnlv  as 
fulloWB.  The  Itommi  solrltera,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
founder  and  tho  military  geniui  of  their  republic,  used  to  bear  on  thpir 
iiolmett  the  first  liiatory  of  Homulna,  wlio  vras  begot  by  the  God  of  Wiir. 
and  suoklod  by  a  wolf.  The  figure  of  the  eodwus  made  as  if  deBcend' 
lli)(  upon  tbe  prieBtcHs  Ilia,  or,  as  others  eoU  her,  Ithea  Silvia.  ...  As 
hu  woa represented  descendioKbia figure appearedeugpended in  theiiir 
ovur  lilt)  vestal  virgin.  In  wliicli  sense  tlie  word  paidentU  a  extieinelj 
piuiMir  and  poetiool.  Besides  the  antique  basso-relievo  (in.  Bellori), 
Uint  nmiic  mu  first  tliink  of  this  interpretation,  I  have  siaca  met  with 
tlio  same  flgurta  on  tha  royorsos  of  a  couplo  of  ancient  coins,  which 
wuro  stamped  In  tlio  ruign  of  Antoninus  rius "  (Addison's  Travels, 
Komo,  Tonson'a  editioii.  1745,  p.  183),  Since  Spenoe  thinka  this 
disuovery  of  Addison  such  an  cittiiordinarily  happy  one  aa  to  quote  ii 
M  a  pattum  of  its  kind,  and  a  vory  strong  example  of  the  use  whicU 
nay  bo  made  of  the  works  of  the  old  artists  in  illustrating  the  Bonuui 
o!n«io  poota,  I  cannot  rufruin  from  entering  into  a  aomewlmt  cIobm 
(autninaUon  of  thia  oxplunalion.  (Polymotis,  Dial.  vii.  p.  77.)  Now 
flistly,  I  must  obeetra  tluit  it  is  notprobablethattbe  mere  sight  of  ibe 
bas-rcliof  and  the  coina  would  have  recalled  the  poaBBge  in  Javenal  to 
Addison's  momory,  bod  be  not  at  Ibesometimerecollectcdthat  in  the 
old  scholiast  who  reads  tenientii  instead  of /ufgenftt  in  tbe  last  line  but 
—  v.„  u-;,  „..j  the  gloss:  "Martis  ad  Uinm  v- 


one  he  had  s 


tion  that  the  poet  had  Bhea  in  his  mind.  Consider  if  it  would  n 
manifestly  be  a  bysteronproteron  for  bim  to  speak  of  tbe  wolf  and  the 
twias,  and  afterwards  aention  for  the  first  time  the  event  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  eiistcnco.  lihca  is  not  yet  a  mother, 
and  tbeohildren  are  already  lyinp  under  the  rocks.  Consider  if  a  love- 
eoene  would  be  altogether  a  suit^le  device  for  the  helmet  of  a  Boman 
■oldier.  The  Boldicr  was  proud  of  the  divine  origin  of  bis  fbuader ; 
that  was  anfBeiently  testified  by  the  she-wolf  and  the  infants :  and  it 
hy  no  means  follows  that  he  would  have  wished  to  exliibit  Mars  In  tint 
MIlG«ptlon  ik  on  action  in  whieli  ho  was  anything  bat  the  terrible 
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self  seem  to  feel  the  passage  in  Ovid  where  the  wearied 
Cephalus  calls  upon  the  cooling  breezes : 

**Aiira venias 

Meque  juves,  intresque  sinus;  gratissima,  nostros  I " 


Mais.  It  is  no  reason  that,  becanse  the  snrprise  of  Bhea  is  found 
represented  cm  ever  so  many  old  marbles  and  coins,  it  was  also  adapted 
for  a  piece  of  armour.  Besides,  where  are  the  marble  and  the  coins 
on  which  Addison  discovered  it,  and  where  saw  he  Mars  in  this 
hovering  attitude  ?  The  ancient  bas-relief  to  which  he  appeals  ought 
to  be  found  in  Bellori;  but  we  search  through  the  Admiranda,  a 
collection  of  the  finest  antique  bas-reliefi3,  for  it  in  vain.  I  cannot 
find  it,  nor  can  Spence  have  found  it  either  there  or  elsewhere,  as  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  it  whatever.  All,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
coin.  Let  us  look  at  this,  then,  in  Addison's  own  work.  "Hiere  is 
a  Bhea  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  as  the  die-cutter  had  no  room  to 
draw  tbe  figure  of  Mars  on  the  same  ground  with  her  he  has  placed 
him  a  little  higher.  This  is  all.  Beyond  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  hovering.  It  is  true  that  in  the  engraving 
wmcli  Spence  gives  of  it  this  hovering  attitude  is  very  strongly 
expr^sed;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  thrown  considerably  forwards. 
It  is  plain  that  the  figure  is  not  standing ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  falling, 
it  must  needs  be  hovering.  Spence  says  that  he  himself  is  in  posses- 
sion of  this  coin.  It  would  be  harsh  to  call  a  man's  integrity  into 
question,  even  concerning  a  trifle.  But  a  preiudice  once  adopted 
exercises  an  influence  even  upon  our  eyes ;  besides,  he  may  have  per- 
mitted his  i^st  to  strengthen  the  expression  which  he  fancied  he 
himself  discovered  upon  the  coin,  that  his  reader  might  feel  as  little 
doubt  upon  the  subject  as  himself.  There  is  no  doubt,  at  any  rate, 
that  Spence  and  Addison  both  refer  to  the  same  coin,  and  that  this 
being  the  case  the  latter  has  either  greatly  misrepresented  or  the 
former  greatly  beautifled  it.  I  have  yet  another  objection  to  ur^e 
against  this  assumed  hovering  attitude  of  Mars,  viz.  that  a  body 
hovering  without  any  visible  cause  by  which  the  effect  of  its  gravity 
is  counteracted  is  an  incongruity  of  which  no  instance  is  to  be  found 
among  the  ancient  works  of  art  It  is  not  even  permitted  in  modem 
paintmg ;  but  if  a  body  is  suspended  in  the  air,  it  must  either  have 
wings,  or  must  appear  to  rest  upon  something,  though  it  be  onlv  a 
cloud.  When  Homer  represents  Thetis  as  ascending  from  the  beach  to 
Oljrmpus  on  foot — 

T^y  /ilv  &p*  0(i\vfi.ir6y9€  v69es  <l>4pov, — Iliad,  zviii.  148, 

Count  Gaylus  displays  too  just  a  comprehension  of  the  necessities  of 
art  to  permit  the  goddess  to  step  through  the  air  so  freely.  She  is  to 
take  her  way  upon  a  cloud  (*  Tableaux  tir^s  de  I'Hiade,'  p.  91) ;  just 
a8  for  the  same  reason  be,  on  another  occasion,  places  her  m  a  chariot 
(p.  131),  though  tbei>oefs  description  expresslv  contradicts  him.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  otherwise?  Although  the  poet  teaches  us  to 
image  to  ourselves  the  goddess  clothed  in  the  human  iotm,\i<d\Aldi 


I 


and  hiB  mistreBs  Froaria  takes  this  "  Aura  "  to  be  the  m 
of  a  rival — I  seem,  I  say,  to  feel  tliia  passage  more  natund 

ttora  eDteitaioing  an^  idea  of  gross  and  heavy  matter,  and  a 
b«F  human  form  njth  a  poiror  which  osempta  her  booi  our  laws  ol 
notion.  But  how  could  minting  droiir  a  distinctiou  ttotweeu  the 
bodil;  figure  of  a  god  and  of  a  man,  which  wonld  bo  sufflcisntl; 
Btrikillg  to  prevent  our  ejes  from  buing  offended  at  seeing  oompletelj 
differeat  pnnciples  of  motion,  gravity,  and  equilihiium  observed  iu 
their  treatment?  How  but  bj  coDveutiooal  signs;  and  in  reality  a 
pair  of  vringa  and  a  aloud  are  nothing  ebe.  But  of  this  more  ia  snother 
plooe.  For  the  preaenC  it  is  autlBcient  (o  reqniri)  from  this  advocates  of 
Addisaa'a  opinion  that  tbey  should  abow  us  a  flguro  upaa  any  other 
monument  of  antiquity,  luspeudad  as  fi-oely  and  absolutely  in  the  air 
BB  the  Mara  on  Addiaon'a  coin  is  supposed  to  be.  It  ia  not  likely  that 
this  Mars  was  the  ooly  spi^oimen  of  its  kind :  or  that  tradition  hod 
tiatiBinitted  any  circumatimee  whioh  rendered  this  havering  attitude 
indispensable  in  this  particular  instance.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
Bach  an  idea  oan  l>s  found  in  Ovid  (Fast.  lib.  j.).  Nay  more,  aoch  a 
circumgtimce  cannot  be  reooaciled  with  the  other  extant  ancient  works 
of  art  which  represent  the  snmeatory,  and  in  which  Mara  is  nianif^y 
not  hovering  but  walking.  Let  us  turn  to  the  bna-rclief  hi  Montfaucon 
(Suppl.  torn.  i.  p.  183),  the  original  of  whioh,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
at  B^nie  in  the  Mellini  palace,  Bhea  ia  lying  asleep  under  a  tree, 
while  Mars  is  approaching  her  with  stealthy  footsteps,  and  his  tight 
hand  atretahed  buckwanls  with  that  signilioaiit  movement  by  wllioh 
we  beckon  to  those  behind  us  either  to  stand  still  or  to  follow  quietly. 
EIb  posture  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  upon  the  ooin,  ezoept  that 
on  the  coin  the  lance  is  placed  in  the  right  hand,  but  upou  the  bkS' 
relief  in  the  left.  Ho  many  oelebmted  statues  and  bas-rehefs  are  found 
aot^ed  upon  coins,  that  it  was  probably  the  case  here.  As  for  the 
differenoe  between  the  two,  the  die-cutter  did  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
pression contained  in  the  backward  motion  of  tho  hand,  and  theiefbre 
thoucht  it  better  to  fill  it  with  the  lance.  If  all  this  ia  tuken  togetiier, 


better  esplanatiou,  if  this  ia  worth  nothing?  It  niay  be  that  there  is 
a  better  among  those,  which  Addison  rejected.  But  if  not,  what  thea? 
The  passage  of  the  poet  is  corrupt :  let  it  remain  so.  Bemain  so  it 
will,  tboa;jh  twen^  new  explanations  of  it  should  be  proposed.  Such 
as  the  folIiDwing,  for  instance  :  that  penderUit  should  be  taken  in  its 
figurative  sense,  as  equivalent  ta  "  uncertain,  irresolute,  undecided :" 
Man  pendens  wonld  in  that  cose  convey  the  same  menning  as  Mars 
incertos,  or  "  Mara  commiuiis,"  "  Dii  communes  sunt,"  says  Sorvius 
(ad.  V.  116,  lib.  xii.  jEneid),  "Mars,  Bollona,  Victoria,  quia  hi  in  bello 
utrique  parti  favere  pussunt,"  and  tlie  whole  line — 

"  Pendentisque  Dei  (effigiem]  poritnn  ostenderet  host! " 
—•would  then  mean  that  the  old  Boman  soldier  was  wont  lo  bear  the 
Image  of  the  god,  the  protector  of  his  Ibe  as  well  as  of  himself,  imdei 
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when  I  see  upon  the  works  of  art  of  the  ancients  that 
they  actually  personified  the  gentle  breezes,  and  under 
the  name  of  "  AnraB  "  worshipped  a  kind  of  female  sylph.* 
I  admit  that,  when  JuTenal  compares  an  empty  fellow 
of  rank  with  a  Hermes,  we  should  have  great  difficulty 
in  finding  the  similarity  in  this  comparison,  unless  we 
had  seen  such  a  Hermes,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  worthless 
column,  which  only  bears  the  head,  or  at  most  the  trunk, 
of  the  god,  and  which  from  the  absence  therefrom  of 
hands  and  feet  calls  up  the  idea  of  inactivity.^    Illustra- 

the  very  eyes  of  his  enemy,  who  was  none  the  less  destined  to  &11  by 
his  hand.  A  yeiy  fine  idea,  attribnting  the  victories  of  the  ancient 
Romans  to  their  own  braveiy  rather  than  to  the  partial  assistance  of 
their  progenitor.    For  all  that  •*  non  liquet.'* 

«  **  Till  I  got  acquainted,"  says  Spence  (Polymetis,  Dial  xiii.  p.  208), 
"  with  these  sxaa  (or  sylphs),  I  found  myself  always  at  a  loss  in  reading 
the  known  story  of  Oephalus  and  Procris,  in  Ovid.  I  could  never 
imagine  how  dephalus's  crying  out '  Aura  venias '  (though  in  ever  so 
languishing  a  manner)  coidd  give  anybody  a  suspicion  of  his  being 
false  to  Procris.  As  I  had  been  always  used  to  think  that  Aura 
signified  only  the  air  in  general,  or  a  gentle  breeze  in  particular,  I  thought 
Procris's  jealousy  less  founded  than  the  most  extravagant  jealousies 
generally  are ;  but  when  I  had  once  found  that  Aura  might  signify  a 
very  handsome  young  lady  as  well  as  the  air,  the  case  was  entirely 
altered ;  and  the  story  seemed  to  go  on  in  a  very  reasonable  manner. 
I  am  not  going  to  recall  in  my  note  the  approbation  which  I  have 
bestowed  in  mj  text  upon  this  discovery,  on  which  Spence  evi- 
dently plumes  himself.  But  I  cannot  omit  observing  that  the  passage 
of  the  poet  would  be  quite  natural  and  comprehensible  without  it. 
All  that  was  required  to  be  known  was,  that  among  the  ancients  Aura 
was  not  an  unusual  name  for  women.  E.g.,  it  is  the  name  of  a  nymph 
in  Konnus  (Dionys.  lib.  xlviii.),  one  of  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who, 
because  she  boasted  that  her  beauty  was  more  manly  than  that  of  the 
goddess,  was,  as  a  punishment  for  her  presumption,  given  up  while 
deeping  to  the  embraces  of  Bacchus. 
•  Juvenalis  SatyrsB,  viii.  52-55 : — 

'^Attu 

Nil  nisi  Gecropides;  truncoqne  simillimus  Hermss : 
Nullo  quippe  alio  vincis  disorimine,  quam  quod 
nii  marmoremn  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imago." 

If  Spence  had  included  the  Greek  authors  in  his  plan,  an  old  fable  of 
^sop  might  perhaps,  or  perhaps  might  not,  have  occurred  to  him,  on 
which  the  form  of  one  of  these  pillars  of  Hermes  throws  a  light  still 
more  beantiful  and  more  indispensable  to  the  propter  understanding  of  its 
meaning.  ^  Hermes,"  iB2sop  tells  us,  *'  was  desirous  to  learn  in  what 
estimation  he  was  held  among  men.    He  conceaVed  \ua  ^^^iYDiVs>  ^"os^ 
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tions  of  tliM  kind  are  by  no  means  to  be  deepised,  even 
though  they  should  not  be  always  necessary  or  always 
sufficient.  The  poet  had  the  work  of  art  before  Mb  eyes, 
not  as  an  imitation,  but  as  a  thing  independently  exist- 
ing, or  else  artist  and  poet  had  adopted  the  same  oon- 
poptions,  and  oonsequently,  in  their  representations,  there 
must  have  been  exhibited  a  coincidence,  from  which,  ia 
turn,  conclnsions  as  to  the  universality  of  those  cono^h 
tions  might  be  deduced. 
I  But  when  Tibullus  paints  the  form  of  Apollo,  as  he 
I   appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  "  the  beautiful  youth,  his 

entered  a  Bcialptor'a:  here  ho  saw  a.  figure  of  Jupiter,  and  asked  the 
nrtist  its  price.  '  A  drnclima,'  was  the  reply.  Meroury  smiled ;  ■  And 
this  Juno?'  lie  oontiaued.  'About  the  same!'  was  the  aosirer. 
Meantime  he  had  eBpied  an  image  of  himtielt  and  vaa  thoa  ooeitating: 
'  I  am  the  mesaeuger  of  the  goaa ;  I  am  the  author  of  all  gam ;  meii 
unit  Deeds  value  me  highly ;  and  this  god  here,'  he  went  ou,  poiating 
to  the  figure  of  hunaelf,  'what  may  ho  its  price ?*  "Oh,  if  you  will  buy 
the  other  two,  I  wLl!  throw  that  lata  the  bargain.' "  Meroury'a  vanity 
reoeived  a  check.  The  Bculptor,  however,  did  not  know  him,  and 
eould  not  tlierefoie  have  had  nny  design  of  woandieg  bis  Belf-Iove :  hot 
there  nxisi  have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  the  statues  whioh 
made  iba  liLst  of  euoh  little  value  that  the  artist  was  willing  to  give  it 
in  with  the  others.  The  lower  mnk  of  the  god  coul4  not  have  been 
the  reaBon,  for  the  artist  valuqa  bie  productions  according  to  the  skill, 
the  industry,  and  the  labour  cspetided  upon  them,  and  not  according 
to  the  rank  and  estimation  in  whieh  the  beings  whom  tbey  represent 
are  held.  It  is  olear  that  an  image  of  ileroury,  if  it  nns  t«  eost  less 
than  one  of  Jupiter  or  Juno,  muaf  have  required  less  skill  and  indnstcy 
in  its  executioa.  Such  was  really  the  case:  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  were  full  figures  of  these  divinities ;  the  statue  of  Merouiy 
was  a  simple  square  pillar  with  hia  bust  at  the  top  of  it.  No  wonder, 
then,  the  artist  could  afford  to  give  it  in  to  the  purobaser  of  the  other 
two,  Meroury  overlooked  this  ciromnatanoe,  because  hie  thooghta 
were  wholly  employed  In  the  conaideratiou  of  hia  seeming  pre-eminent 
merit;  his  chagrin,  therefore,  was  as  natural  as  deserved.  It  would  be 
vain  to  search  the  commentators,  translators,  or  imitators  of  .SIsop  for 
any  traces  of  this  explanation ;  whilst  I  ooiilil  quote  a  whole  senes,  if 
it  were  worth  the  trouhle,  who  have  understood  the  fable  literally, 
that  is,  have  not  understood  it  at  all.  They  have  either  not  felt  the 
iooongmlty  which  arises  from  all  the  images  beino;  supposed  to  be  of 
""  '■"■ '    ir  they  have  all  puahedittoo  far.    The  price  which  the 
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temples  encircled  by  the  cliaste  bay,  Syrian  odours 
exhaling  from  the  golden  locks,  which  float  about  his 
slender  neck;  the  gleaming  white  and  rosy  redness 
mingled  over  the  whole  body,  as  upon  the  tender  cheeks 
of  a  bride  first  being  led  to  her  beloved" — there  is  no 
reason  why  these  traits  should  have  been  borrowed  from 
celebrated  old  paintings.  The  "nova  nupta  verecundia 
notabilis  "  of  Echion  may  have  been  in  Eome,  may  have 
been  copied  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times ;  but  does 
that  prove  that  bridal  modesty  itself  had  vanished  from 
the  world  ?  Because  the  painter  had  seen  it,  was  no  poet 
ever  to  see  it  more,  save  in  the  painter's  imitation  ?  ^  Or 
when  another  poet  describes  Yulcan  as  wearied,  and  his 
&oe,  scorched  by  the  furnace,  as  red  and  burning,  must 
lie  have  first  learnt,  from  the  work  of  a  painter,  that  toil 
wearies  and  heat  reddens?^  Or  when  Lucretius  describes 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  in  natural  succession  con- 
ducts them  past  us,  with  the  whole  train  of  their  efifects 
in  earth  and  air,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  ephe- 
meral, who  had  never  lived  through  a  whole  year,  had 
never  experienced  these  changes  in  his  own  person  ?  Are 
we  to  assume  his  picture  to  have  been  drawn  after  an 
ancient  procession,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  seasons 
were  carried  about  ?  Did  he,  necessarily,  first  learn  from 
these  statues  the  old  poetic  artifice  by  which  such  abstrac- 
tions are  converted  into  realities  ?  ®    Does  not  the  "  Pon- 

•  TibuUus,  Eleg.  IV.  Ub.  iU.;  Polymetis,  Dial.  viii.  p.  84. 

'  Statins,  lib.  1. ;  Sylv.  lib.  v.  8 ;  Polymetis,  Dial.  viii.  p.  81. 

•  Lucretius,  d.  B.  N.  lib.  v.  736-747  :— 

**  It  Ver  et  Venus,  et  Veneris  praenuntius  ante 
Pinnatus  graditur  2tephyru8,  vestigia  propter 
Flora  quibus  mater  pr»spargens  ante  viai 
Ouncta  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet. 
Inde  looi  sequitur  Calor  aridus,  et  comes  una 
Pnlverulenta  Geres,  et  Etesia  flabra  Aquilonum. 
Inde  Autunmus  adit :  graditur  simul  Evius  Evan : 
Inde  alisB  tempestates,  ventique  sequuntur, 
Altitonans  Volturnus  et  Auster  fulmine  pollens. 
Tandem  Bruma  nives  adfert,  pigrumque  rigorem 
Beddit,  Hyems  sequitur,  crepitans  ac  dentibus  Algus." 

Spenoe  pronounces  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
vhole  poem  of  Lucretius.  At  least  it  is  one  of  those  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet  is  grounded.  Yet  surely  he  greatly  diminishes  this  honour, 
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tem  indignatas  Araies"  of  Tirgil,  that  ezcellent  anl 
poetical  picture  of  a  floodeil  river,  as  it  tears  away  the 
bridge  whicli  hcid  spaimed  it,  lose  its  whole  beauty  when 
the  poet  is  said  to  bo  alluding  by  it  to  a  work  of  art,  in 
which  this  river  god  is  represented  in  the  act  of  breaking 
a  bridge  in  pieces?'  What  profit  can  we  derive  from 
euch  illustrations  as  these,  that  deprive  the  poet  of  any 
share  of  honour  in  tho  clearest  paesages,  in  order  to  admit 
but  the  glimmer  of  some  artist's  idea  ? 

I  regret  that  so  useful  a  book  aa  the  '  Polymetis '  might 
otherwise  have  been  should,  through  this  tasteless  caprice 
for  attributing  to  tho  ancient  poets,  in  place  of  their  own 
genius,  familiarity  with  some  other  man's,  have  beoome 
repulsive,  and  far  more  prejudicial  to  the  classio  authors 
than  the  watery  commentaries  of  insipid  etjnnologists 
could  ever  have  been.  Still  more  do  I  regret  that  in.  this 
Spence  should  have  been  preceded  even  by  Addison,  who, 
in  the  laudable  desire  of  elevating  an  acquaintance  with 
works  of  art  to  a  means  of  interpretation,  has  no  less 
failed  to  distlnguiab  where  the  imitation  of  the  artist  is 
becoming,  and  where  derogatory,  to  the  poet.'" 


or  mthcF  dcprivca  Lim  of  it  altogether,  when  he  saya  thut  tUe  desoiip- 
tioa  yiae  borrawi:il  from  xome  osciant  procoaslon  of  the  deities  of  toe 
eeaBaoB:  &iid  why?  "Suah  proceeaionB,"  aaye  the  EnglishmBQ.  "of 
their  deitiei  in  general  ■v/ero  as  commoa  amoag  the  lioinaiu  of  old, 
SB  those  ia  the  honour  of  tlio  saints  nre  In  certain  conn  tries  lo  this  day. 
All  the  eipressioQs  used  by  Lnerctius  here  «xnaa  in  very  aptly,  if 
applied  to  a  procession."  ExceUcat  reasoos !  But  how  mnoh  might 
be  said  agaiast  the  last  I  The  epithets  which  the  pnet  bestoirs  upon 
the  perBoaiSed  BbstrocUoos,  "  Calor  aridu» — Ceres  pulveruletita — 
Taltamoa  altitouane— fulmine  poUeas  AuBter — AlgoB  dentibus  crepi- 
tiLDfl,"  prove  at  once  that  they  derive  their  being  from  him,  and  nix 
from  the  artist,  who  must  needs  have  attributed  totally  diff'erenl 
characteristics  to  tlieai.  Spenoe  appears,  moreover,  to  hii,ve  hit  upon 
this  idea  of  a  proceaaiou  through.  Abraham  Preigecii.  who  ia  liis  note 
upon  these  lines  says,  "  Ordo  est  quasi  pompte  cujnsdam,  Ver  et  Venus, 
ZephyruB  et  Flora,"  &c.  But  Spenuo  should  haie  been  satiefied  to 
stop  here.  To  say  "  The  poet  makes  the  seaaons  pass  by  aa  it  were  ia 
a  prooeasion"  ia  all  very  well,  but  to  say  ho  borrowed  the  idea  oC 
making  them  thus  pass  before  ub  from  a  prooosstua  shows  great  want 
of  taste. 

»  aneid,  lib.  viiL  72S ;  Pol^etis,  Dial.  xiv.  p.  230. 

<*  In  Turiouii  passages  of  his  traTeta;  and  in  liis  o< 
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OHAPTEE  Vm. 

Of  the  similarity  which  exists  between  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, Spenoe  forms  the  most  curious  conceptions  possible. 
He  believes  that  the  two  arts  were,  among  the  ancients, 
BO  closely  united  that  they  constantly  went  hand  in  hand ; 
the  poet  never  suffering  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  painter, 
nor  the  painter  of  the  poet.  That  poetry  is  the  more  com- 
prehensive art,  that  beauties  wait  on  its  bidding,  which 
painting  would  in  vain  attempt  to  attain ;  that  it  often 
has  good  reasons  for  preferring  inartistic  beauties  to  ar- 
tistic,-^—of  all  this  he  seems  never  once  to  have  thought ; 
and  therefore  the  most  trifling  differences  that  he  may 
observe  between  the  ancient  poets  and  artists  involve  him 
in  an  embarrassment,  by  which  he  is  driven  to  the  use  of 
the  most  strange  expedients. 

The  ancient  poets,  for  the  most  part,  attributed  horns 
to  Bacchus.  "Therefore  it  is  surprising,"  says  Spenoe, 
"that  these  horns  are  not  more  commonly  seen  upon  his 
statues."^  He  advances  first  one  reason,  then  another, 
now  the  ignorance  of  antiquarians,  now  the  smallness  of 
the  horns  themselves,  which  he  thinks  might  have  been 
hidden  under  the  grape-clusters  and  ivy-leaves  which 
were  the  constant  headdress  of  the  god.  He  hovers 
around  the  true  cause,  without  for  a  moment  suspecting  it. 
The  horns  of  Bacchus  were  not  natural  horns,  as  were  those 
of  fauns  and  satyrs.  They  were  an  ornament  of  the  brow, 
which  he  could  put  on,  or  lay  aside,  at  his  pleasure. 

"  Tibi  cum  sine  comibus  adstas 
Virgineum  caput  est," 

is  Ovid's  festive  invocation  of  Bacchus ;  ^  so  that  he  could 
show  himself  without  horns,  and  did  so  whenever  he 
wished  to  appear  in  his  girlish  beauty,  in  which  the 
artist  would  naturally  represent  him,  and  would  therefore 
be  compelled  to  avoid  every  addition  which  might  pro- 
duce a  bad  effect.  Such  an  addition  would  these  horns 
have  been,  which  were  fastened  on  the  chaplet  just  as 
they  are  seen  to  be  on  a  head  in  the  Eoyal  Cabinet  of 

^  Polymetis,  Dial*  ix.  p.  129.  *  Metamorph.  lib.  iy.  19. 
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Berlin.^  Such  an  addition  waa  the  ohaplet  itself,  whioli  , 
concealed  Ms  beautiful  forehead,  and  therefore  occurs  in 
the  statues  of  Bacchus  aa  rarely  as  the  horns  themselvea; 
while  the  poeta  are  as  continually  attributing  it  to  him 
as  its  inventor.  The  horns  and  the  chaplet  funuBhed  the 
poet  with  neat  allusions  to  the  actiona  and  character  of 
the  god.  To  the  artist,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  impe- 
diments, preventing  the  display  of  higher  beauties ;  and 
if  Bacchus,  as  I  believe,  obtained  the  name  of  "Bifonnis, 
St/ioptjiiK,"  for  this  very  reason,  viz.  that  he  oould  manifest 
liimself  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  frightfolneSB,  it  is  perfectly 
natoial  that  the  artists,  from  his  two  forms,  should  have 
Bulected  that  which  best  corresponded  with  the  purpose  of 
their  art. 

In  Roman  poetry,  Minerva  and  Juno  often  hurl  the 
tliunderbolt.  Why,  asks  Spenoe,  do  they  not  do  it  in 
their  statues  also?*  He  anawers,  "This  power  was  the 
sjiccial  privilege  of  these  two  goddesses,  the  reason  of 
tvhich  was,  perhaps,  first  learned  in  the  Samothracian 
mysteries.  But  since  among  the  ancient  Eomans  the 
iii'tists  were  considered  as  common  people,  and  would 
therefore  be  rarely  initiated  into  them,  they  woold  donbt- 
less  know  nothing  of  it,  and  what  they  knew  not  of  they 
clearly  could  not  represent."  There  aro  sevoral  questions 
which  I  might  ask  Spence  in  turn.  Did  those  common 
persons  work  on  their  own  account ;  or  at  the  bidding  of 
patrons  of  higher  rank,  who  might  be  instructed  in  these 
mysteries  ?  Did  artists  occupy  such  an  inferior  position 
in  Greece  also?  Were  not  the  Roman  artists  for  the  most 
part  bom  Greeks?  and  so  forth. 

StatiuH  and  Valerius  Flaccus  describe  an  irritated  Venns, 
and  that  too  in  such  terrible  traits  that  at  this  moment 
she  might  be  taken  for  a  fury  rather  than  the  goddess  of 
love.  Spence  looks  aronnd  among  the  ancient  wcaka  of 
art  for  such  a  Venus,  but  in  vain.  What  is  the  conclusion 
he  draws  ?  Is  it  that  the  poet  has  greater  liberty  allowed 
him  than  the  SQulptor  and  painter  ?  This  is  the  conolusion 
he  should  have  drawn,  hut  he  had  once  for  all  adopted,  as 
fundamental,  the  principle  that  "  scarce  anything  rain  be 
'  Bcsfiti  Thea,  Brandonb.  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 
■  FolniiBtifl,  Dial.  tL  p.  63. 
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good  in  a  poetical  deeoription  which  would  appear  uLsurd 
if  represented  in  a  statue  or  picture."  ^  Consequently  the 
poets  must  have  committed  an  error.  "  Statins  and  Vale- 
rius belong  to  an  age  when  Eoman  poetry  was  already  in 
its  decline.  In  this  very  passage  they  display  their  bad 
judgment  and  corrupted  taste.  Among  the  poets  of  a 
better  age  such  a  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  artistic  ex- 
pression will  never  be  found."  * 

To  pronounce  such  criticisms  as  these  needs  but  small 
powers  of  discernment.  I  will  not,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, take  up  the  defence  either  of  Statins  or  Valerius, 
but  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  a  general  observa- 
tion. The  gods  and  spiritual  beings,  as  they  are  rcpre-\ 
sented  by  the  artists,  are  not  precisely  such  as  to  fulfil  \ 
the  requisitions  of  the  poet.  With  the  artist  they  arc  \ 
personmed  abstractions,-  which,  in  order  to  be  at  once 
recognized,  must  perpetually  retain  their  appropriate 
characteristics.  With  the  poet,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
real,  acting  beiiigs,  who,  in  addition  to  their  general  cha- 
Taciers,  possess  other  qualities  and  feelings,  which  may 
become  uie  more  prominent  according  to  the  circumstance's 
in  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  sculptor 
Venus  is  only  "  Love."  He  must,  therefore,  attribute  to 
her  all  the  modest,  bashfal  beauty,  all  the  graceful  charm, 
which  are  the  attractions  in  a  beloved  object ;  and  which, 
therefore,  we  include  in  our  abstract  idea  of  love.  If  there 
is  the  least  deviation  from  this  ideal,  we  can  no  longer 
recognize  her  form.  Beauty,  but  clothed  with  majesty 
rather  than  bashfulness,  becomes  at  once,  not  a  Yeiius, 
but  a  Juno.  Charms,  but  charms  commanding,  and  rather 
manly  than  graceful,  give  us,  instead  of  a  Venus,  a  Mi- 
nerva. An  irritated  Venus,  a  Venus  impelled  by  revenge 
and  fary,  is  a.  positive  contradiction  to  the  sculptor;  for 
love,  as  such,  is  never  angry  or  revengeful.  To  the  poet, 
on  the  contrary,  Venus  is  indeed  "  love,"  but  she  is  als<  ^ 
the  goddess  of  love  who,  in  addition  to  this  character, 
has  her  peculiar  personality,  and  consequently  must  be 
just  as  capable  of  the  impulses  of  aversion  as  she  is  of 
those  of  affection.    What  wonder,  then,  if  he  paints  her  as 

•  Polymctis,  Dial.  xx.  p.  311.  •  Ihid,  Dial.  \iv.  p.  1A. 
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inflamed  with  indignation  and  fary,  espeoially  when  it  ii 
injured  love  itself  tiiat  has  kindled  these  feelings  in  her? 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  groups  the  artist  as  well  as  the 
poet  can  introduce  Yenus,  or  any  other  divinity,  as  apart 
from  her  peculiar  character,  a  real  and  acting  being. 
But  in  that  case  their  actions  must,  at  least,  not  contra- 
dict their  character,  even  though  not  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  it.  Venus  bestows  upon  her  son  divine 
armour.  This  action  the  artist  can  represent  as  well  as 
the  poet.  Here  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  Venus  all  the  charm  and  beauty  which  are  her 
attributes  as  the  goddess  of  love ;  nay  rather,  in  his  work, 
she  will  be  by  these  very  attributes  the  more  easily  re- 
cognized. But  when  Venus  wishes  to  take  vengeance 
upon  her  contemners,  the  men  of  Lemnos,  and  with  wild 
dilated  form,  with  flushed  cheeks,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
torch  in  hand,  she  wraps  a  sable  robe  around  her,  and 
stormily  descends  upon  a  gloomy  cloud,  this  is  no  moment 
for  the  artist,  since  at  this  moment  there  is  no  feature  by 
which  he  could  render  her  capable  of  being  recognized. 
It  is  only  a  moment  for  the  poet,  because  he  has  t£e  pri- 
vilege of  combining  with  it  another,  in  which  the  goddess 
is  wholly  Venus,  so  nearly  and  so  closely,  that  she  is  never 
lost  sight  of  in  the  fury.     This  Flaccus  does  : — 

"  Neque  enim  alma  videri 
Jam  tumet ;  aut  tereti  crinem  subnectitur  auro, 
Sidereos  diffusa  sinus.    Eadem  eflera  et  ingens 
Et  maculis  suflecta  genas :  pinumque  sonantem 
Virginibus  Stygiis,  nigramque  simillima  pallam.**' 

Statins  does  the  same : — 

"  Ilia  Paphon  veterem  centumque  altaria  linqucns. 
Nee  vultu  nee  crine  prior,  solvisse  jugalem 
Ceston,  et  Idalias  procul  ablegasse  volucres 
Fertur.    Erant  certe,  media  qui  noctis  in  umbra 
Divam  alios  ignes  majoraque  tela  gerentem, 
Tartarias  inter  thalamis  vOlitasse  sorores 
Vulgarent :  utque  implicitis  arcana  domorum 
Anguibus,  et  sseva  formidine  cuneta  replerit 
iimma.   ^ 

'  Argonaut.  Ub.  ii  102.  •  Tliebaid.  lib.  v.  61, 
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But  it  may  be  said  tlie  poet  alone  poesesses  the  power 
of  painting  with  negative  traits,  and,  by  mixing  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  together,  of  uniting  two  appearances  in  /' 
one.  No  longer  is  she  the  graceful  Yenns ;  no  longer  are 
her  locks  bonnd  with  golden  clasps;  no  azure  robe  is 
floating  round  her ;  her  girdle  is  laid  aside ;  she  is  armed 
with  other  torches  and  larger  arrows  than  her  own; 
furies,  like  herself,  bear  her  company.  But  there  is  no 
reason,  because  the  artist  is  compelled  to  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  that  the  poet  should  do  the  same. 
If  painting  mnst  needs  be  the  sister  of  poetry,  let  her  not 
be  a  jealous  sister ;  and  let  not  the  younger  forbid  the 
elder  every  ornament  that  does  not  sit  well  upon  herself. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

If  we  wish  to  compare  the  painter  and  poet  together  in 
single  instances,  we  must  first  inquire  whether  they  both 
enjoyed  entire  jfreedom ;  whether,  uninfluenced  by  any 
external  pressure,  they  could  labour  at  producing  the 
highest  effect  of  their  respective  arts.  — 

Such  an  external  influence  was  often  exercised  by  reli- 
gion over  the  ancient  artist.  His  work,  destined  for  wor- 
ship and  devotion,  could  not  always  be  as  perfect  as  if  the 
pleasure  of  the  beholders  had  been  his  sole  aim.  The 
gods  were  overburdened  with  allegorical  emblems  by 
superstition,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  them  were  not 
eyeiywhere  worshipped  as  such. 

Bacchus,  in  his  temple  of  Lemnos,  out  of  which  the 
pioTis  Hypsipyle,  in  the  form  of  the  god,^  rescued  her 

'  Yalxbiits  Flaocus,  lib.  ii.  Argonaut.  265-273 : — 

*'  Serta  patti,  juvenisque  comam  vestesque  hym 
Indnit,  at  medium  carm  locat :  a^raque  circum 
Tympanaque  et  plenas  tacita  formidine  cistas. 
Ipsa  sinus  hederisque  ligat  famularibus  artus : 
Pampineamqne  quatit  ventosis  ictibus  hastam, 
Respiciens :  teneat  virides  velatus  habenas 
Ut  pater,  et  nivea  tiuneant  ut  cornua  mitra, 
Et  sacer  ut  Bacchum  referat  scyphus.'* 

The  word  tumeantt  in  the  last  line  but  one,  seems  to  indicate  that 
^^honiR  of  Bacchus  were  not  quite  so  small  as  Spence  imagines* 
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father,  was  represented  witt  lioms,  and  bo,  vrithoat  doubt, 
he  appeared  in  all  hia  temples ;  for  these  horns  were  sym- 
bolic, and  one  of  the  indicationB  of  his  being.     Bat  the 
unfettered  artist,  who  executed  his  Bacchua  for  no  temple, 
omitted  this  emblem ;  and  if  we,  among  the  extant  statuea 
of  this  god,  find  none  in  which  he  is  represented  with  , 
liomB,"  it  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  none  of  the  consecrated  . 
images  under  which  ho  was  actually  worshipped  are  re- 
maining.    Besides,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  upon  j 
these  latter,  principally,  fell  the  fury  of  the  pious  icono-  I 
claata  of  the  first  oenturies  of  Christianity  ;  by  whom  only  | 
hero  and  there  a  work  of  art,  if  poliuted  by  no  adoiution,  i 
was  sometimes  spared.  , 

As,  however,  among  the  excavated  antitjues,  pieces  of 
both  kinds  are  to  he  found,  it  wore  to  be  wished  that  the  | 
title  of  works  of  art  was  confined  to  those  alone  in  which  i 
the  artist  had  the  power  of  really  showing  himaeK  to  be 
such,  in  whicli  beauty  was  hie  primary  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject.    None  of  the  others,  in  which  too  evident  traces 
testify  to  religious  conformity,  deserve  this  name,  because 
in  their  case  art  did  not  labour  on  its  own  account,  but 
was  a  mere  helpmate  to  religion,  which,  in  the  material  ' 
subjects  that  it  afforded  for  representation,  looked  rather 
to  significance  than  to  beauty.     Tet  for  all  that  I  do  not 
mean  to   maintain  that  it  has  not  frequently  embodied 
all  that  was  significant  in  the  beautiful,  or  at  least,  out 
of  indulgence  to  the  art  and  the  fine  taste  of  the  age, 

'  The  B04al1ed  Bacdiua  in  the  gaiiiena  of  the  Medici  at  Borne 
(Hotitrauaoa,  Suppl.  eiix  Antiij.  t.  i.  p.  251)  has  tittle  Itorna,  joat 
Hprouting  &om  his  forehead.  'Bat  there  aTo  eomo  couiiDisaetirB  irbo, 
for  that  very  TeaBon,  tbink  it  would  be  morD  properly  con^ered  a 
faun.  In  Rict  such  natural  boms  arc  a  degradiitiou  of  the  hiunan  form, 
and  osn  only  become  bcitigs  who  ore  eateemcd  a  kiiiri  of  liiik  between 
man  rmc)  brate.  Beeidea  Wie  attitude,  the  longing  look  nith  which  be 
ejes  tljQ  grapes  held  ocer  him  is  more  Guited  to  one  of  his  atfendanta 
tlian.  to  the  gal  himself.  I  here  rocoDect  nlmt  Olemena  Alesandriuna 
says  of  AJeiimdet  the  Great  (Prottept.  p.  48,  Edit.  Pott.) :  'ZBoihm 
Se  Kai  '  h>L.t^nySpo^  "A^fiinvos  uiii^  c^fEU  SoVEir,  Kai  Keparripopaj  AtwAi^T' 
Tfirffoi  Trpbs  Tuv  Aya^/itxTonot^,  rb  Ko^r  ivBp^rov  iiQpuFoi  ffwfuBKif 
Ktpari.  It  was  Alexamlei's  express  wish  thnt  the  sculptor  should  i 
reptewnt  him  with  horns:  he  wns  quite  content  thnt  the  hnmiin 
b^uty  of  his  form  ahoulit  be  degmded  by  them,  providiil  he  should  It 
believed  lo  have  sprung  from  n  divine  origin. 
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dispensed  with  so  mucli  of  tJie  iormer  that  the  latter 
seemed  to  prevail  alone. 

If  no  such  distinction  is  drawn,  the  connoisseur  and 
antiquary  will  be  constantly  coming  into  collision,  because 
they  do  not  understand  one  another.  If  the  former, 
from  his  insight  into  the  intention  of  art,  maintains 
that  the  ancient  artist  could  not  have  produced  this  or 
that  work,  %,e.  not  as  an  artist,  not  spontaneously;  the 
latter  stretches  this  into  an  assertion  that  neither  religion 
nor  any  other  external  cause,  lying  outside  the  region  of 
art,  could  have  caused  its  execution  by  the  artist,  t.e. 
by  the  artist  as  a  craftsman.  Thus  he  believes  he  can 
refate  the  connoisseur  with  the  first  statue  that  comes 
to  hand,  which  the  latter,  without  the  least  scruple, 
though  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  learned  world,  con- 
demns again  to  the  heap  of  rubbish  from  which  it  was 
extracted.^ 

'  When  I  asserted  above  that  the  ancient  artists  had  never  executed 
a  fnrj  [see  p.  15,  and  note],  it  had  not  escaped  me  that  the  furies  had 
more  than  one  temple,  in  which  there  certainly  must  have  been  statues. 
In  that  at  Kerynea,  Pausanias  found  some  of  wood^  which  were  neither 
large  nor  in  any  other  respect  worthy  of  remark ;  but  it  seemed  that  art, 
forbidden  to  exhibit  its  powers  in  the  statues  of  the  goddesses,  displayed 
them  in  those  of  their  priestesses ;  which  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  and  were  most  beautifully  executed  in  stone  (Pausanias 
Achaia  xxv.  p.  587,  edit.  Eiihn).  Neither  had  I  forgotten  that  it  is 
supposed  that  their  heads  may  be  seen  upon  an  abraxas  made  known 
lr|r  Ghiffletius,  and  upon  a  lamp  in  Licetus  (Dissertat.  sur  les  Furies 

Sir  Banniei;  M^oires  de  TAcad^ie  des  Inscriptions,  t  v.  p.  48). 
or  was  that  urn  of  Etruscan  workmanship  in  God  (Mus.  Etrusc. 
tab.  151)  unknown  to  me,  upon  which  Orestes  and  Pylades  are  drawn 
attacked  by  furies  with  tor<mes.  I  spoke,  however,  of  works  of  art 
only,  from  which  I  believe  that  all  these  pieces  may  be  excluded;  and 
even  if  the  last-mentioned  work  were  not  to  be  excluded  with  tiie  rest, 
yet  when  considered  from  another  point  of  view  it  serves  to  corrobo- 
rate my  opinion  rather  than  contradict  it.  For  though  beauty  was  not, 
generally  speaking,  the  aim  of  Etruscan  artists,  yet  even  here  the  furies 
are  not  denoted  by  their  horrible  features  so  much  as  by  their  demeanour 
and  attributes.  Indeed  so  mild  is  their  expression,  while  they  thrust  their 
torches  into  tlie  very  eyes  of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  that  they  appear  as  if 
they  only  wished  to  frighten  them  in  jest.  We  can  only  infer  how  terri- 
ble they  appeared  to  the  two  friends  from  their  terror,  but  in  no  way  from 
the  %ures  of  the  furies  themselves.  They  are  therefore  furies,  and  yet 
Dot    They  perform  the  office  of  furies,  yet  not  with  that  representa* 
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On  the  other  hand,  too  mnch  importaiioe  may  be  attri« 
bated  to  the  mflnence  exercised  by  leligion  npon  art. 
Spenoe  affords  us  a  carioiis  example  of  this.  He  foond  in 
Cfvid  that  Yesta  was  not  worshipped  in  her  temple  nnder 
any  personal  image ;  and  this  seemed  to  him  a  sufficient 
ground  for  condnding  that,  as  a  vniverBal  rale,  theie 
were  no  statues  of  this  goddess,  and  that  all  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  such  represent  not  Testa  but  a 
vestaL^  A  strange  conclusion!  Did  the  artist  lose  his 
right  to  personify  a  being  to  whom  the  poets  give  a  defi- 
nite personality ;  whom  they  represent  as  the  dau^ter  of 
Saturn  and  Ops ;  whom  they  depict  as  being  in  danger  of 
£Edling  under  the  brutality  of  Priapus,  and  all  the  rest 
that  they  tell  of  her ; — did  the  artist,  I  say,  lose  his  right 
to  personify,  in  his  own  manner,  this  being,  because,  in  a 
single  temple,  she  was  only  worshipped  under  the  symbol 
of  fire?  For  Spence  here  farther  commits  the  error  of 
extending  what  Ovid  states  only  of  one  particular  temple 


tion  of  anger  and  rage  which  we  are  aocnstomed  to  associate  with  the 
name ;  not  with  a  brow  which,  as  Gatnllns  says,  **  expiiantis  proportat 
pectoris  iras.**  Bat  lately  Herr  Winckelmann  thought  he  had  disooyered 
a  fury,  with  dishevelled  dress  and  hair,  and  a  dag^  in  her  hand,  npon 
a  cornelian  in  Ihe  cabinet  of  Herr  Stoss  (Bibl.  d.  Sch.  THss.  voL  v. 
p.  30).  Hagedom  advises  artists,  on  the  strength  of  this,  to  introduce 
furies  into  their  pictures  (Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Ifaler^  p.  222). 
Winckelmann  hiniself,  however,  has  since  thrown  doubts  upon  uus  dis- 
covery, because  he  cannot  find  any  grounds  for  believing  that  among 
the  ancients  the  furies  were  ever  armed  with  daggers  instead  of 
torches  (Descrip.  des  Pierres  grav^  p.  84).  Doubtlessly,  therefore, 
he  does  not  consider  the  figures  upon  the  coins  of  the  towns  Lyrba 
and  Massaura,  which  Spanheim  pronounced  Furies,  as  such  (Les 
Clears  de  Julien,  p.  44),  but  as  a  Hecate  triformis ;  for  otherwise  a 
fury  might  here  also  be  seen  bearing  a  dagger  in  either  hand ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  this  too  appears  with  her  hair  uncovered  and  dishevelled, 
whereas  in  other  cases  furies  are  covered  with  a  veil.  But  supposing 
Herr  Winckelmann's  first  conjecture  to  be  right,  still  the  case  would  be 
the  same  with  the  engraved  stone  and  the  Etruscan  urn ;  no  features  can 
be  recognized  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  work.  Besides, 
engraved  stones  generally,  on  account  of  their  use  as  seals,  may  be  con- 
sioered  as  belonging  to  symbolical  language;  and  the  figures  upon 
them  may  be  more  frequently  arbitrary  emblems  of  their  owners  than 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  artist. 

*  Polymetis,  Dial,  vii  p.  81. 
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of  Vesta,  viz.  the  one  at  Eome,*  to  all  her  temples  without 
distinction,  and  to  her  worship  universally.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  she  was  worshipped  everywhere 
as  she  was  in  this  temple  at  Eome;  nay,  before  Numa 
built  it  she  was  not  thus  worshipped,  even  in  Italy. 
Numa  did  not  wish  to  have  any  divinity  represented  by 
either  the  human  or  the  brutish  form ;  and  the  improve- 
ment which  he  effected  in  the  worship  of  Vesta,  without 
doubt  consisted  in  the  rejection  of  all  personal  represen- 
tation of  her.  Ovid  himself  informs  us  that,  before  the 
time  of  Numa,  there  were  statues  of  Vesta  in  her  temple, 
which  from  shame,  when  their  priestess  Sylvia  became  a 
mother,  covered  their  eyes  with  maiden  hands.^  That 
even  in  the  temples  which  the  goddess  possessed  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Eoman  provinces,  her  worship  was  not 
precisely  that  established  by  Numa  appears  to  be  proved 

*  Fasti,  lib.  vi.  v.  295-98  :— 

**  Esse  diu  stultus  YestsB  simnlacra  putayi: 
Mox  didici  curvo  nulla  subesse  aolo. 
Ignis  inextinotus  templo  cselatur  in  illo ; 
Effigiem  nuUam  Vesta,  neo  ignis,  habet." 

Ovid  is  speaking  only  of  the  worship  of  Yesta  at  Borne,  and  of  the 
temple  which  Nnma  had  there  built  her,  of  which  he  says  shortly 
before  (v.  259):— 

**  Begis  opus  placidi,  quo  non  metuentius  ullum 
Numinis  ingenium  terra  Sabina  tulit/* 

•  Fasti.  Ub.  iii.  v.  45,  46  :— 

•*  Sylvia  fit  mater ;  Vestae  simulacra  feruntur 
Yirgineas  oculis  opposuisse  manus." 

It  is  thus  that  Spence  should  have  compared  Ovid's  different  state- 
ments. The  poet  speaks  of  different  periods :  in  the  latter  passage,  of 
the  age  preceding  Numa ;  in  the  former,  of  a  time  subsequent  to  him. 
Durine  the  former  she  was  worshipped  in  Italy  under  personal  repre- 
sentations as  she  had  been  in  Troy,  from  whence  iBneas  had  intro- 
duce her. 

*^ .  .  .  Manibus  yittas,  Yestamque  potentem, 
^temumque  adytis  effort  penetralibus  ignem," 
says  Yirgil  of  the  spirit  of  Hector,  after  it  has  counselled  JSneas  to 
take  flight.  Here  a  distinction  is  expressly  drawn  between  the  eternal 
fire  and  Yesta  or  her  statue.  Spence  cannot  have  studied  the  Latin 
poets  with  sufficient  attention  for  his  purpose,  since  this  passage  has 
escaped  him. 
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by  Beveral  old  inacriptipna,  in  wMeh  mention  is  made  of  a 
Pontifex  Vestfis.'  At  Corinth,  too,  there  waa  a  temple  of 
Testa,  without  any  imago  at  all,  but  with  a  Bunple  altar, 
upon  which  sacrificts  were  offered  to  her.'  But  doea  thia 
show  that  the  Greeks  ha,d  no  statues  of  Testa?  At 
Athene  there  waa  one  in  the  Prytaneion  near  the  statue 
of  Peace. °  The  people  of  Jasos  boasted  that  they  possessed 
ono  upon  which,  aluiough  it  stood  in  the  open  air,  neither 
enow  nor  rain  ever  fell'"  PlinymeDtionaone,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  from  the  hand  of  Skopas.  which  in  his  time 
might  be  seen  in  the  Servilian  garden  at  Borne."  And, 
allowing  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  a  mere 
Testal  from  a  Testa  itself,  does  this  prove  that  the  an- 
cienta  could  not,  still  lees  would  not,  draw  this  distinction  ? 
Certain  emblems  of  art  are  manifestly  more  in  favour  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other.  The  sceptre,  the  torch,  the ' 
palladium  can  only  bo  presumed  to  be  in  the  hand  of  a 
goddeas.  The  cymbal  which  Codinus  attributes  to  her 
might  peiiaps  belong  to  her  only  aa  the  Earth ;  or  Codinus 
may  not  have  really  known  what  it  waa  he  saw."  

'  Lipdue  Aa  Vesta  ct  Te«tBlibiia,  oap.  13,  ^^| 

■  PanBanias,  Corintli.  lib.  ii.  cap,  35,  st-ct.  I.  ^^^H 

*  FaaeBDiaa.  Attic  lib.  i.  cap.  18,  seot.  3.  ^VH 

"  Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  11,  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  443,  edit  Eme stL       .■■ 
"  Fliiiiua,  luvl.  4,  7,  edit.  Taucb.:  "  Scopas  fecit  Vpstom  Boden* 
tern  landatam  in  SGrviliBDia  liottis^"    Lipgina  maet  here  bod  this 


paseagei 


J  his  mind  wl 


IB  wrote  (De  Vesta,  cap.  3) :  "  Plini 


BVestflBi 


sedentem  efflngi  eolitam  ostendit,  a  stabililate" :  but  he  bad  do  right 
to  oBBimie  that  what  Flicy  eaid  of  a  paiticnlar  piece  of  Sk^aa  wiia  a 
cbaructeristic  nniTenally  adopted  in  (he  goddess  Bstataes.  Hehimseir 
remnrkB  that  od  the  coins  Vesla  appears  slaading  aa  often  as  aittisg  ; 
by  this  obBOTTatios,  bowcTei,  he  ooireote,  not  Flinj,  but  hia  own  mi** 
taken  imflginatino. 

"  Georg.  Codiiin*  de  orieinib.  ConstantT  edit.  Venet.  p.  12 :  t^v 
'y^y  K^yovatv  'Etrrfai',  tol  wJ^rrovtrai  o&r^v  yvvoAKa^  TdfATavoy  fiarri^Qv- 
aav,  frtiSit  ■rob!  Svi/ious  ij  yij  iip'  iauriiy  inrfK\i!ci,  Suidaa,  either  on 
Codinun"  authority,  or  perhaps  drawing  firin  a  common  aouroo  with 
him.  Bays  the  same  io  his  account  of  the  word  lirrla.  "The  earth  is 
Tepreaented  under  the  name  of  Veata  bb  a  woman  carrying  a  tympanum, 
in  wUieli  she  is  Bupposed  to  hold  the  winds  oonBned."  The  reason  giren 
ii  somewhat  absurd;  it  would  have  been  mare  plausible  to  have  said  that 
the  tympanum  waa  one  of  ber  attributes,  because  the  aucienta  belie'ed 
that  she  resembled  it  in  shape,  trxvi^  aur^;  ni^inivDciSi!  drai.  (Pto- 
tarahuB  de  placitis  Fhilos.  cap.  10,  id.  do  facie  in  ocbc  Lunie.)  Only  it 
U  possible  enough  that  Codinus  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  figure, 
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CHAPTBB  X, 

I  GO  on  to  notice  an  expression  of  surprise  in  Spence, 
which  most  significantly  proves  how  little  reflexion  he  can 
have  bestowed  npon  the  nature  of  the  limits  of  Art  and 
Painting. 

'*  As  to  the  muses  in  general,"  he  says, "  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  poets  say  so  little  of  them  in  a  descriptive  way ; 
mnch  less  indeed  than  might  be  expected  for  deities  to 
whom  they  are  so  particularly  indebted."  ^ 

What  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  he  feels  surprised  that, 
when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  deities,  he  does  not  do  it  in 
the  dumb  speech  of  the  painter  ?  Urania,  with  the  poets, 
is  the  muse  of  astronomy ;  from  her  name  and  her  perform- 
ances we  at  once  recognize  her  office.  The  artist,  in  order 
to  render  it  palpable,  represents  her  pointing  with  a  wand 
to  a  globe  of  the  heavens.  This  wand,  this  celestial  globe, 
and  this  posture  are,  as  it  were,  his  letters,  from  which 
he  leaves  us  to  spell  out  the  name  Urania.  JBut  when  the 
poet  wishes  to  say  that  '*  Urania  had  long  ago  foreseen  his 
death  in  the  aspect  of  the  stars  " — 


<« 


Ipsa  diu  positis  lethum  prsBdixerat  astris 

U] 


ranie 


»»  2 


— why  should  he,  out  of  respect  to  the  painter,  subjoin, 
"  Urania,  wand  in  hand,  and  heavenly  globe  before  her  "? 
Would  it  not  be  as  though  a  man  who  could  and  might 
speak  dearly  should  stiU  make  use  of  those  signs  wMch 


or  in  ihe  name,  or  in  both.  Perhaps  he  knew  no  better  name  to  give  to 
what  he  flaw  in  Vesta's  hand  than  '*  tvmpanmn,*'  or  heard  it  called 
a  tympanmn,  and  it  never  struck  him  that  a  tympanum  could  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  instrument  which  we  caM  a  kettle-drum.  Tympana, 
however,  were  also  a  kind  of  wheel : — 

**Hino  radios  trivere  rotis,  hinc  tympana  plaustris  Agricolie — " 

(Yirgilius,  Georgic.  ii.  444).  The  symbol  which  we  see  in  the 
iLinds  of  the  Vesta  of  Fabretti  (ad  Tabulam  Iliadis,  p.  334)  seems  to 
nie  to  be  very  like  such  a  wheel,  though  this  scholar  takes  it  for  a 
bandmill. 

^  Poly  metis,  Dial.  viii.  p.  91.  '  Statius,  Theb,  Nui.  551. 
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the  mates  in  tho  Boraglios  of  the  Tiirka,  from  an  inability 
to  articulate,  have  adopted  amoTig  themselves  ? 

Spence  again  espreasee  tho  same  surprise  at  the  morU 
beings,  or  those  divinities,  to  whom  tho  ancients  allotted 
the  Buperin  tendon  CO  of  virtues,  or  whom  they  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  conduct  and  events  of  human  life.'  "  It 
is  observable,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Boman  poets  say  less 
o!  the  best  of  these  moral  beings  than  might  bo  espeoted. 
The  artists  are  much  fuller  oa  this  head;  and  one  who 
would  settle  what  appearances  each  of  them  made  should 
go  to  the  medals  of  the  Boman  emperors.*  The  poets,  in 
fact,  speak  of  them  very  ofton  as  persons ;  but  of  their 
attributes,  their  dress,  and  the  rest  of  their  figure  they 
generally  say  but  little." 

When  tho  poet  personifies  abstractions,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently characterized  by  their  names  and  the  actions 
which  he  represents  them  as  performing. 

The  artist  does  not  command  these  means.  He  is  there^ 
fore  compelled  to  add  to  his  personified  abstractions  some 
emblems  by  which  they  may  ne  easily  recognised.  These 
emblems,  since  they  are  different  and  have  different  signi- 
fications, constitute  them  allegorical  figures. 

A  female  form,  with  a  bridle  in  her  hand ;  another,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  are,  in  art,  aUegorica)  beings.  On 
the  contrary,  with  the  poets.  Temperance  and  Constancy 
are  not  allegorical  beings,  but  personified  abstractions. 

The  invention  of  these  emblems  was  foroed  upon  artists 
by  necessity,  Tor  thus  only  can  they  make  it  understood 
what  this  or  that  figure  is  intended  to  signify.  But  why 
should  the  poet  allow  that  to  be  forced  upon  him  to  which 
the  artists  have  only  been  driven  by  a  necessity,  in  which 
he  himself  has  no  share? 

What  causes  Spence  so  much  surprise  deserves  to  be 
prescribed,  as  a  general  law,  to  poets.  They  must  not 
convert  the  necessities  of  painting  into  a  part  of  their  own 
wealth.  They  must  not  look  upon  tho  instruments  which 
art  has  invented  for  the  sake  of  following  poetry  as  per- 
fections of  which  they  have  any  cause  to  be  eiivious. 
When  an  artist  ciothea  an  imago  with  symbols,  he  ex^to_ 


•  Polj-metis,  DiaL  x.  p.  137. 


'  Ibid.  i<.  13t 
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a  mere  statue  to  a  higher  being.  But  if  the  poet  makes 
iise  of  these  artistio  decorations,  he  degrades  a  higher 
being  into  a  puppet.  ^_ 

As  this  rule  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
so  is  its  intentional  violation  the  favouiite  fiEtultof  modem 
poets.  All  their  imaginary  beings  appear  masqued,  and 
the  artists  who  are  most  familiar  witn  the  details  of  this 
masquerade  generally  understand  least  of  the  principal 
work,  viz.  how  to  make  their  beings  act,  and  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  their  characters. 

Still,  among  the  attributes  with  which  the  artists 
characterize  their  abstractions,  there  is  a  class  which  is 
more  capable  and  more  deserving  of  being  adopted  by  the 
poets.  I  mean  those  which  possess  nothing  properly 
allegorical,  but  are  to  be  considered  less  as  emblems  than 
as  instruments,  of  which  the  beings  to  whom  they  are 
attributed,  should  they  be  called  upon  to  act  as  real 
persons,  would  or  could  make  use.  The  bridle  in  the 
hand  of  Temperance,  the  pillar  against  which  Constancy 
is  leaning,  are  entirely  allegorical,  and  therefore  of  no  use 
whatever  to  the  poet.  The  scales  in  the  hand  of  Justice 
are  somewhat  less  so  because  the  right  use  of  the  scales 
is  really  a  part  of  justice.  But  the  lyre  or  flute  in  the 
hand  of  a  Muse,  ^e  lance  in  the  hand  of  Mars,  the 
hammer  and  tongs  in  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  are  in  reality 
not  symbols,  but  simply  instruments,  without  which  these 
beings  could  not  produce  the  results  which  we  ascribe  to , 
them.  Of  this  class  are  those  attributes  which  the  ancient 
poets  sometimes  introduce  in  their  descriptions,  and  which, 
on  that  account,  I  might,  in  contradistinction  to  the  alle- 
gorical, term  the  poetical.  The  latter  signify  the  thing 
itself,  the  former  only  something  similar  to  it.^ 

*  In  the  picture  which  Hoiace  draws  of  Necessity,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  richest  in  attributes  that  can  be  found  among  the  poets 
COd.i85)— 

«  Te  semper  anteit  ssava  Necessitas ; 
Clayos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Oestans  ahenea ;  neo  severus 
Uncus  abest  liquidumque  plumbum," 

whether  we  take  the  nails,  the  clamps,  the  molten  lead,  ibr  means 
of  firmly   securing  or  for   instruments   of  pimishment,  the^  iXL^]At 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


GoCKT  Oatltjb    bIsd    appears    to    doHire    that   the    poet 
Bhonld    olothe    his    Imaginiuy    beisga    with    allegorical 


alike  be  coneidered  at  belonging  to  the  cIbsb  of  poetical  tatlier  thaa 
allegorical  atliibutcs ;  yet  there  are  too  maiiy  of  thorn  even  when 
considered  as  Bnch ;  and  the  passage  is  one  of  the  colda<t  in  Horace, 
Sauadon  eayi:  "J'ose  dire  que  oq  (ahleau,  pris  duns  le  detail,  aerui 
plua  beau  but  la  l^ile  qne  dans  uae  ode  heroiqne,  Jo  no  puiB  aooffrir 
■  cot  attinul  patibulaire  de  clous,  de  coins,  de  uroca  et  do  plomb  fondn. 
■Tai  oiu  en  devoir  d^chorgec  Isi  traduction  en  aubatituDnt  lea  idtfes 
g^Tu^r^es  aux  idees  Eingnli&reB.  Cest  dnrtimage  que  le  PoSte  ait  eu 
besoin  de  ce  correctif.''  SanadoD's  feelmg  iras  juat  and  refined,  bnt 
his  iiisttdcation  of  it  is  based  upon  false  Rrounda.  The  passage  i« 
nDmeosing,  not  because  tbe  atCnbutea  mode  use  of  are  an  "  aftiiail 
patibulaae  "  (for  he  had  the  option  of  adopting-  the  other  interpreta- 
tion, and  thna  changing  tbe  ioBtrnmeats  of  execution  luto  the  rnmest 
cements  employed  in  building),  bnt  because  they  nra  pecoliatly 
addressed  to  the  eyes ;  and,  if  we  attempt  to  aoquire  by  the  oar  con- 
ceptions which  would  be  natomlly  conveyed  through  liie  eyes,  a 
greater  effort  is  required,  while  the  ideas  themselves  aro  inoapable  of 
tlie  same  distinctness.  The  oontinuatioa  of  the  above-quoted  atonza 
IQ  Horaeo,  moreover,  reminils  me  of  a  few  miBtakes  of  Spence.'nhichdo 
not  create  the  most  fDVOumblo  impression  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
Lu  hiu  weighed  the  psasagoa  he  bas  cited  liom  the  ancient  poets.  He 
is  sneaking  of  the  figure  under  which  the  Komaus  worshipped  Faith 
or  Honesty  (Dial.  z.  p.  14S).  "  The  Eomana  called  her 'Fidea';  and 
wheu  they  called  her '  Sola  Fides,'  aecra  to  mean  tbe  same  as  we  do  bjr 
the  words  '  downright  honoBty.'  Bhe  is  represented  with  an  erect,  open 
air,  and  with  nothing  but  a  thin  robe  on,  ao  fine  tlmt  one  might  see 
tlirough  it.  Horace  Merefore  calls  her  thin-dressed  in  one  of  his  odes; 
and  transparent  in  another."  In  this  short  passage  there  are  not  less 
tlian  tlicee  gross  mistakes.  Firstly,  it  is  false  that  sola  was  a  peonliar 
ppithet  applied  by  the  Bomans  to  the  goddess  Fides.  In  both  the 
psjsages  of  Livy,  which  he  quotes  to  prove  this  (lib.  i.  §  21,  lib.  ii. 
S  3),  it  fflgnifies  nothing  more  than  it  always  signifies,  viz.  '•  the  esoln- 
sion  of  everyttdng  else."  In  the  first  passage  the  soli  even  appears 
BuspioioQs  to  the  otitios,  and  is  Bupposrf  to  liave  crept  into  the  text 
through  a  lanlt  of  transcription  occasioned  by  the  lolenne,  which  strads 
next  it.  In  the  second  qnotation  Livy  13  speakine,  not  of  Fides,  bnt  of 
I[mocentia,  Secondly,  it  is  stated  that  in  one  ofhis  udes  (viz.  the  one 
above  mentioned,  lib.  i.  35)  Horace  has  bestowed  upon  Fides  the 
epitliet "  Ihin-drcESPd  " : — 

"To  Spas,  et  albo  rata  Fides  oolit 
Vuluto  panuo," 
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symbolfl.^  The  Oonnt  undeiBtood  painting  fetr  better  than 
he  did  poetiy. 

It  is  true  that  rartu  does  also  means  thin ;  but  here  it  simply  signifies 
*'  lare^"  ije,  ^  what  is  seldom  met  with,"  and  is  applied  to  Fides  herself, 
and  not  to  her  dress.  Spence  wonld  have  been  right,  had  the  poet 
said,  "  Fides  raro  velata  panno."  Thirdly,  Horace  is  said  in  another 
passage  to  call  Faith  or  Integrity  '*  transparent,"  and  to  mean  the 
same  as  when  we  say  (in  our  professions  of  fidelity  and  honesty)  **  I 
wish  you  could  see  into  my  breast,"  or  '*  I  wish  that  you  could  see 
through  me."  This  passage  is  the  following  line  of  the  eighteenth  ode 
of  the  first  book: — 

**  Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  pellucidior  yitro." 

How  could  any  one  so  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  mere  word  ? 
Is  the  Fides  arcani  prodiga,  FaithMness,  or  is  it  not  rather  Faithless- 
ness ?  It  is  of  this  last  that  Horace  speaks  as  being  **  as  transparent 
as  gkuu^"  because  she  exposes  to  every  gaze  the  secrets  that  have  been 
entrusted  to  her. 

'  Apollo  delivers  the  body  of  Sarpedon  purified  and  embalmed  to 
Death  and  Sleep,  to  carry  to  his  fiBttherland  (II.  xvi.  681) : — 

H4fiw*  8c  /UK  TOfiwourty  ifia  Kpajarvouri  ^i^crdtUj 

CayluB  recommends  this  idea  to  the  painter,  but  adds :  *'  H  est 
fiUsheux  qn'Hom^e  ne  nous  ait  rien  laiss^  sur  les  attributs  qu'on 
dcmnait  de  son  temps  au  Sommeil ;  nous  ne  oonnaissons,  pour  carac- 
t^riser  ce  Dien,  que  son  action  mSme,  et  nous  le  couronnons  de  pavots. 
Oes  idto  sont  modemes ;  la  premise  est  d'un  m^ocre  service,  mais 
elle  ne  pent  tore  employee  duoB  le  cas  present,  oh  m&ne  les  fieurs  mo 
paroissent  d^plac^es,  snrtout  pour  une  figure  qui  groupeavec  la  mort " 
(Tableaux  tires  de  l'I]4ade,  de  TOdysse'e  d'Hom^re  et  de  TEneide  de 
Yirgile,  avec  des  observations  g^n^ales  sur  le  Costume ;  k  Paris, 
1757-58).  This  is  requiring  of  Homer  one  of  those  trifiing  ornaments 
which  are  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  grandeur  of  his  style.  The 
most  ingenious  attributes  he  could  have  bestowed  on  Sleep  would  not 
have  characterized  him  nearly  so  perfectly,  would  not  have  called  up 
in  us  nearly  so  lively  an  idea  of  him,  as  does  the  single  trait  by  whicli 
he  represents  him  as  the  twin  brother  of  Death.  Let  the  artist  but 
express  tMs  and  he  may  dispense  with  all  attributes.  The  ancient 
artists  have,  in  fact,  represented  Death  and  Sleep  with  that  resem- 
blance between  the  two  which  is  naturally  expected  in  twins.  On  a 
chest  of  cedar  wood  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Elis  they  were  carved  as 
two  bovs,  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  Night  Only  the  one  was  white, 
while  tne  other  was  black ;  the  one  slept,  the  other  appeared  to  sleep ; 
both  had  their  feet  crossed ;  for  I  prefer  to  translate  the  words  of  Fau- 
sanias  ^Bliac.  cap.  xviii.),  ii/x<poTepov5  Hitarrpa/xfifyovs  rohs  ir({$as,  by 
this  rauier  than  by  •*  with  crooked  feet,"  or,  as  Gedoyn  has  rendered 
it  in  his  language,  '*les  pieds  contrefaits."  What  expression  would 
crooked  feet  have  here?    But  to  lie  with  the  feet  crossed  is  tbA 
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Yet,  in  the  work  in  whimh  lie  expresBes  this  deeire.  I 
La^e  found  occasion  for  Bomo  weightier  refleziooB,  the 
moot  important  of  which  I  now  notice,  in  order  to  afford 
it  a  matnrer  consideTation. 

The  artist,  according  to  the  Count's  view,  should  make 
himself  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  greatest  of 
ilescriptive  poeta,  Homor — that  Bscond  nature.  He  shows 
hira  what  rich  and  hitherto  nnemployed  materials  for  the 
itioBt  excellent  pictures  tho  story  written  by  the  Greek 
iiffords,  and  that  the  more  closely  he  adhorBs  even  to  the 
moat  trifling  circumstances  mentdoiied  by  the  poet  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  succeed  in  the  execution  of  his  work- 
in  this  proposition,  the  two  kinds  of  imitation  which  I 
distinguished  above  are  again  confounded.  The  painter 
shall  not  only  represent  what  the  poet  has  represented, 
lint  the  details  of  his  representation  shall  be  the  same. 
Me  shall  make  use  of  the  poet,  not  only  as  a  relater,  but 
Its  a  poet.  ,, 

But  why  is  not  t&is  Becond  kind  of  imitation,  which  is 
[  Bo  degrading  to  a  poet,  equally  so  to  an  artist  ?  If  a  series 
of  such  pictures  as  Count  Caylua  has  adduced  from  Homer 
had  existed  in  the  poet's  time,  and  we  knew  that  he  had 
derived  his  work  from  them,  would  he  not  be  immeaenrably 
lowered  in  our  admiration?     How  then  does  it  happen 

ordinary  poature  of  Bleepeis,  and  is  exactly  the  attitude  of  Sleep  in 
Maffei  (lUccol.  pi.  ISl).  Modem  artieta  have  entirely  abandoned  Uiu 
rcBemblance  whii^li  tho  ancients  maintained  between  Sleep  and  Death ; 
and  it  has  become  theii  general  pustom  to  lepresent  Deatb  ae  a  ^cle- 
ton,  or  atthemoatMa  skeleton  clotlied  with  akin.  Caylni^'H  flrgt  duty 
waH  to  advifio  the  aitiat  whether  to  follow  tbe  ancient  or  modern  ooatom 
in  hiB  repreBetitutioa  of  Death.  Yet  he  appears  to  declare  blTiiself  in 
favour  of  the  modem,  aince  he  speaks  of  Death  as  a  Bgure,  near  which 
another  crowned  with  flowers  conid  not  well  be  grouped.  But  had  he 
oonsidered  how  unEuitcd  the  modern  idea,  of  Death  would  have  been 
to  an  Homerio  picture?  And  is  it  possible  that  its  rcpulsiiencsj 
ehould  not  have  forced  itself  upon  him?  I  cannot  persuade  myseIC 
that  tho  little  metal  figure  in  the  ducal  ^1lery  at  Florenoe  whicli 
teprcseots  a  skeletoa  lying  on  the  ground,  and  resting  one  of  its  arms 
on  an  nm  (Spence's  Poljmetia,  tub.  xli.),  is  a  real  antique,  ^t  any 
rate  it  cannot  represent  Death,  because  the  ancients  represented  him 
dLfibiently.  Evea  their  poeta  have  never  drawn  him  un^er  this  repul- 
sive form.  [Leedng  snbseq^uently  wrote  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
which  will  be  found  in  this  volume  p.  175. — Ed.] 
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that  we  withdraw  none  of  ova  high  esteem  from  the 
artist,  when  he  really  does  nothing  more  than  express  the 
words  of  the  poet  in  form  and  colonr  ? 

The  following  seems  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  artist's 
case  the  execution  appears  to  be  more  difficult  than  the 
invention;  in  the  poet's  this  is  reversed,  and  execution 
seems  easier  to  him  than  invention.  K  Virgil  had 
borrowed  the  connexion  of  Laokoon  and  his  children  by 
the  serpent-folds  from  the  group  of  statuary,  the  merit 
which  we  now  esteem  the  greater  and  more  difficult  of 
attainment  in  this  picture  of  his  would  at  once  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  only  the  more  trifling  one  be  left.  For  the 
first  creation  of  this  connexion  in  the  imagination  is  far 
greater  than  the  expression  of  it  in  words.  On  the  con- 
trary, had  the  artist  borrowed  this  connexion  from  the 
poet,  he  would  still  have  always  retained  sufficient  merit 
in  our  eyes,  although  he  would  have  been  entirely  deprived 
of  the  credit  of  the  invention.  For  expression  in  marble 
is  far  more  difficult  than  expression  in  words ;  and,  when 
we  we^gh  invention  and  representation  against  one  an- 
other, we  are  always  inclined  to  yield  to  the  master  on 
one  side,  just  as  muo)i  as  we  think  we  have  received  in 
excess  on  the  other. 

There  are  even  cases  where  it  is  a  greater  merit  for 
artists  to  have  iimtated  nature  tbrougli  me.medium  of  the 
imitation  of  the  poet,  than  without  it.  The  painter  who 
executes  a  beautihil  landscape  after  the  description  of  a 
Thomson  has  done  more  thanjxe  who  takes  it  directly 
from  nature.  This  latte^sees  his  original  before  him, 
while  the  former  must  exert  his  imagination  until  he 
believes  he  has  it  before  him.  The  Mtter  produoes  teue- 
thing  beautiful  from  a  lively  and  sensible  impression ;  the 
former  from  the  indefinite  and  weak  representation  of^ 
arbitrary  signs. 

But,  as  a  consequence  of  this  natural  readiness  in  us  to 
dispense  with  the  merit  of  invention  in  the  artist,  there 
arose  on  his  part  an  equally  natural  indifference  to  it. 
For,  when  we  saw  that  invention  could  not  be  his  strong 
point,  but  that  his  highest  merit  depended  on  execution, 
it  became  of  no  Importance  to  him  whether  Jiis  original 
matter  were  olctOT  IIBW,  used  once  ar"r^ouBaiii  i\Hift»\ 
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whether  it  belonged  to  himself  or  another.    He  confined 
himself,  therefore,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  sub- 
jects, already  become  fanuJtorto-himself  and  the  public, 
and  expended  his  whole  mventive  power  upon  variations 
of  materials  already  known,  upon  fresh  combinations  of 
old  objects.    That  is  in  fact  the  idea  which  most,  of  the 
elementary  books  on  painting  attach  to  the  word  inven- 
tion; for,  although  they  divide  it  into  the  artistic  and 
,  poetical,  the  latter  does  not  extend  to  the  production  of 
;  objects  themselves,  but  is  solely  confined  to  arrangement 
and  expression.^    It  is  invention,  yet  not  the  invention  of 
^,  a  whole,  but  of  single  parts,  and  of  their  position  in  respect 
to  one  another;  it  is  invention,  but  of  that  lower  kind 
which  Horace  recommends  to  his  tragic  poet  I 

"  Tuque 
Bectius  Hiacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus."  * 

Becommends,  I  repeat,  not  enjoins.  Becommends  as  more 
easy,  convenient,  and  advantageous,  but  does  not  prescribe 
as  better  and  nobler  in  itself. 

In  fact,  the  poet  who  treats  a  well-known  story  or  a 
well-known  character,  has  already  made  considerable  pro- 
gress towards  his  object.  He  can  afford  to  pass  over  a 
hundred  cold  details,  which  would  otherwise  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  understanding  of  his  whole ;  and  the  more 
quickly  his  audience  comprehends  this,  the  sooner  their 
interest  will  be  awakened.  This  advantage  the  painter 
also  enjoys,  when  his  subject  is  not  new  to  us,  and  we 
recognize,  at  the  first  glance,  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  his  whole  composition ;  at  once  not  only  see  that  his 
characters  are  speaking,  but  hear  what  they  are  saying. 
The  most  important  effect  depends  on  the  first  glance, 
and,  if  this  involves  us  in  laborious  thought  and  reflexion, 
our  longing  to  have  our  feelings  roused  cools  down,  ahd, 
in  order  to  avenge  ourselves  on  the  unintelligible  artist, 
we  harden  ourselves  against  the  expression,  and  woe  to 
him  if  he  has  sacrificed  beauty  to  expression.  We  find 
in  that  cas?3  nothing  to  induce  us  to  linger  before  his  work. 

'  Beti-achtungen  ii.  die  Malerei,  p.  159. 
»  Ar8Poetica,128. 
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What  we  see  does  not  please  us ;  and  what  to  think  mean- 
while we  do  not  know. 

Let  US  now  consider  together,  firstly,  That  invention  and ,  \ 
novelty  in  hia  subjects  are  far  from  being  the  principal  things  | 
toe  hoh  for  in  an  artist;  secondly,  Thai  a  familiar  subject 
furthers  and  renders  more  easy  the  effect  of  his  art.  And  I  ^ 
think  that  we  shall  not  look,  with  Connt  Caylus,  for  the 
reasons  why  the  artist  so  seldom  determines  upon  a  new 
snhject,  either  in  his  indolence,  in  his  ignorance,  or  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  which  demands 
all  his  industry  and  all  his  time ;  but  we  shall  find  them 
more  deeply  founded,  and  shall  perhaps  be  inclined. to 
praise  as  an  act  of  sdfaestraint,  wise,  and  useful  to 
ourselves,  what  at  first  sight  appeared  limitation  of  art, 
and  curtailment  of  our  pleasure.  I  do  not  fear  that 
experience  will  contradict  me ;  the  painters  will  thank 
the  Count  for  his  good  intentions,  but  will  scarcely  make 
such  general  use  of  him  as  he  seems  to  expect.  But  even 
if  they  should,  still  in  another  hundred  years  a  fresh 
Caylus  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  ancient  subjects 
again  into  remembrance,  and  lead  back  the  artist  into  that 
field  where  others  before  him  had  already  gathered  such 
undying  laurels.  Or  do  we  desire  that  the  public  should 
be  as  learned  as  is  the  connoisseur  &om  his  books,  that 
it  should  be  acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  scene  of 
history  and  of  fable  which  can  yield  a  beautiful  picture  ? 
I  quite  allow  that  the  artists  would  have  done  better  if, 
since  the  time  of  Baphael,  they  had  made  Homer  their 
text-book  instead  of  Ovid.  But  since  it  has  happened 
otherwise,  let  them  not  attempt  to  divert  the  public  from 
its  old  track,  nor  surround  its  enjoyment  with  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which  enjoyment  must  have  in 
order  to  be  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Protogenes  painted  the  mother  of  Aristotle.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  philosopher  paid  him  for  the  portrait. 
But  whether  it  was  ustead  of  payment,  or  in  addition  to 
it,  he  imparted  to  him  a  piece  of  advice  more  valuable 
than  the  price  itself.  For  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  could 
have  been  intended  for  mere  flattery,  but  believe  that  it 
was  out  of  an  especial  regard  to  that  necessity  of  art, 
namely  of  being  intelligible  to  all,  that  he  counselled 
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Him  to  paint  the  exploits  of  AleymiKlftr ;  exploits  with  the 
fame  ofwhich,  at  that  time,  the  whole  world  was  ringing; 
and  which  he  ooold  well  foresee  would  noTer  he  erased 
from  the  memory  of  fatnre  generatioiiiw  But  Protogenes 
had  not  sufficient  steadiness  to  act  upon  this  advice. 
**  Impetus  animi,"  says  Pliny,  **  est  qnedam  artis  libido."  * 
Too  great  a  hnoyancy  of  spirits  (as  it  were)  in  art  and  a 
kind  of  craving  after  the  corioos  and  nnknown,  impelled 
him  towards  an  entirely  different  class  of  subjects.  He 
chose  rather  to  paint  the  story  of  an  lalysos,^  or  a 
£ydippe;  and,  in  consequence,  we  can  no  longer  even 
guess  what  they  represented. 

*  FUniaa,  xxxv.  36, 20. 

*  BichaidfOD  mentkms  this  piece,  when  he  wishes  to  illiistrate  the 
role  that  in  a  painting  nothing,  however  excellent  in  itself^  ghonld  be 
allowed  to  diatract  the  attention  ci  the  spectator  firom  the  princuMd 
fignre.  ** Protogenes,"  he  aajB,  "had  introdneed  a  partridge  into  his 
fauHMis  painting  of  laJ  jnia,  and  had  delineated  it  with  so  nmeh  skill 
tibiat  it  seemed  to  be  alive,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all  Greece. 
Since,  however,  he  saw  that  it  attracted  all  ^es,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  miedn  figive  in  the  piece,  he  completely  effaced  it,"  (Traite  de  la 
Peintnre,  t.  i.  p.  46.)  Richardson  is  mistaken.  This  partridge  was 
not  in  the  laljsns,  bnt  in  another  painting  of  Protogenes,  which 
was  called  the  reposing  or  the  idle  satyr,  Xdrvpof  hmaUiuwos.  I 
should  scarcely  have  noticed  this  errcn*,  which  has  arisen  from  a  passage 
of  Pliny  being  misunderstood,  had  not  I  found  the  same  mistake  in 
Meursius :  **  In  eadem  tabula,  scilicet  in  qua  Ifdysna,  Satyms  erat, 
qnem  dicebant  Anapauomenon,  tibias  tenens  "  (BlH)di,  lib.  L  cap.  xiv. 

fi.  38).  Something  of  the  kind  is  found  in  '^Snnckelmtum  also  (On  the 
mitation  of  the  Greek  pieces  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  p.  56). 
Strabo  is  the  only  authority  on  which  this  story  of  the  partridge  rests, 
and  he  expressly  distinguishes  between  the  picture  of  lalysus  and  that 
of  the  satyr  leaning  against  a  pillar,  upon  which  the  partridge  sat 
(lib.  xiY.  p.  750,  edit.  Xyl).  Meursius,  Bichardsfm,  and  Winckehnann 
have  all  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Pliny  (lib.  xxxv.  §  36),  because 
they  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  distinct  pictures  are  spoken 
of ;  one,  on  account  of  which  Demetrius  did  not  conquer  a  town  because 
ho  would  not  assault  the  place  where  it  was ;  another  which  Proto- 
genes painted  during  this  siege.  The  first  was  "iiB  lalysos,  the  seoood 
the  satyr. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

HoMEB    elaborates    two    kinds  of   beings    and  actions, 
visible  and  invisible.     Tiiis  distinction  cannot  be  indicated  . 
by  painting :  in  it  everytbing  is  visible,  and  visible  in  / 
but  one  way. 

When,  therefore,  Count  Caylus  continues  the  pictures 
of  invisible  mictions  in  an  unbroken  series  with  those  of 
the  visible;  and  when,  in  pictures  of  mixed  actions,  in 
which  both  visible  and  invisible  beings  take  part,  he  does 
not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  specify  how  these  last  (which  we 
only  who  are  contemplating  the  picture  ought  to  see  in 
it)  are  to  be  introduced,  so  that  the  persons  in  the 
painting  itself  should  not  see  them,  or  at  least  should  not 
appear  as  if  they  necessarily  did  so — ^when,  I  say,  Caylus 
does  this,  the  whole  series,  as  well  as  many  single  pieces, 
necessarily  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  confused,  incom- 
prehensible, and  contradictory. 

Still,  ultimately,  it  would  be  possible,  with  book  in 
hand,  to  remedy  this  fault :  only  the  worst  of  it  is  this  : 
when  painting  wipes  away  the  distinction  between  visible 
and  invisible  beings,  it  at  the  same  time  destroys  all  those 
characteristio  traits  by  which  the  latter  and  higher  order 
is  elevated  above  the  former  and  lower. 

For  instance,  when  the  gods,  after  disputing  over  the 
destiny,  of  the  Trojans,  at  length  appeal  to  arms,  the 
whole  of  this  contest,  according  to  the  poet,^  is  waged 
invisibly;  and  this  invisibility  permits  the  imagination 
to  magnify  the  scene,  and  allows  it  free  scope  to  fancy 
the  persons  and  actions  of  the  gods,  as  great  and  as  far 
exalted  above  those  of  ordinary  humanity  as  ever  it  will. 
But  painting  must  adopt  a  visible  scene,  the  various 
necessary  parts  of  which  become  the  standard  for  the 
persons  who  take  part  in  it :  this  standard  the  eye  has 
ready  at  hand,  and  by  its  want  of  proportion  to  the 
higher  beings,  these  last,  wJiich  in  the  poet  were  great, 
upon  the  artist's  canvas  become  monsters. 

Minerva,  against  whom,  in  this  contest,  Mars  assays 

>  niad,  xxi.  385. 
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tho  firat  asBaiilt,  etepB  backwards,  and,  tAth  mighty  hand, 
Boizea  from  the  ground  a  large,  black,  rough  stone,  which 
in  olden  timea  the  united  hande  of  men  had  rolled  there 
for  a  landmark. — Iliad,  xxi.  403, 

rov  p    avSptt  nyiorcpai  Btrrai;  ifi,iitvai  oZpov  apovpT)^. 

In  order  fully  to  realize  the  aizo  of  this  stone,  we  must 
recollect  that,  though  Homer  doeoribcB  hia  heroes  aa 
being  ae  strong  again  aa  the  strongeat  men  of  his  own 
time,. he  tells  na  that  even  they  were  still  further  sur- 
paHaed  by  the  men  whom  Meator  had  known  in  hia  youth. 
Now,  I  ask,  if  Minerva  }iur1s  a  stone  which  no  single 
man,  even  of  the  younger  days  of  Nestor,  could  set  up 
for  a  landmark — if,  I  aak,  Minerva  hurla  suoh  a  stone  as 
this  at  Mars,  of  what  stature  ought  the  goddeas  herself  to 
be  represented  ?  If  her  stature  is  proportioned  to  tho 
size  of  the  stone,  the  marvellous  disappears  at  once.  A 
man  who  is  three  timea  the  size  that  I  am  naturally  can 
hurl  a  stone  three  times  as  great  as  I  can.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  stature  of  the  goddess  not  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  stone,  there  arises  in  the 
painting  an  evident  improbability,  the  offensiveneaa  of 
which  will  not  he  removed  by  the  cold  reflesion  that  a 
goddeas  muat  be  poaae&sed  of  superhuman  strength, 
AVhore  I  see  a  greater  efi'ect,  there  I  expect  to  eee  more 
powerful  causes. 

And  Mars,  overthrown  by  this  mighty  et<.me — 

covered  seven  hides.  It  ia  impoasiblo  for  the  painter  to 
invest  the  god  with  this  extraordinary  size;  but,  if  he 
does  not,  then  it  is  not  Mars  who  ia  lying  on  the 
ground ;  at  leaat,  not  tho  Mars  of  Homer,  but  a  common 
warrior.^ 

■  QuintuB  Calaber  in  liJe  12th  book  (w.  158-185}  has  imitated  this 
invisible  cootest  of  the  gods  with  tho  manifest  intention  of  improving 
upon  Ilia  model.  The  gronimoriBii,  for  infltimoc,  actina  to  have  found 
it  imseemly  tliat  a  god  should  be  smick  to  tlie  ground  with  asfoue, 
AcDoidingl;,  tboDgb  he  represents  the  gods  ns  hnrling  ogainat  one 
another  great  maaaea  of  rock,  tMTi  from  Mount  Ida.  these  rocks  ata 
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Longinus  says  that  he  often  felt  that  Homer  appeared 
to  raise  his  men  to  gods,  and  reduce  his  gods  to  men. 
Painting  effects  this  reduction.  In  it  everything  that  in 
the  poet  raises  the  gods  above  god-like  men  utterly 
vanishes.  The  strength,  size,  and  swiftness,  of  which 
Homer  always  bestowed  upon  his  deities  a  much  higher 
and  more  extraordinary  degree  than  he  attributes  to  his 
most  eminent  heroes,^  must  sink,  in  the  painting,  to  the 


fihivered  agamst  the  limbs  of  the  gods,  and  scattered,  as  sand,  around 

them. 

.         .         •         .         .         .         0/8^  KoKt&vas 
X^polv  iiiFopp^^cants  &ir'  oUBeos  'l$afoio 
fi&KKov  4ir  &XX^Xovs*  al  $^  ^afiddoiai  Sfioiou 

^yv^fjLtva  $ieb  r&rda        .... 

An  artificial  refinement,  which  is  the  destruction  of  the  main  subject 
It  heightens  our  conceptions  of  the  bodies  of  the  gods,  but  makes  the 
weapons  which  they  employ  against  one  another  ridiculous.  If  gods 
hurl  stones  at  one  another,  these  stones  must  be  capable  of  injuring 
tlie  gods,  or  we  appear  to  see  a  troop  of  mischievous  ooys  pelting  one 
another  with  lumps  of  earth.  Here,  therefore,  as  ever,  old  Homer 
proves  the  wisest,  and  all  the  censure  with  whicli  cold  critics  have 
assailed  1dm,  all  the  rivalry  in  which  lesser  geuiuses  have  engaged 
with  him,  serve  only  to  set  his  wisdom  in  its  happiest  light.  Mean- 
while I  do  not  deny  that  Quintus's  description  contains  some  excellent 
and  original  features,  but  they  are  such  as  become  the  stormy  fire  of  a 
modem  poet  rather  than  the  modest  greatness  of  Homer.  The  cry  of 
tlie  gods,  for  instance,  the  sound  of  which  ascends  to  the  heights  of 
heaven,  and  pierces  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  earth,  which  shakes 
vehemently  the  mountain,  and  the  town,  and  the  fleet,  but  is  not  heard 
of  man,  seems  to  me  a  very  significant  stroke.  The  cry  was  so  loud 
that  the  diminutive  organs  of  human  hearing  were  incapable  of 
receiving  it.  ,  r 

'  No  one  who  has  even  c^orily  read  Homer  will  question  this  as- 
sertion as  far  as  regards  strength  and  speed.  It  may  be,  however, 
tliat  the  reader  will  not  recollect  at  once  the  examples  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  the  poet  also  attributed  to  his  divinities  a  size  of  body 
which  far  surpasses  all  human  dimensions.  The  proofs  I  bring  of  this 
(in  addition  to  the  passage,  quoted  above,  where  Mars  is  desciibed  as 
covering  seven  liides  of  land)  are  the  helmet  of  Minerva— 

{kvv4iiv  .  .  .  ^Karhv  itSKecov  irpv\4€(r<^  apapv7aVf  Iliad,  v.  744) 

— which  was  large  enough  to  cover  as  many  troops  as  a  hundred  cities 
could  bring  into  the  field  ;  the  stride  of  Neptune  (Iliad,  xiii.  20) ;  and 
Uie  passage,  in  the  description  of  the  shield,  which  I  consider  the 
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common  loTel  of  humanity ;  and  Jupiter  and  Agamemnon, 
Apollo  and  AcMlles,  Ajax  and  Mars,  become  exactly  the 
same  beings,  and  can  be  recognized  by  nothing  but  their 
outward  conventional  symbols. 

The  means  used  by  painters  of  giving  us  to  under- 
stand that  this  or  that  object  in  their  compositions  must 
be  considered  as  invisible  4,||(  a  thin  cloud,  with  which 
they  surround  it  on  the  sidtt  that  is  turned  towards  the 
other  persons  in  the  scene.  This  cloud  appears  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  Homer.  For  if,  in  the  tumult  of  the  fight, 
one  of  the  more  important  heroes  falls  into  a  danger 
from  which  none  but  divine  power  can  save  him,  the  poet 
represents  him  as  being  enveloped  by  the  rescuing 
divinity  in  a  thick  cloud,  or  in  night,  and  so  carried  off — 
as  Paris  is  by  Venus,*  Idaeus  by  Neptune,*^  and  Hector  by 
Apollo.^  And  Caylus,  when  he  designs  paintings  of  such 
occurrences,  never  fails  to  recommend  to  the  artist  the 
introduction  of  this  mist  and  cloud.  Yet  surely  it  is 
manifest  to  all  that  in  the  poet  concealment  in  mist  and 


most  conclusive  proot  all,  where  Mars  and  Minerva  head  the  troops  of 
the  beleaguered  town  (Iliad,  xviii.  516) : — 

'Hpx€  5'  &pa  (r(l>iy''Apri5  koI  IIoAXebs  *A04n|, 

&fi<l>\s  iipii'fiKcn  *  \aol  8*  inroKlCoves  ^aaV 

Even  the  commentators  on  Homer,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  dimensions 
here  attributed  to  the  gods;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  modifications 
wliich  they  seem  to  feel  they  are  bound  to  introduce  into  their  remarks 
upon  the  size  of  Minerva's  helmet  (v.  the  notes  on  the  above-quoted 
passage  in  the  edition  of  Clarke  and  Emesti).  But  the  loss  of  the 
sublime  which  we  incur  by  never  thinking  of  the  Homeiic  deities 
except  as  the  beings  of  ordinary  size  which  they  are  generally  represented 
on  canvas,  is  beyond  all  computation.  Painting,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  represent  the  gods  as  of  this  extraordinary  size,  but  sculpture 
may  in  a  certain  measure;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  ancient 
masters  arc  indebted  to  Homer  both  for  the  forms  of  their  gods  gene- 
rally, and  also  for  that  colossal  size  wliich  they  sometimes  bestow 
upon  them  in  their  statues  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  p.  130,  edit.  Wessel).  I 
reserve  for  another  place  some  especial  remarks  upon  the  colossal,  ab 
well  as  the  reasons  I  assign  for  its  producing  so  powerful  an  effect  in 
sculpture,  but  none  at  all  in  painting.  *  Iliad,  iii.  881. 

*  [Or  rather,  by  Vulcan.— Ed.]  see  Iliad,  v.  23.  «  Ibid.  xx.  444. 
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night  is  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  expression  for  ren- 
dering invisihle.  I  have  always,  therefore,  been  aston- 
ished to  find  this  poetical  expression  realized,  and  an 
actual  clond  introduced  into  the  painting,  behind  which, 
as  behind  a  Spanish  cloak,  the  hero  stands  concealed  from 
his  enemy,  onoh  was  not  the  intention  of  the  poet.  It 
is  steppine  beyond  the  limits  of  painting.  For  the  cloud 
is  here  a  real  hieroglyphic,  a  mere  symbolical  token, 
which  does  not  make  the  rescued  hero  invisible,  but  says 
to  the  beholders,  Tou  must  represent  him  to  yourself  as 
invisible.  It  is  here  no  better  than  the  labels  with 
inscriptions  which  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  figures 
in  old  Gothic  paintings. 

It  is  true  that  when  Hector  is  being  carried  off  by 
Apollo,  Homer  represents  Achilles  as  making  three 
thrusts  with  his  lance  into  the  thick  mist  at  him — rpis  • . 
S*  ^ifM  Tv\l/€  PauSciavJ  But  in  the  language  of  the  poet 
this  means  nothing  more  than  that  Achilles  had  become 
80  furious  that  he  made  three  thrusts  with  his  lance 
before  he  perceived  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  in  his 
presence.  Achilles  saw  no  actual  mist ;  and  the  power, 
which  the  eods  possessed  of  rendering  the  objects  of  their 
protection  invisible  lay  not  in  a  mist,  but  in  the  rapidity*^ 
with  which  they  bore  them  away.  But  in  order  to 
express,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  abduction  was  per- 
formed with  such  celerity  that  no  human  eye  could  follow  ^ 
the  body  so  disappearing,  the  poet  previously  conceals'  it 
in  a  mist.  Not  that  a  mist  appeared  in  the  place  of  the 
body  which  had  been  carried  off,  but  because  we  think  of 
what  is  enveloped  in  a  mist  as  invisible.  Accordingly, 
Homer  sometimes  inverts  the  case,  and,  instead  of 
describing  the  object  as  rendered  invisible,  makes  the 
subject  struck  with  blindness.  Thus  Neptune  darkens 
the  eyes  of  Achilles  when  he  rescues  JEneas  from  his 
murderous  hand,  and,  snatching  him  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  mel^,  places  him  at  once  in  the  rear.®  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  eyes  of  Achilles  are  here  no  more  blinded  than, 
in  the  former  passage,  the  rescued  heroes  were  concealed 
in  a  cloud.     But  in  both  cases  the  poet  has  made  these 

'  niad,  XX.  446.  •  Ibid.  321. 
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in  Older  to  render  more  palpable  to  onr  senses 
^^^''^iSeine  awiftness  of  disappearance  which  we  call 

^  ^lUfftS^teri  hAre  appropriated  the  Homeric  mist,  not 

1    •    iS^0e  oaaes  where  Homer  has  himself  used  it,  viz. 

K^  "oewonB  become  invisible,  or  disappear ;  but  also  in 

^1 'S/iT^Bi^re  it  is  intended  that  the  spectator  should 

i  iKTto  peroeive,  in  a  painting,  anything  which  the 

hAmoters  tnemselves,  either  all  or  part  of  them,  cannot 
^^^^Biiner^*  was  visible  to  Achilles  alone  when  she 
*%outod  him  f»om  coming  to  actual  blows  with  Aga- 
^^diimon.  I  know  no  other  way,  says  Caylus,  to  express 
*1ii«  than  by  concealing  her,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the 
Lat  <rf  *^®  council,  by  a  cloud.  This  is  in  complete 
iuMOsition  to  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  Invisibility  is  the 
Plural  condition  of  his  divinities.  There  was  needed  no 
.  ^,Hng  to  render  them  invisible — ^no  cutting  off  of  the 
^Uiiary  boanis  of  light ;  ^  while,  on  the  contrary,  to 
Muder  them  visible,  an  enlightenment  and  enlargement 

•  It  ii  troe  that  llomor  mukos  also  divinities  conceal  themselves  now 
^  then  in  a  cloud,  but  it  is  only  when  they  wish  to  escape  the  obser- 
^nii  of  tiicir  fcll()w-(loitl(>8 ;  e.g.  Iliad,  xiv.  282,  where  Juno  and 
Hluopi  4^f^  iffffajiivw,  1(0  iof^othor  to  Mount  Ida ;  the  cunning  goddess 
t^d  every  roiiuon  for  conc(>iding  herself  from  Venus,  who  had  lent  her  her 
tfirdlo  only  on  the  protoxt  of  making  a  very  different  expedition.  In 
gie  nme  nook  (v.  \M\Y)  a  golden  cloud  is  required  for  the  concealment 
of  the  love-iiitoxioatod  Ju]>iter  and  his  spouse,  to  overcome  her  chasto 
]i4iiotanoe. 

irwt  fc'  foif  *t  ris  vm  BtSav  ajiwy^vri.tav 
f  PSuKT*  i,0piiafif ;         .        .         •         . 

Juno  waa  nut  afraid  of  bi^iug  Boon  by  men  but  by  gods.    And  because 
flomer,  somu  lint^H  iiftur,  makos  Jupiter  say — 

"H/if;,  ju^Tc  0*Qv  r6yt  8c(8i9i,  M^re  tik*  iLvdpwVf 
6\lft(rBat'  ro76v  tui  ^cb  y4<pos  afupiKoKv^pa 
XpviTtov 

..-it  does  not  follow  tliat  thii  olond  would  have  been  required  just  to 
oonoeal  ilioni  tVoiu  tho  eyes  of  men.  All  he  meant  to  say  was,  that, 
protootud  by  it,  his  wifi»  would  Ih>  as  imisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  gods 
AS  she  alwayH  wan  to  those  of  mon.  So  also  when  Minerva  puts  Pluto's 
helmet  u^ton  hur  head  (Iliad,  v.  Sir)),  whioli  had  the  same  effect  as 
envolopiiig  horut^lf  in  a  o1oud«  hIio  (Iooh  it,  not  that  she  may  be  hidden 
from  the  IVojiuis,  who  oithor  did  not  l»oho1d  her  at  all  or  saw  her 
nndur  the  form  of  BthonuluH,  lut  idmply  that  i^e  may  not  be  recog^ 
niiet)  hy  3Iars. 
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of  mortal  vision  was  reqnired.  Thus  it  is  not  enough 
that  in  painting  the  cloud  is  an  arbitrary  and  not  a 
natural  sign;  l£is  arbitrary  symbol  has  not  even  the 
dngle,  definite  meaning  which,  as  such,  it  could  have; 
for  it  is  used  indiscriminately,  either  to  represent  the 
visible  as  invisible,  or  the  invisible  as  visible. 

__  ten 


CHAPTEE  XHL 

If  Homer's  works  were  entirely  lost,  and  nothing 
remained  to  us  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  but  a  series  of 
paintings  from  them  similar  to  those  of  which  Caylus 
has  sketched  the  outlines,  should  we  be  able,  from  these 
pictures — and  they  must  be  from  the  hand  of  the  most 
accomplished  master — ^to  form  the  idea  we  now  possess,  I 
do  not  say,  of  the  whole  poet,  but  merely  of  his  descrip- 
tive talent? 

Let  us  put  it  to  the  test  with  the  first  piece  we  chance 
upon.  Suppose  it  is  the  painting  of  the  plague.^  What 
do  we  see  upon  the  artist's  canvas?  Dead  corpses, 
burning  funeral  piles,  the  dying  busied  with  the  dead, 
while  the  angered  god  is  seated  upon  a  cloud,  discharging 
his  arrows.  The  greatest  richness  of  this  painting  is 
poverty  in  the  poet.  For,  if  we  were  to  restore  Homer 
from  it,  what  could  we  make  him  say?  "Hereupon 
Apollo  grew  angry,  and  shot  his  arrows  among  the  army 
of  the  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  died,  and  their  bodies  were 
consumed."    Now  let  us  read  Homer  himself: — 

firj  Sk  Kar    OvXvfnroLO  Knprqvuiv  ^aoofieyo^  lajp^ 
r6$*  &fjLOunv  c;((()v,  dfKJyrjptKJiia  T€  tjiaperprjv, 
cfcXay^av  8*  op*  otorol  iir   wfiwiv  xioofjLcyOLOy 
avTOv  KLvrjOevro^,     6  8'  t]L€  wktl  ioiKok' 
€^€r   cTTctT    a7rav€VU€  V€<i}Vf  fiera  0   lov  eijKCV 
ScM^  &€  Kkayytj  yei/er   apyvpioio  fiioio, 
ovprja^  fjL€V  TrpSjTOV  €7r<^;(€T0,  icai  /cwaf  dpyovs* 
avTCLp  cTTCiT    avTOMTt  )3eXo9  ^cttcvkH  ifjiuk 
^oAA*'  at€t  8c  irvpal  vc/cuwv  kolovto  Bap.^ai, 

The  poet  is  as  far  above  the  painter  as  life  is  above 
>  Iliad,  i.  44-53.    TaWeaux  tir&  de  I'lliade,  p.  70. 
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tlie  paintiiig.  Angered,  armed  with  bow  and  quiver, 
ApoDo  descends  from  the  peaks  of  Olympna  I  not 
only  see  him  coming  down,  I  hear  him.  At  every 
step  of  the  indignant  god  the  arrows  rattle  npon 
his  shoulders.  He  strides  on,  like  the  night;  now 
he  sits  over  against  the  ships,  and  lets  fly — ^fearfully 
clangs  the  silver  bow — his  first  arrow  at  the  moles  and 
the  hounds.  Next,  with  his  more  poisonous  dart,  he 
strikes  the  men  themselves;  and  the  funeral  piles  with 
their  dead  are  everywhere  ceaselessly  blazing.  The 
musical  picture,  which  the  words  of  the  poet  at  the  same 
time  present,  cannot  be  translated  into  another  language. 
It  is  equally  impossible  even  to  guess  it  from  the  material 
painting,  although  this  is  the  least  superiority  which  the 
poetical  description  has  over  the  latter.  The  principal 
one  is  this,  that  the  poet  conducts  us  to  his  last  scene,  the 
only  part  of  his  description  which  the  material  painting 
exhibits,  through  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures. 

But  perhaps  the  plague  is  not  an  advantageous  subject 
for  painting.  Here  is  another,  which  possesses  a  greater 
charm  for  the  eyes — the  gods  in  counc^  drinking.^  An 
open,  golden  palace ;  arbitrary  groups  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  adorable  forms,  cup  in  hand,  unto  whom  Hebe, 
eternal  youth,  is  ministering.  What  architecture,  what 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  what  contrasts,  what  variety 
of  expression  !  Where  am  I  to  begin,  and  where  to  cease, 
feasting  my  eyes  ?  If  the  painter  thus  charms  me,  how 
much  more  will  the  poet?  I  open  him,  and  I  find — 
myself  deceived.  I  find  four  good  but  simple  verses, 
which  might  serve  very  well  for  a  motto  beneath  a  paint- 
ing ;  but  which,  though  they  contain  the  materials  for  a 
picture,  are  no  picture  themselves. 

01  8^  Oeol  Trap  Znjvl  Kodrntjevoi  rpfopotavTO 
')^nxrtif  iv  hair&t^  iJLtra  Si  a-<f>un  irorvui  ^^firj 
vacTop  iifV0)(6€C  rot  Sk  ^(pvarioi^  hcTrd^a'fnv 
S€iZ€)(aT   &\X,rj\ov^f  TpoKDV  voXiv  ela-opoiavre^ 

An  Apollonius,  or  a  still  more  indifferent  poet,  could  have 
said  this  as  well ;  and  Homer  here  remains  as  far  below 
the  artist  as  the  artist  fell  short  of  him. 

'  niad.  It.  1-4.    Tableaux  iir<f8  de  miade.  p.  ^. 
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But,  exoept  in  theee  four  lines,  Caylus  oannot  find  n 
Bmglo   piotcure  in  the  whole  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
"However  greatly,"  says  he,  "the  fourth  book  is  difltiu- 
goished  by  the  nnmerous  exhortations  to  the  combat,  by 
the  abundanoe  of  brilliant  and  strongly  marked  charac- 
ten,  and  by  the  art  with  which  the  poet  brings  before  us 
the  mnltitade  which  he  is  about  to  set  in  motion,  yet  it 
is  quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  artist."     He  might 
have  added,  "  However  rich  it  is  in  everything,  that  is 
held  to  constitute  a  poetical  picture."     Such  pictures,  iu 
leahty,  oooor  in  greater  frequency  and  perfection  through- 
oat  the  fonrth  book  than  in  any  other.     Where  is  to  be 
found   a  more  elaborate  or  a  more  illusive  description 
than    that    of  Pandarus,  when,  at    the    instigation  of 
lOnerva,  he  violates  the  truce,  and  discharges  his  arrow 
it  Mendaus  ?     Than  that  of  the  advance  of  the  Grecian 
anny  ?    Than  that  of  the  mutual  charge  ?    Than  that  of 
ihe  deed  of  Ulysses,  by  which  he  takes  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  his  friend  Leucus  ? 

But  what  oonolusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this ;  that  not 
a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of  Homer  furnish 
no  picture  for  the  artist?  that  the  artist  can  derive 
pictores  irom  him,  where  he  himself  has  none?  that 
those  which  he  has,  and  the  artist  can  use,  would  be  but 
meagre  descriptions  if  they  showed  us  no  more  than  the 
artist  does  ?  what  else  but  a  negative  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  above?  that  from  material  paintings,  of 
which  the  poems  of  Homer  furnish  the  subjects,  even 
though  they  were  ever  so  numerous,  or  ever  so  excellent, 
we  can  come  to  no  decision  upon  the  descriptive  talents 
of  the  poet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  a  poem  may  be  very 
productive  of  pictures,  and  still  not  be  descriptive  itself, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  another  may  be  highly  descriptive 
and  yet  yield  little  to  the  artist,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
theory  of  Count  Caylus;  which  would  make  usefulness 
to  the  painter  the  touchstone  of  poets,  and  allot  them 


J 
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their  rank  acconling  to  the  nnmljer  of  p'totiirea  which 
they  ofFor  the  artist.' 

Far  be  it  from  ua,  ovon  by  our  silence,  to  suffer  this 
theory  to  obtain  the  appoaraDco  of  an  established  law, 
Milton  would  bo  the  first  to  fall  an  innooeiit  victim  to  it. 
For  it  appears  that  the  contemptuous  juflgment  which 
Oayloe  expresses  of  him  should  really  be  considered  less 
as  the  national  taste  than  as  a  consequence  of  his  assumed 
rule.  The  loss  of  sight,  he  says,  is  probably  the  strongest 
point  of  similarity  between  Milton  and  Homer.  It  is 
true  Milton  cannot  fill  picture-galleries.  But  if  the 
sphere  of  my  bodily  eyes,  bo  long  as  I  enjoy  them,  must 
needs  also  be  that  of  my  inner  eye,  I  would  consider  the 
loss  of  thorn  a  ^ain  indeed,  inasmuch  I  should  thereby 
be  freed  from  this  limitation. 

"  Paradise  Lost  "  is  not  less  the  first  epic  after  Homer 
because  it  offers  but  few  aubjocts  for  painting,  than  the 
history  of  the  Passion  of  Chnat  becomes  a  poem  becauaa 
we  can  scarcely  set  the  point  of  a  pin  upon  it  without 
lighting  on  some  passage  which  has  called  forth  the 
.exertions  of  a  number  of  the  greatest  masters.      The 

'angelists  recount  the  iact  with  the  barest  poasiblo 
Imphcity,  and  the  artist  makos  use  of  its  numerous  parts 
without  thoir  having  shown,  on  their  side,  the  slightest 
B^aik  of  artistic  genius  in  relating  it.  There  are  facts 
picturable  and  unpicturahle,  and  the  historian  can  narrate 
the  most  picturable  as  unpictnresquely  as  the  poet  has  the 
power  of  setting  forth  pictureBijuely  the  most  unpie- 
turable. 

To  believe  it  to  bo  otherwise  ia  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 

misled  by  the  twofold  meaning  of  a  word.     A  poetical 

Icture  is  not   necessarily    convertible  into  a    material 

ictnre ;  but  every  feature,  every  combination  of  several 

itures,  by  which  the  poet  makes  his  object  eo  palpable 
Tttbleanx  tirfs  de  I'Hiade,  Ayert.  p.  v, ;  "  On  aat  lonjours  conveno, 
que  pltia  nn  poeme  fanmiBsait  d'^uoHges  ct  d'actions,  plna  il  avait  de 
snptfioiiU  en  Foesie.  Oetla  reflexion  m'avait  conduit  a  penaer  que  le 
niunil  dea  differenta  Tableaux,  qn.'offi'cnt  leB  Poiimes,  ponvail;  eerrir  h 
eompaiei  le  merite  respeclif  des  PoiimoB  et  dea  Foetea.  Le  nombrt'  ct 
la  genra  dcs  Tableaux  que  pr&entent  ces  grAude  onirages,  anisient  il4 
ime  Eip^e  de  pierre  de  tauche,  ou  plntot  naa  balance  cerlairie  du 
mtfiite  de  cgb  poemes  et  du  g^iiie  de  lunra  antturs." 


\ 
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to  hb,  that  we  beoome  more  coubcIoub  of  this  object  thau 
of  his  wordB,  is  piotnresque,  is  a  picture,  because  it  brings 
us  nearer  to  that  degree  of  illusion  of  which  the  material 
picture  is  especially  capable,  and  which  is  most  quickly 
and  easily  called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
material  picture.' 


-•o«- 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Now  the  poet,  as  experience  shows,  can  raise  this  degree 
of  illusion  in  us  by  the  representation  of  other  than 
visible  objects.  Consequently  artists  must  necessarily 
renounce  whole  classes  of  pictures  which  the  poet  has  at 
his  command.  Dryden's  "  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  "  is 
fall  of  musical  pictures  which  afford  no  employment  for 
the  brush;  but  I  will  not  further  digress  with  such 
instances,  from  which  we  can  only  learn  at  best  that 
colours  are  not  sounds,  and  ears  not  eyes. 

I  will  still  keep  to  the  pictures  of  merely  visible  objects, 
for  these  are  common  to  artist  and  poet.  Why  is  it  that 
many  poetical  descriptions  of  this  kind  are  useless  to  the 
artist ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  many  actual  paintings,  when 
treated  by  a  poet,  lose  the  principal  part  of  their  effect  ? 

Examples  may  serve  to  guide  me.  I  repeat  the  picture 
of  Pandarus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  IHad,  is  one  of  the 
most  minute  and  illusive  in  the  whole  of  Homer.  From 
the  grasping  of  the  bow  to  the  jQiight  of  the  arrow  every 
moment  is  painted ;  and  all  these  momentary  periods  follow 

*  What  we  call  poetical  pictures  were,  as  the  reader  of  Longimis 
will  recollect,  called  phantasisB  by  the  ancients.  And  what  wo  call 
illoaion,  viz.  that  part  of  those  pictures  which  produces  deception,  was 
by  them  named  enargia.  For  this  reason  it  was  said  by  some  one,  as 
Plutarch  mentions  (Erot.  t.  ii.  p.  1351,  edit.  Henr.'Stepn.),  that  poeti- 
cal phantasix  were,  on  account  of  their  eTiargia,  dreams  of  a  waking 
person — Al  iroiTiriKoi  (pcan-afflcu  8i^  T^y  ivdpyciav  iyptiyop^roiv  ivlmvii 
tiffof,  I  much  wish  that  modem  treatises  on  poetry  had  made  use  of 
this  nomenclature,  and  had  entirely  abstained  from  employing  tlie 
word  picture.  We  should  thus  have  been  spared  a  numoer  of  half- 
true  rules,  which  principally  rest  upon  the  identity  of  an  arbitrary 
term.  Poetical  pTmntasias  would  not  have  been  so  readily  confmed 
within  the  limits  of  a  material  painting ;  but  as  soon  as  phantasia 
were  called  poetical  pictures,  the  foundation  of  the  error  was  laid. 
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nmidiaxieoaB  aotumB,  or  with  mere  figures,  nrhich  by 
iheir  poetnie  lead  tw  to  oonjecture  an  action.  Poetry,  on 
ftaooml 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HowxvxB,  I  ^will  endeavour  to  trace  the  matter  from  its 
fizBt  ponncipLeB. 

*  I  Teaaou  thus :  if  it  is  true  that  painting  and  poetry  in 
tbeiT  imitatioiiB  make  use  of  entirely  different  means  or 

rbola — the  first,  namely,  of  form  and  colour  in  space,  / 
second  of  articulated  sounds  in  time — ^if  these  symbols 
indisputalily  require  a  suitable  relation  to   the    thing 
Bymbblized,  then  it  is  dear  that  symbols  arranged  in 
jnxtapoaitioii.  can  only  express  subjects  of   which  the 
/  wholes  er  parts  exist  in  juixtaposition ;  while  consecutive 
^  symbols  oan  only  bxpress  subjects  of  which  the  wholes  or 
^  parts  are  themselves  consecutive. 

«i  Subjects  whose  wholes  or  parts  exist  in  juxtaposition 
i  are  owed  bodies.  Consequently,  bodies  with  their  visible 
w  properties  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of  painting. 

Subjects  whose  wholes  or  parts  are  consecutive  are 
^  called  actions.     Consequently,  actions  are  the  peculiar 
.''  sab^dct  of  poetry. 
^\    ^till,  all  bodies  do  not  exist  in  space  only,  but  also  in 

*  time.  They  endure,  and  in  each  moment  of  their  dura- 
V  tion  may  assume  a  different  appearance,  or  stand  in  a 
•^  different  combination.  Each  of  tiiese  momentary  appear- 
"^  aaoes  and  combinations  is  the  effect  of  a  preceding  one, 

may  be  the  cause  of  a  subsequent  one,  and  is  therefore,  as 
it  were,  the  centre  of  an  action.  Consequently,  painting 
too  can  imitate  actions,  but  only  indicatively,  by  means  of 
bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  actions  cannot  exist  by  themselves, 
they  must  depend  on  certain  beings.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
.these  beings  are  bodies,  or  are  regarded  as  such,  poetry 
paints  bodies,  but  only  indicatively,  by  means  of  actions. 

In  its  coexisting  compositions  painting  can  only  make 
Use  of  a  single  instant  of  the  action,  and  must  therefore 
choose  the  one  which  is  most  pregnant,  and  from  which 
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what  preoedes  and  what  fbUows  can    be    most  easily 
gathered. 

In  like  manner,  poetry,  in  its  piogessive  imitations,  is 
confined  to  the  nse  of  a  single  property  of  bodies,  and 
most  therefore  choose  that  which  calls  np  the  most 
sensible  image  of  the  body  in  the  aspect  in  which  she 
makes  nse  of  it. 

From  this  flows  the  role  as  to  the  unity  of  descriptive 
epithets  and  moderation  in  the  depiction  of  bodily  objects. 

I  shonld  pnt  bnt  little  confidence  in  this  dry  chion  of 
reasoning  did  I  not  find  it  completely  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  Homer,  or  rather  had  it  not  been  the  practice 
of  Homer  himself  which  led  me  to  it.  It  is  only  on  these 
principles  that  the  subUme  style  of  the  Greek  poet  can  be 
determined  and  explained,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dne 
Talne  assigned  to  tiie  directly  opposite  style  of  so  many 
modem  poets  who  have  endeavonred  to  rival  the  painter 
in  a  department  in  which  he  mnst  necessarily  vanquish 
them. 

I  find  that  Homer  describes  nothing  bat  progressive 
actions,  and  that  when  he  paints  bodies  and  single  objects 
he  does  it  only  as  contributory  to  such,  and  then  generally 
only  by  a  single  touch.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
where  Homer  paints,  the  artist  finds  least  to  employ  his 
pencil,  and  that  his  harvest  is  only  to  be  found  where  the 
story  assembles  a  number  of  beautiful  bodies  in  beautiful 
attitudes,  and  in  a  space  advantageous  to  art,  however 
little  the  poet  himself  may  depict  these  forms,  these  atti- 
tudes, and  this  space.  K  we  go  through  the  whole  series 
of  paintings,  as  Caylus  proposes  them,  piece  by  piece,  we 
sh^l  find  in  each  a  proof  of  this  remark. 

I  here  quit  the  Count,  who  would  make  the  palette  of 
the  artist  the  touchstone  of  the  poet,  in  order  to  explain 
the  style  of  Homer  more  closely. 

For  one  thing,  I  say  that  Homer  has  generally  but  a 
single  characteristic;  a  ship  is  for  him  now  the  black 
ship,  now  the  hollow  ship,  now  the  swift  ship,  at  most 
the  well-rowed  black  ship.  Farther  than  this  he  does 
not  enter  into  any  description  of  the  ship.  But  of  the 
saUing,  the  setting  out,  and  hauling  up  of  the  ship  he 
draws  a  detailed  picture  enough,  of  which,  if  the  artist 
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wished  to  transfer  the  whole  of  it  to  his  canvas,  he  would 
be  oompelled  to  make  five  or  six  di£ferent  paintings. 

I(  indeed,  speoial  oiroumstancos  compel  Homer  to  fix 
oar  attention  longer  upon  a  single  object,  he  nevertheless 
makes  no  picture  which  could  be  an  object  of  imitation  to 
an  artist ;  bat  by  innumerable  devices  ho  contrives  to  set 
before  our  eyes  a  single  object,  as  it  would  appear  at 
distmct  and  successive  instants,  in  each  of  which  it  is  in 
I  ft  different  stage,  and  in  the  last  of  which  the  artist  must 
await  the  poet,  in  order  to  show  us  complete  that  which 
we  haye  seen  the  poet  forming.  For  instance,  when 
Homer  wants  to  show  us  the  chariot  of  Juno,  Hebe  puts 
it  toeether,  piece  by  piece,  before  our  eyes.  Wo  see  the 
wheds,  the  axle,  the  seat,  the  pole,  the  traces  and  straps^ 
not  as  they  are  when  all  fitted  together,  but  rather  as  they 
ne  being  put  together  under  the  hands  of  Hebe.  Of  tho 
wheel  alone  does  the  poet  give  us  more  than  a  single 
feature ;  there  he  points  out,  one  by  one,  the  eight  bronze 

Sokes,  the  golden  felloes,  the  tires  of  bronze,  and  tho 
ver  naves.  One  might  almost  say  that,  because  there 
was  more  than  one  wheel,  he  felt  bound  to  spend  as  much 
more  time  in  their  description  as  putting  them  on 
Kparately  would  have  taken  in  reality.^ 

tSv  ^(H  ')(fyvo'€q  ITUS  a<f}0LTO^y  avTCLp  VTrepOeu 
■^dXK€    hruro'tiiTpa,  Trpoa-aprjpoTa,  Oavfia  ISiaOau 
vXrjfivai  S*  apyvpov  elarl  TrcpiBpOfJLOL  afi<l>OT€p<i)0€V» 
SUfipo^  3c  )(pV(r€OKrL  koX  apyvpiourtv  ifiaa-iv 
evTeroTar  Solo!  8c  irepCSpo/JiOL  dvTvvi^  ela-iv 
Tov  S*  cf  apyvpeo^  pvfio^  irtXev  avrap  iw    aKp<a 
S^cc  ■)(pva'€LOV  KoXov  ^vyovy  cv  8c  AeTToSva 
KoX*  l)8aXc,  ')(pvcr€La, 

Again,  when  Homer  would  show  us  how  Agamemnon 
was  clad,  the  king  dons  each  article  of  his  dress,  separ- 
ately, in  our  presence;  his  soft  under-coat,  his  great 
mantle,  his  beautiful  half-boots,  and  his  sword.  Now  he 
is  ready,  and  grasps  his  sceptre.     We  see  the  garments 

»  Iliad.  V.  722. 
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whilst  the  poet  is  deecribing  the  operation  of  putting 
them  on;  bnt  another  would  have  aesoribed  the  rob^ 
themselTee,  down  to  the  smallest  fringe,  and  we  should 
have  seen  nothing  whatever  of  the  action.^ 

KoXoVy  vrjydr€0Vy  v€pi  8c  /xcva  pdXXero  ^opos. 
inxrcri  S  inro  Xiirapouny  cSi^aro  KoXa  iriSiXa.' 
afLif>i  ^  op'  ojfUMotv  pdXero  (Cff>fK  opyvpoi/Xov, 
ciXero  8c  (rtajirrpov  TrarpiMaVy  atfiOirov  aUL 

This  sceptre  is  here  styled  •*  the  paternal,"  "  the  imperish- 
able," as  elsewhere  one  like  it  is  described  merely  as 
■^pvo'eois  ^XoKTt  ireirapficvayy  "  golden-studded."  But  when 
a  closer  and  more  complete  pictore  of  this  important 
sceptre  is  required,  what  does  Homer  do  then  ?  Li  addi- 
tion to  the  golden  studs,  does  he  describe  the  wood  and 
the  carved  head?  He  might  have  done  so  if  he  had 
intended  to  draw  an  heraldic  description,  from  which,  in 
after-times,  another  sceptre  exactly  like  it  could  be  made. 
And  I  am  sure  that  many  a  modem  poet  would  have 
given  us  such  a  description  in  the  king-of-arms  style, 
believing  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  that  he  himself 
had  painted  the  sceptre,  because  he  had  supplied  the 
artist  with  the  materials  for  so  doing.  But  what  does 
Homer  care  how  far  he  leaves  the  painter  in  his  rear  ? 
Instead  of  the  appearance  he  gives  us  the  history  of 
the  sceptre;  first,  it  is  being  formed  by  the  labour  of 
Vulcan;  next,  it  glitters  in  the  hands  of  Jupiter;  now 
it  betokens  the  dignity  of  Mercury ;  now  it  is  the  martial 
wand  of  the  warlike  Pelops ;  now  the  shepherd's  staff  of 
the  peaceful  Atreus.* 

a-KYJ    TTTpOVy    .    •    •    TO   /ttCV  *H<^OTOS    KOfLC    7€V)((i}V 

'H<^a«rT09  fxev  c8ct>KC  Alt  Kpovoovi  avaicru 
avTop  apa  Zevs  SSkc  Suucrofxo  *Apy€L<f>6vTff* 
*Ep/x,€ias  8c  avai  SwKtv  U^k&jrt,  irXrj^Linrtay 
avTop  6  avT€  UfXmj/  SCmc    Arpct,  iroificvi  Xawv 
Arpcus  8c  OjrqcTKtov  e\i7rcv  iroXvapvi  ©vc<rny" 
avTop  6  avTC  ®vc<rr'  ' Ayafi€fivovi  Acittc  fjiOp^vtUy 
•■oXAgcrtv  vqa-ouTL  KOi  *Apyct  iravrX  dvacro'ctn 

«  niad,  ii.  42.  »  Ibiil  it  lOh 
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Now  I  am  better  aoquaixited  with  this  sceptre  than  if  a 
punter  -were  to  place  it  before  my  eyes  or  a  second 
Vulcan  eiTe  it  into  my  hands.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  £at  one  of  the  old  commentators  of  Homer  had 
admired  this  passage  as  the  most  perfect  allegory  of  the 
origin,  progress,  establishment,  and  final  hereditary 
snccession  of  kingly  power  among  men.  I  should  indeed 
smile  if  I  read  tliat  Yulcan,  who  made  the  sceptre, 
represented  fire,  which  is  indispensable  to  man's  support, 
and  that  aUeviation  of  his  wants  generally  which  per- 

Fl  goaded  the  men  of  early  times  to  submit  themselves  to 
\  the  authority  of  an  individual ;  that  the  first  king,  a 
I    son  of  Time  (Zevs  Kpovticov),  was  a  venerable  patriarch, 

[  who  was  willing  to  share  his  power  with  a  man  remark- 
able for  his  eloquence  and  ability,  with  a  Hermes 
.  (Aiaicrdpa»  'Apyci^Kny),  or  to  deliver  it  over  entirely  to 

[  iim;  tliat  in  course  of  time  the  clever  orator,  as  the 
.  young  state  was  threatened  by  foreign  enemies,  resigned 
Mb  power  into  the  hands  of  the  bravest  warrior  (liiXoTri 
irXsT^mnp);  that  the  brave  warrior,  after  he  had  exter- 
minated nis  foes  and  assured  the  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
artfdlly  contrived  to  establish  his  son  in  his  place; 
who,  as  a  peace-loving  ruler,  and  benevolent  shepherd  of 
his  people  {TroLfirjv  Aawv),  first  rendered  them  familiar  with 
a  Kfe  of  pleasure  and  superfluity ;  at  his  death,  therefore, 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  richest  of  his  connexions 
{irokvcipvi  ®v€(rTQ)  to  acquire  by  gifts  and  bribery,  and 
afterwards  secure  to  his  family,  as  a  purchased  possession, 
that  power  which  hitherto  confidence  only  had  bestowed, 
and  merit  had  esteemed  a  burden  rather  than  a  dignity. 
I  should  smile,  but  nevertheless  I  should  be  strengthened 
in  my  esteem  for  the  poet  to  whom  so  much  meaning 
could  be  lent.  All  this,  however,  is  a  digression  from 
my  subject ;  and  I  merely  view  the  history  of  the 
sceptre  as  a  device  of  art  by  which  the  poet  causes  us 
to  linger  over  a  single  object,  without  entering  into  a 
cold  description  of  its  parts.  Even  when  Achilles  swears 
by  his  sceptre  to  revenge  the  neglect  with  which 
Agamemnon  has  treated  him,  Homer  gives  us  the  history 
of  tliis  sceptre.  We  see  it  putting  forth  leaves  upon 
the  hill ;  the  steel  divides  it  from  the  stem,  strips  it  of 
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its  leaves  and  bark,  and  renders  it  fit  to  serve  the 
judges  of  the ,  people,  as  an  emblem  of  their  godlike 
dignity.* 

val  fia  ToSc  (TK^irrpov^  ro  /xcv  ovirore  ^vAAa  #cat  o^ovs 
<f>v(r€i,  hr€ij8rj  irpSna  ro/i^v  ev  opeo'O'i  Xe\oiir€V, 
ovS*  avaOTj\'q<T€L'  vepl  yap  pd  i  ;(aXicos  l\e^cv 
KJjvWa  T€  KoX  <l>Kov6v  vvv  avT€  pufv  vies  'Axcucov 
€v  vaXdfirjs  ^piawri  SucaxriroXoiy  oi  re  64/jLums 
irpb^  Aids  €ipvarai. 

It  was  not  so  mnch  Homer's  desire  to  describe  two 
sceptres  of  different  material  and  shape  as  to  convey  to 
our  minds  a  clear  and  comprehensive  image  of  that 
difference  of  power  of  which  they  were  the  emblems — 
the  one  the  work  of  Vulcan,  the  other  cut  by  some 
unknown  hand  upon  the  hill ;  the  one  an  ancient  posses- 
sion of  a  noble  house,  the  other  destined  for  the  hand  of 
any  to  whom  it  might  chance  to  fall;  the  one  extended 
by  a  monarch  over  many  isles  and  the  whole  of  Argos, 
the  other  borne  by  one  from  the  midst  of  the  Greeks,  to 
whoih,  with  others,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  had  been 
entrusted.  This  was  the  real  difference  which  existed 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles :  and  which  Achilles, 
in  spite  of  all  his  blind  rage,  could  not  but  confess. 

But  it  is  not  only  where  he  combines  such  further  aims 
with  his  descriptions  that  Homer  disperses  the  picture 
of  the  object  over  a  kind  of  history  of  it ;  he  follows  the 
same  course,  where  the  picture  itself  is  the  only  end  in 
view,  in  order  that  its  parts,  which,  naturally,  are  seen 
beside  each  other,  may,  by  following  upon  one  another, 
be  seen  as  naturally  in  his  description,  and,  as  it  were, 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  narrative ;  e,g.  he 
wishes  to  paint  us  the  bow  of  Pandarus  ;  a  bow  of  lEiom, 
of  such  and  such  a  length,  well  polished,  and  tipped  with 
gold  at  either  end.  What  does  he  ?  Enumerate  all  these 
dry  details  one  after  the  other  ?  Not  at  all :  that  might  be 
called  a  specification  or  description  of  such  a  bow,  but  could 
never  be  called  painting  it.  He  begins  with  the  chase  of  the 
wild  goat  out  of  whose  horns  the  bow  was  made.   Pandarus 

«  Diod.  i.  234. 
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luiDBelf  liad  laid  in  wait  for  and  killed  it  among  the 
xocks ;  its  hornB  were  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  for 
that  reason  were  destined  by  him  to  be  turned  into  a 
bow.  Then  oomes  their  manufiEusture ;  the  craftsman 
joins  them,  polishes  them,  and  tips  them.  And  thus, 
«8 1  said  before,  in  the  poet  we  see  the  making  of  that 
which,  in  the  artist,  we  only  see  as  made.^ 

n^ov  ct^oov  liaXov  otyos 
ayptoVy  av  pd  iror'  avros  vtto  orcpvoio  ry^(i/0'a^ 
Trerprqi  l#c)3atvoKra,  ScScy/xci^os  Iv  irpoSoK^w 
PepX'^KU  irpb^  or^^os*  6  S'  vnrios  IfXTrea-t  verprQ* 
Tov  fc^pa  Ik  kc^oX^s  iKKcuScKoScopa  viftuvKtc 
jcoi  ra  iikv  Suancqa-as  #c€pcu>foos  ^popc  rc/crov, 
TTov  8^  cS  Xeij/vas,  ^vfrfriv  hriurjKt  Koptovrjv. 

I  should  never  come  to  an  end  if  I  were  to  transcribe  all 
the  examples  of  this  kind.  They  will  occur,  without 
Qumbery  to  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  Homer. 
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But,  it  will  be  answered,  symbols  of  poetry  are  not 
merely  progressive,  but  are  also  arbitrary ;  and,  as  arbi- 
trary symbols,  are  certainly  capable  of  representing  bodies 
as  th^  exist  in  space.  Examples  of  this  might  be  cited 
from  Homer  himself,  whose  shield  of  Achilles  one  need  only 
call  to  mind  in  order  to  have  the  most  decisive  instance 
how  comprehensively,  and  yet  poetically,  a  single  object 
may  be  described  by  its  parts  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

I  will  reply  to  this  twofold  objection.  1  call  it  two- 
fold because  a  justly  drawn  conclusion  must  stand  even 
without  an  example ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  example 
of  Homer  would  be  of  great  weight  with  me,  even  if  I 
did  not  know  any  argument  by  which  to  justify  it. 

It  is  true  that,  since  the  symbols  of  speech  are  arbitrary, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  by  it  the  parts  of  a  body  may  be 
«»ade  to  follow  upon  one  another  just  as  easily  as  thoj 

»  niad,  iv.  105. 
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•tWitA  M»  I'y  Bi<^i>  ^  nature.  But  tbis  is  a  pecaliaritj 
i<f  liut|ru04t*'  '^"'^  *^  BignB  generally,  and  not  in  so  far 
lUrth  «>  thoy  are  most  adapted  to  the  aim  of  poetry. 
'I'tiM  tK)oi  does  not  merely  wish  to  be  intelligible ;  the 
|iiiiBi>  writer  is  contorted  with  simply  rendering  hie 
ilowTiplioua  clear  and  distinct,  but  not  the  poet.  He 
muni  awaken  in  us  conceptions  so  lively,  that,  from  the 
rapidity  with  whioh  they  ariae,  the  same  impression 
Mbould  be  made  upon  our  senses  which  the  sight  of  the 
material  objects  iJiat  these  conceptions  represent  would 
produce.  In  this  moment  of  illusion  we  should  cease  to 
lie  consciouB  of  the  instrumonta^^ii*  words — by  which 
tbis  effect  is  obtained.  This  was  the  source  of  the  expla- 
nation of  poetical  painting  which  we  have  given.  But  a 
poet  should  always  produce  a  picture ;  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  inquire  how  fer  bodies,  according  to  their  parts 
in  justaposition,  are  adapted  for  this  painting. 

How  do  we  attain  to  a  distinct  conception  of  an  object 
in  space  ?  Tirst,  we  look  at  its  parts  singly ;  then  at  their 
combination  ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  whole.  The  different 
operations  are  perfonned  by  our  senses  with  such  aston- 
ishing rapidity  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  but  one ;  and 
this  rapidity  is  indispensable,  if  wo  are  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  whole,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  resultant  of 
the  ideas  of  the  parts  and  of  their  combination.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  the  poet  could  lead  us,  in  the  most 
beautiful  order,  from  one  part  of  the  object  to  another ; 
siipposjng  that  he  knew  how  to  make  the  combination  of 
these  parts  ever  so  clear  to  us;  still,  how  much  time 
would  be  spent  in  the  process  ?  What  the  eye  takes  in  at 
a  glance  he  enumerates  slowly  and  by  degrees;  and  it 
often  happens  that  we  have  already  forgotten  the  fii'st 
traits  before  we  come  to  the  last ;  yet  from  these  traits  we 
are  to  form  our  idea  of  the  whole.  To  the  eye  the  parts 
once  seen  are  continually  present ;  it  can  run  over  them 
time  after  time,  while  the  ear,  on  the  contrary,  entirely 
loses  those  parts  it  has  heard,  if  they  are  not  retained  in 
the  memory.  And  even  if  they  are  thus  retained,  what 
trouble  and  effort  it  costs  us  to  renew  their  whole  impres- 
sion in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  liveliness  ;  to 
pass  them  at  one  time  under  review  with  but  moderate 
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lapidity,  in  order  to  attain  any  possible  idea    of  the 
wnole  1 

I  will  illnstiate  this  position  by  an  example,  which  may 
1)6  called  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.^ 

"  There  towers  the  noble  gentian's  lofty  head 

For  o'er  the  common  herd  of  vulgar  plants, 
A  whole  flower  4>eople  'neath  his  flag  is  led, 

E'en  his  bine  brother  bends  and  fealty  grants. 
In  caroled  rays  his  flowers  of  golden  sheen 

Tower  on  the  stem,  and  crown  its  vestment  grey ; 
Hjb  glossy  leaves  of  white  bestreak'd  with  green 

Gleam  with  the  watery  diamond's  varied  ray. 
0  law  most  jnst  I  that  Might  consort  with  Grace, 
In  body  fair  a  fairer  soul  has  place. 

Etore,  like  grey  mist,  a  humble  earth-plant  steals. 

Its  leaf  by  Nature  like  a  cross  disposed ; 
The  lovely  flower  two  gilded  bills  reveals, 

Borne  by  a  bird  of  amethyst  composed. 
There  flnger-shaped  a  glancing  leaf  endues 

A  crystal  stream  with  its  reflexion  green : 
The  flower's  soft  snow,  stain'd  with  faint  purple  hues, 

Clasps  a  striped  star  its  blanchM  rays  within. 
On  trodden  heath  the  rose  and  emerald  bloom. 
And  craggy  hiUs  a  purple  robe  assume." 

These  are  herbs  and  flowers,  which  the  learned  poet 
describes  with  great  art,  and  faithfulness  to  nature; 
paints,  but  paints  without  illusion.  I  will  not  say  that 
any  one  who  had  never  seen  these  herbs  and  flowers  could 
form  little  better  than  no  conception  of  them  therefrom ;  it 
may  be  that  all  poetical  descriptions  require  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  their  object;  nor  will  I  deny  that,  if 
any  one  has  the  advantage  of  such  acquaintance,  the 
poet  .might  awaken  in  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  some 
of  the  parts.  I  only  ask  him  what  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  conception  of  the  whole?  If  this  also  is 
to  be  vivid,  no  individual  prominence  must  be  given  to 

•  See  Von  Haller's  » Alpen/ 
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Biti^e  parts,  bat  the  higlier  liglit  isnBt  eeem  distzibBt«d 
to  all  alike ;  and  cntr  imaginatiaD  nmst  have  the  power 
of  nmnisg  over  all  with  the  same  g>eed,  that  it  may 
at  once  coustmct  from  them  that  wbidi  can  be  at  once 
eeen  in  nature.  la  this  the  case  here  ?  And  if  it  ia 
not.  liow  can  it  have  be«n  said  that  "  the  most  ^thfnl 
delineation  of  a  painter  would  prove  weak  and  dull  in 
comparison  with  this  poetical  deecriptioti  "  ?  *  It  is  far 
below  the  expreBsion  of  which  linea  and  colonrs  apon 
a  rarfaca  are  capable;  and  tiie  critic  who  bestowed 
this   exaggerated    praise  npoa    it    most  have  oontem- 

Elated  it  from  an  entirely  Mae  point  of  view ;  he  most 
ave  looked  to  the  foreign  om&mente  which  the  poet 
has  interwoven  with  it.  to  its  elevation  above  vegetable 
li&,  and  to  the  development  of  those  inner  perfec- 
tioos  for  which  external  beauty  serves  merely  as  the 
shell,  more  than  to  this  beanty  itself,  and  the  degree 
of  liveliness  and  faithfolnesB  in  the  representation  of  it 
which  the  painter  and  poet  can  respectively  preserve. 
Yet  it  is  the  latter  only  wiUi  which  we  have  any  con- 
oent  here;  and  any  one  who  would  say  that  the  mere 
lines— 
"  In  mroled  rays  his  Sowers  of  golden  sheen 

Tower  on  the  stem,  and  crown  its  vestment  grey ; 
His  glossy  leaves  of  white  bestreak'd  with  green 
Gleam  with  the  watery  diamond's  raried  ray  " 

— that  these  lines,  in  regard  to  the  impresdon  they 
create,  can  vie  with  the  imitation  of  a  Huysmn.  most 
either  have  never  questioned  his  feelings,  or  be  deliber- 
ately prepared  to  belie  them.  They  are  verses  that  might 
be  very  beautiful,  recited  with  the  flower  before  us,  but 
which  by  themselves  express  little  or  nothing.  In  each 
word  I  hear  the  elaborating  poet,  but  I  am  very  tar  &om 
seeing  the  object  itself. 

Once  more,  therefore,  I  do  not  deny  to  langna^ 
generally  the  power  of  depicting  a  corporeal  whole 
according  to  Its  parts.  It  can  do  so,  because  its  symbols, 
although  consecutive,  are  still  arbitrary;  but  I  do  deny 

'  BreittDget's  Etitiache  Dicbtkuust,  toI.  ii.  p.  £07, 
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it  to  language,  as  the  means  of  poetry,  because  such 
verbal  descriptionB  are  entirely  deficient  in  that  iUusion 
which  is  the  principal  end  of  poetry.  And  this  illusion, 
I  repeat,  cannot  fail  to  be  wanting  to  them,  because 
the  coezistenoe  of  the  body  comes  into  collision  with  the 
consecntiTenefis  of  language,  and  though,  during  the 
solution  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  the  division  of 
the  whole  into  its  parts  is  certainly  made  easy  to  us, 
the  ultimate  recomposition  of  these  parts  into  their  whole 
.  is  rendered  extremely  dif&cult,  and  often  impossible. 

Everywhere,  therefore,  where  illusion  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, where  the  writer  appeals  only  to  the  understanding 
of  his  readers,  and  merely  aims  at  conveying  distinct 
and,  as  fax  as  it  is  possible,  complete  ideas,  these  descrip- 
tions  of  bodies,  so  justly  excluded  from  poetry,  are  quite 
in  place;  and  not  only  the  prose  writer,  but  even  the 
didactic  poet  (for  where  he  is  didactic  he  ceases  to  be  a 
poet),  may  make  use  of  them  with  great  advantage. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  Georgics,  Yirgil  describes  a  cow 
fit  for  breeding — 

**  Optima  torvee 
Forma  bovis,  oui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix, 
Et  cmrum  tonus  a  mento  palearia  pendent. 
Tum  longo  nuUus  lateri  modus :  omnia  magna. 
Pes  etiam ;  et  camuris  hirtas  sub  comibus  aures. 
Nee  mihi  displiceat  maculis  insignis  et  albo, 
Aut  juga  detrectans,  interdumque  aspera  comu 
Et  faciem  tauro  propior,  qusBque  ardua  tota, 
Et  gradiens  ima  verrit  vestigia  cauda."  ^ 

Or  a  beautiful  colt : — 

•*im  ardua  cervix, 
Argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvus  obesaque  terga ; 
Luxuriatque  toris  animosum  pectus,"  &o.* 

Here  it  is  plain  that  the  poet  thought  more  about  the 
discrimination  of  the  different  parts  than  about  the 
whole.  His  object  is  to  enumerate  the  points  of  a  beau- 
tiful colt,  or  useful  cow,  in  such  a  manner  that  on 
meeting  with  one  or  more  of  them  we  should  be  enabled 

•  Georg.  lib.  iii  51.  *  Ibid.  ?«. 
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to  form  a  judgment  of  their  refipootive  values.  But 
whether  or  not  theee  good  points  can  he  recomposed  into 
an  animated  picture  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiifereiice  to 

With  the  exception  of  this  uBe  of  it,  the  detailed 
f  deecription  of  corporeal  objects,  without  the  above-men- 
,'  tioned  device  of  Homer  for  changing  what  is  coeiiating 
/  in  them  into  what  is  really  Bucceseive,  has  always  been 
i'  acknowledged  by  the  finest  judges  to  be  mere  cold,  insig~ 
'  nificant  work,  to  which  little  or  no  genius  can  be  attri-, 
bated.  When  the  poetaster,  saya  Horace,  can  do  nothing 
more,  he  at  once  begins  to  paint  a  grove,  an  altar,  a  brook 
meandering  through  pleasant  meads,  a  ruHhing  stream,  or 
a  rainbow : — 

"  LucuB  et  ara  Dianra, 
Et  properantis  aqoes  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Ant  flumen  Hhenum,  aut  pluvius  deacribitur  arcns."  ' 

Pope,  when  a  man,  looked  baok  with  great  contempt  upon 
the  descriptive  efforts  of  his  poetic  childhood.  He 
cspressly  desires  that  he  who  would  worthily  bear  tho 
name  of  poet  should  renounce  description  as  early  as 
possible,  and  declares  that  a  purely  descriptive  poem  is 
like  a  banquet  consisting  of  nothing  but  sauces.^     OnToB 


'  Da  Art.  Poet,  18. 

•  Frologue  to  the  Satirca,  v.  340: — 

"  That  not  in  Fancj'H  maze  he  wandet'd  long. 
But  itoop'd  to  Truth,  aud  moraJiz'd  his  song," 
Ibid.  v.  H7. 
■•  Wlio  could  take  offence, 
WIiUb  pure  Deacription  held  the  place  of  Sanaa?* 
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Warbtulon'e  remarks  upon  thie  last  passage  may  bo  coufiideied 
authentio  explanatioa  by  the  poet  hlmBelf.  "  Ho  uses  Pubb  eqnivucally, 
to  signify  either  chaste  or  empty ;  and  has  given  in  this  line  trbat  he 
esteemed  the  true  character  of  doacriptive  poetry,  as  it  is  called^u 
couipusitiou,  in  bis  opinion,  as  &bgiird  as  a  fi^ast  made  up  of  saiioes. 
The  nse  of  a  pictoreaqne  imagioation  is  to  brighten  and  adom  good 
Mnae ;  w  that  to  employ  it  only  in  description  is  like  ciuldren's  de- 
listing in  a  prism  for  tho  sake  of  its  gandy  colours :  whicli,  when 
frugally  managed  and  aitfolly  disposed,  might  bo  made  io  represent 
and  illoBtrata  the  noblest  objects  in  natura."  Both  poet  and  com- 
mentator, it  is  true,  look  at  Uie  qaestion  from  a,  moral  rather  than  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  So  much  the  bottvi :  it  appears  m  volncluas 
£unj  ons^ioiat  as  from  the  otbcx. 
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ElaisfB  own  authority  I  can  assert  that  he  took  littlo 
pride  in  his  *  Spring.'  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would 
have  thiown  it  into  a  totally  diflferent  form.  He  intended 
to  methodize  it,  and  reflected  npon  the  means  of  causing 
the  multitude  of  images,  which  he  appears  to  have  taken 
at  random,  now  here,  now  there,  from  revivified  creation, 
to  arise  and  follow  one  another  in  a  natural  order  before 
his  eyes.  He  would  at  the  same  time  have  followed  the 
advice  which  Marmontel,  doubtlessly  referring  to  his 
eok^oes,  had  bestowed  on  several  German  poets.  Ho 
woiud  have  converted  a  series  of  images,  thinly  inter- 
spersed with  feelings,  into  a  succession  of  feelmgs  but 
sparingly  interwoven  with  images  J 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

And  yet  could  even  Homer  be  said  to  have  fallen  into 
this  oold  description  of  material  objects  ? 

I  venture  to  hope  that  there  are  but  few  passages  which 
can  be  cited  in  support  of  this ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
these  will  prove  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  confirm  the 
rule  from  which  they  appear  to  be  exceptions. 

I  maintain  thoit  succession  of  tim^  is  the  department  of  j  ' 
the  poet,  asspace  is  that  of  the  painter. 

To  introoiwe  two  necessarily  distant  points  of  time  into 
one  and  the  same  painting,  as  Fr.  Mazzuoli  has  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  women  and  their  subsequent  reconciliation 
of  their  husbands  and  relations,  or  as  Titian  has  the  whole 
history  of  the  prodigal  son,  his  disorderly  life,  his  misery, 
and  his  repentance,  is  an  encroachment  by  the  painter 
npon  the  sphere  of  the  poet  which  good  taste  could  never 
justify. 

To  enumerate  one  by  one  to  the  reader,  in  order  to    / 
afford  him  an  idea  of  the  whole,  several  parts  or  things, 

^  Poetique  Fran^aise,  t.  ii.  p.  501 :  <<  J'ecriyais  oes  reflexions  avant 
que  les  essais  des  Allemands  dans  oe  genre  (rEglogue)  fussent  connus 
parmi  nous.  lis  ont  ex^cuM  ce  que  i'avais  con9U ;  et  s'ils  parviennent 
a  donner  plus  au  moral  et  moins  au  detail  des  peintures  physiques,  ils 
exceUeront  dans  ce  genre,  plus  riche,  plus  yaste,  plus  f(^nd,  et  infini- 
ment  plus  naturel  et  plus  moral  que  celoi  de  la  galanterie  champ^tre.*' 
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for  painting,  immediately  follow  it  in  its  motion  forwards, 
there  is  no  moment  at  which  the  garment  can  form  any 
other  folds  than  those  which  the  present  attitude  of  the 
limb  requires ;  and,  if  it  is  made  to  fall  in  other  folds,  the 
limb  is  represented  at  the  present  moment  and  the  drapery 
at  the  one  previons  to  it.  Tet  in  spite  of  this,  who  would 
be  punctiKous  with  the  artist  who  has  seen  good  to  present 
us  with  both  these  moments  at  once?  mio  would  not 
much  ratber  praise  him  for  having  had  the  xmderstanding 
and  courage  to  fall  into  a  slight  error  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  greater  perfection  of  expression  ? 

The  poet  deserves  similar  indulgence.  His  progressive 
imitation  properly  permits  bim  to  deal  with  only  one 
side,  one  property  oi  his  material  object,  at  a  time.  But, 
when  the  happy  arrangement  of  his  lan^age  enables  him 
to  do  this  with  a  single  word,  why  shoiud  he  not  now  and 
then  venture  to  subjoin  a  second  ?  Why  not,  if  it  requires 
the  trouble,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  ?  I  have  already 
remarked  that  in  Homer,  for  example,  a  ship  is  only  the 
black  ship,  or  the  hollow  ship,  or  the  swift  ship :  at  the 
very  most,  the  well-manned  black  ship.  I  wish,  however, 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  his  style  generally ;  here 
and  there  a  passage  may  be  foimd  where  he  adds  the 
third  descriptive  epithet,  KOfxirvXa  KvxXa,  )(aXK€a,  ofcra* 
Kvqimj^  round,  bronze,  eight-spoked  wheels.    Also  where 

the  fourth  dcnrtSa  7rdvToa'€  itirqv,  KaXrjV,  xaXKcirjVf  l^Xarov^ 

"a  beautiful,  brazen,  wrought,  all-even  shield."  Who 
would  censure  him  for  it?  who  is  not  rather  grateful  to 
him  for  this  little  luxuriancy,  when  he  feels  what  a  good 
effect  it  may  produce  in  some  few  suitable  passages. 

But  I  will  not  allow  the  actual  justification  either  of 
the  poet  or  the  painter  to  rest  upon  the  above-mentioned 
analogy  of  two  friendly  neighbours.  A  mere  analogy 
proves  and  justifies  nothing.  Their  real  justification  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  work  of  the  painter  the  two  different 
moments  border  so  closely  upon  one  another  that,  without 
hesitating,  we  count  them  as  one ;  and  that  in  the  poet 
the  several  features,  representing  the  various  parts  and 

*  Biad,  v.  722.  •  ibid,  xii  29i. 
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properties  in  space,  follo-w  oi 
iiiid  condensed  brevity  that  w 


I  another  with  siich  apeod  \ 
I  faaoy  that  we  hear  all  at 


And  herein,  I  maintain.  Homer  is  aided  in  an  unuBoal 

degree  by  the  excellence  of  his  langiiage.  It  not  only 
titlows  him  all  poesible  freedom  in  the  acciimulation  and 
combination  of  epithets,  but  its  arrangement  of  these 
multiplied  epithets  is  so  happy  that  'we  are  relieved  from 
the  prejudicial  delay  of  the  noun  to  which  they  refer. 
In  one  or  more  of  these  advantages  the  modem  languages 
fail  entirely.  Some  which,  as  the  French,  for  instance, 
must  conTert  the  Ka^in/Aa.  kuk^o,  voXitea,  oKTiiKvij/Mi  into 
such  a  periphrasis  as  "  the  round  wheels,  which  were 
made  of  brass  and  had  eight  spokes,"  express  the  sense, 
but  annihilate  the  picture ;  yet  here  the  picture  is  every- 
thing and  the  sense  nothing ;  and  the  one  without  the 
other  turns  a  very  lively  poet  into  a  most  tedious  twaddler. 
This  fate  has  often  befallen  Homer  under  the  pen  of  the 
eouBoientiouH  Dacier.  Our  German  tongue,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  it  can  replace  the  epithets  by  equivalent 
adjectives  quite  as  short,  has  not  the  power  of  imitating 
the  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  Greek.  We  say, 
indeed,  "  the  round,  brazen,  eight-spoked  "  (die  randen  eher- 
nen,  achl»peichigten),  but  "wheels"  (_Rdder)  drags  behind. 
"Who  does  not  feel  that  three  distinct  predicates,  before 
we  learn  the  subject,  can  only  produce  a  weak  and  con- 
fused  picture  ?  The  Greek  joins  the  subject  at  once  to  the 
first  predicate,  and  leaves  the  others  to  follow.  He  says, 
"round  wheels,  brazen,  eight-spoked,"  Thus  we  know 
at  once  what  he  is  speaking  of,  and  become  acquainted , 
conformably  with  the  natural  order  of  thought,  Slit  with 
'  the  thing  of  which  he  speaks,  and  afterwards  what  is 
accidental  to  it.  This  advantage  our  language  has  not ; 
or,  perhaps,  1  should  say  possesBes,  but  can  rarely  use 
without  being  equivocal.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
For,  if  we  place  the  epithets  after  the  substantive,  they 
must  stand  in  slatu  absdulo;  we  must  aay,  "  round  wheels, 
brazen,  and  eight-spoked  "  {rumfe  Bader,  eSerw  und  achi- 
tpeicMgi).  Now,  in  this  statu,  our  adjectives  are  just  the 
same  as  adverbs;  aad,  if  we  construe  tliem  as  such  with 
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the  next  verb  that  is  predicated  of  the  subjeot,  mtiBt  pro- 
dnoe  not  unfrequently  a  completely  false  and  at  all  events 
a  very  ambignoaB  meaning. 

Bat  I  am  wasting  my  time  on  trifles,  and  appear  as  if 
I  meant  to  forget  the  shield — ^that  famous  picture,  the 
ahidd  of  AohilleB,  in  respect  of  which  especially,  Homer, 
in  ancient  times,  was  regarded  as  a  master  of  painting.^ 
A  shield  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  single  material 
object,  wbioh  a  poet  cannot  be  allowed  to  describe  accord- 
ing to  its  parts  in  juxtaposition.  And  yet  Homer,  in 
more  than  a  hundred  splendid  lines,  has  described  its 
material,  its  form,  and  all  the  figures  which  filled  its 
enormons  surface,  so  circumstantially  and  closely,  that 
modem  artists  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  produce  a 
drawing  of  it  corresponding  in  all  points. 

]iy  reply  to  this  particular  objection  is,  that  I  have 
alieadv  answered  it.  Homer  does  not  describe  the  shield 
as  finished  and  complete,  but  as  it  is  being  wrought. 
Thus  he  here  also  makes  use  of  that  knack  of  art  which 
I  have  commended;  changing  that  which,  in  his  sub- 
ject, is  coexistegit  into  what  is  consecutive,  and  thereby 
converting  a  tedious  painting  of  a  body  into  a  vivid  picture 
of  an  acjiflsu^[7We"see,  not  the  shield,  but  the  divine  craft- 
mdSter  as  he  executes  it.  He  steps  with  hammer  and 
tongs  before  his  anvil,  and,  after  he  has  forged  the  plates 
oat  of  the  raw  material,  the  figures  which  he  destines 
for  the  ornament  of  the  shield  rise,  one  after  another, 
oat  of  the  bronze,  under  our  eyes,  beneath  the  finer  strokes 
of  his  hammer.  We  never  lose  sight  of  him  until  all  is 
ready ;  and  when  it  is  complete,  we  feel  indeed  astonish- 
ment at  the  work,  but  it  is  the  confident  astonishment 
of  an  eye-witness,  who  has  seen  it  produced. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  the  shield  of  -^neas  in  Virgil. 
The  Koman  poet  either  did  not  here  feel  the  refinement 
of  his  model,  or  the  objects  which  he  wished  to  introduce 
upon  his  shield  appeared  to  him  of  such  a  kind  as  not  well 
to  admit  of  being  executed  before  our  eyes.  They  were  pro- 
phecies, in  respect  to  which  it  would  certainly  have  been 

*  Dionysius  Halicamassi  in  Yita  Homeri  apud  Th.  Gale  in  Opusa 
Hythol.  p.  401. 
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ina]3propriate  if  the  god  had  uttered  them  in  our  preaence 
as  distinotly  ae  the  poet  haB  afterwards  explained  them. 
PropheoieB,  as  such,  require  a  darker  language,  in  whieh 
the  real  namea  of  the  poraona  of  futurity,  of  whom  they 
apeak,  are  out  of  place ;  yet,  apparently,  these  real  names 
were  all-important  to  the  couiliier  poet.'  But  if  this 
defence  justifies  him,  it  doea  not  do  away  with  the  bad 
effect  which  hia  deviation  from  Homer's  stylo  here  pro- 
duces. All  readers  of  refined  taste  will  allow  that  I  am 
right.  The  preparations  which  Vulcan  makes  for  hia 
work  are  nearly  the  same  in  Virgil  as  in  Homer.  But, 
whilst  in  Homer  not  only  the  preparations  for  labour,  hut 
the  labour  itself,  is  seen,  Virgil,  after  be  has  given  ua  a 
general  view  of  the  god  employed  with  his  Cyclopes — 

'  I  «ee  that  Serviua  adduces  another  argument  in  Tirgil's  juatifics- 
tiDD :  for  SerriuH  also  bas  remnihed  the  difierence  that  eiistH  between 
Yirgil'a  shield  and  Homer's:  "Sane  interest  inter  buuo  et  Homen 
clypeum;  illia  enim  singula  dum  flunt  narrantur;  hio  vero  perfecta 
opera  naacuntor ;  nam  et  bio  anna  priuB  acoipit  ^neas,  quam  speo- 
tarut ;  ibi  postquam  oain[a  nairata  aunt,  da  a  Thetide  deferuntur  ad 
Achillem"  (Ad.  v.  625,  Ub.  TJii.  fiaeid).  And  why?  BecMnse.  in 
Bervio/s  opinion,  not  only  the  nnimporlaDt  eTeats.  which  the  poet 


were  wiocght  upon  the  ahield  of  iEneoa.  It  would  not  then  haya  been 
poBBiblefor  the  whole  series  of  poflterity  to  have  been  mentioned  indivi- 
dually, and  for  the  wara  the  j  fought  to  have  been  related  in  chronological 
order  by  the  poet,  ua  quickly  ae  they  mould  hare  been  eieouled  on  the 
aliield  by  Tulcan.  This  spema  to  be  the  nieftning  of  the  aomBwhat 
obBcuio  passage  in  Servjus :  "  Opportune  ergo  Virgilina,  qoia  non 
videtur  siinnl  et  nanatiniLia  oeleritas  potuissu  oonneoli,  et  opus  tam 
velocitor  eipadire,  ut  ad  verbura  posset  occurrere."  Ae  Virgil  could 
only  bring  forward  a  small  ptut  of  the  non  enanahile  teilvm  dypei,  so  also 
ha  could  not  ereo  do  it,  wailst  Vulcan  was  forging  it ;  but  was  forced 
to  be  silent  until  all  whs  ready.  I  wish,  for  Virgil's  soke,  that  Servins's 
reasoning  was  altt^thei  without  foundation:  my  defence  wonld  be  far 
more  creditable  for  him.  What  necessity  was  there  for  bie  introducing 
the  whole  of  Roman  history  into  his  shield?  In  but  a  few  pictures 
Homer  made  bis  sJiield  an  epitome  of  everything  that  happens  in 
the  world.  One  would  be  almost  led  to  Qiink  that  Virgil,  though  he 
despaired  of  Eurpasaing  Homei  in  the  execution  of  his  shield,  and  in 
hia  choice  of  subjects  for  it,hDpc<d  at  least  toeioeed  him  in  the  number 
of  hie  Bubjec(a,    And  wliat  would  have  been  more  childish?  u-'— 


fc 
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M  Xngentem  dypenm  informant  •         •         •         • 
'  •         •         •  Alii  Tontofiis  f ollibtis  auras 
AcGipiimt,  reddnntque ;  alii  stridentia  tingiint 
Mrsklaca ;  gemit  impoedtiB  incudibns  antran  ; 
Till  inter  sese  mnlta  yi  braohia  tollunt 
In  ntunemm,  versantqne  tenaci  forcipe  massam,"* 

lets  the  onrtain  Hall  at  onoe,  and  transports  us  to  quite  a 
different  scene,  whence  he  gradual^  conducts  us  to  the 
Talley,  in  which  Yenus  comes  to  ^neas  with  the  arms, 
I  that  haTB  been,  in  the  meantime,  completed.  She  sets 
them  against  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  and,  after  the  hero  has 
infficiently  gazed  at,  admired,  felt,  and  tried  them,  the 
description,  or  rather  the  painting,  of  the  shield  begins, 
which  by  the  everlasting  "Here  is"  and  "There  is," 
"Next  there  stands  "  and  "  Not  far  off  is  seen,"  grows  so 
cold  and  tedious  that  all  the  poetic  ornament  which  a 
Virgil  could  bestow  on  it  is  required  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming intolerable.  Since  this  picture,  in  the  next  place, 
18  not  delineated  by  ^neas,  being,  as  he  is,  amused  with 
the  mere  figures,  and  knowing  nothing  about  theii' 
meaning — 

«  Eerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet ; " 

nor  by  Venus,  although  she  must  presumably  have  known 
just  as  much  of  the  future  destinies  of  her  beloved  progeny 
as  did  her  easy-going  husband ;  but  since  the  explanation 
is  given  by  the  mouth  of  the  poet  himself,  therefore  the 
action  of  l^e  poem  is  manifestly  at  a  standstill  whilst  it 
lasts.  Not  one  of  his  characters  takes  any  part  in  it ;  nor 
is  the  sequel  in  the  least  affected,  whether  this  or  anything 
else  is  represented  on  the  shield ;  the  clever  courtier,  who 
adorns  his  subject  with  every  kind  of  flattering  allusion, 
is  transparent  in  it  all,  but  not  the  great  genius,  which 
relies  entirely  upon  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  work,  and 
rejects  all  external  means  of  being  interesting.  The  shield 
of  ^neas  is,  in  consequence,  really  an  interpolation,  simply 
and  solely  designed  to  flatter  the  national  pride  of  the 
Soman  people.    It  is  a  foreign  stream  turned  by  the  poet 

«  JEneid,  viil  447. 
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Into  his  ms-in  river  to  make  ihe  latter  a  little  more  etir- 
ring.  The  sliield  of  Achillee,  on.  the  contrary,  is  the 
growth  of  its  own  fruitful  soil :  for  a  shield  was  to  be 
made ;  and,  eince  nothing  that  is  necessary  comes  from 
the  hand  of  the  divinity  without  grace  also,  it  must  needs 
have  ornament.  But  tho  art  lay  iu  treating  these  deco- 
rations merely  as  such  ;  in  interwoa"ving  them  into  the 
main  subject,  and  making  it  furnish  tho  opportunity  of 
showing  them  to  us :  all  this  could  only  ba  accomplished 
in  the  style  of  Homer.  Homer  makes  Vulcan  expend  his 
skill  in  decoration  becauBe  he  has  to  produce,  and  whilst 
he  does  produce,  a  shield  that  is  worthy  of  him-  Virgil, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  make  bim  forge  the  shield 
for  the  sake  of  its  decorations,  since  he  considcre  thera  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  described  particularly,  long 
after  the  shield  has  been  completed. 


CHAFTEB  XIX.  ^^ 

The  objections  which  the  elder  Scaliger,  Pan-ault,  Teras- 
son,  and  others  have  raised  against  Hornet's  shield,  as  well 
as  the  replies  made  to  them  by  Daoier,  Boivin,  and  Pope, 
are  well  known.  To  me  these  last  appear  often  to  commit 
themselves  too  fer,  and,  from  a  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  to  have  maintained  opinions  as  incorrect  as 
they  are  ineffective  for  the  justification  of  the  poet. 

To  meet  the  main  objection,  that  Homer  fiHa  the  shield 
with  such  a  number  of  figures  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  contained  within  its  circumference,  Boivin  undertook 
to  have  it  drawn,  giving  heed  to  the  requii-ed  mcaaure- 
raent.  His  idea  of  the  several  concentric  circles  is  very 
ingenious,  although  the  words  of  the  poet  do  not  afford 
any  ground  for  it,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  the  ancients 
having  employed  such  compartments  on  their  shields.  I  • 
shouldrather,  since  Homer  calls  it  o-qkos  TruvTotrt  BcSaiXbifimn; 
"  a  shield  artistically  wrought  on  all  sides,"  obtain  a  larger 
Burfftce  by  calling  in  the  concave  side  to  my  assistance: 
for  that  tho  ancient  artists  did  not  leave  this  side  unoma- 
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mented  is  proved  from  Pheidias'  shield  of  Minerva.^  But  it 
was  not  enoogli  that  Boiyin  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
this  advantage,  he  unnecessarily  increased  in  number  the 
designB  themselveB ;  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  find  room 
in  a  space  thus  diminished  by  one  half,  whilst  he  broke  up 
into  two  or  three  distinct  pictures  what  the  poet  mani- 
keOj  intended  for  only  one.  I  know  very  well  what  was 
luB  inducement  to  do  so,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
iofluenced  by  it.  Instead  of  labouring  to  satisfy  the 
tequirements  of  his  opponents,  he  should  have  shown  them 
that  their  demands  were  unreasonable. 

I  shall  be  able  to  make  myself  more  dectrly  compre- 
headed  by  an  example.    When  Homer  says  of  a  town''^ — 

XaoL  8*  cli'  &yop§  hray  aOpoov  a/$a  8c  v€lko£ 
&p&p€C  8vo  a   ^vSpcs  iyeuceov  ctvcica  voivrjs 

dv^OS    ilWO<f)$lfJL€yOV    6    fllv    €V;(CTO,    TaVT     OTToSoVVOif 

&ifjuff  irufMwrKiav  6  8'  dvotvcro,  firj^ev  ikio'SoLU 
Sifjufno  8*  U<r9rpf  cttI  urro/oi  iriipap  IXtaOax, 
Xoot  8^  oji^Mripounv  hnlprvov  d^^ts  apioyoL 
KqpVK^s  8'  dpa  \aov  Iprqrvov  ol  8^  yipovrei 
€iai^  iwX  (taroTicri  XCOoiSi  lepto  ivl  icvkA^* 
(najfirrpa  8c  KrjpvKtav  ev  X^P^    'h(P^  ^e/>o^va)V« 
roUrw  hmrr   ^icrcrov,  afAoifirjSl^  SI  8tica^ov. 
Kciro  8*  dp'  iv  fiiacrouari.  8va)  ^vaoio  rdXavra. 

—I  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  to  draw  more  than  one 
picture — ^that  of  a  public  trial  about  the  contested  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  fine  for  a  manslaughter  that  had  been 
committed.  An  artist  who  wishes  to  execute  this  subject 
camiot  make  use  of  more  than  one  moment  of  it  at  once : 
either  the  moment  of  the  accusation,  or  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  or  the  giving  judgment,  or  any  other 
moment,  before,  after,  or  between  these  points,  that  seems 
most  suitable  to  him.  This  moment  he  renders  as  preg- 
nant as  possible,  and  executes  it  with  all  the  illusion 
which  constitutes  the  great  superiority  of  art  over  poetry 
in  the  representation  of  visible  objects.  The  poet  is  infi- 
nitely surpassed  in  this  respect,  and,  if  he  wishes  to  paint 

^  "  Scnto  ejus  in  quo  Amazonnmpraellum  cselavit  intumesoente  ambitu 
parmsB ;  ejusdem  concava  parte  oeorum  ct  gigantum  dimicationem.*' 
— Plinius,  Ub.  xxxvi.  4.  4.  ^  Iliad,  xviii.  497. 
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the  same  object  in  words  withont  complete  failure,  what 
tcan.  he  do  but  avail  himeelf  likewise  of  hia  own  peDulickr 
(tdTantageB?  And  these  are,  the  liberty  to  extend  his 
description  over  the  time  preceding  and  subsequent  to  tho 
single  instant  whiob  is  the  subject  of  the  picture  ;  and  the 
power  of  showing  us  not  only  what  the  artist  shows  us, 
but  also  that  which  the  latter  can  only  leave  to  our  con- 
jecture. Through  this  liberty  and  this  power  alone  is  the 
poet  enabled  to  rival  the  artist.  Their  works  will  appear 
most  similar  when  their  effects  are  equally  lively,  not 
when  the  one  imparts  to  the  soul  through  the  ear  neither 
more  nor  loss  than  the  other  presents  to  the  eye.  If 
Boivin  had  judged  the  passage  of  Homer  accoidiDg  to  this 
principle,  he  would  not  have  divided  it  into  as  many  pic- 
tures as  he  thought  he  perceived  distinct  periods  of  time 
in  it.  It  is  true  that  all  that  Homer  says  could  not  have 
been  combined  in  a  single  picture.  The  accusation  and 
defence,  the  production  of  witnesses,  the  clamours  of  the 
divided  crowd,  the  endeavours  of  the  herald  to  still  the 
tumult,  and  the  decision,  of  the  arbitrators,  are  things 
which  must  follow  one  another,  and  cannot  exist  beside 
oue  another.  Still,  to  express  myself  eoholastically,  what 
is  not  contained  in  the  painting  etcta  is  there  virlnte ;  and 
the  only  true  method  of  imitating  a  material  picture  by 
words  is  that  which  combines  what  is  virtually  implied 
in  it  with  what  is  actually  visible,  and  does  not  confine 
itself  within  the  limits  of  art ;  within  which  the  poet 
indeed  can  reckon  the  data  for  a  picture,  but  can  never 
produce  a  picture  itself. 

In  the  same  manner  Boivin  divides  the  picture  of  the 
beleaguered  town'  into  three  different  designs.   He  might 

J'uet  as  well  have  divided  it  into  a  dozen  parts  as  three, 
■"or  when  he  had  once  failed  to  seize  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
poet,  and  had  required  hiTn  to  submit  to  the  unities  of 
material  painting,  he  might  have  found  so  many  trans- 
gresaions  of  these  unities  that  it  would  have  been  almost 
necessary  to  allot  a  separate  compartment  on  the  shield  to 
every  separate  trait  of  the  poet.  But,  in  ray  opinion, 
"    aer  has  not  drawn  more  than  ten  distinot  pictures  ^ 

*  niad,  STili.  509. 
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the  emtiTe  shield,  each  of  which  he  begins  with  ly  fuv 
hfoh  ^  Jy  Sk  woiiia'tf  or  ^  S*  m^ct,  or  iv  Sk  ttoikiXXc  *A^^- 
yv^.^  Where  there  are  not  these  introductory  words, 
there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  a  distinct  picture.  On 
the  contrary,  all  they  enclose  must  be  considered  as  a 
single  pioture,  wanting  only  that  arbitrary  concentration 
into  a  nnele  point  of  time  which,  as  a  poet,  he  was  in  no 
way  hound  to  observe.  I  should  rather  say  that  had  he 
maintained  and  rigidly  complied  with  it,  had  he  abstained 
from  introducing  the  smallest  feature,  which  could  not 
have  been  combined  with  it  in  a  material  representation  of 
his  picture,  in  a  word,  had  he  so  acted  as  his  critics  would 
have  desired  him,  he  would  not,  it  is  true,  have  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  censure  of  these  gentlemen,  but  he  would 
not  hiaTe  won  the  admiration  of  any  man  of  taste. 

Pope  approved  of  the  divisions  and  designs  of  Boivin, 
bat  uought  that  he  had  in  addition  made  an  extraordinary 
'discovery,  when  he  further  argued  that  each  of  these  sub- 
divided pictures  could  be  indicated  according  to  the  most 
rigid  roles  of  painting  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  He 
found  contrast,  perspective,  and  the  three  unities  all  most 
strictly  adhered  to  in  them.  But  he  knew  quite  well 
that,  on  the  authority  of  good  and  trustworthy  evidence, 
painting  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  was  still  in  its 
cradle.  Homer  therefore  must  either,  by  virtue  of  his 
divine  genius,  have  not  so  much  carried  out  what  painting 
could  accomplish  at  that  time  or  in  his  own  day,  as 
divined  what  it  was  capable  of  accomplishing  absolutely ; 
or  the  evidence  itself  cannot  be  of  so  authoritative  a 
nature  as  to  outweigh  the  palpable  testimony  of  the  skil- 
fully wrought  shield.    He  who  will  may  adopt  the  former 

*  The  first  pictnre  oommences  at  line  483,  and  finishes  at  line  489. 
The  second  lasts  from  490-509 ;  the  third  from  510-540 ;  the  fourth 
from  541-549 ;  the  fifth  from  550-560 ;  the  sixth  from  561-572 ;  the 
seventh  from  573-586 ;  the  eighth  from  587-589 ;  the  ninth  from 
590-605 ;  and  the  tenth  from  606-608.  The  third  picture  is  the 
only  one  that  has  not  the  introductory  words  quoted  in  the  text ;  but 
from  the  words  at  the  commencement  of  the  second — 

and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
it  must  be  a  separate  picture. 
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hypothesis;  of  the  last,  at  least,  no  one  'will  be  persuaded 
who  knows  anything  more  of  the  hietory  of  art  than  the 
mere  data  of  the  historianB.  For  the  belief  that  painting 
in  Homer's  time  was  still  in  its  infancy  is  not  oidy  sup- 
ported by  ihe  authority  of  I'liny  and  other  writers,  but  is 
grounded  upon  the  decisive  proof  afforded  by  the  works  of 
HTt  enumerated  by  the  ancients,  that  many  centuries  later 
art  had  not  advanced  much  further,  and  that  the  paijitings 
of  a  PolygnotuB,  for  instance,  would  he  far  from  able  to 
sustain  the  test  which  Pope  believes  the  pictures  in 
Homer's  shield  are  capable  of  undergoing.  The  two  largo 
pieces  of  this  master  at  Delphi,  of  which  FauBaniae  has 
left  U8  so  minute  a  description,''  are  plainly  devoid  of  all 
perspective.  The  ancients  possessed  no  knowledge  of  this 
blanch  of  art,  and  what  Pope  adduces  to  show  that  Homer 
had  some  idea  of  it  only  proves  that  his  own  ideas  of  it  were 
of  the  most  imperfect  nature.^  "  That  Homer,"  he  Bays, 
"  waa  not  a  stranger  to  aerial  perspective  appears  in  his 
ospresBly  marking  the  distance  of  object  from  object;  he 
tells  UH,  for  instance,  that  the  two  spies  lay  a  little  remote 
from  the  other  figures ;  and  that  the  oat,  under  which  was 
spread  the  banquet  of  the  reapers,  stood  apart;  what  he 
says  of  the  valley  sprinkled  all  over  with  cottages  and 
flocks  appears  to  be  a  description  of  a  large  country  in 
perspective.  And  indeed  a  general  argument  for  this  may 
be  drawn  from  the  number  of  flgurea  on  the  shield,  which 
could  not  be  all  expressed  in  their  full  magnitude,  and 
this  is  therefore  a  sort  of  proof  that  the  art  of  lessening 
them  according  to  perspective  was  known  at  that  time."  ' 

'   PhociO.  Clip.  IST.-KIli. 

■  To  prove  that  I  have  jnsl  grounds  for  whot  I  Bay  of  Pope,  I  will 
quoto  in  the  original  the  following  poBBage  from  him :  "  That  he  y/ae 
tin  utrauger  to  aerial  peiBpectiTe  appears  in  Mb  eipresaly  marking 
tho  iliabince  from  object  to  object;  lie  tells  us,"  An.  I  repeat^  Pope 
liaa  herd  made  an  entirel;  falsG  use  of  the  term  aerial  vertpeetiva  (put- 
^ectivB  aerienno) ;  for  it  haa  nothing  to  do  with  tiio  tessfnicg  of  xize 
in  praportjon  (o  diatancu,  but  morel;  expreBSCB  the  change  and  in- 
creHsing  faintncas  of  colour,  atMurding  to  the  oundition  of  the  air,  or 
medium  through  which  it  is  viewed.  Any  one  who  could  commit  tiiiB 
blundei  must  Lavo  been  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter. 

'  [Obaervationa  on  the  shield  of  Achillea,  Pope's  Iliad,  B.  «yiii. 
vol.  V.  p.  169,  edited  bj  Gilbert  Watefleld,  B.A.  (Loudon.  T,  Longman, 
and  B.  Lawse,  1796).— Ta.] 
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Mere  obeervanoe  of  the  law,  derived  from  optical  experi- 
enoe,  that  a  distant  object  appears  less  than  a  neighbour* 
ing  one,  is  far  from  constituting  perspective  in  a  picture. 
PerspectiTe  requires  a  single  point  of  view,  a  definite, 
natural  horizon;  and  it  was  in  this  that  the  ancient 
paintings  were  deficient.  The  eround  in  the  pictures  of 
PolygnotuB  was  not  horizontal,  but  was  so  excessively 
raised  at  the  back  that  the  figures  which  ought  to  have 
stood  behind  appeared  to  be  above  one  another.  And  if 
this  position  of  different  figures,  and  of  groups  of  them, 
was  universal,  as  seems  to  be  shown  by  tiie  ancient  bas« 
reliefs,  where  the  hindmost  figures  always  stand  higher 
than,  and  overlook,*  the  foremost,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
it  is  employed  in  Homer's  description,  and  that  those  of 
his  designs  which,  in  accordance  with  this  practice,  can  be 
combined  in  a  single  picture  are  not  needlessly  separated. 
Consequently  the  twofold  scene  in  the  peaceful  town, 
through  the  streets  of  which  a  joyous  wedding  procession 
moves,  whilst  a  weighty  lawsuit  is  being  decided  in  the 
market-place,  does  not  necessarily  involve  two  pictures. 
Homer  certainly  might  easily  think  of  them  as  one,  since 
he  pictured  the  whole  town  from  so  high  a  point  of  view 
that  he  could  obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  streets 
and  market-place  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  real  perspective  in  painting  was 
discovered,  as  it  were,  experimentally  by  means  of  scene 
painting ;  and,  even  when  this  last  had  reached  perfection, 
it  must  still  have  been  far  from  easy  to  apply  its  rules  to 
a  picture  painted  on  a  single  surface.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
paintings  of  a  later  period  among  the  antiquities  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  such  numerous  and  manifold  offences  against  per- 
spective are  to  be  found  as  would  not  be  pardoned  even  in 
a  novice.^ 

But  I  will  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  collecting  my 
scattered  observations  on  a  question  of  which  I  may  hope 
to  find  the  most  satisfactory  solution  in  the  history  of  art 
promised  us  by  Herr  Winckelmann.® 

•  Betracht.  uber  die  Malerei,  p.  185. 
»  Written  in  the  year  1763. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

But  I  return   to  my   old  path,  if  indeed  one  ■who  is 
rambling  only  for  his  own  pleasure  can  be  said  to  have 

What  I  have  asserted  of  bodily  objects  generally  is 
donbl    tme  when  applied  to  beauhful  bodily  objects. 

Material,  ifianty  arises  from  the  harmpniona  effect  of 
nnmerons  parts,  all  of  which  the  sight  is  capatle^of  com- 
prehending at  Uie  same  time.  It  reqnires,  therefore,  that 
these  parts  should  lie  in  juxtaposition ;  and  siiice  things 
whoso  parts  lie  ja  jgx  tapiiBi  tioa  aj-e  the  peculiar  objects  of 
tho  plaEtic  arts,  Uiese  it  is,  and  these  only,  which  can 
imitate  mfk^^al  beauty. 

The  poet-^Snce  he  can  only  exhibit  in  sTiccession 
it«  component  parts — entirely  abstains  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  material  beauty  as  beauty.  He  feels  that  these 
parts,  ranged  one  after  another,  cannot  possibly  hay* 
the  effect  that  they  produce  when  closely  arranged 
together;  that  the  concentrating  glance  which,  aner 
their  enumeration,  we  try  to  cast  back  upon  them 
imparts  to  us  no  harmonious  image ;  that  it  aur- 
paasea  the  power  for  human  imagination  to  represent 
to  oneself  what  effect  such  and  such  a  month,  nose, 
and  eyes  will  produce  together  unless  we  can  call  to 
mind  from  nature  or  art  a  similar  composition  of  like 
parts. 

And  in  this  respect  Homer  is  the  ensample  of  all  ensam- 
pies.  He  saj^  Nireus  was  beautiful ;  Achilles  was  stilt 
more  beautiful ;  Helen  was  endowed  with  a  godlike  beauty. 
But  nowhere  does  he  enter  upon  a  detailed  description  of 
these  beauties ;  and  yet  the  whole  poem  is  based  upon  the 
loveliness  of  Helen.  How  a  more  modem  poet  would 
have  dilated  upon  it ! 

There  was  a  certain  Constantinus  Manasses  -who  at- 
tempted to  adorn  his  cold  chronicles  with  a  description 
of  Helen.  1  have  to  thank  him  for  his  attempt.  For  I 
really  do  not  know  whero  else  I  could  have  extracted  an 
example  from  which  it  would  have  been  so  palpably  clear 
how  foolish  it  may  prove  to  venture  upon  tnat  which 
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Homer  in  his  wiadom  has  left  iiiiattempte<l.     When  I 
lead  there: — ^ 

€vwip€ws,  cinrpacronroS}  /Sowutk,  )(iov6xpovSi 
fkufopXiffiafiOif  dfipd  \apCTiov  yc/iov  ofXo-o?, 
XtUKoPpa\Uxv9  rpv<li€pay  xoXXos  avrucpvs  efiirvaw^ 
ji  vpocrtnrov  KaraXevKov,  ^  irapeuL  j^oS6)(povs, 
ri  vpotnavov  hrCxapty  to  ^Xitfapov  tapatov, 
{  iniXXos  av€tnT7^€VT€Vy  SLlBdirTurroVy  avT6)(pow, 

HfiairrM  rr/v  XtvkonjTa  poSo)(pCa.  ^rvpiiny, 
&s  A  ris  Tov  IKiifKona  piiffu  XoLfiirp^  irop<i>vpt^ 
Stipvi  /JMKpdf  xaroXcvKOS)  odcv,  ifjLvOofupyqthj 
KVKVoytVTJ  rrjv  cuoirrw  'EXcwyv  ^(prrjfiaTiitiv. 

>  Clonstantmus  Manasses,  Gompend.  Ghron.  p.  20,  edit.  Yenet.  lima 
Dacier  was  well  pleased  with  the  whole  of  this  portrait  by  Manasses, 
diwt  of  the  tautologies :  "  De  Helenas  pnlchritudine  omniom  optime 
Goostantmns  Manasses,  nisi  in  eo  tautologiam  reprehendas  (Ad 
l^tin  Gretensem,  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  p.  5).  She  also  quotes,  after  Mezeriac 
fOcnnment.  snr  les  Epitres  d*Oyide,  ii.  361),  the  descriptions  which 
Dazes,  Phrygius,  and  Oedrenns  give  of  the  beauty  of  Helen.  In  the 
flnst  there  occurs  a  trait  which  sounds  rather  curious.  Dares  pointedly 
says  of  Helen  that  she  had  a  mole  between  her  eyebrows :  **  notam  inter 
duo  gnpercilia  habentem."  Surely  that  was  no  beauty  I  I  wish  that  tlie 
French  lady  had  given  her  opinion  upon  it.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
word  nota  is  here  corrupt,  and  that  Dares  is  speaking  of  what  the 
Greeks  used  to  call  fi€ai<l>pvoyj  and  the  Latins  glabella.  The  eye- 
brows of  Helen,  he  means  to  say,  did  not  meet,  but  were  slightly 
separated.  The  ancients  were  divided  in  their  taste  upon  this  point. 
Some  admired  a  space  between  the  eyebrows,  some  not  (Junius,  de 
Pictura  Yet.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9,  p.  245).  Anacreon  held  a  middle  course ; 
the  eyebrows  of  his  beloved  maiden  were  neither  strikingly  divided, 
nor  did  they  run  completely  into  each  other.  They  died  away  gently 
into  a  single  point  He  says  to  the  artist  who  is  painting  her  (Od.  28; : — 

rh  fieaSippvov  9h  fi^  jxoi 
8i(£icoirT€,  fiirrt  fdayt, 

rl  \e\ri06TCis  vivoippw 

This  is  Panw*s  reading,  but  the  ordinary  one  admits  of  the  same  sense 
being  put  upon  it,  which  has  been  rightly  given  by  Henr  Stephanua:— « 

**  Supercilii  nigrantes 
Discrimina  nee  arcus 
Gonfundito  neo  illos : 
Sed  junge  sic  ut  anceps 
Divortium  relinquas, 
Quale  esse  oemis  ipal.** 
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I  Bsera  to  see  stones  being  rolled  up  a  mountain,  upon 
whose  summit  a  magnificent  structure  is  to  be  raised  out 
of  them,  but  which  all  of  their  own  accord  roll  down  on 
the  other  side.  What  image  does  this  throng  of  words 
leave  behind  it  ?  What  was  the  appearance  of  Helen  ?  It 
a  thousand  persons  were  to  read  this  desoription,  would 
not  every  one  of  them  form  a,  different  idea  of  her? 

Still,  it  is  true  the  politic  verses  of  a  monk  are  not 
poetry.  Let  us  listen  to  Ariosto  whilst  he  describes  his 
bewitching  Alcina  i^^ 


If  then  I  hnre  hit  upon  Darea'  meaning,  what  word  muit  be  rend  for 
natam  f  Perhaps  nurom.  At  any  into  it  la  certain  that  mora  menue 
not  only  the  lapse  of  tima  before  the  occarrenoe  of  any  event,  but  b1bi:> 
the  icDpediment,  the  apace,  which  separates  one  thing  &0U1  anotber. 

"  Ego  inqoietn  montiam  jaoemn  mora," 
is  the  wbh  of  the  raving  Hercules  in  Beneca  (v.  I21S),  which  pRSBDga 
GroooiiuB  haa  wol!  eiplained  as  follows :  ''  Optat  ee  medium  jaoere  inter 
dual  Sfioptegadea,  ilGiram  velut  momm,  impedimentam,  obioem;  qui 
e&s  moretur,  ?ctet  aut  eatia  acote  conjun^  aut  nilBOa  distrahi."  The 
sauie  poet  uses  the  phrase  lacertoram  morie  as  equivalent  to  jtmeturie 
<Sohrc6danu,  ad.  v.  762,  Thyeat.). 

*  Oilundo  Furioso,  Canto  vii.  St  11-15:  "  Sho  was  in  person  so 
wall  formed  aa  was  not  to  be  depicted  but  by  aliilled  painters :  with 
yellow  hair,  long  and  knotted  up,  than  which  no  gold  is  more  resplen- 
dent and  lustroos.  In  her  delicate  cheek  were  spread  the  mingled 
hues  of  coses  and  lilies,  of  BmootU  ivory  was  her  joyous  brow,  whose 
expanse  wus  conflncd  within  due  bounds. 

"  Beneath  tivo  black  and  very  delicate  arches  nre  two  black  eyes,  or 
rather  two  shining  suns,  aweotly  piteous  in  look  and  elowin  movement; 
iiround  which  love  seeuis  to  play  and  fly,  and  shoot  thence  bis  whole 
quiver,  viaiWy  invading  hcnrts.  Thence  iu  the  middle  ot  the  connteu- 
onee  desoenda  the  nose  which  envy  knows  not  how  to  make  belter. 

'■  Beneath  which,  aa  it  were  between  two  vales,  is  the  month  endued 
with  native  cinnabar.  Here  are  two  raws  of  choicest  pearia  which  a 
heautoous  and  aweet  lip  ehuts  aud  opens.  Thence  issue  the  gracioue 
words  which  make  gentle  each  mde  and  n^ed  heart.  Hera  forms 
itself  that  kindly  smile  which  dlacloacs  in  itself  a  paradise  upon  earth. 

"  White  as  snow  is  the  beautiful  neck,  as  milk  the  breast :  the  neck 
ia  round,  the  breast  swelling  and  largo.  Two  young  apples  made  of 
pure  ivorv  come  and  go  like  a  wave  on  the  ocean  shore  when  a 
gentle  gale  falls  on  the  aca."  (The  rest  Argus  himself  would  not 
have  been  able  1«  see ;  but  it  was  easy  lo  judge  that  what  was  concealed 
agreed  with  what  was  visible  to  the  eye.) 

"  The  arms  show  themselves  of  due  measure :  and  the  white  hand  ia 
often  seen,  somewhat  long  and  of  small  breadth,  on  which  d3  knot  is 
visible,  nor  veui  protrndea.  At  the  extremity  of  this  gloriouB  furm  tlie 
■hoL't  and  dry  and  rounded  foot  is  seen.  The  angclio  scmblauoea  in 
Jiaaveii  conceived  ore  not  to  be  'Coneealcd  Ixmealli  anj  nqU." 
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^Di  ponon*  era  tanto  ben  formata, 
Qaanto  mai  finger  san  Fittori  industri : 
Con  bionda  ohioma,  lnnga  ed  annodata, 
Oro  non  d,  dhe  piii  risplenda,  e  lustri, 
Spargeasi  per  la  guancia  delicata 
lusto  oolor  di  roee  e  di  ligustrL 
Di  terso  avorio  era  la  fronte  lieta, 
Che  lo  spazio  finia  con  giusta  meta. 

**  Sotto  dno  negri,  e  sottilifisimi  arohi 
Son  dno  negri  o<>ohi,  anzi  duo  ohiari  soli, 
Fietosi  a  rignardare,  a  mover  parchi, 
Intomo  cui  par  ch'  Amor  scherzi,  e  voli, 
E  eh'  indi  tutta  la  faretra  scarchi, 
E  che  visibilmente  i  cori  involi. 
Qnindi  il  naso  per  mezzo  il  viso  scende, 
Che  non  trova  r  invidia  ove  1*  emende. 

''  Sotto  quel  sta,  quasi  &a  due  vallette. 
La  hocca  sparsa  di  natio  cinabro ; 
Quivi  due  filze  son  di  perle  elette, 
Che  chiude  ed  apre  un  bello  e  doloe  labro ; 
Quindi  escon  le  cortesi  parolette 
Da  render  molle  ogni  cor  rozzo  e  scabro ; 
Quivi  si  forma  quel  suave  riso, 
Ch'  apre  a  sua  posta  in  terra  il  paradise. 

"  Bianca  neve  h  il  bel  collo,  e  1  petto  latte : 
H  collo  h  tondo,  il  petto  colmo  e  largo. 
Due  pome  acerbe,  e  pur  d'avorio  fatte, 
Vengono  e  van,  come  onda  al  prime  margo, 
Quando  piacevole  aura  il  mar  combatte. 
Non  potria  V  altre  parti  veder  Argo : 
Ben  si  pu5  giudicar  che  corrisponde, 
A  quel  ch'  appar  di  fuor,  quel  che  s'  asconde. 

**  Mostran  le  braccia  sua  misura  giusta ; 
E  la  Candida  man  spesso  si  vede, 
.Lunghetta  alquanto,  e  di  larghezza  angusta. 
Dove  ne  node  appar,  n^  vena  eccede. 
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Si  Tede  al  fin  doUa  persona  augueta 

II  breve,  asciutto,  e  ritondetto  piede.  ^^M 

Gli  Angolici  eembianti  nati  in  ciolo  ^^M 

Nod  Bi  ponno  celar  aotto  aloon  velo."  ^^M 

Milton,  when  speaking  of  the  Paudemouium,  says — 
"  Tiio  work  BOme  praise,  and  some  the  arcLituct." 

The  praise  of  the  one,  therefore,  does  not  always  imply 
the  praise  of  the  other.  A  work  of  art  may  deserve  aU 
poBsible  approbation  without  affording  any  special  renown 
to  the  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  an  artist  may  justly 
demand  onr  admiration,  even  though  his  work  do  not 
afford  us  full  aatisfaction.  This  principle  should  never  be 
forgotten,  and  it  will  often  enable  us  to  reconcile  entirely 
conflicting  judgments.  Thia  is  the  case  here.  Dolce  in 
his  dialogues  on  painting  raakea  Aretino  s^eak  in  the 
most  exaggerated  terms  of  the  Btanzas  I  have  juBt  quoted.^ 
I,  on  the  contrary,  have  selected  it  as  an  instanee  of 
painting  without  picture.  We  are  both  in  the  right. 
Dolce'B  admiration  is  called  forth  by  the  knowledge  of 

{ihysical  beauty  which  the  poet  displays  in  it ;  whUst  I 
Dok  merely  to  the  effect  which  this   knowledge,  when 
expressed  in  words,  can  produce  upon   my  imaginative 
powers.     Dolce  concludes  from  this  knowledge  that  good 
poets  are  no  leas  good  painters;  and  I  from  this  effect, 
that  what  is  most  easily  expressed  by  the  painter  through 
lines  and  colours  is  moat  difficult   to  be  expressed  by 
words.      Dolce  recommenda  Arioeto'a   description  to    lU 
artists  as  the  most  perfect  image  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
whilst  I  hold  it  up  to  all  poets  as  a  most  instructive 
.    warning   not  to  essay  still  more  disastrously  what  with 
I    an  Ariosto  must  needs  fail.     It  maybe  that  when  Ariosto 
I  says — 

.  "  Di  persona  era  tanto  ben  formata, 

'  Quanto  mai  finger  ean  Pittori  industri  " 

'  Dialogo    della   Pittura,  intitolalo   TAietino:  Firanze,   1735,  p, 

,    178  ;  "  Se  vogliono  i  Pittori  aenzn  fotica  trovsro  un  perfetto  CBempio 

di  bella  Donna,  leggano  quelle  Btaiize  dell' Ariosto,  uolJe  qnali  cgli 

dieorivB  inlcabilmeiite  le  bellezza  della  Fiitn  Alcina :  e  vcdianno  pnii- 

.    mente,  qoanto  i  baoni  Pocti  iiauo  ancant  caii  Pitloii." 
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^lie  pTores  that  lio  thoroughly  undentood  the  mles  of 
proportion  as  tliey  have  always  been  studied  by  the  most 
xadustrioos  artist  from  nature  and  the  antique.^  It  may 
be  that  in  the  mere  words — " 

**  SiMurgeasi  per  la  guancia  delioata 
Misto  oolor  di  rose  e  di  ligustri '' 

—he  shows  himself  to  be  the  most  complete  master  of 
odouring,  a  very  Titian.*  We  may,  from  the  fact  that 
he  only  compares  the  hair  of  Alcina  to  gold,  but  does  not 
call  it  golden,  oonolude,  with  equal  significance,  tiiat  he 
disapproved  of  the  use  of  an  actually  golden  tint.  We 
may  even,  in  the  descending  nose — 

*^  Quindi  il  naso  per  mezzo  il  vise  scende  " 

—discover  ihe  profile  of  those  ancient  Greek  noses  which 
were  afterwards  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  artists  by  the 
Bomans.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  learning  and  obsor- 
vation  to  us  readers,  whose  desire  is  to  believe  that  we 
see  a  beautiful  woman,  and  to  feel  at  that  belief  some  of 
those  soft  emotions  of  the  blood  which  accompany  the 
actual  sight  of  beauty?  If  the  poet  does  know  by  what 
proportions  a  beautiful  form  is  produced,  do  we  thereby 
know  it  too  ?  And  even  if  we  do  know  it,  does  he  cause 
ns  to  see  these  proportions  here?  or  does  he  make  the 
difficulty  of  remembering  them  in  a  lively  and  compre- 


~~ir3C  — —    *^ — ' 4^ — — w 

indastri,  per  dinotar  la  diligenza,  ohe  oonviene  al  buono  artefice.' 
^  Bnd.  p.  182:  ''Qui  rAriosto  colorisoe,  e  in  questo  suo  oolorire 

dimostra  essere  un  Titiano." 
*  lUd.  p.  180 :  ''Poteva  T  Ariosto  nella  gaisa,  ohe  ha  detto  ohioma 


{)os8a  dire,  que'capelli  non  sono  d'oro,  ma  pur  che  risplendano,  come 
'oro.**  Dolce's  subsequent  quotation  from  Athenaeus  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  inaccuracy.    I  speak  of  it  at  another  placa 

IMd.  p.  182 :  ''  II  naso,  che  discende  ^iii,  avendo  peraventura  la  oon- 
Bideratione  a  quell  2  forme  de'  nasi,  che  si  veggono  ne  ritratti  delle  belle 
liomane  antiche.*' 


I 
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bonsiHe  manner  in  the  least  degree  lighter?  A  forehead 
confined  within  the  proper  limits —  jjdl 

"  la  fronte,  ^^H 

Che  lo  spazio  finia  con  ginsta  mtita. ; "  '^^H 

a  nose  in  which  envy  itself  finds  nothing  to  improve — 
"  Che  non  trova  1'  invidia   ove  1'  emende ; " 

a  hand  somewhat  long  and  umall  in  breadth — 

"  Lnnghetta  alqoauto,  e  di  larghez^a  angnsta ; " 

■what  image  do  all  theao  genera!  phraaes  call  up  ?  In  the 
month  of  a  drawing  master  who  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  BoholaTH  to  the  beanties  of  the  class-model  they 
might  mean  something ;  for  let  hia  pnpila  have  but  one 
look  at  his  model  and  they  see  the  proper  limits  of  the 
joyous  forehead,  they  see  the  fairest  chiselling  of  the  nose, 
the  narrowness  of  the  delicate  hand.  But  in  the  poet  I  see 
nothing,  and  perceive  with  vexation  the  uflelesaneae  of 
my  most  Btrenuous  efforts  to  see  something. 

In  this  point,  in  which  be  can  imitate  Homer  merely 
by  doing  nothing,  Virgil  also  bas  been  tolerably  happy. 
TTiR  Dido,  too,  is  never  anything  more  to  him  than  "  pul- 
cberrima  Dido."  When  be  wishes  to  be  more  circum- 
stantial about  ber  he  is  eo  in  the  description  of  her  rich 
dress  and  magnificent  appearance — 

"  Tandem  progroditur         .         ,         .         , 

Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo  : 

Cui  pharetra  ex  anro,  crines  nodantnr  in  aurum, 

Aurea  purpuream  anbnectit  fibula  vestem," ' 

If  therefore,  on  this  account,  any  one  were  to  apply  to  him, 

what  that  ancient  artist  said  to  a  pupil  who  had  painted  a 

Helen  covered  with  ornaments,  "  Since  you  could  not  paint 

her  beautiful,  you  have  at  least  made  her  fine,"  Vii^l 

would  reply,  "  It  is  not  my  fanlt  that  I  could  not  paint 

her  beautiful ;  the  blame  falls  upon  the  limits  of  my  art ; 

be  it  my  praise  to  have  restrained  myself  within  these 

I  must  not  here  forget  the  two  songs  of  Anacrecu,  in 
'  JEnelJ,  iT.  13G. 
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wMdi  he  analyaes  for  ns  the  beauty  of  his  mistress,  and  ot 
Mb  Bathyllns.^  The  device  which  he  employs  makes  all 
good.  Me  imagines  that  he  has  a  painter  before  him,  who 
is  working  nnder  his  eye.  Thus,  says  he,  paint  me  tho 
hair ;  thus  the  brow,  the  eyes,  the  mouth ;  thus  the  neck 
and  bosom;  thus  the  hip  and  hands.  What  the  artist 
could  only  put  together  part  by  part  the  poet  could  only 
give  directions  for  part  by  part.  It  is  not  his  intention 
that  in  these  oral  directions  to  the  painter  we  should  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  whole  beauty  of  the  beloved  object ; 
he  himself  perceives  the  incapability  of  words  to  ezpre6^ 
it,  and  for  that  very  reason  summons  to  his  aid  the  expres- 
sion of  art,  the  illusion  of  which  he  so  highly  extols,  that 
the  whole  song  appears  to  be  an  ode  in  the  praise  of  art 
rather  than  of  his  mistress.  He  sees  not  her  image,  but 
herself,  and  fietncies  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  opening  her 
mouth  to  speak. 

OTTCXci  pAeirto  yap  avrqV 
ra;(a,  Krjpiy  kolL  XaA.i/(r€i9« 

In  his  sketch  of  Bathyllus  also  the  praise  of  the  beautiful 
boy  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  art  and  the  artist, 
that  it  becomes  doubtful  in  whose  especial  honour  Anacreon 
composed  the  song.  He  combines  the  most  beautiful 
portions  from  different  pictures  in  which  the  pre-eminent 
loveliness  of  these  portions  was  the  characteristic ;  the  neck 
is  borrowed  from  an  Adonis,  the  breast  and  hands  from 
a  Mercury,  the  thighs  from  a  Pollux,  the  belly  from  a 
Bacchus ;  until  at  last  he  sees  the  whole  of  Bathyllus  m 
a  finished  Apollo  of  the  artist. 

fiera  Sk  TrpocrwTrov  loroi, 
Tov  'A8ci)vt8os  wapekdtav 
"    iX€<f>dvTLVO^  Tpd)(rjXoi; 
fierafidiiov  8k  woUl 
3tSv/xAS  T€  xelpa^  ''EpfjLoVf 
noXvScu«c€09  Sk  firjpov^ 
At,ovv(rLrjv  Sk  vrjSvu, 
•  •  •  .  • 

TOV  'AiroAXcDva  Sk  toutok 
KaOiXfjjVy  iroUi  Ba^vAXov* 
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Luoian  also  knew  not  how  to  convey  any  i<lea  of  the 
beauty  of  Fanthea  otherwiee  than  by  a  reference  to  the 
most  lovely  female  statues  of  the  old  Mlists.^  Tet  what  ib 
this  but  an  acknowledgment  that  language  by  itaelf  is 
here  without  power ;  that  poetry  falters  and  eloquence 
grows  speechless,  unless  art,  in  some  measure,  aervo  them 
as  an  interpreter. 


CHAPTEB  XXL 

But  does  not  poetry  lose  too  much  if  wo  deprive  her  of 
all  pictures  of  physical  beauty?  Who  would  deprive  her 
of  them?  Because  we  endeavour  to  inspire  her  with  a 
dislike  of  a  single  path,  in  which  she  expects  to  attain  to 
such  pictures  while  searching  after  and  painfully  wander- 
ing among  the  footsteps  of  ner  sister  art,  without  ever 
reaching  the  same  goal  as  she  :  because,  I  say,  we  would 
debar  her  from  such  a  patK  as  thia,  do  we  exclude  her  from 
every  other,  where  art  in  her  turn  must  gaze  after  her 

Even  Homer,  who  sodiligently  abstains  from  all  detailed 
descriptions  of  material  beauties,  from  whom  wo  but  just 
learn  by  a  passing  notice  that  Helen  had  white  arms'  and 
beautiful  hair,^  even  he,  for  all  this,  knew  how  to  convey 
to  us  an  idea  of  her  beauty,  which  far  exceeds  anything 
that  art  with  this  aim  is  able  to  accomplish.  Let  us  caU 
to  mind  the  passage  where  Helen  steps  into  an  assembly 
of  the  elders  of  the  Trojan  people.  The  venerable  old  men 
eeo  her,  and  one  said  to  the  other — 


oS  VE/j.ciTi;,  Tpuias  Ki 
TOILS'  a/trfii  ywauti 


roXuv  )(p6vai'  aXyta  Tra3r}(tar 


What  can  impart  a  more  lively  idea  of  beauty  than  that 
cold  old  age  should  confess  it  to  be  worthy  of  that  war 
which  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  many  tears. 
j  What  Homer  could  not  describe  by  its  constituent  parts 
I  j^ie  forces  us  to  acknowledge  in  its  efl'ect.  Paint  for  us,  ya 
poets,  the  delight,  the  affection,  the  love,  the  rapture  which 

•  Ei 

'  Ehd.  jii.  121, 
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beauty  prodnoes,  and  you  have  painted  beauty  itself.  Who 
can  image  to  himself  as  ugly  the  beloved  object  at  whose 
flight  Sappho  confesses  she  is  deprived  of  all  sense  and 
thought?  Who  does  not  believe  that  he  sees  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  form  as  soon  as  he  sympathizes  with 
the  feebngs  which  only  such  a  form  can  awaken  ?  We 
believe  we  enjoy  the  sight  that  Ovid  enjoyed,*  not  because 
he  exhibits  to  us  the  beautiful  form  of  his  Lesbia  part  by 


*'  QuoB  humeros,  quales  vidi  tetigique  lacertos  I 
Forma  papillarum  quam  fuit  apta  premi  I 
Quam  castigate  planus  sub  pectore  venter! 

Quantum  et  quale  latus  I  quam  juvenile  femur  I'^ 

bat  because  he  does  it  with  that  licentious  intoxication 
by  which  our  longings  are  so  easily  aroused. 

Affain,  another  means  by  which  poetry  comes  up  with 
art  m  the  description  of  typical  beauty  is  the  change  of 
beauty  into  charm.  Charm  is  beauty  in  motion,  and  is,  for 
this  ve]^  reasoQ,  less  suitable  to  the  painter  than  to  the 
poet.  The  painter  can  only  leave  motion  to  conjecture, 
while,  in  fact,  his  figures  are  motionless.  Consequently, 
with  him,  charm  becomes  grimace.  But  in  poetry  it 
remains  what  it  is,  a  transitory  beauty  that  we  would 
gladly  see  repeated.  It  comes  and  goes ;  and  since  we  can 
generally  recall  to  our  minds  a  movement  more  easily  and 
vividly  thai^  mere  forms  or  colours,  charm  necessarily,  in 
the  same'cirdnmstances,  produces  a  stronger  effect  upon  us 
than  beauty.  All  that  is  pleasing  and  stirring  in  the 
description  of  Alcina  is  charm.  Her  eyes  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  us,  not  because  they  are  black  and  fiery,  but 
because — 

"  Pietosi  a  riguardar,  a  mover  parchi  " 

— they  look  gracefully  around  her,  and  move  slowly  because 
love  hovers  over  them,  and  empties  his  whole  quiver  from 
them.  Her  mouth  enraptures,  not  because  two  rows  of 
choice  pearls  are  inclosed  by  the  native  vermilion  of  her 
lips,  but  because  here  is  formed  that  lovely  smile  which 
in  itself  already  opens  a  paradise  upon  earth ;  because  from 

*  Ovid.  Amor,  lib,  i.  oleg.  v.  18. 
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it  proceeds  the  eound  of  those  friendly  words  by  which 
every  rude  heart  ia  softened.  Her  bosom  charms,  less 
because  milk  and  ivorj'  and  apples  are  called  up  by  its 
whiteness  and  delioate  shape,  than  because  we  see  it  softlj' 
swell  and  fall,  as  the  wave  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
chore,  when  the  zephyr  playfiilly  contends  with  the  ocean. 

"  Due  pome  acerbe,  e  pur  d'  avorio  fatte, 
Veogono  e  van,  come  onda  al  prime  margo, 
Quando  piacevole  aura  il  mar  combatte." 

I  am  cDuviuced  that  a  f&w  such  traits  as  these,  corapresGed 
into  one  or  two  stanzas,  would  produce  a  far  higher  effect 
than  all  the  five  to  which  Ariosto  spreads  them,  out  while 
weaving  amongst  them  cold  features  of  a  beautiful  form, 
far  too  learned  to  affect  our  feelings. 

Anacreon  himself  chose  to  fall  into  the  seeming  impro- 
priety of  requiring  an  impossibility  of  the  painter,  rathei 
than  to  leave  the  form  of  his  mistress  unenlivened  by 
charm.  _  ^ 

Tpvijitpc^  S    liroi  ycvtiov 

vrtpi  AirySiVip  rpajf^Xiu 

He  bids  the  artist  make  all  the  graces  hover  around  her 
soft  chin,  her  marble  neck  1  How  so  ?  According  to  the 
closest  interpretation  of  the  words,  his  command  was 
incapable  of  being  executed  in  painting.  The  painter 
wight  impart  to  the  chin  the  most  beautiful  rounding  and 
the  sweetest  dimple, "  Amoris  digitulo  impressum  "  (for  tho 
Itroi  appears  to  me  to  aJMide  to  a  dimple).  He  might 
impart  the  loveliest  camattijn  to  the  neck,  but  further  he 
could  not  go.  Tho  turnings  of  this  beauteous  neck,  the 
play  of  the  muscles,  by  which  that  dimple  became  now 
more,  now  less  visible,  all  that  is  properly  charm  lay 
beyond  his  power.  The  poet  said  all  his  art  could  say  to 
make  beauty  palpable  to  us,  in  order  that,  in  imitation  of 
him,  the  painter  also  should  aim  at  the  highest  espression 
of  it  in  his.  It  is  a  fresh  example  of  the  ob8er\'ation  I 
made  above,  that  the  poet,  even  when  speaking  of  works 
of  art,  ia  not  bound  to  restrain  himself  in  his  description 
vithin  the  limits  of  art. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

« 

Zeuxis  painted  a  Helen,  and  had  the  courage  to  write  below 
the  picture  those  renowned  lines  of  Homer  in  which  the 
eairaptared  elders  confess  their  sensations.  Never  have 
painting  and  poetry  been  engaged  in  another  such  contest. 
The  victory  remained  undecided,  and  both  deserred  a 
cxown. 

Por  JTist  as  the  wise  poet  showed  us  the  beauty,  which 
lie  felt  lie  could  not  paint  according  to  its  constituent 
parts,  merely  in  its  effect,  so  the  no  less  wise  painter 
showed  "as  that  beauty  by  nothing  but  those  parts,  and  held 
it  unbecoming  for  his  art  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
means  of  help.  His  picture  consisted  of  a  single,  nude, 
standing  figure  of  Helen.  For  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  that  he  painted  for  the  people  of  Cortona.^ 

Let  US  compare  with  this,  for  curiosity's  sake,  the 
picture  which  Caylus  sketches  for  the  modem  artist  from 
these  lines  of  Homer.  **  Helen,  covered  with  a  white  veil, 
appears  in  the  midst  of  several  old  men,  Priam  among  the 
number,  who  is  recognizable  by  the  emblems  of  his  royal 
dignity.  The  artist  must  especially  exert  his  skill  to  make 
us  feel  the  triumph  of  beauty  in  the  eager  glances  and  in 
all  the  expressions  of  astonished  admiration  depicted  on 
the  countenances  of  the  old  men.  The  scene  is  over  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  background  of  the  painting 
may  be  lost  either  in  the  open  sky,  or  against  the  higher 
buildings  of  the  town.  The  first  would  be  the  boldest, 
but  the  one  would  be  as  suitable  as  the  other." 

But  let  us  suppose  this  picture  executed  by  the  first 
master  of  our  time,  and  compare  it  with  the  work  of  Zeuxis. 
Which  will  show  the  real  triumph  of  beauty  ?  The  latter, 
in  which  I  feel  it  itself,  or  the  former,  in  which  I  am 
obliged  to  gather  it  from  the  grimaces  of  excited  grey- 
beards ?  "  Turpe  senilis  amor  T*  an  expression  of  eagerness 
makes  the  most  venerable  face  ridiculous,  and  an  old  man 
who  betrays  youthful  desires  is  even  a  disgusting  object. 
This  objection  cannot  be  applied  to  Homer's  elders ;  for  the 

1  Vol.  Maximus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Dionysius  HoHcamass.  Art.  Bhet  cap. 
12.  Ilepl  XorySav  i^erdrtvt. 


I 
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paBsion  whicli  they  feel  ia  but  a  momentary  spark,  TChich 
tliisii  wisdom  at  once  extmgiiiBhes ;  and  is  intended  to 
conduce  to  the  honour  of  Helen,  bnt  not  to  put  themselves 
to  shame.  They  confess  their  feelings,  and  immediately 
add — 

iXka  Kol  uis  TDiij  irfp  iota-',  h/  vrjutrl  vfiirOtn, 
fiTji'  ^fttif  TtKiarC  t'   oTTLattia  ir^fia  }dvano. 

Without  this  resolution,  they  would  have  been  old  fools ; 
■which  is,  in  fact,  what  they  appeal'  in  Caylus's  picture.  And 
to  what  is  it  they  aro  directing  their  eager  glances?  To 
a  masked,  veiled  figure.  Is  that  Helen  ?  It  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me  how  Caylus  could  here  leave  her  the  veil. 
It  is  true  Homer  expressly  gives  her  one : — 


apyav^iTi  KaXvrjniiiiyr)   oflovflo-iv, 
<   OaXoftoi-O. 


i 


But  it  was  in  order  to  pa.sB  along  the  streets  in  it;  and, 
even  if  the  elders  do  expr^s  their  admiration  before  she 
appears  to  have  taken  off  or  thrown  back  her  veil,  it  was 
not  the  first  time  they  had  seen  her.  Their  confession 
need  not,  therefore,  arise  from  the  present  momentary 
view  of  her,  but  they  might  have  often  eiperienced  before 
the  feelings  which  on  this  occasion  they  for  the  first  time 
acknowledged.  In  the  painting,  however,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  When  I  see  old  men  in  raptures  I  naturally 
expect  to  see  what  it  is  that  has  produced  them ;  and  1 
am  exceedingly  surprised  if,  as  before  said,  I  perceive 
nothing  but  a  masked  and  veiled  figure  at  which  they 
are  fervently  gazing.  How  much  of  Helen  is  there  in 
this  figure  ?  Her  white  veil,  and  part  of  her  well-pro- 
portioned outline,  as  far  as  outline  can  be  visible  beneath 
drapery.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Count  that  her  lace  should  be  covered,  and  he  merely 
mentions  the  veil  as  a  part  of  her  dress.  If  tiii>i  is  the 
case  (his  words,  "  HelSne  couverte  d'un  voile  blanc,"  are 
Bcareely  capable  of  such  an  intei-pretation),  I  find  another 
cause  for  astonishment.  He  gives  the  artist  the  most 
careful  direotiona  about  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  the 
old  men ;  but  upon  the  beauty  in  the  countenance  of 
Helen  he  does  not  waste  a  single  word.     This  demure 
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leaTxty,  timidly  approachine  with  the  glitter  of  a  re- 
pmtant  tear  in  her  e^e.  What?  Is  the  highest  beauty 
flo  faTniliar  to  our  artists  that  they  require  no  reminding 
of  it?  Or  is  expression  more  than  beauty?  And  in 
painting,  as  upon  the  stage,  does  the  plainest  actress 
immediately  pass  for  a  charming  princess  if  her  prince 
does  but  make  a  passionate  declaration  of  love  to  her? 

In  truth  the  painting  of  Caylus  would  bear  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  Zeuxis  as  pantomime  does  to  the  most 
exalted  poetry. 

Homer  was  incontestably  more  industriously  studied  by 
the  ancients  than  by  us.  Yet  one  finds  no  mention  of  any 
such  great  number  ofpictures  for  which  ancient  artists  were 
indebted  to  him.^  Tney  appear  to  have  made  industrious 
use  of  a  mere  indication  on  the  part  of  the  poet  of  particular 
material  objects  of  beauty ;  these  they  painted,  and  fully 
felt  that  it  was  in  these  objects  alone  that  they  were 
capable  of  really  rivalling  the  poet.^  Besides  the  Helen, 
Zeuxis  had  also  painted  the  Penelope;  and  the  Diana  of 
Apelles  resembled  Homer's  in  the  accompanying  train  of 
her  nymphs.  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  mention  that 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  this  last  is  spoken  of, 
stands  in  need  of  an  emendation.^    The  ancient  artists  do 

•  Fabricii  Bibliotheo.  GrsBC.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  345. 

•  [That  is  to  say :  the  ancients  must  have  become  fully  aware  of  the 
general  unsuitability  of  Homer  for  pictorial  illustration,  hence  they 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  slight  indications  of  subjects,  in  the  man- 
ner that  Lessing  goes  on  to  exemplify. — Ed.] 

*  Pliny  says  of  Apelles  (lib.  xxxv.  sect.  36, 17)  :  **  Fecit  et  Dianam 
sacriflcantium  virginura  choro  mixtam;  quibus  vicisse  Homeri  versus 
videtur  id  ipsura  describentis."  Nothing  can  bo  more  true  than  this 
praise.  A  beautiful  goddess,  surrounded  by  beautiful  nymphs,  and  taller 
than  them  by  the  whole  of  her  majestic  forehead,  is  indeed  a  subject 
fitter  for  painting  than  for  poetry.  The  word  tacrificaniium  however 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  suspicious.  What  is  tlie  goddess  doing  among 
sacrificing  virgins  ?  Is  this  the  occupation  of  the  companions  of  Diana 
in  Homer  ?  Not  at  all ;  they  roam  with  her  over  hill  and  through 
forest;  they  hunt,  sport,  and  dance  (Odyss.  vi.  102): — 

olt)  8*  "Afnefus  cTert  kot*  oijptoi  iox^cupOf 
^  Karh  Trityerov  TrepifiiiKerov  fj  *EpTuixavdoVp 
r€pirofi4yrt  Kdirpoiffi  koX  (ckcIjis  i\a<poi(Ti' 
77)  B4  0*  &fia  Si/Afpaiy  Kovpat  Aihs  odyioxotOf 
aypovSfioi  iralCovo't  .         •         •         •         • 


COur.XXn. 

t  Bfrntt  to  lisv»  bad  a^  tMte  &r  {Hiirtnig  metiaaa 
.._itn  ma  Earner,  nmplj  beenue  tli^  offer  »  tk^  cam- 

/fodHaa,  atriking  eunU—lB,  and  artisdnl  dnaRarano; 

'  Bor  Mold  tb^  baTe  tndnlgied  sacfa  a  tact«  m>  long  >•  art 
iialiiiiiinl  ttielf  wUIub  th«  namv  liauta  of  its  bigiicBt 


meet  closet;  to  tlw  i 
ET.  TbvO,  uMJuanci,  in  loi  imiti 
■■  daocmg  with  ber  njiDplht  {i^fnfM 


•(  Uifa  pMNige,  qiealo  of  IKsn^  u  danciDg 
tUT):— 

"  Qnclii  in  Eatotf  ri[ni,  mot  pa  joga  CTiitla 
Escicct  DiBDA  cIiotm" 

Bmiujir'i  idfaxnUiiipaaaBgeue  ciiri(nii(Po1;iDetu,  EKbI.  TiiL  ^.  10!) ; 
"  TbU  Diuu,"  be  Hk;!.  "  botli  in  the  picture  and  id  the  description^ 
WM  tb«  DiiitM  Veaabix,  though  ihe  wu  not  repreaeut^d  eilba  by 
Tirgfl,  or  Apellca,  or  Bumei,  M  bunting  with  her  nymphs;  bntucin- 
ploysd  witii  tbem  in  that  «ort  uf  danc£«  which  of  oM  nera  rf^Bided  u 
vorr  Klcmn  acta  of  devotion."  In  a  mats  he  adds :  "  TLe  eipt«SBiMi  of 
«af(>U',  iui!<l  by  Uomeion  tbU  oocauon,  ii  scaroe  proper  for  htrnting; 
ta  tliat  III clu/TO» eXETcere,mYiigii,  sIunildbeimdeKtoodof  theieligjoos 
dmmt  nf  oU,  becaiuo  dancing,  in  Iho  old  BoEiutn  idea  of  it,  was  indecent 
tvea  tor  tnen,  in  public ;  imteas  it  were  the  sort  of  dances  need  in  hon- 
Otlr  of  Man,  or  IhiccliUB,  or  some  other  of  their  goda."  &p«nce  ^eaJa 
ot  thow)  ferilve  dances  which  veat  reckoned  by  the  snolenta  in  the 
Btuabor  of  tiieir  religious  ceremonies.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he 
think*  Ibo  wonl  Macrijleare  Is  used  by  Pliny :  "  It  is  in  consequence  of 
tbi*  thai  Plin^t  in  speuking  of  Diana's  nymphs  on  this  very  occasion, 
nm  tlio  word  foor'floare  of  them ;  which  quite  determines  these  dances 
of  tlioiri  to  hii*o  boon  of  tlie  religious  Idnd."  H«  fco-gef s  that  in  Virgil 
Dlaiuihursclfloina  in  the  dance:  "cioTcctDiaanchuros."  Ifthenthis 
daneo  wiw a  ruIiBious service,  in  whoso  honoor  did  Dinnadance?  In  her 
own,  tiT  iu  tliat  of  another  dlvinitr?  Either  Euppoaition  is  ridioalous. 
Ana  Bvun  If  the  ancient  Homaitg  oonsiderod  that  dancing  in  general 
wu  Dotvury  bucoming  in  a  serioiu  porson,  It  does  not  follow  that  their 
Iweti  woto  obllDod  to  trnnsftv  this  seriousoess  to  the  manneta  of  the 
gods,  wbiMB  mode  of  life  had  bten  already  dexciibcd  aud  settled  by  the 
Oniok  iJout«  In  a  very  diffyrent  manner.  Wben  Horace  saysofVenui 
{Od.iv.Ulj.1,}-  ^^B 

"Jam  OyUinroa  (rhorii  dacit  Vonus;  immincnte  Inoa :     ^^^H 

JuriutmquD  Nyiuphls  Qtatlm  dccentes  ^^^H 

Altiiruo  trrrnui  quntiutst  pado".    .    .    .  ^^^H 

Ji  bo  Lam  alwi  g]ioaliinK  tit  a  holy  religious  daooc  ?  I  stD  wasting  loo 
Buny  ffotdt  upon  luuli  a  Irlllo. 
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ftmctioiu  They  fed  theniBelves,  therefore,  upon  the 
Bpiiit  of  the  poet ;  they  filled  their  imagination  with  his 
most  exalted  featnres;  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm  en- 
kindled their  own ;  they  saw  and  felt  as  he ;  and  so  their 
works  bore  the  stamp  of  Homer,  not  as  a  portrait  that  of 
its  original,  but  as  a  son  that  of  his  father ;  alike,  but 
different.  The  similarity  often  lies  but  in  one  single 
feature.  For  the  rest  have  nothing  in  common,  except 
that  in  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  they  harmonize 
with  that  one  resembling  feature. 

Besides,  since  the  Homeric  masterpieces  of  poetry  were 
older  than  any  masterpieces  of  art ;  since  Homer  had  con- 
templated nature  with  an  artistic  eye  before  Phoidias  and 
Apcdles,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  artists  found  various 
enervations  especially  useful  to  them  already  made  in 
Homer,  while  as  yet  tney  had  had  no  time  to  take  them 
from  Nature  herself.  These  they  eagerly  seized  upon  in 
order  to  imitate  Nature  through  Homer.  Pheidias  acknow- 
ledged that  the  lines — ^ 

5,  Koi  Kraveyctv  iw    6<f>pva'L  vcOcc  "KpovCmv 
afi^pwruu  8'  apa  ;(atTat  cTrcppojo-avro  avaicros 
Kparbs  OlTt    aOavdroio'    fiiyav  8*  iXiXt^ev  "OXvp/rrov 

— served  him  as  a  model  for  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  their  help  that  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a  godlike  countenance,  "propemodum  ex  ipso  coelo 
petitum."  If  any  one  takes  this  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  the  imagination  of  the  artist  was  fired  by  the 
exalted  image  of  the  poet,  and  rendered  capable  of  pro- 
ducing equally  elevated  representations,  he  seems  to  me 
to  overlook  that  which  is  most  essential,  and  to  content 
himself  with  drawing  a  conclusion  altogether  general 
where  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  draw  a  particular  one  on 
far  more  satisfactory  grounds.  As  I  judge,  Pheidias  here 
confessed  that  in  this  passage  he  first  remarked  how  much 
expression  lies  in  the  eyebrows,  "  quanta  pars  animi "  ^ 
shows  itself  in  them.  Perhaps  it  also  incited  him  to 
bestow  more  labour  upon  the  hair,  in  order,  in  some 
measure,  to  express  what  Homer  calls  ambrosial  locks; 

•  Hiad,  i.  528,    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii.  sect.  4» 

•  PBny,  X.  51. 
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for  it  is  oertun  that  the  incient  artists  before  the  tim«  oi 
Fbeidias  but  little  imderstood  the  language  and  meaning 
«f  the  featores,  and  that  they  had  neglected  the  hur 
especially.  Still,  Myron,  aa  Pliny  remarks,"  ivaa  ceu- 
soraHe  in  both  points ;  and  according  to  the  same 
authority,  Pythagoras  Leontinos  was  the  first  who  dis- 
tinguished himseif  by  an  elegant  execution  of  the  hair.* 
What  Pheidias  learnt  from  Homer  the  other  artists  learnt 
from  the  works  of  Pheidias. 

I  will  quote  another  example  of  this  kind  which  has 
always  given  mo  much  pleasure.  I  would  recall  to  my 
readers  the  observations  which  Hogarth  has  made  upon 
the  Apollo  Belvedere:'  "These  two  masterpieces  of  art, 
the  Apollo  and  Antinoos,  are  seen  together  in  the  same 
palace  at  Borne,  where  the  Antinoas  fills  the  spectator 
with  admiration  only,  whilst  the  Apollo  strikes  him  with 
surprise,  and,  as  travellers  express  themselves,  ivith  an 
appearance  of  something  more  than  human  ;  which  they  of 
course  are  always  at  a  loss  to  describe ;  and  this  effect, 
they  say,  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  upon  examination 
its  disproportion  ij  evident  even  to  a  common  eye.  One 
of  the  best  sculptors  we  have  in  England,  who  lately 
went  to  see  them,  confirmed  to  mo  what  has  been  now 
said,  partioularly  as  to  the  logs  and  thighs  being  too  long 
and  too  largo  for  the  upper  parts.  Aad  Andrea  Sacchi, 
one  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  seouts  to  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  or  he  would  hardly  have  given  his 
Apollo,  crowning  Pasqmlioi  the  musician,  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  Antinous  (in  a.  famous  picttire  of  his  now 
jn  England),  as  otherwise  it  seems  to  be  a  direct  copy 
Irom  the  Apollo. 

"  Although  in  very  great  works  wo  often  see  an  inferior 
part  neglected,  yet  here  it  cannot  be  the  casB,  because  in 
a  fine  statue  just  proportion  is  one  of  its  essential 
beauties;  therefore  it  stands  to  reason  that  these  limbs 

'  PlLniua,  lib.  zzilT,  Beat  19,3  ;  "Ipso  tamen  corporum  teitUB  carioBua, 
aiilmi  BcnauB  noa  oipreaBiasG  Tuletiu',  capillum  quotjuc  et  pnleiii  son 
emendnlJoB  feoisae,  quam  rnilia  nntiqnitnB  iuatitniaaet." 

•  Ibid.  19.  4 :  "  Hie  primuB  ncrvoB  et  vena*  esptessit ;  cnpilliunqiio 
dili^entliis." 

*  Ho^Fttli's  AniLlysia  of  Ucautj,  chap.  iL 
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mnBt  hare  lieen  lengthened  on  purpose,  otherwise  it 
might  easily  haye  been  ayoided. 

^So  that  if  we  examine  the  beauties  of  this  figure 
liumm^hly  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  what  has 
been  hitherto  thought  so  unaccountably  excellent  in  its 
general  appearance  nath  been  owing  to  what  hath  seemed 
a  hlemuih  in  a  part  of  it."  All  this  is  very  evident ;  and 
alreEidy  Homer,  I  may  add,  had  felt  and  indicated  that 
ihere  is  an  exalted  appearance,  which  springs  merely 
from  this  addition  of  size  in  the  proportions  of  the  feet 
and  thighs;  for  when  Antenor  compares  the  form  of 
Ulysses  with  that  of  Menelaus  he  is  made  to  say  ^^ — 

SraKTCDV  fi€V,  Meve\ao9  vTreipc^cv  cvpcas  b)/xov9, 
afi<f>ta  8*  l^ofieyto,  yepapwrepo^  ijcv  'OSvcrcrevs. 

•*When  both  stood,  Menelaus  towered  above  the  other 
with  his  broad  shoulders ;  but  when  both  sat,  Ulysses  had 
the  nobler  presence."  Since  Ulysses,  therefore,  gained 
when  sitting  what  Menelaus  lost  in  that  position,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  what  proportion  the  upper  parts  of 
eacn  bore  to  their  feet  and  thighs.  The  former  were  of  a 
disproportionate  size  in  Ulysses,  the  latter  in  Menelaus. 


CHAPTEB  XXin. 

A  SINGLE  unbecoming  part  may  disturb  the  harmonious 
operation  of  many  in  the  direction  of  beauty  without  the 
object  necessarily  becoming  ugly.  Even  ugUness  requires 
several  unbecoming  parts,  all  of  which  we  must  be  able 
to  take  in  at  the  same  view  before  we  experience  sensa- 
tions^^ttie  opposite  of  those  which  beauty  produces. 

A(icording  to  this,  therefore,  ugliness  in  its  essence  >. 
could  be  no  subject  of  poetry ;  yet  Homer  has  painted 
extreme  ugliness  in  Thersites,  and  this  ugliness  is 
described  according  to  its  contiguous  parts.  Why  in  the 
case  of  ugliness  did  he  allow  himself  a  licence  from  which 
he  had  so  judiciously  abstained  in  that  of  beauty?    Is 

>•  niad,  m.  21«. 
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,    I  not  the  oHeot  of  uglinesa  otviated  by  a  BuQceaeive  oniime- 

I  Tation  of  its  olemeste  just  as  muoh  as  the  effect  of  beauty 

ia  aonilillated  by  a  similar  enumeration  of  its  elements? 

Undoubtedly  it  is ;  bat  it  is  in  this  very  fact  that  the 
justification  of  Homer  lies.     The  poet  can  only  make  use 
,-  of  uglinesB  so  far  as  it  is  reduced  in  his  description  into 
a  lees  repugnant  appearance  of  bodily  imperfection,  and 
ceases,  as  it  were,  m  point  of  its  effect  to  be  uglijieBB, 
Thus,  what  he  cannot  make  uao  of  by  itpelf  he  can  aa  an 
ingredi^t  for  tho  purpose  of  producing  and  strengthen- 
ing certain  mixed  sensations  with  which  he  must  enter- 
tain us  in  default  of  those  purelj-  agreeable. 
These  mised  feeUngs  are  the  ridiculous  and  the  horrible- 
Homer  makes  Thersites  ugly  in  order  to  make  him 
ridiculous.     He  is  not  made  so,  however,  merely  by  his 
Ugliness,  for  nglinesa  is  an  imperfection,  and  a  contrast  of  t 
'  perfections  with  imperfections  is  retiuired  to  produce  the  i 
'  ridiculous.     This  ia  the   explanation  of  my   friend,'-   to 
'  which  I  might  add,  that  this  contrast  must  not  be  too 
sharp  and  glaring,  and  that  the  contrasts,  to  continae  in 
the  language  of  the  artist,  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that 
'  thoy  are  capable  of  blending  into  one  another.     The  wise 
and  virtuous  j^sop  does  not  become  ridioulous  because  tho 
ugliness  of  Thoraites  has  been  attributed  to  him.     It  was 
a  foolish  monkish  whim  to  try  to  illustrate  tho  ytXotov  in 
his  instructive  fables  by  means  of  the  deformity  in  his  own 
person.    For  a  misshapen  body  and  u  beautiful  mind  are 
as  oil  and  vinegar;  however  much  you  may  shake  them 
together,  they  always  remain  distinct  to  the  taste.     They 
wul  not  make  a  third  quality.    Tho  bodyprodnces  annoy- 
ance, tho  soul  pleasure ;  each  its  own  effect.     It  is  only 
when  the  deformed  body  is  also  iragile  and  sickly,  when 
it  impedes  the  sonl  in  its  operations,  and  is  the  occasion  of 
prejudicial  judgments  concerning  it,  that  annoyance  and 
pleaeure  melt  into  one  another.     The  new  result  is  not 
lidiculo,  but  sympathy ;  and  its  object,  who  without  this 
would  only  have  been  esteemed,  becomes  interesting.  The 
misshapen  stokly  Pope  must  have  been  far  more  interesting 
'  Philos.  Bohrillen  des  Hena   Moaoa  McodolsBohn,  vol.  H.  p.  23, 
nicutng  formed  on  intimata  Mendehip  nitli  Moees  MendelBsonn  in 
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to  Hb  friends  than  the  handsome  and  healthy  Wvcherly 
to  his.  Bnt  while  Thorsites  in  not  made  ridiculous  by 
mere  n^linesSy  he  would  by  no  means  be  so  without  it. 
His  ughnesSy  the  harmony  of  this  ugliness  with  his  char- 
acter, the  contrast  which  both  form  with  the  idea  which 
he  cherishes  of  his  own  importance,  the  harmless  effect  of 
his  maliciouB  chattering,  which  is  derogatory  to  hiTnuAlf 
only,  all  combine  to  produce  this  result.  The  last  circum- 
stance is  the  ov  KJiOoLprucov,^  which  Aristotle  considers  indis* 
pensable  to  the  ridiculous ;  as  my  friend  makes  it  also  a 
necessary  condition  that  the  contrast  should  not  be  of 
great  importance,  or  inspire  us  with  much  interest.  For 
let  ns  only  assume  that  even  Thersites  paid  more  dearly 
than  he  did  for  his  malicious  depreciation  of  Agamemnon, 
and  atoned  for  it  with  his  life,  instead  of  a  pair  of  bloody 
wheals,  and  we  should  at  once  cease  to  laugh  at  him.  For 
this  horror  of  a  man  is  still  a  man,  whose  annihilation 
must  always  appear  a  greater  evil  to  us  than  all  his 
defects  and  vices.  In  order  to  experience  this,  let  any  one 
read  the  account  of  his  end  in  Quintus  Calaber.^  Achilles 
is  grieved  at  having  slain  Penthesileia ;  the  beauty,  bathed 
in  ner  own  blood  so  bravely  shed,  demands  the  esteem  and 
compassion  of  the  hero ;  and  esteem  and  compassion  beget 
love.  But  the  slanderous  Thersites  imputes  this  to  him  as 
a  crime.  He  grows  zealous  against  the  lust  which  can 
lead  even  the  most  noble  of  men  to  madness : — 

^'  a<f>pova  ^(ora  tlOtjo'i 

Achilles  is  angered,  and,  without  adding  a  word,  strikes 
him  so  heavily  between  the  cheek  and  the  ear  that  his 
teeth  and  blood  and  life  issue  together  from  his  mouth.  It 
is  too  horrible  I  The  passionate  and  murderous  Achilles 
becomes  more  hateful  to  me  than  the  malicious  and  snarl- 
ing Thersites.  The  shout  of  applause  which  the  Greeks 
raised  at  this  offends  me.  I  step  to  the  side  of  Diomedes, 
who  already  draws  his  sword  to  avenge  his  kinsmjtn  on 
the  murderer,  for  I  feel  tl'^t"  Thersites  is  my  kinsman 
also,  a  human  being. 

*  Pe  Poetica,  cap.  t.  *  Paralipomcna,  lib.  L  720. 
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But  let  us  Buppoee  that  tlie  instigatioDB  of  TbersitoB  had 
rcBulted  in  a  mutiny ;  that  the  rebollioua  people  had  really 
embarked  in  their  ships,  and  treacherously  left  their 
leaders  behind  them  ;  that  theee  leaders  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a,  revengeful  enemy ;  and  that  thereupon  a  divine 
decree  of  punishment  had  wreaked  utter  deetruotion  on 
the  fleet  and  people.  How  would  the  ugliness  of  Thersitea 
J  appear  then  ?  If  ugliness,  when  harmless,  may  be  ridiou- 
I  lous,  when  hurtful  it  is  always  horrible.  I  do  not  kno^ 
bow  I  can  better  illustrate  this  than  by  citing  a  couple  of 
excellent  passages  from  Shakespeare.  Edmund,  the  bastard 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  iu  King  Lear,  is  no  less  a  villain 
than  Bichard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  paved  his  path  to 
the  throne  by  the  most  horrible  crimes,  and  mounted  it 
under  the  title  of  Richard  the  Third.  How  is  it  then  that 
the  first  excites  our  loathing  and  horror  so  much  lesB  than 
the  second  ?     'When  I  hear  the  bastard  say : — <  ^^^H 

**  Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law  ^^H 

My  services  are  bound.     Wherefore  should  I        ^^^| 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother?  Why  bastard?  wherefore  base? 
When  my  dimensiouB  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true 
As  honest  madam's  issue?    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness?  bastardy?  base,  base?  ^^^ 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take  ^^^| 

More  composition  and  fierce  quality  ^^^H 

Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed,  ^^^| 

Qo  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fopa,  ^^H 

Got  'tween  asleep  and  awake?" 

I  am  listening  to  a  devil,  but  see  him  in  the  form  of  an 
angel  of  light.  When,  on  the  contrary,  I  hear  the  D^« 
of  Gloucester : — * 

"  But  T,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  J 
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I,  that  am  radely  stamp'd,  afid  want  love's  majesty ; 

To  stmt  before  a  wanton  ambling  nym|ph ; 

I,  that  am  onrtailcd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Cheated  of  feature  bv  dissembling  nature, 

Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable. 

That  do^  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them ;  > 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity ; 

And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

To  entertain  these  fair,  well-spoken  days, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain " 

I  hear  a  devil,  and  I  see  a  devil ;  and  in  a  form  which  the 
devil  alone  ought  to  have. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

It  is  thus  that  the  poet  turns  ugliness  of  form  to  account.   I 
What  use  may  the  artist  be  allowed  to  make  of  it  ? 

Painting,  as  an  imitative  power,  can  express  ugliness ; 
but  painting  as  a  fine  art  refuses  to  do  so :  as  in  the  former 
capacity,  all  visible  objects  may  be  subjects  for  it,  in  the 
latter  it  is  confined  to  those  only  by  which  pleasing  sen- 
sations are  awakened. 

But  do  not  even  disagreeable  sensations  become  pleasing 
when  imitated?  Not  all.  An  acute  critic^  has  already 
made  the  following  remarks  upon  aversion :  "  The  repre- 
sentations," he  says,  **  of  fear,  sorrow,  alarm,  compassion, 
&c.,  can  only  so  far  awaken  dislike  as  we  believe  the  evil 
to  be  real.  These  therefore  might,  through  the  recollec- 
tion that  it  is  nothing  but  an  artificial  illusion,  dissolve 
into  sensations  of  pleasure.  But  the  disagreeable  sensation 
of  disgust  follows,  on  the  mere  representation  in  the  soul, 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  our  imagination,  whether  thA 

*  Bfiefe  die  neneste  lit.  betreffend,  toL  t.  p.  102. 
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object  bo  considered  real  or  not.  What  consolation  Is  it  to 
the  offended  mind,  even  if  tlie  artificiality  of  the  imitation 
is  ever  bo  obvioue  7  Its  aversion  arose,  not  from  the  pre- 
Bomption  that  the  evil  was  real,  but  from  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  it,  and  that  is  real.  The  feelings  of  disgust, 
thfflcefoi-e,  are  always  real,  and  never  imitations. 

All  this  is  equally  applicable  to  ugliness  of  form.  This 
ugliness  offonds  our  sight,  contradiGts  our  taste  for  arrange- 
ment and  harmony,  and  awakens  disgnst,  without  any 
reference  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  object  in  which  we 
perceive  it.  We  had  rather  not  see  lliersites  either  in 
nature  or  in  a  picture ;  and  if  the  picture  should  be  the 
least  displeasing  of  the  two,  this  does  not  reaolt  &om  the 
ugliness  of  his  form  ceasing  to  be  such  an  imitation,  bat' 
from  ouf  possessing  the  power  of  withdrawing  attention 
from_^4Buglinesa,  and  deriving  pleasure  exclusively  from 
the  iak  of  we  painter. ,  But  oven  this  pleasure  will  every 
moment  be  interrupted  by  the  reflexion  to  what  a  had  pnr- 
pose  the  art  has  been  applied,  and  this  reflection  seldom 
fails  to  convoy  with  it  disparagement  of  the  artist. 

Aristotle  adduces  another  reason  '  why  ohjoots  which  we 
view  with  displeaenre  in  nature  may  impart  enjoyment, 
even  when  most  faithfully  represented,  viz.  the  general 
thirst  for  knowledge  among  men.  We  are  pleastd  when 
we  can  learn  from  the  imitation,  rt  tKaarov,  what  each 
thing  is,  or  when  we  can  conclude  from  it  ori  oEros  ^mivds, 
that  it  represents  this  thing  or  that,  but  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  this  in  favour  of  ugliness  in  the  imitation. 
The  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  satisfaction  of  our 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  momentary,  and  merely  accidental 
to  the  object  which  affords  it,  while  the  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance which  accompanies  the  sight  of  ugliness  is  permanent, 
and  essential  to  the  objeci  which  awakens  it.  How 
then  can  this  latter  be  counterbalanced  by  the  former? 
Still  less  can  the  trifling  degree  of  pleasurable  interest 
afforded  by  the  similitude  overcome  the  displeasing  efiect 
of  the  ■nglincsB.  The  more  closely  I  compare  the  ugly  pio- 
tnre  with  the  ugly  original,  the  more  I  expose  myself  to 
this  effect,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  comparison  pre 

■  De  Poetica,  cap.  iv. 
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Taniahes,  and  nothing  remains  to  me  but  tho  disagroeable 
impieBBion  of  the  double  nglinesa.  To  judge  &om  the 
examplea  whioh  Aristotle  ^ves  us,  it  appears  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  classing  simple  ugliness  of  form  among 
those  displeasing  objects  which  are  capable  of  affording 
pleasure  when  imitated.  Those  examples  are  wild  b^Mts 
and  oorpses.  Wild  beasts  awaken  terror,  although  they 
are  not  ugly,  and  it  is  this  terror,  and  not  their  ugliness, 
which  by  imitation  is  resolved  into  pleasurable  sensations. 
So  too  it  is  with  corpses.  It  is  the  acuter  feelings  of  pity 
aad  the  terrible  thought  of  our  own  annihilation  that 
lenders  a  corpse  a  repubive  object  to  us  in  nature ;  but  in 
the  imitation  this  pity  loses  its  poignancy  through  our 
oonsciousness  of  illusion,  and  an  addition  of  soothing  cir- 
oomstances  may  either  entirely  withdraw  our  thoughts 
fixmi  this  fatal  recollection,  or  unite  itself  so  inseparably 
with  it  that  we  believe  we  can  see  therein  more  to  desire 
than  to  shrink  from. 

Ugliness  of  form,  then,  cannot  in  and  for  itself  be  a  sub- 
ject for  painting  as  a  fine  art,  for  the  sensation  which  it 
excites  is  not  only  displeasing,  but  is  not  even  of  that 
dass  of  unpleasing  sensations  whioh,  when  imitated,  are 
changed  into  the  pleasurable.  Still  it  remains  a  question 
whemer,  as  an  ingredient  for  strengthening  sensations,  it 
may  not  be  serviceable  to  art  as  well  as  to  poetry? 

May  painting,  to  attain  the  ridiculous  and  the  horrible,    ' 
make  use  of  ugly  forms  ? 

I  will  not  venture  to  answer  directly  in  the  negative. 
It  is  undeniable  that  harmless  ugliness  can  be  made  ridi- 
culous in  painting  also,  especially  if  an  affected  assump- 
tion of  charm  and  beauty  is  combined  with  it,  but  it  is 
just  as  indisputable  that  harmful  ugliness  excites  the  same 
horror  in  painting  as  in  nature,  and  that  the  ridiculous 
and  the  horrible,  both  of  which  are  in  themselves  mixed 
sensations,  attain  by  imitation,  the  former  a  higher  degree 
of  attraction,  the  latter  of  offensiveness. 

I  must,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  ' : 
of  this,  painting  and  poetry  do  not  stand  in  precisely  the    i 
same  position.    In  poetry,  as  I  observed,  ugliness  of  form»    i 
through  its  parts  being  changed  from  coexisting  into 
successive,  almost  entirely  loses  its  repulsive  effect ;  from 
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this  point  of  view,  it  ceaaes  aa  it  irere  to  be  n^inen, 
and  can  therefore  the  more  implicitly  combine  with 
other  appearances  to  prodnco  a  new  and  pecnliar  efiect. 
In  painting,  on  the  contrary,  the  ogliriero  eVerta  all  its 
powers  at  once,  and  affecta  ns  but  little  k-as  deeply  than  in 
nature.  Harmless  ngliness,  conseqnently,  cannot  long 
remain  ridiciiIdTlH7~~tn6  Qnpleaaant  sensation  gains  the 
npper  hand,  and  wWt  at  first  was  comic  becomes  in 
the  coorse  of  time  simply  repulaive.  It  is  jiist  the  same 
with  hurtful  a^UnesB ;  the  horrible  disappears  by  degrees, 
and  deformity  is  left  behind  aloue  and  unchangeable. 

On  these  considerations  Count  Caylus  was  perfectly 
right  in  omitting  the  episode  of  T hersites  in  his  series  of 
Homeric  paintings,  but  are  we  therefore  justified  in  wish- 
ing that  it  had  been  left  out  of  Homer  itself?  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  a  scholar  of  otherwise  just  and  refined  taste  ia 
of  this  opinion,^  but  I  reserve  for  another  opportunity  the 
fuller  explanation  of  my  views  upon  this  point. 
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The  second  distinction,  which  the  critic  I  have  just  quoted 
draws  between  disgust  and  the  other  disagreeable  possiona 
of  the  soul,  is  also  shown  by  the  displeasure  which  ugli- 
nefls  of  form  eicites  in  us, 

"Other  disagreeable  passions,"  he  saya,'  "may,  even  in 
natnro,  setting  asido  imitation,  find  frequent  opportunitiea 
of  flattering  the  mind :  because  they  never  excite  pure 
avomion,  but  always  temper  their  bitterness  with  grati- 
fication. Our  fear  is  seldom  deprived  of  all  hope.  Terror 
aniumtoB  all  our  powers,  to  escape  fi'om  the  danger:  anger 
is  ootniningled  with  the  desire  of  revenge^  and  sorrow 
with  the  soothing  recollection  of  former  happiness ; '  while 
compassion  ia  inseparable  from  the  tender  feelings  of  love 
and  affection.  The  soul  has  tho  liberty  of  dwelling  at 
one  time  ujiun  the  pleasing,  at  another  upon  the  repulsive, 
pBi'ts  of  a  passion,  and  of  creating  for  itaelf  a  mixture  df 


*  KloUii  Epistolie  Homerioie,  p.  33. 


■  Ibid.  p.  108.   j 
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pLeasure  and  sonow  which  is  far  more  seductiye  than  the 
pnreBt  gratification.    It  requires  but  little  attention  to 
the  workings  of  our  own  mind  to  have  observed  this 
times  without  number.    Whence  comes  it  else,  that  to 
the  angry  man  his  anger,  and  to  the  sorrowing  his  sorrow, 
are  dearer  than  all  the  cheerful  representations  with  which 
we  think  to  calm  him?    But  it  is  very  different  in  the 
case  of  disgust  and  the  feelings  allied  to  it.    In  these  the 
soul  recognizes  no  admixture  of  pleasure.    Dissatisfaction 
gains  the  upper  hand,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any 
situation,  either  in  nature  or  in  imitation,  in  which  the 
mind  would  not  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  representa- 
tions of  them." 

Perfectly  true;  but  since  the  critic  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  there  are  sensations  allied  to  disgust,  which 
likewise  can  produce  nothing  but  annoyance;  what,  I 
ask,  can  be  more  closely  allied  to  it  than  the  perception 
of  ugliness  in  form  ?  This  too  in  nature  is  without  the 
smallest  admixture  of  pleasure;  and  since  it  is  equally 
incapable  of  admitting  any  through  imitation,  it  is  like- 
wise impossible  to  conceive  any  condition  of  it  in  which 
the  mind  would  not  shrink  from  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  repugnance,  if  I  have  investigated  my  own  feelings 
with  sufficient  care,  is  altogether  of  the  nature  of  disgust. 
The  sensation  which  is  excited  by  ugliness  of  form  is  ) 
disgust,  only  in  a  lower  degree.  This,  I  allow,  is  at 
variance  with  another  remark  of  the  critic,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  considers  that  only  the  less  acute 
of  our  senses,  taste,  smell,  and  touch,  are  exposed  to  dis- 
gust. "The  two  first,"  he  says,  "through  an  excessive 
sweetness ;  and  the  last  through  the  oversoftness  of  any 
matter  which  does  not  afford  sufficient  resistance  to  the 
nerves  which  touch  it.  These  objects  then  become  in- 
tolerable to  the  sight  also,  but  only  through  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  and  our  recollection  of  the  repugnance 
which  our  taste,  smell,  and  feeling  experienced  at  them ; 
for,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  object 
of  disgust  to  the  sight."  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  in- 
stances of  this  last  might  be  named.  A  liver  spot  in  the 
face,  a  hare-lip,  a  flattened  nose  with  prominent  nostrils, 
an  entire  want  of  eyebrows,  are  uglinesses  which  are 
repugnant  neither  to  the  smell  nor  taste  nor  touch,  yet 
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it  is  certain  ttat  there  is  a  sensatioii  experienced  at  them 

which  approaches  much  more  closely  to  diegust  than  any 
which  IB  produced  hy  other  deformitiea  of  body,  such  as 
a  crooked  foot  or  a  high  shoulder;  and  the  more  delicate 
the  temperament,  the  moro  will  thoBO  senBationB  which 
precede  nausea  bo  felt  at  the  sight  of  them  ;  these,  how- 
ever, qnicily  Bubside,  and  it  is  rarely  that  actual  nausea 
follows ;  the  reason  for  which  may  certainly  be  found  in 
this,  that,  being  objects  of  sight,  sight  perceives  in  them 
and  with  them  a  number  of  realities,  through  tho  agree- 
able representations  of  which  the  disagreeaUe  ones  aro  so 
weakened  and  obscured  that  they  can  rarely  produce  any 
traceable  influence  upon  the  body.  Our  less  acute  senses, 
on  the  contrary,  the  taste,  smeU,  and  touch,  cannot  ob- 
serve such  realities,  whilst  they  are  affected  ■with  what  is 
repulavo ;  thia,  consequently,  is  left  to  work  alone,  and 
in  its  full  strength,  and  is  naturally  therefore  accompanied 
by  a  far  more  violent  bodily  efieet. 

Besides,  the  disgusting  stands  on  just  the  same  footing 
fts  to  imitation  as  the  agly.  Nay,  since  its  unpleasant 
effects  are  more  violent,  it  is  still  less  capable  than  the 
latter  of  becoming,  in  and  by  itself,  a  subject  either  of 

Etrj^  or  painting.     Only  because  it  is  greatly  softened 
being  espressed  in  words  ahould  I  venture  to  assert 
t  tho    poet    can  employ  at  least  a   few   disgusting 
1  traits  as  an  ingredient  to  produce  the  same  mixed  sensa- 
\  tions  which  he  so  snoceeBfnlly  strengthens  by  the  use  of 
nglinoBs. 

The  disgusting  can  increase  the  ridiculous ;  or  repre- 
nentations  of  propriety  and  dignity  may  be  rendered 
laughable  by  being  placed  in  close  contrast  with  it. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  Aristophanes. 
One  that  occurs  to  mo  is  tho  weasel,  which  intermpted 
the  good  Sokratcs  in  his  astronomical  contemplations.^ 
HA0.    vporijv  S<  -yE  yfu/iijc  iixyaX-qv  aijrgpiBti 

inr'  AaKoXaPiirrov.     STP,  ti'vo  Tpd;roc ;  (tdrtra 
MA®.    i,r]TinvToi  avirov  r^s  crcX^njs  tm  oSaus 
Koi  TO?  irtpiificipas,   iTt'  al-oi  (ttjQjvdroB 
awb  T^i  Spoif>^^  vvicTD>p  yaXe<unjs  KaTtj^ctrw. 
5TP.    ija&iiv  yoAttuTj  KaTOxeVni^i  StgKpuTous. 
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If  "we  sappoee  that  what  fell  into  his  open  month 
was  not  disgnsting,  the  ridiculons  disappears  altogether. 
The  moBt  comio  traits  of  this  kind  ai'e  ^to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Hottentot  history  of  Tquassouw  and  Knonmqnaiha, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Connoisseur,'  an  English  weekly 
periodical,  abounding  in  hnmonr,  ascribed  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. We  all  know  how  dirty  the  Hottentots  are,  and 
how  many  things  are  esteemed  beautiful,  becoming,  and 
holy  among  them  which  excite  disgust  and  loathing  in 
UB.  Let  us  picture  to  oursolves  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
flattened,  breasts  flaccidly  descending  to  the  navel,  the 
whole  body  glistening  in  the  sun  with  an  ointment  of 
goat's  fat  and  soot,  the  hair  dripping  with  grease,  the 
feet  and  arms  entwined  with  fresh  entrails.  Let  us  think 
of  all  this  as  the  object  of  a  fervent,  venerating,  tender 
love ;  let  us  hear  the  passion  expressed  in  the  noble  lan- 
guage of  seriousness  and  admiration,  and  refrain  from 
bulling  if  we  can.^ 

With  the  terrible  the  disgusting  seems  capable  of  being 

•  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  i.  No.  21.  It  is  entitled  **  A  description  of 
the  beauty  of  Kuomnquaiho."  '*  He  was  struck  with  the  glossy  hue 
of  her  complexion,  whicn  shone  like  the  jetty  down  on  the  black  hogs  of 
Hessaqua ;  he  was  ravished  with  the  prest  gristle  of  her  nose ;  and  his 
eyes  dwelt  with  admiration  on  the  flaccid  beauties  of  her  breasts,  which 
descended  to  her  navel."  And  what  does  art  contribute  to  set  so  much 
beauty  in  its  most  advantageous  light  ?  **  She  made  a  varnish  of  the 
fat  of  goats  mixed  with  soot,  with  which  she  anointed  her  whole  body, 
as  she  stood  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sim ;  her  locks  were  clotted  with 
melted  grease,  and  powderea  with  the  yellow  dust  of  Buchu :  her  face, 
which  £one  like  the  polished  ebony,  was  beautifully  varied  with  spots 
of  red  earth,  and  appeared  like  the  sable  curtain  of  the  night  bespangled 
with  stars :  she  sprinkled  her  limbs  with  wood-ashes,  and  perfumed 
them  with  the  dung  of  Stinkbingsem.  Her  arms  and  legs  were  entwined 
with  the  shining  entrails  of  an  heifer :  from  her  neck  there  hung  a  pouch 
composed  of  the  stomach  of  a  kid:  the  wings  of  an  ostrich  over- 
shadowed the  fleshy  promontories  behind,  and  before  she  wore  an  apron 
formed  of  the  shaggy  ears  of  a  lion."  I  will  add  the  ceremony  of  the 
nuptials  of  the  enamoured  pair.  ^^  The  Surri,  or  chief  priest,  approached 
them,  and  in  a  deep  voice  chanted  the  nuptial  rites  to  the  melodious 
grumbling  of  the  gom-gom,  and  at  the  same  time  (according  to  the 
manner  of  Caffraria)  bedewed  them  plentifully  with  the  urinary  bene- 
diction. The  bride  and  bridegroom  rubbed  in  the  precious  stream  with 
ecstasy,  while  the  briny  drops  trickled  from  their  bodies,  like  the 
oozy  surge  firom  the  rocks  of  Chirigriqua." 
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»Bsoclftted  more  cloaely  etill.  What  we  call  the  horriLle 
I  is  nothing  more  than  the  terrible  rendered  diBgUHting. 
LonginuB*  indeed  ie  offended  witt  the  T^s  Ik  /Atv  pivdv 
/iv^ai  piou  in  HeBiod's"  picture  of  Sorrow;  not  so  much, 
I  think,  hccause  it  is  a  diegUBting  trait  as  becaUBe  it  is 
one  Bimply  bo,  and  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
terrible ;  for  he  appearB  to  raise  no  objections  against  the 
long  nailfl,  projecting  beyond  the  fingers  (^oupoi  S"  o»tj;((s 
Xtipi<rtriv  vTT^a-ai') :  and  yet  long  nails  arc  at  least  as  dis- 
gusting as  a  dirty  nose ;  but  they  are  also  terrible ;  for  it 
is  they  which  tear  the  cheeks,  till  the  blood  etreame  from 
them  to  the  ground : — 


ot/ii'  amXtipiT    ipa^t 


K    hi    1, 


On  the  other  band  a  dirty  nose  is  nothing  but  a  dirty  nose, 
and  I  can  only  recommend  Sorrow  to  keep  her  mouth  shnt. 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  dcBcription  of  the  desolate  cave 
of  the  unfortunate  Philottetes  in  Sophokles.  None  of  the 
neceasaries  and  conTenienoes  of  life  are  to  be  seen,  except 
a  bed  of  trampled  dry  leavcB,  a  shapeless  wooden  bowl, 
and  the  means  of  lighting  a  fire,  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
aick  and  deserted  man.  How  does  the  poet  complete 
this  sorrowful  and  fearful  picture  ?  He  adds  a  touch  of 
disgust."  "  Ila  1 "  and  Neoptolemus  all  at  once  shrinks ; 
■'  look  at  these  torn  rags  full  of  blood  and  matter  drying 


NE. 

opw-Ktlniv  oimjo-iv  avOpumiov  &ixa. 

OA. 

oiS'  &Sov  ou«Mroid9  iari  Tis  TptH^'; 

NE. 

uTtHTT^  yt  <jiv\Xai  tu?  IvavXi^om  itp. 

OA. 

rh  S'  S}X   Iprjiia,  «ofiS^  i<T6'  <m,^syor 

NE. 

avTo^iwv  y    tinroi/ia,  i^uXoupyoS  tivos 

TEX>T7ftQT'     QvSpOS,     Kol    TTVpSl'     OflOV    rdSt. 

04. 

Kctvmi  TO   ftj(raiJpt(r/ui  (nj^iaw'tii  ToSt- 

NE. 

loi,]  foul  Kal  ravrd  y  SXXa  edK^trai 

pdinj,  /SapEias  tov  voaTjXtlas  TrXia.. 

*  TIipl'r<l>ou,,  rp.f,^  u'.  p.  15.     Edit.  T.  Pobrl 

'  Sent.  Heroul,  S66.                   •  Philoct.  31. 
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60  tcx>  in  Homer:  Hektor,  when  dragged  along,  liia  faoe 
disfigured  with  blood  and  dust,  and  mis  hair  matted-— 


M 


Sqnalentem  harham  et  concretoB  sanguine  crines  " 


fas  Yirgil  expresses  it),^  becomes  a  disgusting  object,  but 
tor  that  very  reason  more  horrible  and  moving.  Who  can 
think  of  Hie  punishment  of  Marsyas,  in  Ovid,  without  a 
sensation  of  disgust?® 

**  Clamanti  cutis  est  summos  direpta  per  artus : 
Nee  quidquam  nisi  vulnius  erat ;  cruor  undique  manat : 
Detectique  patent  nervi :  trepidseque  sine  ulla 
Felle  micant  vensB :  salientia  viscera  possis 
Et  perlucentes  numerare  in  pectore  fibras." 

We  all  feel,  however,  that  the  disgusting  is  here  in  its 
proper  place.  It  renders  the  terrible  horrible;  and  the 
horrible  is  not  altogether  displeasing  even  in  nature,  if 
our  compassion  is  thereby  interested :  how  much  less  then 
in  imitation  ?  I  will  not  multiply  instances ;  yet  I  must 
olwerve  that  there  is  one  species  of  the  horrible  to  which 
the  poet  has  hardly  any  other  means  of  access  than  the 
disgusting.  It  is  the  horrors  of  hunger.  Even  in  common 
life  we  can  only  express  the  direst  stress  of  starvation  by 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  innutritions,  unwholesome,  and 
particularly  disgusting  things  with  which  the  stomach 
must  needs  be  satisfied ;  since  imitation  cannot  excite  in 
us  any  actual  sensation  of  hunger,  it  has  recourse  to 
another  unpleasant  feeling,  which,  in  the  case  of  ex- 
treme starvation  we  recognize  as  the  lighter  evil.  This 
sensation  it  seeks  to  awaken  in  us,  that  we  may 
conclude,  from  our  aversion  to  it,  how  strong  that  aver- 
sion must  be,  under  the  influence  of  which  we  would  be 
glad  to  set  at  naught  the  present  one.  Ovid  says  of  the 
Oread  whom  Ceres  sent  to  meet  Famine  • — 

*'  Hanc  (Famem)  procul  ut  vidit  • 

refert  mandata  deed ;  paulumque  morata, 
Quanquam  abenct  longe,  quanquam  mode  venerat  illuo. 
Visa  tamen  sonsisse  famem." 

'  ^ncid,  lib.  ii.  277.  •  Metamorpb.  vi.  397. 

»  Ibid.  viii.  809. 
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This  is  an  nnnittiiral  exaggeration.  Tlie  Bight  of  a  fam- 
ishing person,  even  thongh  it  be  Famine  herself,  does  not 
poBseBS  this  infeotiotiB  power ;  pity  and  horror  and  dis- 
gTist  it  migLt  awaken,  but  not  hunger.  Ovid  has  not 
been  aparing  of  this  horror  in  his  picture  of  Fames  ;  and 
in  hia  description  of  Eiyeiclithon's  starvation,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  EallimachtiB,'"  tie  disgusting  traits  are  the  atrong- 
eat.  After  Erysichthon  has  consunied  eveiything.  and  has 
not  spared  even  the  Baeriflcial  cow  which  his  mother  had 
reared  for  Vesta,  Kallimachus  represents  him  as  falling 
upon  the  horses  and  cats,  and  begging  in  the  streets  for 
the  fragments  and  filthy  relics  from  strangera'  tables : — 


(toi  Tav  I3mv   lipaytv,  Tov  "EoTI^   trpe^  H^'^IPt 
nai  Toc  ac$Xoiftopov   Koi  tov  vo\fii.-qiov  hnmv, 
(Ctti  Tciv  aiXoKpov,  Tttv  irpifie  &^pia  fUKKii — 

Kol    Tofl"     6    Tui    |8a<riX^(«     tH    Tpi.6SoL<Tl    KO-B^OTO 

olrttfcjv  (UdAtiis  Te  koi  iK^oXa  \ijp.aTa  Sairos. 


« 


And  Ovid  malsea  him  at  last  fix  his  teeth  in  hia  own 
limbs,  that  from  his  own  body  he  might  obtain  nouriflh- 
ment  for  itself; — 


"  Vis  tamon  ilia  mali  postquam  oonsumpserat  omuem 
Matnxiam         ...... 

Ipse  8U0S  artus  lacero  divellere  morsu 
Ctepit ;  et  infelix  minuendo  corpus  alebat." 


(ifl^ 


The  only  reason  that  the  harpies  were  represented  a 
noisome  and  disgusting  was  that  the  hunger  caused  by 
their  carrying  off  tho  provisions  might  appear  more 
horrible.  Let  us  listen  to  the  complaint  of  Fhineos,  is 
Apoll;niua : — ^' 

^         tvtSov  8'  ^  Spa  8^  iror'  iSifrvm  a/^u  Xiiriatn, 

tcvii  ToSe  fiuSoAeoi'  ti  ko!  ov  -rXjirav  fiofK  oS/t^c  I 
oC  K«  Tis  oBSi  fj.iniv6a  jSponav  aurxoiTo  vtXda-aa^ 
oSS'  (1  oi  aSofiavTOi  ikijKaiiivov  Ktap  ^rj. 
iAXt£  p.i  Tcucpri  S^Tii  K«  SniTOS   hriiT}(ti.  dya- 
liipveiv,  KTu  fiCfivovra  kok^  tc  yaaripi  $t<Ti 


»  Hym.  in  Oeterem,  111. 


"  ATgonant:  lib.  li.  2! 
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I  flhonld  be  glad  to  jxuitify  from  this  point  of  yiew  the 
diBgnstiiiff  iiitroduotion  of  the  harpies  in  Yirgil ;  bnt  the 
hunffer  tnere  rooken  of  is  not  an  actual  and  present 
fiunme  whioh  they  occasion,  bnt  only  an  impending  one 
whioih  ihey  foretell;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  whole 
prophe^  finds  its  foMlment  in  a  mere  verbal  equivoca- 
tion. Dante,  too,  not  only  prepares  us  for  the  story  of  Ihe 
starvation  of  Ugolino,  by  placing  him  and  his  former 
persecutors  in  the  most  loathsome  and  horrible  situation 
in  hell ;  but  also  the  account  of  the  starvation  itself  is 
not  without  some  features  awakening  disgust,  which  es- 
seizes  us  when  the  sons  offer  themselves  to  their 


pedally 
rather  as 


ither  as  food.  In  the  note  I  quote  a  passage  from  a  play 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  might  have  served 
instead  of  all  other  examples,  did  I  not  feel  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated.^^ 

"  The  Sea  Voyage,  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  [It  is  by  Fletcher  only.  Ed.]  A 
French  pirate  is  dnven  with  his  ship  upon  a  desert  island.  Avarioe 
and  enyy  produce  a  quarrel  among  his  crew.  This  affords  a  few  poor 
ereatnres  who  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  utmost  distress 
upon  the  island  an  opportunity  of  putting  out  to  sea  in  the  yessel.. 
The  other  wretches  are  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  all  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  have  no  prospect  before  them  but  a  cruel  death.  One  of  thenii 
expresses  his  hunger  and  despair  to  his  fellow  as  follows : — 

^  Lahttbe.    Oh,  what  a  tempest  have  I  in  my  stomach  t 
How  my  empty  guts  cry  out !    My  wounds  ache, 
Would  they  would  bleed  again,  that  I  might  get 
Something  to  quench  my  thirst.  ,' 

FBANYHiLE.    O  LamuTc,  the  happiness  my  dogs  had 
When  I  kept  house  at  home !    They  had  a  storehouse, 
A  storehouse  of  most  blessed  bones  and  crusts, 
Happy  crusts.    Oh,  how  sharp  hunger  pinches  me  I    .    •    r 

Lamubb.    How  now,  what  news  ? 

MoBnjiAB.    Hast  any  meat  yet  ? 

"Frajsyille.    Not  a  bit  that  I  can  see ;  < 

Here  be  goodly  quarries,  butthey  be  cruel  hard 
To  gnaw : 

I  ha'  got  some  mud,  it  we  will  eat  with  spoons^ 
Very  good  thick  mud ;  but  it  stinks  damnably ; 
There's  old  rotten  trunks  of  trees  too, 
But  not  a  leaf  nor  blossom  in  all  the  island. 

Lamuee.    How  it  looks  1 

MoBiLLAB.    It  stinks  too. 

Lauxtbb.    It  may  be  poison. 
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I  now  comB  to  disgusting  objects  in  painting.  Even  if 
it  were  altogether  indisputable  that  theis  ia  strictly 
B|)eakiiig  no  8uch  thing  ae  an  object  diaguBting  to  the 
Bight  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  painting,  as  a  &na  art, 
would  renounce,  it  would  still  be  compelled  altogether  to 
avoid  disgOBting  objects,  because  the  association  of  ideas 
renders  them  diagusting  to  the  sight  also,    PordenoDe,  in 


Fb*nvu.le.  Let  it  be  nnjthiag. 
So  I  can  get  it  down.  Why  man, 
PoiBon's  a  princely  dish. 

MoluLLAR.    Haft  ttinu  nn  bisket? 
Ko  cntmba  left  in  thy  pocket  ?    Here  ia  my  do 
(iiVQ  me  but  three  amiUl  orumba. 

Fbahvillg.    Not  for  tbiee  kingdoms, 
If  I  ncre  nostor  of  'em.    O  Lamurc, 
Bat  one  poor  joint  of  mutton  via  hn'  scorned,  r 

LtuiHB.    Tliou  epeak'at  of  Paradise ; 
Or  but  the  EnufTB  of  those  hcoltha 
Wb  have  lewdly  at  midniglt  flung  away. 

MoHiLLAB.    Ah  1  but  to  litk  the  gluases." 

tt  this  is  nothing  to  tlie  neit  scene,  when  the  ship's  aargeon  a 
"  Fbanville.    Here  comes  the  surgean.    ^Vbst  boat  thoa  dia- 

corercd? 
Smile,  smile,  nnil  cornfirt  us. 

SuBOEOH.    I  am  expiring, 
Smile  lliey  tliat  can.    I  can  find  noMiing.  gentlemen; 
Here's  nuthing  can  be  meat,  without  a  miracle. 
Ob  Ibat  I  bfid  my  boxea  and  my  lints  nov. 
My  stapes,  my  touts,  and  Ifaoae  sweet  helps  of  oatore^ 
'What  dainty  dishes  could  I  make  of  'em. 

MoBlLLAB.    Must  Do'er  un  old  suppository? 
.SnaCiBON.    Oh,  wonld  I  hud,  sir. 

Laudeb.    Or  but  the  paper  where  such  a  cordial, 
Potion,  orpUls,  hath  been  entomb'd? 

Fbahtili.b.    Or  the  bloat  bluddor,  where  a  cooline-glister — 

MonlLLAR.    Ho^t   Ihou    no    searcloths    left?      Nor    any   old 

Pbanthae.    We  care  not  to  what  it  hath  been  ministered; 

SiBGFos.    Sure  I  hriTo  mine  of  Iheao  daiuties,  gentlemen.  J 

Fkamille.    Wliore'fl  the  great  wen 
ThoD  cnt'st  from  Hugh  the  sailor's  shoulder? 
That  would  serve  now  T-t  a  most  princely  banquet 

ScBQEOH.    Ay,  if  wo  had  it,  gontlemon. 
I  flung  it  overboard,  slave  thni  1  was. 

Ij^hcbb.    a  most  improvident  villatu.*' 


J 

thoa  dia- 

I 
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a  painting  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  represents  one  of  the 
hystanden  aa  oompressing  his  nose.  Biohardson^'  dis- 
approres  of  this  npon  the  ground  that  Christ  had  not 
yet  been  dead  long  enongh  for  his  body  to  have  passed 
mto  oormption.  At  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  on  the 
contrary,  ne  is  of  opinion  that  an  artist  might  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  some  of  the  spectators  in  this  attitude, 
because  history  expressly  afiBi^s  that  his  body  already 
stank.  To  me  such  a  representation  would  there  also  be 
mtolerable,  because  it  is  not  only  actual  stench,  but  the 
very  idea  of  it,  that  awakens  disgust.  We  avoid  stinking 
places  even  if  we  have  a  cold  in  the  head.  But,  it  wiU. 
be  replied,  painting  requires  the  disgusting,  not  for  its  \ 
own  sake,  but  as  poetry,  to  strengthen  thereby  the  ridi-  j 
culous  and  the  horrible.  At  its  peril  I  But  what  I  have 
remarked  of  the  ugly,  in  respect  to  this,  holds  good  so 
much  the  more  of  the  disgusting.  It  loses  incomparably 
less  of  its  effect  in  an  imitation  which  appeals  to  the  eyes 
than  in  one  which  appeals  to  the  ears.  In  the  former, 
therefore,  it  cannot  become  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  horrible  as  in 
the  latter ;  as  soon  as  our  £rst  surprise  is  over,  and  our 
first  eager  look  satisfied,  it  again  becomos  altogether 
distinct,  and  stands  before  us  in  its  originui  urude  form. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Herb  Winckelmann's  *  History  of  Ancient  Art '  has  ap- 
peared, and  I  cannot  venture  a  step  farther  before  I  have 
read  it.  To  subtilize  upon  art  merely  from  general  ideas 
may  lead  us  astray  into  whimsical  theories,  which  sooner  or 
later  we  find,  to  our  shame,  are  contradicted  in  the  works 
of  art.  The  ancients  also  well  knew  the  ties  by  which 
painting  and  poetry  are  bound  together,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  never  drawn  them  more  tightly 
than  was  advantageous  for  each.  "What  their  i^sts 
did  will  teach  me  what  artists  generally  shoidd  do,  and 

>'  BichardsoD,  De  la  Feiuture,  t  i.  p.  7i. 
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whore  ancli  a  man  as  Wincbelmann  bears  the  torch  of 
history  before,  Bpeoulation  can  conSdently  follow. 

People  generally  dip  into  an  importent  work  before 
they  commence  seriously  reading  it.  My  chief  oarioaiiy 
was  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  author  upon  the  Laokoon, 
not  upon  the  art  displayed  in  its  execution,  far  with 
regard  to  that  he  has  already  explained  himself  else- 
where; bat  upon  its  antiquity.  Whose  side  does  he 
take?  Theirs,  to  whom  Virgil  appears  to  have  had  the 
group  before  bia  eyes?  or  theirs  who  believe  that  the 
artists  worked  after  the  poet  ? 

My  taste  is  much  gratified  to  find  that  he  makes  not  the 
least  mention  of  imitation  having  taken  place  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  Where  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  it?  It  is  not,  after  all,  impossible  that  tho 
similarities  between  the  poetical  description  and  the  work  - 
of  art,  to  wh\ch  I  have  called  attention  above,  may  ba 
accidental,  and  not  designed,  similarities ;  and  that,  so  far 
irotn  one  having  served  as  the  model  of  the  other,  the  two 
need  not  'even  have  been  executed  after  the  same  ?  Tet 
had  he  been  prejudiced  by  the  appearance  of  such  imita- 
tion, he  must  have  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
formerj  supposition ;  for  ho  assumes  that  the  Laokoon  is 
the  production  of  an  age  when  art  among  the  Greeks 
had  reached  the  highest  summit  of  its  perfection,  i.e.  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

"  That  good  destiny,"  he  says,'  "  which  watched  over 
art,  even  at  its  destruction,  has  preserved  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world  a  work  of  this  period  of  art  as 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  excellence  ascribed  by 
hiatoty'  to  the  numberless  masterpieces  that  have  disap- 
peared.  Laokoon,  together  with  hia  two  sons,  executed 
by  Agesander.  ApoUodorus,'  and  Athenodonis,  of  Ehodea, 
belongs  in  all  probability  to  this  time ;  although  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  its  age  precisely,  or  to  give,  as 

'  GeBOhiehte  der  Euast,  p.  BIT. 

'  Not  ApollodoruB,  hut  Polydonia.  Pliny  is  the  only  author  vho 
mentiona  tneae  artiate,  aad  I  do  not  know  that  there  ia  cuiy  diifereneo 
In  the  inannscriptB,  as  regards  this  □ame.  Hod  it  been  bo,  Haidoou 
noold  certainly  have  noticed  it.  Polydoraa  too  ia  the  reading  In  all  Ute 
i^d  editions,  wiuckoltnann  most  laetely  have  committed  a  tnfliag  error 
In  tiaoBDriptioa. 
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some  have  done,  the  exact   Olympiad  in  which  these 
artifitB  flonriBhed." 

In  a  note  he  adds :  "  Pliny  does  not  mention  the  age  in 
which.  Agesander  and  his  assistants  in  his  work  lived; 
bat  Maffei,  in  his  explanation  of  ancient  statues,  takes 
it  for  oertain  that  these  artists  flourished  in  the  881^ 
Olympiad;  and  Eichardson  and  others  have  copied  this 
statement,  on  his  authority.  The  former  has,  I  think, 
mistaken  an  Athenodorus  among  the  pupils  of  Poly- 
UetaB  for  one  of  the  artists  in  question,  and,  since 
Polykletus  flourished  in  the  eighty-seventh,  he  has  placed 
his  assumed  scholar  an  Olympiad  later :  Maflei  could  have 
had  no  other  grounds." 

He  certainly  could  not  have  had  any  other.  But  why  is 
Winckelmann  satisfied  with  merely  quoting  this  supposed 
reason  of  Maflei  ?  Does  it  contradict  itself  ?  Not  entirely. 
Although  it  is  corroborated  by  no  other  evidence,  yet  it 
makes  tor  itself  a  slight  amount  of  probability,  tmless 
there  is  some  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  that 
Athenodorus,  the  pupil  of  Polykletus,  and  Athenodorus, 
the  associate  of  Agesander,  can  have  been  one  and  the 
same  person.  Fortunately  this  can  be  shown,  and  that 
too  by  their  different  countries.  The  first  Athenodorus 
came,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  Pausanias,^ 
from  Kleitor  in  Arcadia ;  while  the  second,  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  was  a  native  of  Ehodes, 

Winckelmann  can  have  had  no  object  for  wishing  that 
Maffei's  assumption  should  not  be  incontrovertibly  dis- 
proved by  the  production  of  this  circumstance.  It  must 
rather  be  that  the  grounds  which,  with  his  undeniable 
insight,  he  derives  from  the  art  displayed  in  the  work, 
have  appeared  to  him  of  such  importance  that  it  matters 
little  whether  the  opinion  of  Maffei  still  retains  some 
probability  or  not.  He  recognises  without  doubt  in  the 
Laokoon  too  many  of  those  "argutisa"*  which  were 
peculiar  to  Lysippus,  and  with  which  he  was  the  first  to 
enrich  art,  to  conceive  it  possible  that  it  should  be  the 
production  of  an  age  preceding  his. 

,. .._  _  819,  edit.  Kiihn. 

xzxiv.  sect  19, 6. 
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But  mppOBing  it  proved  that  the  Laokoon  cannot  be  of 
^eater  antiqiuty  than  the  age  of  L;)'sippns,  does  it 
necewarily  follow  that  it  tnost  belong  to  about  that 
period,  or  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  the  work  of 
s  far  later  ago?  To  paes  over  the  time  preceding  the 
establiabinent  of  the  Roman  monarchj*,  daring  'which 
art  in  Qreece  now  lifted  and  now  drooped  its  head,  why 
may  not  the  Laokoon  have  been  the  happy  fmit  of 
that  rivalry  which  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  first 
Gsaars  must  have  enkindled  among  the  artists  ?  Why 
cannot  Ageeander  and  bis  helpmat«s  have  been  contem- 
poraries of  a  Strongylion.  an  Archesilaos,  a  Paatteles,  a 
Foaidonins,  or  a  Diogenes?  Were  not  some  of  the  works 
of  these  masters  also  valued  as  highly  as  any  that  art 
had  ever  produced?  Let  ns  Emppose  that  pieces,  tmques- 
tionahly  theirs,  were  still  extant,  but  that  the  age  of  their 
senlptors  was  unknown,  and  could  only  be  inferred  from 
their  style  of  art ;  would  not  an  inspiration  almost 
divine  be  required  to  guard  the  critic  against  a  belief 
that  he  ought  to  attribute  them  also  to  that  age  which 
alone  Wiuckelmann  deems  capable  of  having  produced 
the  Laokoon? 

It  is  true  that  Fliny  does  not  expressly  state  the  timo 
at  which  the  artists  of  the  Laokoon  ilounshed.  Still,  if  1 
were  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  connexion  of  the 
whole  passage,  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  rank  them 
among  the  ancient  or  modem  artists,  I  confess  that  the 
'  probability  seems  to  mo  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter 
'    Buppoaition ;  but  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

After  Pliny  has  apoken,  somewhat  at  length,  of  the 
most  ancient  and  greatest  masters  in  sculpture,  Fheidias, 
ITrazitclDs,  and  Skopas ;  and  has  afterwards  given,  with- 
out any  chronological  order,  the  names  of  the  test,  and 
eapooially  of  those,  any  of  whose  works  were  still  extant 
at  Rome,  he  continues  as  follows  :^  "  Nee  multo  plurium 
fama  est,  quonmdam  claritati  in  oporibus  eximiis  obstante 
Quinero  artilicum,  quoniam  neo  unus  occupat  gloriam,  neo 
plurea  pariter  nunou{)ari  posBunt,  sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui 
nt  in  iHti  imporatoria  domo,  opus  omnibus  et  piotune  et 

•  Lil).  xiifI.  4,  [I 
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BtatnarisB  artu  prsBponendom.  Ez  nno  lajpide  enm  et 
lil36XOB  draoonximqtie  mirabiles  nexus  de  oonsilii  sententia 
feoere  sninxni  artifices,  Agesander  et  Folydorus  et  Athene- 
deroB  Bhodii.  Similiter  Falatinas  domus  Cadsamm 
lepleTere  probatissimis  signis  Cratems  cum  Fythodoro, 
Pdydeotes  com  Hermolao,  P^thodorus  alius  cum  Arte- 
nume,  et  singularis  Aplu*odisius  Trallianus.  Agrippaa 
Pantiieum  decoravit  Diogenes  Atheniensis ;  et  Caryatides 
in  oolunmis  templi  ejus  probantur  inter  pauca  operum : 
sicut  in-fastigio  posita  signa,  sed  propter  aititudinem  loci 
minus  oelebrata. 

Of  all  the  artists  mentioned  in  this  passage,  Diogenes  of 
Athens  is  the  only  one  whose  era  is  mcontestably  deter- 
mined. He  decorated  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Still, 
if  we  weigh  the  words  of  Pliny  a  little  more  closely,  I 
think  we  &all  find  that  the  age  of  Craterus  and  Pytho- 
doms,  of  Polydectes  and  Hermolaus,  of  the  second  Pytho- 
doms  and  Artemon,  as  well  as  of  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles, 
are  just  as  unquestionably  settled.  He  bsljs  of  them, 
'*  Palatinas  domus  Caesarum  replevere  probatissimis  signis." 
Kow,  I  ask,  is  it  possible  this  should  only  mean  that  the 
palaces  of  the  Ca&sars  were  filled  with  their  masterpieces ; 
in  the  sense,  namely,  that  the  Caesars  had  had  them 
collected  everywhere,  transported  to  Home,  and  placed 
in  their  palaces?  Certainly  not.  But  they  must  have 
executed  their  statues  expressly  for  these  palaces  of  the 
Caesars,  and  they  must  have  flourished  during  their  time. 
That  they  were  later  artists,  whose  labours  were  confined 
to  Italy,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  find 
no  mention  of  them  elsewhere.  Had  they  laboured  in 
Greece  in  early  times,  Pausanias  would  have  seen  one  or 
other  of  their  works,  and  have  preserved  their  memory  for 
us.  A  Pythodorus,  to  be  sure,  does  occur  in  him,®  but 
Hardouin  is  quite  wrong  in  taking  him  for  the  same  a8> 
that  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Pliny ;  for 
Pausanias  calls  one  of  his  pieces,  a  statue  of  Juno  which  he 
saw  at  Koronaea  in  Boeotia,  SyaXfia  apxalov,  an  epithet  he 
only  applies  to  the  works  of  those  masters  who  had  flourished 

*  Boeotio.  cap.  zxxIt.  p.  778.    Edit  Kiihn. 
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in  tlie  moBt  ancient  and  mdest  days  of  art,  long  1,^^^ 
FkeidiaB  and  Praxitetec  Witli  works  of  this  kind  woflMjf  1 
be  quite  sure  the  Casara  did  not  decorate  tbear  palacwt 
ijtill  le£8  attention  can  be  paid  to  anotliiET  conjectne  of 
Haidonin,  that  Artemon  iapeiiiapB  fhr  pnintriT  of  thr  nimn 
name  whom  Pliny  mentianfl  in  another  plac».  Uenti^if 
names  affords  but  a  veoy  poor  d^ree  of  probatOi^  for  tiw 
sake  of  which  we  ai«  OE  &am  being  entitled  to  do  TiolsioB 
to  the  natnral  interpretatioa  of  an  nncormpt  puiga. 

Aooording  to  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  Onteras  and 
Pfthodonis,  Polydectes  and  Hcrmolaos,  &x^  lired  imdv 
toe  Oeesars,  whose  pal&oes  they  filled  with  tbdr  tkbmA- 
aUa  works,  and  it  seenu  to  me  that  no  other  age  cu  be 
reasanably  assigned  to  those  artists  &om  wImxb  Cliny 
psBses  on  to  the  others  by  a  "  similiter."  Now  these  sie 
tlie  scolptore  of  the  Laokoon.  Let  my  reader  only  leflect, 
sapposing  Agesander,  PolydoroB,  and  Athenodonis  wfoe 
as  old  masters  as  Winckelmann  believes  them  to  be,  how 
unnatoral  it  would  appear  for  an  aathor,  in  wiuNn  aoonnuy 
of  expression  is  of  considerable  importance,  when  he  is 
f<H<oed  to  pass  abraptly  &om  them  to  the  meet  modem 
artists  to  make  this  transition  by  means  of  an  "In  like 
manner." 

Still  it  will  be  answered  that  this  "  similiter"  does  not 
rsfer  to  a  connexion  in  respect  of  age,  bat  to  another 
Oroomstance  which  these  artists,  so  diderent  in  point  of 
antiquity,  possessed  in  common.  Pliny,  it  will  be  said,  is 
speaking  of  those  artists  who  executed  works  t^^ether.  and 
on  account  of  this  association  remained  less  celebrated  thau 
tbey  deeei^ed  to  be.  For  since  no  one  alone  can  lay  claim 
to  the  honour  of  a  work  executed  in  common,  and  ^ways 
to  mention  by  name  every  one  who  took  part  in  it  woiud 
hare  been  too  tedioos  ("  qaoniani  nee  nnns  occnpat  gloriam, 
neo  plnres  pari ter  mmcapori  posstmt "),  their  united  names 
bec^e  neglected.  This  was  the  lot  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
Laokoon,  and  of  so  many  other  artists  whom  the  Gxaaxa 
Muployed  in.  the  decoration  of  their  palaces. 

I  grant  all  this ;  but  still  even  then  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  Pliny  is  speaking  only  of  mMem 
artists  who  worked  in   conjunction.      For  if    he  wero 
'ing  to  the  nLore  ancient,  why  did  he  only  menti<m  tfao 
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ioolpton  of  the  Laokoon  ?  Why  not  others  also  ?  Onatas 
and  KalliteleB  ?  Timokles  and  Timarchides  ?  or  the  sons 
of  this  Timarchides :  there  was  a  Jupiter,^  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  these  last,  in  Borne.  Herr  Winckelmann  himself 
says  that  a  long  list  might  be  given  of  ancient  works  which 
had  more  than  one  father  ;^  and  woidd  Pliny  have  only 
recollected  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  if  he 
had  not  expressly  confined  himself  to  the  latest  times  ? 

If  the  probability  of  a  supposition  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  incomprehensible  cir- 
cumstances which  are  explained  by  it,  the  assumption 
that  the  sculptors  of  Laokoon  flourished  under  the  first 
CsBsars  is  in  a  very  high  degree  confirmed ;  for  if  they  had 
laboured  in  Greece  at  thie  period  to  which  Winckelmann 
attributes  them,  if  the  Laokoon  itself  had  formerly  been 
in  that  country,  the  silence  observed  by  the  Greeks  upon 
such  a  work  ("  opere  omnibus  et  picturaa  et  statuaris©  artis 
praeponendo  ")  would  be  exceedingly  strange.  It  would  sur- 
prise us  that  such  great  masters  should  have  executed 
nothing  else,  or  that  Pausanias  had  been  able  to  see  as 
little  of  the  rest  of  their  works  in  Greece  as  he  did  of  the 
Laokooii>  In  Eome,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  master- 
piece might  long  remain  in  obscurity,  and,  even  if  it  were 
executed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  there  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  in  Pliny's  having  been  the  first  and 
only  man  to  mention  it.  Let  us  only  call  to  mind  what 
he  says  of  a  Venus  by  Skopas  ^  which  stood  at  Rome  in 
a  temple  of  Mars ;  .  .  .  "  quemcumque  alium  locum 
nobilitatura.  Romse  quidem  magnitude  operum  cam 
obliterat,  ac  magni  officiorum  negotiorumque  acervi  omnes 
:  a  contemplatione  talium  abducunt :  quoniam  otiosorum  et 
I  in  magno  loci  silentio  apta  admiratio  talis  est." 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  recognizing  in  the  group  of 
the  Laokoon  an  imitation  of  VirgU's  description  will  ac- 
cept the  remarks  I  have  made  hitherto  with  satisfaction. 
Another  conjecture  might  occur  to  me  which  likewise 
ought  not  to  call  forth  much  disapproval  from  them.  It 
was  very  likely,  they  might  think,  Asinius  Pollio  who  had 
Virgil's  Laokoon  executed  by  Greek  artists.    Pollio  was  a 

*  Flinius,  xxxvL  4, 10.        •  Gesch.  der  Kunst,  voL  ii.  p.  331. 

•  Flinius,  xxxvi.  4,  8. 
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particular  friend  of  the  poet,  outlived  him,  and  appean 
even  to  have  composed  a  work  of  his  own  npon  the  dlneid, 
for  ■where  else  could  the  isolatod  remarks  which  Servius 
quotes  from  him'"  have  found  a  place  bo  easily  us  in  a  work 
of  his  own  upon  this  poem.  At  the  same  time  PoUio  waa 
an  amateur  and  connoisseur  of  art,  posaeaaed  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  most  excellent  antique  works  of  art,  and  com- 
missioned the  artists  of  his  day  to  execute  now  ones  for 
him ;  and  so  hold  a  group  as  the  Laokoon  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  taste  which  he  displayed  in  his  selec- 
tion :'•  "  ut  fuit  acris  vehementiaa  sic  quoqne  spectari  monu- 
raenta  sua  voluit."  Still,  as  tho  cabinet  of  Pollio  at  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  the  Laokoon  stood  in  the  palace  of 
Titus,  appears  to  have  been  still  quite  undivided  inaplaoe 
especially  allotted  to  it,  this  supposition  must  again  lose  a 
good  deal  of  its  probability.  Ajid,  after  all,  I  do  not  see 
why  Titus  himself  should  not  have  done  what  we  would 
ascribe  to  PoUio. 


CHAPTER  SXVn. 

I  AM  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  the  sculptors  of  the 
Laokoon  worked  under  the  first  Ceesars,  or  at  any  rate 
cannot  be  of  such  antiquity  as  Herr  Winckelmann  be- 
lieves, by  a  small  piece  of  information  which  he  himfielf 
is  the  first  to  make  known.     It  is  this  ; — ^ 

"  At  Nettuno,  formerly  Antium,  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  in  the  year  1717,  discovered  in  a  great  vault, 
which  lay  covered  by  the  sea,  a  vase  of  greyish  black 
marble,  now  called  bigio,  in  which  the  group  waa  inlaid; 
upon  it  was  the  following  inscription : —  ^^H 


'Athanodobds  the  son  of  Aqesandeb,  of  EnorEs,  vadi 
IT.'     We  gather  from  this  inscription  that  father  and  son 

■*  MaeiA,  lib.  ii.  v.  7,  and  more  particnlarlj  lib.  xi.  1S3.  Suoll  • 
work  therefore  mtglit  Bulcly  be  ridded  to  the  calalogae  of  this  mao'i 
lost  writings. 

'I  pliniua,  zxitL  4,  10,  '  Cieecli.  der  Knn^t.  part  ii,  p.  317. 
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ezecfoted  the  Laokoon,  and  probably  Apollodorus  (Poly- 
doms)  was  also  a  son  of  Agesander ;  for  this  Athanodoms 
can  be  no  other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny.  This 
inscription  fhrther  proves  that  more  worzs  of  art  than 
three  only,  as  Plinv  says,  have  been  found,  on  which  the 
artists  have  inscribed  the  word  made  in  the  perfect  and 
definite  tense;  ciro»7(rc,  fecit:  he  informs  ns  that  all  the 
rest  out  of  modesty  expressed  it  in  the  indefinite,  lirotcc, 
&ciebat." 

Herr  Winckelmann  will  find  few  to  gainsay  his  assertion 
that  the  Athanodoms  in  this  inscription  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Athenodorus  mentioned  by  Pliny  amongst  the 
sculptors  of  the  Laokoon.  Athanodoms  and  Athenodorus 
are  doubtless  the  same  name ;  for  the  Ehodians  spoke  the 
Doric  dialect.  But  upon  the  other  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  this  inscription  I  must  make  a  few  remarks. 

His  first  inference,  that  Athenodorus  was  a  son  of  Age^ 
Sander,  may  pass.  It  is  veiy  probable,  but  not  indisput- 
able ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  ancient  artists 
who  abandoned  the  name  of  their  father,  and  adopted 
that  of  their  master.  What  Pliny  says  of  the  brothers 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  hardly  admits  of  any  other 
interpretation.^ 

But  how  I  This  inscription  is  to  refute  the  assertion 
of  Pliny,  that  not  more  than  three  works  of  art  were 
to  be  found  on  which  the  artists  had  acknowledged  their 
productions  in  a  perfect  tense  (by  cttoo^o-c  instead  of 
ivoUi)?  This  inscription?  Why  should  we  first  learn 
from  this  inscription  what  we  might  have  long  ago  learnt 
from  many  others?  Had  not  K\€Ofi€inj^  iiroCqcre  been 
already  found  upon  the  statue  of  Germanicus  ?  'Ap^cA-aos 
hroCrj(r€  upon  the  so-called  deification  of  Homer?  And 
SoXttiW  iiroLrjcre  upon  the  famous  vase  at  Gaeta?^ 

Herr  Winckelmann  can  truly  say,  "Who  knows  this 
better  than  I  ?  but,"  he  will  also  add,  "  so  much  the  worse 
for  Pliny;  the  oftener  his  assertion  is  contradicted,  the 
more  undeniably  it  is  refuted." 

•  Lib.  xxxvi.  4, 10. 

*  See  Ihe  list  of  inscriptions  on  ancient  works  of  art,  in  Mar. 
Gudius  (ad  Phajdri  fab.  v.  lib.  1),  and  cf.  at  the  same  time  Gronovius's 
oorrection  of  IUls  passage  (Prrof.  ad  tom.  is.  Thesauri  Antiq.  Gr»c.). 


Stay.  \Vliat  if  llerr  Wiiiokeliiiiimi  makea  Pliny  aay 
tnoro  tlian  h.e  really  means?  and  if  tlitia  tlie  examples  I 
■ddnced  refote,  not  the  assertion  of  Pliny,  but  merely  the 
addition  which  Horr  Winckelmann  has  made  to  this  as- 
■ertion?  And  thie  is  really  the  case.  I  must  qnote  the 
whole  passage.  Pliny,  in  his  dedication  to  Titus,  wishes 
to  speak  of  his  work  with  the  modesty  of  a  man  who  him- 
self best  knows  bow  far  it  still  falla  phort  of  perfection. 
He  discovers  a  remarkable  example  of  sach  modesty  among 
the  Greeks,  the  boastful  promises  of  whose  title-pages 

£' insoriptiones,  propter  qnaa  vadimonium  deseri  possit") 
s  has  been  criticizing  somewhat ;  and  goes  on  to  say :  * 
"Et  ne  in  totum  vldear  Gkbcob  insectari,  ex  illis  nos 
velim  intelligi  pingendi  fingendiqne  conditoribna,  quoe 
in  libellis  his  invenies,  absoluta  opera,  et  iUa  qno([ne  quae 
mirando  non  satiamur,  pendenti  titnlo  inscripsisse :  ut 
Apelles  FAOiEBAT,  ant  PoLYGLi'Trns :  tanqnam  inohoata 
semper  arte  et  imperfecta:  nt  contra  jndiciomm  varie- 
tates  supereaset  artifici  regressus  ad  veniam,  velut  emen- 
datnio  quidquld  desideraretur,  si  non  easet  interceptns, 
Quare  plenum  verecundise  illud  est,  quod  omnia  opera 
tanqnam  novissima  inBcripsore,  et  tatiquam  singulis  fato 
ademjiti.  Tria,  non  amplius,  ut  opinor,  absolute  ^adnntur 
insonpta,  Ille  Peoit,  qute  suis  loois  reddam :  quo  appamit, 
sonunam  aitia  securitatem  auctori  placnisse,  et  ob  id  magna 
in'vidia  fnere  oiDiiia  ea."  I  beg  the  reader  to  pay  attention 
to  Hiny's  expression,  "  pingendi  fingendique  conditoribas." 
Pliny  does  not  say  that  the  custom  of  aefaiowledging  their 
prodnctionB  in  tie  imperfect  tense  was  universal  among 
artiate,  or  that  all  in  every  ago  had  observed  it;  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  only  the  earliest  masters,  the  creators 
of  the  plastic  arts,  pingendi  fingendique  conditores,  Apelles, 
Polykletus,  and  their  contemporaries,  had  shown  this  wise 
modesty;  and  since  he  only  names  these,  he  intimates 
quietly  but  diatinotly  enough  that  their  succeaaora,  espe- 
cially in  later  timoa,  expressed  greater  confidence  in 
themselves. 

But  if  we  allow  this,  as  I  think  every  one  must,  the 
inscription  of  one  of  the  throe  artists  of  Laokoon  whioh 

•Iib.L 


has  been  dieoovered  may  be  perfectly  correct,  without 
involving  any  luitmtli  in  Pfiny's  aBsertion  that  only 
three  ■worka  were  extant  in  the  inscriptions  on  whidi 
their  authors  made  mbo  of  the  perfect  tense,  i.e.  among  the 
ancient  works  of  the  periods  of  Apelles,  Polykletus,  Nieias, 
ra  Lysippns.  But  if  so,  it  cannot  be  correct,  as  Herr 
Winckelmann  maintains,  that  Athcnodorus  and  his  fellow- 
Bculptors  were  contomporariea  of  Apelles  and  Lysippna. 
"We  nrast  rather  conclude — if  it  ia  true  that  among  the 
works  of  the  ancient  artists,  of  Apelles  and  PolyUetuB, 
and  the  rest  of  this  class,  only  three  were  to  be  found  in 
the  inecriptions  on  which  a  perfect  tense  was  used ;  if  it 
is  true  that  PUny  himself  has  mentioned  these  three 
worts  by  name,"  it  follows  that  Athanodoma,  to  whom 

'  At  leiuit  beexpreasljpromisi^sto doit: "quesaislocisToddaiD."  If, 
however,  he  baa  not  entirely  forgotten  it,  he  lias  only  mentioned  it  in 
jmsBing,  and  not  in  the  way  one  eipecta  after  anch  a  pledge.  When, 
fai  oiample,  he  wiites  (lib.  skt.  Bed.  39) :  "  Lyaippua  qnoqae  .^gin» 
pirtniiB  BDie  inscripeit,  iviKauaev :  qnod  profecto  non  feciBaet,  niii 
«ncauBliciB  invents,"  it  is  manifest  Uiat  he  here  uddncoa  the  irord 
iriHavatvaB  B  proof  of  a  very  dill'crent  fact.  Hod  he,  oa  Eordonin  sop- 
poBOs,  mentioned  It  aa  aJao  being  one  of  those  works  npon  which  the 
iDsoiiptioc  yiBs  written  in  the  aoriat,  he  woidd  not  hare  failed  to  coll 
attention  to  it.  Hardooin  thinks  he  dieoovers  the  other  two  works  of 
this  kind  in  the  following  passage :  "  Idem  (Divoe  Augostas)  in  Ouris 
qnoque.  quun  in  Oomitio  consearabat,  duBB  tabulaa  impreeait  parieti : 
Nemeam  sodentem  snpra  leonem,  pulmigerant  ipsam,  adstante  onm 
bumlo  Bene,  cujne  supra  caput  tabiilit  higie  dependet.  Nicias  scripsit 
Be  innssiese :  tali  enim  usna  est  vtrbo.  Alterius  tabulco  udmiratio  est, 
pubeiem  filiam  eoni  patri  aimilein  cbbo,  salva  mtatiB  differentia,  super- 
Tolante  aquila  draoonem  complcxa.  Fhilochares  hoe  suum  opus  ease 
teatatua  eat"  (lib.  xxsv.  Eoot.  10).  Here  two  different  pictures  are 
described,  which  Augiiatna  put  itn  in  his  newly  bnilt  aenalo-hoiiBo.  The 
first  was  by  NikiasT  the  second  by  Fhilochares.  What  is  said  of  Fhilo- 
chares is  plain  enough ;  but  about  Nikiaa  there  ore  some  diffloultiea. 
Nemea  ivaa  represented  seated  upon  a  lion,  with  a  palnt-branch  in  her 
band ;  an  old  man  with  a  staff  in  bis  hand  Btood  near  her :  "  c^jns  supra 
caput  tabnla  bigm  dependet,"  What  does  this  mean  ?  Above  whose 
head  there  hung  a  tablet,  upon  which  a  two-hureo  chariot  was  painted? 
Tet  this  is  the  only  sense  which  can  be  pnt  upon  the  worda.  Thus 
another  smaller  piutura  was  hung  upon  the  losui  pietuie ;  and  both  of 
tham  were  by  NUiias  ?  This  is  clearly  what  Hordouiu  nnderstnnda. 
How  else  are  two  pictures  of  NiMas  to  bo  found,  since  ono  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  Fhilochares?  "Inscripsit  Nicias  igitur  gemineo  huic  tabnlA 
■num  nomen  in  hnno  modum  :  O  N1KIA3  ENEKAT2EN :  atque  adeo  a 
tribua  opeiibm,  quro  absolute  faisse  Inscripta,  Ills  Feoit,  indicaTJt 
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nrafher  of  these  tliree  pieces  is  attributed,  and  who  yet 
uses  ft  ■pexfycl  tense  in  the  inscriptioii  on  his  irork,  does 
not  belong  to  these  ancient  artists.  He  rannot  be  a  con- 
temporary of  Apelles  or  LysippaB,  bat  must  be  placed  at 
a  later  period. 

In  Ehort,  I  believe  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  very  tmst- 
worthy  criterion  that  all  artists  who  have  made  use  of  the 
cTTOtijerc  floarished  long  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 


pwing  ,  .  ,  ... 

rliaf  had  only  wished  tu  remark  that  the  arEtst  had  employed  lyitaitiii 
inBleud  of  ypiptir,  would  not  the  idiom  of  his  language  stiA  hare  com- 
yielled  him  to  say,  Niinat  teripta  m  inu»»itae  *  Eut  I  will  not  insist 
opnn  this  :  it  may  realty  have  been  Pliny's  intenlion  to  tcooid  here  one 
of  Ihe  works  in  ijuealiou.  But  tiha  wonld  bo  contiDced  about  the  tno 
uicturus,  ODD  of  which  hunp  orer  the  other?  I,  at  least,  never  oonld. 
The  words  ■"cajns  supra  caput  tabala  big«  depondet"  mnat  therefore 
bocormpt.  rabufa  tifjJT.  "  A  paintin*:  of  a  two-horaa  chariot,"  docs  nut 
•onnd  like  PUay's  Latin,  even  nUowiiig  that  he  uses  bi^  elsewhere  in 
the  linguiar.  And  what  kind  of  two-hoiee  chariot  was  it  likely  to  be? 
PethiLps  it  was  of  tbe  kind  used  in  the  NemeBn  games,  and  Ihus  the 
lees  picture  would,  in  respect  to  its  aubject,  be  connected  with  the  [prin- 
cipal oDc.  But  this  suppodlion  will  not  stand ;  for  four-horEO  chariots, 
not  two,  wore  commonly  used  at  the  Nemean  ganiw  (SchmidiuB  in  Prol. 
ad  Nemconicaa,  p.  2J.  It  once  oocurred  to  me  that  Pliny  might  have 
written  the  Greek  word  ttvxIov  instead  of  bigie,  and  that  Oie  tmn- 
noribera  did  not  understand  it.  For  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  An- 
tigone* C'a^Btiufl,  quoted  by  Zanobius  (conf.  Gronoyius  t.  is.  Antiqnit. 
GrffiC  Pne^  p.  7),  that  the  ancient  arti::)ti  did  not  always  inscribe  their 
niuaei  upon  tbe  works  thetnselrce,  but  sometimes  upon  a  tablet  affixed 
to  the  picture  or  btatue.  Such  a  tablet  was  called  rriix^'"'.  This  Greek 
word  was  perhaps  explained  by  tlia  gloss  tabula,  labella :  and  tibula 
thus  came  to  be  inseiteil  in  the  text.  Bigos  arose  out  of  mvx!or,  and 
tbiu  thcreiuliugtubulabigie  may  be  accounted  for.  Nothing  can  agree 
better  with  what  follows  than  iTTi^ior,  for  thesubsequent  Bentence  con- 
tains what  was  inscribed  upon  it.   Thewhoie  pasEi^  would  stand  thus  : 

"  cujua  supra  caput  tttux'o'  dependet,  quo  Nioius  scrip 

fitill  1  Bcknowleilge  that  this  coirrectlon  is  a  little  boldl 
obliged  to  pn^io^e  a  correcti<Hi  for  every  passage  Ibat  we  can  prove  to 
be  corrupt.  1  am  contented  wi^  having  performed  the  latter  task,  and 
leave  the  rormer  to  an  abler  hand.  Bat  to  return  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. If  Pliuy  thus  spealts  of  only  one  painting  of  NiMns  upon  wliich 
the  ioscriplion  was  in  the  aurist,  and  the  secoad  of  thi"  iind  is  that  of 
Lysippus  mentioned  obove,  which  (hen  is  the  third ;  I  know  not.  If  I 
bad  to  look  for  it  in  any  other  author  than  Pliny,  1  akould  feel  no 
dilUculty.  It  ought,  bovevcr,  to  be  fau:\d  in  Pliny,  and  there.  I  repeat, 
it  is  not. 
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Greati  thortly  before  or  under  the  CsBsars.  Of  Klcomones 
it  18  indiflpntable ;  of  Archelaus  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable ;  and  of  Salpion  the  contrary  at  any  rate  cannot 
in  any  vrsj  be  proved*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
rest,  without  excepting  Athenodorus. 

Herr  Winckelmann  himself  may  act  as  judge  in  this 
question,  but  I  protest  in  anticipation  against  the  con- 
Terse  position.  If  all  the  artists  who  have  made  use  of 
hroCrjin  belonged  to  a  late  period,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  who  used  hroUt  belonged  to  an  early  one.  Even  among 
the  later  artists  there  may  have  been  some  who  really  felt 
this  modesty  so  becoming  to  a  great  man,  and  others  who 
affected  to  feel  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

NsxT  to  the  Laokoon  I  was  most  curious  to  see  what 
Herr  Winckelmann  would  say  of  the  so-called  Borghese 
gladiator.  I  believe  that  I  have  made  a  discovery  about 
this  statue,  to  which  I  attach  all  the  importance  that  can 
be  attributed  to  such  discoveries. 

I  was  afraid  that  Herr  Winckelmann  might  have  anti- 
cipated me.  I  do  not,  however,  find  any  intimation  of 
it  in  his  work;  and  if  anything  could  render  me  dis- 
trustful of  the  correctness  of  my  conjectures,  it  would  be 
the  fact  that  my  fears  are  not  realized. 

"  Some,"  says  Herr  Winckelmann,^  "  take  this  to  be  the 
statue  of  a  discobolus,  i.e.  of  one  who  is  throwing  a  discus 
or  round  plate  of  metal ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  celebrated  Herr  von  Stosch  in  a  letter  to  me,  but 
formed,  I  think,  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
attitude  in  which  such  a  figure  would  stand.  For  a  man 
who  is  just  going  to  throw  draws  his  body  backwards,  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  act  lets  the  whole  of  his  weight  fall 
upon  his  right  leg,  while  the  left  remains  idle ;  but  here 
it  is  just  the  reverse ;  the  whole  frame  is  thrown  forwards 
and  leans  upon  the  left  leg,  whilst  the  right  is  extended 
backwards  as  far  as  it  can  be.     The  right  arm  is  new,  and 


>  Gesch.  der  Eunst,  vol.  li.  p.  S91. 
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a,  piooe  of  a  lance  has  been  placed  in  its  band ;  on  tho  left 
arm  may  ba  seen  the  Ktrap  of  the  shield  which  he  bora 
If  one  obBervea  that  the  head  and  the  eyes  are  directed 
upwards,  and  that  the  figure  appears  to  be  guarding  with 
the  shield  against  something  wliich  threatens  it  from 
above,  this  statuo  may  be  regarded  witlt  more  justice  as 
representing  a  auldier  who  had  espeeially  distil iguiahed 
himself  in  a  situation  of  danger,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  among  the  Greeks  a  statue  was  never  erected  in 
honour  of  a  gladiator  at  the  public  shows ;  and,  besides, 
this  work  seems  older  ttan  the  introduction  of  such 
spectacles  into  Greece." 

No  decision  can  be  juater.  This  statue  is  no  more  that 
of  a  gladiator  than  of  a  discobolus ;  it  really  represents  a 
warrior  who  in  such  a  posture  distinguisbcd  himself  at 
some  perilous  crisis.  But  since  Herr  Winckelmann  divined 
this  so  happily,  how  came  he  to  step  short  there?  How 
was  it  that  the  Wiin-ior  did  not  occur  to  his  mind  who,  in 
precisely  this  posture,  averted  the  overthi'ow  of  an  entire 
army,  and  to  whoui  his  grateful  country  had  a  statue 
erected  in  precisely  the  same  attitude? 

In  a  word,  the  statue  is  Chabrias. 

This  is  proved  by  the  following  passage  from  Tfepos,  in 
the  Life  of  this  general  :^  "  Hie  quo»nie  in  summis  habitus 
estducihus;  resqne  mttltas  memoria  digmis  gessit.  Sed 
ex  his  elncet  maxime,  inventum  ejus  in  proelio,  quod  apud 
Thebas  fecit  quura  Boeotiis  subsidio  veniaaet.  Nacique 
in  eo  victorife  fidente  summo  dnce  Agesilao,  fugatis  jam 
ab  eo  conductitiis  cutervje,  reliquam  phalangera  loco  vetnit 
cedere,  ohnixoqiie  genu  scuto,  projectaque  hasta  impetura 
exoipere  hostium  docuit.  Id  novum  Agesilaus  contnene, 
progredi  non  est  aiisus,  snosque  jam  incurrentes  tuba  re- 
vocavit.  Hoc  usque  eo  tota  Greecia  fama  celebratnm  est, 
nt  illo  statu  Chabrias  sibi  statnani  fieri  voluerit  qiire  pub- 
lice  ei  ab  Athenieneibus  in  foro  conatituta  est.  Ex  quo 
factum  est,  nt  postea  athletm,  ceterique  artifices  his  atati- 
bus  in  statuis  ponendis  uterentur,  in  qnihns  viotoriam 
essent  adepti." 

I  know  tha  reader  will  pause  an  instant  before  he 
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bestows  his  afisent,  'but  I  hope  it  will  only  be  for  an 
instant.  The  attitude  of  Chabrias  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  preoisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Borghese 
statue.  The  lance  thrown  forward  ("  projecta  hasta  ")  is 
common  to  both;  but  commentators  explain  ''obnixo 
genu  scuto  '*  by  "  obnixo  in  scutum  " — "  obfirmato  genu 
ad  scutum  ";  Chabrias  showed  his  men  how  they  should 
lean  with  their  knees  against  their  shields,  and  behind 
them  await  the  enemy ;  the  statue,  on  the  contrary,  raises: 
its  shield  on  high.  But  how  if  the  commenfiaftors  we^ 
wrong  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  words  "  dkiixo  genu 
scuto  ought  not  to  be  connected,  but  that  "obnixo  genu" 
and  "  scuto  "  should  be  taken  separately,  or  the  last  read 
with  the  following  words,  "  projectaque  hasta  "  ?  If  we 
only  insert  a  single  comma,  the  correspondence  between 
the  statue  and  description  is  complete.  The  statue  is  that 
of  a  soldier,  "  qui  obnixo  genu,^  scuto  projectaque  hasta 
impetum  hostis  excipit."  It  represents  Chabrias's  action, 
and  is  the  statue  of  Chabrias.  That  the  comma  is  really 
wanting  is  proved  by  the  que  affixed  to  the  jprcjecta,  which 
would  be  superfluous  if  "  obnixo  genu  scuto  "  were  con- 
nected; and,  in  fact,  some  editions  have  omitted  it  on 
that  account. 

The  form  of  the  characters  in  the  artist's  inscription 
upon  the  statue  coincides  exactly  with  the  great  antiquity 
which,  under  this  supposition,  must  be  accorded  to  the 
statue ;  and  Herr  Winckelmann  has  himself  inferred  from 
them  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  statues  now  in 
Home  on  which  the  masters  have  recorded  their  names. 
I  leave  it  to  his  acute  glance  to  determine  whether  he 
observes  anything  in  its  style  which  is  in  conflict  with 
my  opinion.     Should  he  honour  my  suggestion  with  his 

•  Similarly  Statins  uses  chnixa  pectora  (Thebaid.  lib.  vi.  863)  :^ 

'*.    .    .    mmpunt obnixa furentes 
Pectora," 

which  the  old  commentator  of  Barth  explains  by  **  smnma  vi  contra 
nitentia."  Ovid  also  (Halieut.  ii.)  uses  ohnixa  fronted  when  speaking 
of  the  "  scarus  '*  endeavouring  to  force  its  way  through  the  fish-trap,  not 
with  its  head,  hut  with  its  tail. 

**Non  audet  radiis  obnixa  occurrerc  fronte." 
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approval,  I  shall  flatter  myself  that  I  have  produced  a 
bitter  instance  of  how  happily  the  claBsical  authors  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  aneient  works  of  art,  and  the  lattei 
in  their  turn  hy  the  former,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
wholo  of  Spence'B  folio. 


CHAPTER  SXrS. 


ive  and 


With  all  the  boundlesa  reading  and  most  e^ttensiTe  s 
minute  knowledge  of  art  which  Herr  "VVinckelmann  has 
applied  to  his  task,  he  has  worked  in  the  noble  confidence 
of  the  ancient  artists  who  expended  all  their  induatry 
upon  the  main  object,  and  either  executed  the  parts  of  less 
importance  with,  as  it  were,  intentional  negligence,  or 
left  them  altogether  to  the  hands  of  any  chance  artist. 

It  is  no  small  merit  to  have  only  fallen  into  faults  that 
any  one  might  have  avoided ;  faults  which  are  seen  at  the 
first  cursory  reading,  and  which  if  I  notice  at  all  it  is 
only  with  the  object  of  reminding  certain  people  who 
think  that  they  alone  have  eyes  that  they  are  not  worth 
remarMng. 

Already  in  his  writings  upon  the  imitation  of  Greoiaa 
works  of  art  Herr  Winckelmann  has  been  several  times 
misled  by  Junius.  Junius  is  a  very  insidious  author.  His 
whole  work  is  a  cento,  and  while  he  always  uses  the 
words  of  the  ancients  he  not  unfrequently  applies  passages 
to  painting  which  hear  reference  to  anything  rather  than 
painting  in  their  original  context.  When,  e.g.,  Herr 
Winckelmann  desires  to  teach  ua  that  perfection  can  no 
more  be  reFiched  by  the  mere  imitation  of  nature  in  art 
than  it  can  in  poetry,  and  that  the  painter  as  well  aa  poet 
must  prefer  the  iniposaihie,  which  is  probable,  to  the 
merely  possible,  he  adds,  "  the  possibility  and  truth  which 
Jjonginus  requires  of  a  painter,  bb  opposed  to  the  in- 
ci'edible  in  poetry,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it."  But 
this  addition  had  much  better  have  been  omitted,  for  it  es- 
hihits  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  two  greatest  critics 
on  art  which  is  altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  cot 
true  that  Longinua  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
makes  a  somewhat  similar  remark  upon  eloquence  and 
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the  art  of  poetry,  but  in  no  way  upon  poetry  and  painting. 
Xifs  S  €t€pw  Ti  rj  prfTopucTf  ff^avraxrioL  fiovXeraij  koX  er€pov  17  iropa 
jroiifraiSy  o^jc  &v  XoJSoi  (re,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Terentian;  ^ 
ov?  Sn  T^  fiiv  Iv  iroti}<T€t  tcXos  iarlv  (jarkrjii^,  rrj^  B*  iv  Aoyots 
Ivopycicu  And  again,  Ov  fi^v  dXXa  ra  fikv  irapa  rot$  TronTrois 
liv$iKiaT€pca^  ^€4  T^  wrepeicTrTOHrtv,  kolL  iraarry  to  iriorov  vire/a- 
aipovauv  rrjs  Sk  fnfjropu^  fj^avraaia^  kcCAAiotov  del  to  ejxTrpoKrov 
Kxu  ivaXrfit^,  Only  Juniiis  substitutes  painting  for  oratory; 
and  it  was  in  him,  and  not  in  Longinus,  that  Herr  Winokel- 
mann  read,^  '*  Prsesertim  oum  poeticaB  phantasisB  finis  sit 
CKirXi7^t9,  piotorisa  vero,  cvopyeta,  #cai  ra  fikv  irapa  rots  Troiiyrat?, 
nt  loquitar  idem  Longinus,"  &o.  True,  they  are  Lon- 
ginus's  words,  but  not  Longinus's  meaning. 

The  same  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  following 
observation:  "All  actions,"  he  says,^  "and  attitudes  of 
Oreek  figures  which  are  not  marked  by  the  character  of 
wisdom,  but  are  too  vehement  and  wild,  fell  into  a  fault, 
which  the  ancient  artists  called  parenthyraus"  The 
ancient  artists  ?  That  can  only  be  proved  out  of  Junius, 
for  parenthyrsus  was  a  technical  term  in  rhetoric,  and 
perhaps,  as  the  passage  in  Longinus  appears  to  intimate, 
used  only  by  Theodorus.  Tovrw  Trapcuccirat  rpLrov  ti  KojcCa^ 
ctSos  Iv  Tot9  TraBrjfnKoZ^  oir^p  6  ©io^tapo^  TrapivOvpaov  iKoXeC 
€OTt  Sc  irado^  ojcaipov  koX  Kfvovy  evOa  firi  Set  irdOovs'  rj  ajxerpov 
itvOa  fierpCov  Set.*  I  even  doubt  whether  generally  this 
word  can  be  transferred  to  painting.  For  in  eloquence 
and  poetry  there  is  a  pathos  which  may  be  carried  to  its 
extreme  point  without  becoming  parenthyrsua.  It  is  only 
the  deepest  pathos  out  of  place  that  is  parenthyrsm.  But 
in  the  painting  extreme  pathos  would  always  be  paren- 
ihyrsua,  even  if  it  can  be  perfectly  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  person  who  expresses  it. 

According  to  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  varior^ 
inaccuracies  in  the  History  of  Art  have  arisen  merely  from 
Herr  Winckebnann  having  in  haste  consulted  Junius 
instead  of  the  originals.     For  instance,  when  he  is  proving 

»  irepl  "t^ovs,  Tfirifia  i^.    Edit.  T.  Fabri,  pp.  36-39. 

•  Do  Pictura  Vet.  lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  p.  33. 

■  Von  (lor  Nuclialimung  dor  Grieoh.  Worke,  &c.,  p.  23. 

*  Tfirjfia  fi\ 


I 


I 
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Ij^  examples  that  among  tlie  Greeks  all  excellence  in  every 
«rt  and  omft  was  especially  valued,  and  that  the  best 
workman  even  in  the  most  trifling  matters  might  suo- 
CL>t>d  in  immortaliziiig  Ms  name,  he  quotes  among  others 
the  following  instauoe:*  "We  know  the  name  of  a 
maker  of  particularly  accorata  balances  or  pairs  of  scales : 
it  ia  Parthenios."  Herr  Winckelmann  can  only  have 
read  the  words  of  Jnvenal  to  which  he  is  here  referring, 
"Lanoes  Parthenio  foetus,"  in  the  list  of  Junius;  for  if 
he  had  referred  to  Juvenal  himself  he  would  not  have 
been  misled  by  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  "  lani," 
but  would  have  seen  at  once  frum  the  context  that  the 
poet  waa  speaking,  not  of  balances  and  scales,  but  of 
platea  and  dishes.  Juvenal  is  praising  Catullus  beoanse 
in  a  perihvua  iitorm  at  sea  he  had  done  as  the  beaver  dues 
•who  mutilates  himself  to  save  hia  life,''  and  had  thrown 
all  his  mo«t  valuable  baggage  overboard,  in  onler  that  he 
aad  tlia  iiliip  might  not  go  down  together.  These  valu- 
ables he  dvauribes,  and  amongst  other  tilings  says — 

"  nie  noo  argentum  dnbitabat  mittere,  lances  ^^m 

Fartheuio  foctjis,  umic  cratcra  capacem  ^^H 

£t  dignnm  sitiente  Fholo,  vel  coujuge  TuacL  ^^H 

Adde  et  bascaudas  et  mille  escaria.  multura  ^^^| 
Cielati,  biberet  quo  callidus  emptor  Olynthi." 

What  can  lancea  mean  here,  joined  as  it  is  with  goblets 
and  kettles,  but  "plates  and  dishes"?  and  all  Juvenal 
intends  to  say  is  that  Catullus  threw  overboard  his  whole 
Bervice  of  plate,  among  which  were  some  emljossed  dishes 
of  the  workmanship  of  Partlionius.  "  PartheniuB  ctela- 
toria  nomen,"  says  an  old  scholiast.  But  when  Granga^us 
in  his  commentary  adds  to  this  name  "  sculptor,  de  quo 
FliniuB,"  he  must  have  written  at  haphazard,  for  Pliny 
does  not  mention  any  artist  of  this  name. 

"Even,"  continues  Ilerr  Winckelmann,  "the  name  of 
the  saddler,  as  we  should  call  him,  who  made  Ajai's 
Itather  shield  has  been  preserved."  But  he  cannot  have 
derived  this  statement  from  the  authority  to  which  he 
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refers  his  reader,  viz.  from  Herodotos's  Life  of  Homer.  * 
Certainly  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  are  there  quoted  in  which 
the  poet  applies  the  name  of  IVchios  to  this  worker  in 
leather ;  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  properly  a  leather- 
worker  of  Homer*s  acquaintance  was  so  called,  whose 
name  was  inserted  as  a  proof  of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude.' 

cbrcSoMcc  Sk  xapw  koI  Tvyfuf  rt}  itkvtW  6s  i&i$aTO  avroi* 
Iv  T^  Nop  T€i;(€i,  vpoatkOovra  irpos  t6  (ricvrcibv,  iv  tois 
hrean  Karaitv^as  iv  tq  'IXtoSt  rots  B4i 

alas  8*  hff^^  ^X^e  KJiiptav  (Tokos  rfVT€  irvpyoVy 
•)(aXK€cv  hrrapotiov    o  ot  Tu;(tos  Kafie  r€v\iav 
^fcvroTOficDV  o\   optoTos,  *YA.27  &'t  oiKta  vaCiov. 

The  position,  therefore,  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  which 
Herr  Wmckelmann  intended  to  mamtain.  The  name  of 
the  saddler  who  made  Ajax's  shield  was  in  Homer's  time 
already  so  entirely  forgotten  that  the  poet  was  free  to 
substitute  a  completely  strange  name  in  its  stead. 

Various  other  trifling  faults  are  mere  errors  of  memory, 
or  refer  to  subjects  which  he  only  introduces  cursorily  as 
illustrations,  e,g, — 

It  was  Hercules,  and  not  Bacchus,  of  whom  Parrhasius 
boasted  that  he  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  in  the  same 
form  in  which  he  painted  him.® 

Tauriscus  was  not  a  native  of  Ehodes,  but  of  Tralles  in 
Lydia.* 

The  Antigome  was  not  the  first  of  Sophokles's 
tragedies.^° 

^  Herod,  de  Vita  HomerL    Edit  Weasel,  p.  756.    [v.  R  vii.  219.] 

s  Gesch.  der  Kunst,  yoL  i.  p.  176.  Plinius,  lib.  zxxv.  sect.  36.  Athen- 
»U8,  lib.  xii.  p.  543. 

•  Gesch.  der  Kunst,  vol.  li.  p.  353.  Plinius,  lib.  zxxyL  4, 10,  [Tatir- 
isci,  non  cselatoris  illius,  sed  Tralliani.*'] 

"  Gesoh.  dor  Kunst,  ii.  p.  328.  "The  Antigone,  his  first  tragedy, 
was  acted  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad."  The 
date  is  about  correct,  but  it  is  quite  incorrect  that  the  Antigone  was 
his  first  tragedy.  Samuel  Petit,  whom  Herr  Winckelmann  quotes  in  a 
note,  is  far  from  making  this  statement,  but  expressly  places  the  An- 
tigone in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad.  SophokleB,  in 
the  following  year,  accompanied  Permes  to  Samos ;  and  the  date  of  tliii 
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Bnt  I  refrain  from  maltiplying  such  trifles.    For  cen- 
BoriousBess  it  could  not  be  taken ;  bnt  whoever  knows  my 


expedition  can  be  filed  ooiumti^ly.  I  ehov  in  my  Life  of  Sapliokles,b; 
a  comparison  of  a  tuk^so^o  '•!  the  oldur  PHut,  tiukt  the  first  tragedy  of 
this  poet  WQB,  in  ali  probal.ilitj,  tlie  Trij.tulemus.  Pliny  ia  speakiiis 
(lib.  XTiii,  set  12)  of  liio  different  qualitioa  of  coni  in  different  coun- 
triea;  and  <ioticiudt»;  "  Hffi  f uele  sautetitiffi,  Alcxaiidru  Mugno  recnante, 
eum  olariflaima  fait  Orecin,  nlqae  in  tolo  tcrmrum  orbo  jiotantiflBima ; 
ita  taiaeu  nt  ante  moctem  ejiu  annis  Tere  CXLV.  Soplioctes  pooln  in 
fabula  Triptolomo  frnmeutum  Italioum  anta  i^uucta  Uudaverit,  ad  ver- 
bnm  traiuuta  eententia  : — 

Et  fortiiuatam  ItaJiam  l>umento  oimere  caodido," 
It  18  truD  that  tlio  flrat  tragedy  of  Soplioklcia  is  cot  exprosaly  spoken  o( 
liBre;  but  it  pruToa  lliat  ita  date,  wbioh  Flutarali  and  tlie  S<^DliiiBt  auil 
the  Arundel  marUea  all  agree  in  placing  in  the  Bcventy-gevenlh  Olym- 
piad, coinoidea  ho  closely  with  the  jecir  wliich  Flinj  aaaigns  to  tbo 
Triptolemus,  that  this  liiet  mnst  be  allowed  to  huro  beex  the  first 
tragedy  of  Sopliokles.  The  colculatioa  ia  fairly  made  onl  Alexander 
died  in  the  hundred  and  fourteentli  Olympiad;  a  hnndredand  fortj-five 
Tears  are equirali^nt  tu  thirty-aix  Olympiads  and  a  year;  if  this  number 
be  Bubtraolod  from  the  total,  thore  remain  seventy-aeTen.  Sophoklea's 
TiipolBmuB  therefore  nua  publialied.  in  the  Geveuty-aeventh  Olympiad; 
Id  the  same  Olymjuod,  and  ctou,  as  I  prove,  in  tbu  laat  year  of  it,  his 
first  tragedy  was  acted.  The  conolusiou is  obvious;  they  were oneanil 
the  same  tragedy.  I  prove,  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  Petit  might 
luTeapBredhimself  the  trouble  of  writini<  the  wkde  half  of  the  chapter 
in  his  Miscellanea  (lib.  iti,  cap.  xviii.)  whiiJi  Wluckolmann  has  quoted.  - 
It  is  unneoesaniy  in  the  pnssage  iu  Pluiy  which  he  there  wimes  to 
amend  to  chango  the  name  of  tlie  archon  Apketi-m  into  Ilemotinn,  or 
ivc^iai.  He  hail  only  to  pass  from  the  third  year  of  the  soTCDty-soventh 
Olympiad  into  the  fourth,  and  he  would  have  fonnd  tiut  the  archon 
of  this  year  is  aa  riFtun,  if  not  oflouer,  callod  Aphesioa  by  ancient 
autliors,  as  he  is  Phsilon,  He  is  called  Phovlun  by  Diddorna  Biouliu, 
Dionysiua  HaticamasBeus,  and  by  the  anonyiaous  author  of  the  table 
of  the  Olympiads.  lie  Is  called  Aphoeion,  nn  the  other  hand,  on  tlio 
Arundel  marbles,  by  .^pellodnrus,  and  by  Dio((cnea  Loertiua,  who  is 

i noting  this  latter.  Plutarch  B[ieaks  of  him  under  butli  names  ;  in  the 
life  of  Theeous,  Phsailon ;  iu  llitbt  nf  Cimnn,  .^phoaion.  The  oonjecture 
of  PaJmoriusia  therefore  rendered  probable: "  Aphesioiiem  et  I'liadonem 
ArehontuB  fuisae  oponyiais;  80iliait,anoiumagi8tratumortuo,  suffuctua 
fnit  alter"  (E^ercit.  p.  452).  Ilorr  Winokelmann,  as  I  opportunely 
reooUuct,  baa  alloned  another  error  concerning  Sojihokles  to  creep  into 
his  fltet  wurk  on  the  Imitation  of  Grecian  Works  of  Art  (p.  S).  "  Tlio 
most  bountiful  young  jieoplo  danced  uncliid  npoii  the  sta^.and  Supho- 
kles,  the  great  Sophoklca,  was,  in  hia  yootli,  the  first  who  exhibited  this 
— eotacte  to  hia  fellow-citizens."  Siiphokles  never  danced  unclad  upon 
e  atagu.    Uc  did  dance  around  (ho  tripldes  after  the  victeryof  Sola- 
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esteem  fixr  Heir  Winokelmann  might  oonsider  it 

miSb  AiBOocding  to  some  anihors,  he  was  naked  when  he  did  so ;  but 
aooofdinff  to  o&n,  he  was  clothed  ( Athen.  lib.  L  p.  m.  20).  Sopholdes 
wafl^  h&net^  one  of  the  boys  who  were  carried  over  to  Salamia  for 
seoarify ;  and  it  was  upon  this  island  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
tnigio  mnse  to  assemble  her  three  favourites  in  a  typical  gradation. 
The  bold  JBSsohylus  oontributed  to  the  victory ;  the  young  oophokles 
daooed  aiound  the  trophies ;  and  Euripides  was  bom  upon  that  same 
fRtmiete  iaie  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory. 
^  [Mfm^kr^iUgf  deaUiig  im  ki^  a  woitl  fbuud  in  lIu8ycJiias.~£oiJ 


HOW  THE  ANCIENTS  EEPRESENTED 

DEATH. 

[This  essay  was  published  separately  in  1769.     It  has  not 

been  translated  beibie,] 


INTEODTJOnON. 


-•o*- 


The  indisputable  fact  that  nearly  all  Lessing's  works  owe 
their  existence  to  some  personal  impetus  has  gained  him 
the  undesirable  reputation  of  being  a  kind  of  philosophical 
Ishmaelite.  But  this  is  not  absolutely  the  case.  Lessing 
did  not.  attack  his  contemporaries  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
aggression,  but  because  as  Heine  so  well  expresses  it  "  he 
was  the  living  critique  of  his  period."  Polemics  were 
his  delight  in  so  far  as  he  hoped  to  rectify  what  was 
erroneous  and  hence  when  he  saw  himself  or  others 
unjustly  attacked,  he  at  once  flew  to  his  pen.  But  it 
was  not  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  held  to  be  the  truth.  After  the  publication  of  the 
'  Laokoon,'  a  certain  Klotz,  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  published  a  very  unwarrantable  attack  upon  its 
accuracy  and  scholarship,  and  among  other  matters,  he 
accused  Lessing  of  having  been  guilty  of  "  an  unpardon- 
able fault."  Such  an  accusation  from  such  a  quarter 
highly  exasperated  Lessing,  who  was  moreover  in  an 
irritable  state  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his 
scheme  with  the  Hamburg  theatre.  This  induced  him 
to  write  his  *  Antiquarian  Letters,'  which  were  true 
polemics,  but  it  also  led  him  to  write  his  little  essay 
'How  the  Ancients  represented  Death,'  which  he  was 
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very  desirous  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  it  birth,  though  it  had  also  been 
prompted  by  a  remark  of  Klotz's.  Klotz  had  averred,  in 
reply  to  Lessing's  assertion  in  a  note  of  the  *  Laokoon ' 
that  the  ancients  never  represented  death  as  a  skeleton, 
that  they  constantly  thus  represented  it  and  referred  to 
figures  of  skeletons  found  on  gems  and  reliefs.  Klotz  had 
here  confounded  two  distinct  ideas,  and  Lessing,  attracted 
by  the  theme,  wrote  this  short  essay  to  prove  his  theory. 
The  result  was  that  his  idea  of  the  genius  with  a  reversed 
torch  as  a  personification  of  death  was  eagerly  accepted  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  glad  to  banish  the  grinning 
skeleton  of  Christian  and  medisBval  art.  Goethe  in 
*  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung '  expresses  the  joy  with  which 
the  essay  was  greeted.  A  few  archaeologists  differed  from 
Lessing  in  his  interpretation  of  Fausanias,  concerning  the 
crossing  of  the  feet,  among  them  Heyne  suggested  that 
**  bent  outwardly  "  may  be  intended  in  lieu  of  "  crossed," 
but  agreed  with  Lessing  that  "crooked"  could  never 
have  been  meant.  Such  philological  niceties  do  not 
detract  from  the  excellence  of  the  whole,  and  this  little 
investigation  has  become  a  classic  among  Lessing's 
works,  praised  even  by  Qoeie  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
bitter  feud« 
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Not  indeed  that  I  do  not  consider  our  present  publio  to 
be  too  delicately  averse  to  all  that  is  called  polemics, 
or  reaemHcH  it.  It  Beems  as  thoTigh  it  wished  to  forget 
that  it  owes  the  elucidation  of  many  an  important  point 
to  mere  contradiction,  and  tha,t  mankind  would  be  of  one 
mind  on  no  subject  in  the  world  if  they  had  aa  yet  never 
■wrangled  about  anything. 

"  Wrangled,"  for  so  politcnoGS  names  all  disoussion. 
Wrangling  has  become  something  so  unmannerly  that  wa 
miist  be  less  ashamed  of  hatred  and  calumny  than  of 
controversy. 

If  however  the  greater  part  of  the  public,  which  will  not 
hear  of  controversial  writings,  consisted  of  authors,  then  it 
might  perhaps  be  something  else  than  mere  politeness  that 
was  intolerant  of  a  polemical  tone.  It  is  so  displeasing  to 
egotism  and  self-conoeit  I  It  is  so  dangerous  to  the  sur- 
reptitious reputation  I 

And  truth,  they  say,  so  rarely  gains  thereby. — So 
rarely  ?  Granted  that  as  yet  truth  has  been  established 
through  no  contest;  yet  nevertheless  truth  has  gained  by 
every  controversy.  Controversies  have  atimulated  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  have  kept  prejudice  and  authority 
in  constant  convulsion;  in  brief,  have  hindered  gildrf 
untruth  from  taking  root  in  the  place  of  truth. 

Neither  can  I  share  the  opinion  that  controversies  are 
only  demanded  by  the  most  important  truths.  Importance 
is  a  relative  idea,  and  what  is  very  unimportant  in  one 
respect  may  become  very  important  in  another.  As  a  con- 
stituent of  our  cognition  one  truth  ia  therefore  as  important 
as  another ;  and  whoever  is  indifferent  in  the  most  trifling 
matter  to  truth  and  untruth,  will  never  persuade  me  that 
he  loves  truth  merely  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

I  will  not  impose  my  way  of  thinking  concerning  this 
matter  on  any  one.  Bnt  I  may  at  least  beg  him  who 
differs  from  me  most  widely,  if  he  intends  to  speak  publicly 
of  this  investigation,  to  forget  that  it  is  aimed  at  any  one. 
Let  him  enter  upon  the  subject  and  keep  silence  concern- 
ing the  personagea.  Tt>  which  of  these  the  art  critic  ia 
most  inclined,  which  he  holds  in  general  to  be  the  best 
writer,  nobody  demands  to  know  from  him.     AU  that  is 

paired  to  leain  from  him  is  this,  whether  he,  on  his  part. 
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has  aught  to  place  in  the  scale  of  the  one  or  the  other 
which  in  the  present  instance  would  turn,  or  further 
weight  the  scales.  Only  such  extra  weight,  frankly 
accorded,  makes  him  that  which  he  wishes  to  be ;  but  ho 
must  not  fancy  that  his  mere  bold  enunciation  would  bo 
such  an  extra  weight.  If  he  be  the  man  who  overtopa 
ns  both,  let  him  seize  the  opportunity  to  instruct  us 
both. 

Of  the  irregularity  which  he  will  soon  perceive  in 
my  work,  he  may  say  what  likes  him  best.  If  only  he 
does  not  let  the  subject  be  prejudiced  thereby.  I  might 
certainly  have  set  to  work  more  systematically ;  I  might 
have  placed  my  reasons  in  a  more  advantageous  light ;  I 
might  still  have  used  this  or  that  rare  or  precious  book ; 
indeed  what  might  I  not  have  done ! 

It  is  moreover  only  on  long-known  monuments  of 
ancient  art  on  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  my  investigation.  Treasures  of  this  kind 
are  daily  brought  to  light,  and  I  myself  should  wish  to  be 
among  those  who  can  first  satiate  their  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. But  it  would  be  singular  if  only  he  should  be 
deemed  rich  who  possesses  the  most  newly  minted  money. 
It  is  rather  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  have  too  much  to 
do  with  this  before  its  true  value  has  been  established 
beyond  question. 

The  antiquarian  who,  to  prove  a  new  assertion,  refers  us 
to  an  ancient  work  of  art  that  only  he  knows,  that  he  has 
first  discovered,  may  be  a  very  honest  man,  and  it  would 
be  sad  for  research  if  this  were  not  the  case  with  seven- 
eighths  of  the  confraternity.  But  he,  who  grounds  his 
assertion  only  on  that  which  a  Boissard  or  Pighius  has 
seen  a  hundred  or  more  years  before  him,  can  positively 
be  no  cheat,  and  to  discover  something  new  in  the  old,  is 
at  least  as  laudable,  as  to  confirm  the  old  through  the 
new* 


VOL.  in.  N 


ITerb  Klotz  always  thinke  lie  is  at  my  hee'^.  Bni 
always  when  I  turn  to  look  after  him  at  his  cal],  I  see 
liim  wandering  in  a  c1ou<i  of  dust,  quite  at  one  side  on  a 
I'nul  that  I  have  never  trodden.  "  Herr  Leasing,"  bo  runs 
liis  latt-st  call  of  this  nature,'  "  will  permit  me  to  assign  to 
Ilia  assertion  that  the  ancient  artists  didnot  represent  death 
as  a  skeleton  ('  Laokoon,'  cb.  id.  note,)  the  same  value  as  to 
his  two  other  propositions,  that  the  ancients  never  repre- 
sented a  fury,  or  a  hovering  figure  without  wings.  He 
cannot  even  persuade  himself  that  the  recumbent  bronze 
skeleton  which  rests  with  one  arm  on  a  cinerary  urn  in 
the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Florence,  is  a  real  antique.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  more  easily  persuaded,  if  he  looked  at  the 
fugravod  gems  on  which  a  complete  skeleton  is  por- 
trayed facu  Buonarotti,  '  Osb.  sopr.  ale.  Vetri,'  t.  xxxviii.  3, 
nmt  Lippert's  •  Daktyliothek,'  ^nd  1000,  n.  998).  In  the 
Museum  Florcntinnm  this  skeleton  to  which  an  old  man 


nvla  1, 8S  nott  8,  and  espedullr  73,  note  1.] 
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in  a  sitting  attitude  is  playing  something  on  the  flute  is 
likewise  to  be  seen  on  a  gem.  (See  *■  Les  Satires  de  Perse, 
par  Sinner/  p.  30.)  But  engraved  stones  belong  to 
allegory,  Herr  Lessing  will  say.  Well  then  I  refer  him 
to  the  metallic  skeleton  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  (see 
'  Ficoroni  Oemmas  antiq.  rarior.'  t.  viii.).  If  he  is  not  yet 
satisfied,  I  will  over  and  above  remind  him  that  Herr 
Winckelmann,  in  his  'Essay  on  Allegory,'  p.  81,  has 
already  taken  notice  of  two  ancient  marble  urns  in  Home 
on  which  skeletons  stand.  If  my  numerous  examples  are 
not  tedious  to  Herr  Lessing,  I  will  still  add '  Sponii  Miscell. 
Antiq.  Erud.'  sect.  i.  art.  III.,  especially  No.  6.  And  since 
I  have  once  taken  the  liberty  to  note  some  things  against 
him,  I  must  refer  him  to  the  splendid  collection  of  painted 
vases  possessed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  show  him  another 
fury  on  a  vase  (Collection  of  Etruscan,  Grecian,  and 
Eoman  antiquities  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Hamilton,  No.  6)." 

It  is,  by  Heaven,  a  great  liberty,  forsooth,  to  contradict 
me !  And  whoever  contradicts  me  must  I  suppose  be  very 
careful  whether  he  is  tedious  to  me  or  no ! 

Unquestionably  a  contradiction  such  as  Herr  EJotz 
charges  me  with,  is  enough  at  any  rate,  to  put  the  coolest,^ 
calmest  man  out  of  temper.  If  I  say  "  it  is  not  yet  night,'*" 
then  Herr  Klotz  say»,  "  but  it  is  long  past  noon."  If  I 
say  "  seven  and  seven  do  not  make  fifteen,"  then  he  says,. 
"  but  seven  and  eight  do  make  fifteen."  And  this  is  what 
he  calls  contradicting  me,  confuting  me,  convicting  me 
of  unpardonable  errors. 

I  beg  of  him  for  one  moment  to  have  rather  more= 
recourse  to  his  understanding  than  to  his  memory. 

I  have  asserted  that  the  ancient  artists  did  not  repre- 
sent Death  as  a  skeleton,  and  I  assert  it  still.  But  is  to 
say  that  the  ancient  artists  did  not  represent  Death  as 
a  skeleton  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  never 
represented  a  skeleton  at  all?  Is  there  absolutely  no 
difference  between  these  two  sentences,  so  that  he  who 
proves  the  one  must  needs  prove  the  other  ?  that  he  who 
denies  the  one  must  needs  deny  the  other  ? 

Here  is  an  engraved  gem,  and  a  marble  urn,  and  there 
a  brazen  image;   all  are  undoubtedly  antique,  and  all 
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TeprcBpntaBteleton.  Very  good.  Who  does  not  know  tliia  7 
Who  can  hulp  knowing  this  if  there  is  nothinj;  amiss  with 
IlIb  fingers  and  eyes,  as  suon  as  he  wishes  to  know  it? 
Must  antique  works  of  art  be  always  construed  alio* 
gorically  ? 

These  antique  works  of  art  represent  steletons  ;  but  do 
these  skeletons  represent  Death  ?  Must  a  skeleton  of  nocea- 
Bity  represent  Death,  the  personified  abstraction  of  Death, 
the  deity  of  Death  ?  Why  should  not  a  skeleton  simply 
lepresent  a  Bkcleton?     Why  not  even  something  else  ? 


INQUinT. 

Herr  Slotz's  Qcumen  goes  far !  I  need  not  answer  him 
more,  but  yet  I  will  do  more  than  I  need.  Since  soma 
other  Bchofars  more  or  leas  share  Herr  Klotz's  perverse 
idea,  I  will  establish  two  things  for  their  benefit. 

Firstly ;  that  the  ancient  artists  really ropresented  Death, 
the  deity  of  Death,  under  quite  another  iniivge  than  that 
of  a  skeleton. 

Secondly;  that  the  ancient  artists,  when  they  repre- 
sented a  skeleton,  meant  by  this  skeleton  something  quite 
difierent  from  Death  aa  the  deity  of  Death. 

I.  The  ancient  artists  did  not  portray  Death  as  a  skeleton, 
for  they  portrayed  him  accoriHng  to  the  Homeric  idea,' 
.  as  the  twin  brother  of  Sleep,  and  represented  both  Death 
and  Sleep,  w^th  that  likeness  between  them  which  we 
naturally  expect  in  twins.  On  a  cheat  of  cedarWood  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Elia,  they  both  rested  as  hoys  in 
the  arms  of  Night.  Only  the  one  was  white,  the  other 
black;  the  one  slept,  the  other  seemed  to  sleep;  both  with 
their  feet  crossed.* 

Here  I  will  invoke  a  principle  to  which,  probably,  very 
few  exceptions  wilt  bo  found,  namely  this,  that  the  aneienta 
feithfully  retained  the  sensuous  representation  whic^h  had 
once  been  given  to  an  ideal  being.  For  even  though  such 
representations  are  arbitrary,  and  every  one  has  an  Cfjual 
right  to  conceive  them  thus  or  thua,  yet  the  aneienta  held 
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it  good  and  needfal  that  the  late  oomers  should  waive  this 
ri^t  and  follow  the  first  inventor.  The  cause  is  clear: 
without  this  general  uniformity  no  general  recognition  is 
possible. 

Consequently  this  resemblance  of  Death  to  Sleep,  once 
accepted  by  the  Greek  artists,  will,  according  to  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  always  observed  by  them.  It  showed 
itself  indubitably  on  the  statues  which  these  two  beings 
had  at  Lacedaemon,  for  they  reminded  Pausanias^  of 
Homer's  representation  of  them  as  brothers. 

Now  what  most  distant  resemblance  with  Sleep  can  be 
conceived,  if  Death  stood  beside  him  as  a  mere  skeleton  ? 

"Perhaps,"  writes  Winckelmann,*  "Death  was  thus 
portrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gades,  the  modem  Cadiz, 
who  among  all  peoples  were  the  only  one  who  worshipped 
Death." 

Now  Winckelmann  had  not  the  faintest  reason  for  this 
"  perhaps."  Philostratus'^  only  says  of  the  Gaditani  "  that 
they  were  the  only  people  who  sang  paeans  to  Death." 
He  does  not  even  name  a  statue,  not  to  mention  that  he  gives 
us  no  reason  whatever  to  presume  that  this  statue  repre- 
sented a  skeleton.  Finally,  what  has  the  representation 
of  the  Gaditani  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  It  is  a  question 
of  the  symbolical  pictures  of  the  Greeks,  not  of  those  of 
the  barbarians. 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  I  cannot  concur  with 
Winckelmann  in  rendering  the  words  of  Philostratus,  rbv 
Odvarov  fjLovoL  avOptairtav  wauLVL^ovTcu,  as  "  the  Gaditani  were 
among  all  peoples  the  only  one  who  worshipped  Death." 
Worshipped  says  too  little  for  the  Gaditani,  and  denies  too 
much  of  the  other  peoples.  Even  among  the  Greeks 
Death  was  not  wholly  unreverenced.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Gaditani  was  only  this,  that  they  held  the  deity  of 
Death  to  be  accessible  to  entreaty,  that  they  believed  that 
they  could  by  sacrifices  and  paeans  mollify  his  rigour  and' 
delay  his  decrees.  For  paeans  mean  in  their  si)ecial  sense, 
songs  sung  to  a  deity  to  avert  some  evil.  Philostratas 
seems  to  refer  to  the  passage  in  -ZEschylus,  where  it  is 

*  Laconic,  cap.  xix.  p.  253.  *  Allego.  p.  83. 

*  Vita  Apoll.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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said  of  Doath,  that  he  is  the  only  oni;  among  th"^ 
who  regards  no  gifts  and  honco  has  no  altars,  tu  whom  n 
pfeane  are  sung : 

OiS   ion,  ^u)/ios,   otSi  TTCuiovi^fTai. 

Winctelmann  himself  mentions  in  his  'Essay  on  Alle- 
gory '  regarding  Sleep,^  that  on  a  gravestone  in  the  Palazzo 
AllMmi,  yicep  is  represented  as  a  young  genius  restiog  on 
a  reversed  torch,  "beside  his  brother  Death,  "  and  just  so 
represented  these  two  genii  may  be  found  on  a  cinerary 
um  in  the  CoUegio  Clonientino  in  Eonie."  I  wish  ho  had 
reoollected  this  representation  when  dealing  with  Death 
itself.  Then  we  should  not  miaa  the  only  genuine  and 
general  representation  of  Death  where  be  fHrmshoB  us 
only  with  various  allegories  of  various  modes  of  dying. 

We  might  also  wish  that  Winekelmann  had  described 
the  two  raouumente  sonaewhat  more  precisely.  But  he 
says  very  little  about  them,  and  this  little  is  not  as  defi- 
nite as  it  might  be.  Sleep  leans  upon  a  reversed  torch ; 
but  does  Death  do  so  too  ?  and  exactly  in  the  same  way? 
Is  there  not  any  distinction  between  both  genii?  and  what 
is  it?  I  do  not  know  that  these  moniiments  have  been 
much  known  elsewhere  where  one  might  And  an  answer 
for  oneself. 

However  they  are,  happily,  not  unique  of  their  kind. 
Winekelmann  did  not  notice  anything  on  them  that  was 
not  noticeable  on  others  that  Lad  been  kno\vn  long  before 
him.  Ho  saw  a  young  genius  with  a  reversed  torch  and 
the  distinct  superscription  Somno  ;  but  on  a  gravestone  in 
Boissard'  we  see  the  same  figure,  and  the  inscription  Sumno 
OreHtilia  Filia  leaves  us  as  little  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 
It  often  occurs  in  the   same  p  w    h  on, 

indeed  on  more  than  one  gra\  pha  us  it 

occui-s  in  dupbcate.*    Now  wh       ah  ye  milar 

duplication  can  the  other  mor     fi  h         b      wiu- 

brother   of    Sleep,   Death,   if     h  be  ur     of 

It  is  surprising  that  arcliaa      "i  h      d  enow 

this,   or  if  they   knew  it   sho  y       io 


•  p.  76, 


'  Topograph,  pwtc  iii.  p 
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{heir  expositions.  I  will  only  give  a  few  examples  of 
this. 

Before  all  others  I  remember  the  marble  sarcophagus 
which  Bellori  made  known  in  his  '  Admiranda/^  and  has 
explained  as  relating  to  the  last  fate  of  man.  Here  is 
shown  among  other  things  a  winged  youth  who  stands  in 
a  pensive  attitude  beside  a  corpse,  his  left  foot  crossing 
his  right,  his  right  hand  and  his  head  resting  on  a 
reversed  torch  supported  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and 
in  his  left  hand  which  grasps  the  torch,  he  holds  a  wreath 
with  a  butterfly.^®  This  figure,  says  Bellori,  is  Amor,  who 
is  extinguishing  the  torch,  that  is  to  say  the  affections, 
on  the  breast  of  the  dead  man.  And  I  say,  this  figure  is 
Death. 

Not  every  winged  boy  or  youth  need  be  an  Amor. 
Amor  and  the  swarm  of  his  brothers  had  this  formation  in 
common  with  various  spiritual  beings.  How  many  of  the 
race  of  genii  were  represented  as  boys?^^  And  what  had 
not  its  genius?  Every,  place,  every  man,  every  social 
connexion  of  mankind,  every  occupation  of  men  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest, ^^  yes  I  might  say,  every  inanimate 
thing,  whose  preservation  was  of  consequence,  had  its 
genius.  If  this  had  not  been  a  wholly  unknown  matter, 
to  Herr  Klotz  among  others  also,  he  would  surely  not  have 
spared  us  the  greater  part  of  his  sugary  story  of  Amor  on 
engraved  gems.^^  With  the  most  attentive  fingers  this 
great  scholar  searched  for  this  pretty  little  god  through 
all  engraved  books,  and  wherever  he  only  saw  a  little 
naked  boy,  there  ho  cried :  Amor !  Amor !  and  registered 
hin-.  quickly  in  his  catalogue.  I  wish  him  much  patience 
who  will  scrutinize  these  Klotzian  Amors.  At  each 
moment  he  will  have  to  eject  one  from  the  ranks.  But 
of  this  elsewhere. 

Enough  that  net  every  winged  boy  or  youth  must 
necessarilv  be  an  Amor :  for  then  this  one  on  the  monument 
of  Bellori  need  least  of  all  be  so. 

And  absolutely  cannot  so  be  !    For  no  allegorical  figure 

•  Tab.  Ixxix.  *»  [See  illustration,  p.  175.] 

"  Barthius  ad  Kutilii  lib.  i.  v.  327,  p.  121.  ^''  Ihid.  p.  128. 

'•  Ubcr  den  Nutzen  und  Gebr.  der  alt.  geschnitt.  St.  pp.  194-224, 
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may  be  oontradiotory  to  itself.  This  however  an  Amor 
■would  be  whose  work  it  ie  to  extinguiah  the  alTectiona 
in  the  breast  of  man.  Snch  an  Amor  is  jiut  on  this 
aooount  no  Amor. 

Rather  everything  that  is  about  and  on  this  winged 
youth  speaks  in  favour  of  the  figure  of  Death. 

For  if  it  had  only  been  proved  of  Sleep  that  the 
anoients  represented  him  as  a  young  genius  with  wings, 
this  alone  would  sufBcieiitly  justify  us  in  presuming  the 
same  of  his  twin  brother.  Death,  "tjotnni  Jdolum  senile 
fingitnr,"  Barth  ■wrote  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way  '•  to 
justify  his  punctuation  of  a  passage  in  Statius  ; 
"  Crimine  quo  merui,  juvenis  placidissime  di-vfim, 
QuoTo  erroro  miser,  donis  ut  solus  egerem 

Homne  tuia? " 

the  poot  implored  Sleep,  and  Barth  would  have  that  the 
poet  said  ^'uperiM  of  himself,  not  of  Sleep. 

"  Crimine  quo  merul  juvenis,  placidissime  divum,"  &c. 
So  bo  it.  because  at  a  pinch  so  it  might  be,  but  the  reason 
is  nevertheless  quite  futile.  Sleep  was  a  youthful  deity 
■with  all  poets,  he  lovod  one  of  the  Graces,  and  Juno,  in 
return  for  an  important  service,  gave  him  this  Grace  to  wife. 
And  yet  artists  are  declared  to  have  represented  him  as 
an  old  man?  That  could  not  be  credited  of  them,  even 
if  the  contrary  were  no  longer  visible  on  any  monument. 

But  not  only  Sleep,  as  we  see,  but  another  Slepp,  that 
can  be  no  other  than  Death,  is  to  bo  beheld  on  the  less 
known  monuments  of  Winokelmann,  and  on  those  more 
familiar  of  Boissard,  as  a  young  genius  ■with  reversed 
■torch.  If  Death  is  a  young  genius  there,  why  could  not 
also  a  young  genius  bo  Death  here?  And  must  ho  not  so 
be,  since,  besides  the  i-oversud  torch,  all  his  other  attri- 
butes are  the  most  beautiful,  most  eloquent  attributes  of 
Death? 

What  can  more  difitinctly  indicate  the  end  of  life  than 
an  extinguished,  reverseil  torch  ?  If  it  is  Sleep,  tliis  short 
interruption  to  life,  -who  hero  rests  on  siich  a  torch,  with 

V  much  greater  right  may  not  Death  do  so  ? 

"  Ad  Statium,  SUv,  y.  4. 
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The*  wings  too  are  even  more  fitly  liis  than  Sleep's. 
His  assanlt  is  even  more  sudden,  his  passage  more 
rapid. 

" Sen  me  tranquilla  Senectus 

Expeotat,  sen  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis'* 

^•says  Horace.^* 

And  the  wreath  in  his  left  hand  ?  It  is  the  mortuary 
garland.  All  corpses  were  wreathed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans;  wreaths  were  strewn  upon  the  corpse  by 
surviving  friends;  the  funeral  pile,  urn  and  monument 
were  decked  with  wreaths.^^ 

Finally,  the  butterfly  above  this  wreath?  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  butterfly  is  the  emblem  of  the  soul,  and 
especially  of  the  departed  soul  ? 

To  this  must  be  added  the  entire  position  of  the  figure, 
beside  a  corpse  and  leaning  upon  this  corpse.  What 
deity,  what  higher  being  could  and  might  take  this  posi- 
tion, save  Death  himself?  A  dead  body,  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  ancients,  polluted  all  that  approached  it,  and 
not  only  the  mortals  who  touched  it  or  did  but  behold  it, 
but  even  the  gods  themselves.  The  sight  of  a  corpse  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  all  of  them. 

€fJLOL  yap  ov  u€fJLLS  9C/tT0vs  opav 


Euripides"  makes  Diana  say  to  the  dying  Hippolytus. 
Yes,  to  avoid  this  spectacle  they  had  to  withdraw  as  soon 
as  the  dying  man  drew  his  last  breath.  For  Diana  con- 
tinues thus : 

ovS*  ofifia  )(paCv€LV  OavacLfKHCiv  c/cTrvooTs* 

— and  therewith  departs  from  her  favourite.  For  the  same 
reason  Apollo  says  in  the  same  poet  ^'  that  he  must  now 
depart  from  the  cherished  abode  of  Admetus  because 
Alkestis  nears  her  end. 

iy(a  Sc,  firj  fiLacrfid  fi    Iv  Sofiois  ftX?7» 
AciTTco  fieXdOpiiiv  twvSc  ffuXTaTrjv  OTiyrjv* 

»  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  i.  v.  57,  58. 

"  Car.  Paschalii  Coronariim,  lib.  iv.  c  5. 

"  Hippol.  V.  1437.  "  Ale.  v.  22,  23. 
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I  consider  this  circuiuBtanco,  that  the  goda  might  not 
pollute  themselvefi  by  the  Bight  of  a  corjiae,  as  very  cogent 
in  this  place.  It  is  a  second  reason  why  it  cannot  be  Amor 
who  stands  beside  the  corpse,  and  is  also  a  reason  against 
all  the  other  gods,  the  one  god  alone  excepted  who  cannot 
uoasihly  pollute  himself  by  regarding  a  corpse,  Death 
himself. 

Or  is  it  thought  that  perchance  yet  another  deity  is  to 
be  excepted,  namely,  the  espociiu  genius,  the  especial 
guardian  spirit  of  man?  Would  it  then  be  something 
preposterous,  it  might  be  said,  if  a  man's  genius  stood 
mourning  beside  his  body,  since  its  vital  extinction  forces 
him  to  separate  from  it  for  ever?  Yet  even  though  this 
idea  woiud  not  be  preposterous,  it  would  be  wholly 
opposed  to  the  ancient  mode  of  thouglit,  according  to 
which  even  a  man's  gaardian  spirit  did  not  await  his 
actual  death,  but  parted  from  him  before  the  total  separa- 
tion of  body  and  soul  ensued.  This  is  manifestly 
attested  by  several  pasBagaa,"  and  consequently  this 
genius  cannot  be  the  especial  genius  of  the  just  departed 
mortal  on  whose  breast  he  ia  resting  Ms  torctu 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  peculiarity  in  his  posi- 
tion. I  seem  to  find  in  it  a  confirmation  of  a  conjecture 
which  I  advanced  in  the  same  part  of  the  Laokoon.'"  This 
conjecture  encouaitcred  objections ;  it  may  now  be  seen 
whether  on  good  grounds. 

When  namely  Fausanias  describes  the  representation 
on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Elis,  above 
named,  where  among  other  things  there  appears  a  woman 
■who  holds  in  her  right  arm  a  white  sleeping  boy,  and  in 
her  left  a  black  boy,  KadeiiSom  (o/kotq,  which  may  equally 
mean  "  who  resembles  the  sleeping  boy "  as  "  who  seems 
to  sleep,"  he  adds :  dfujioTipovi  SiEOTpo^^Efous  thus  TniSaf. 
These  words  are  rendered  by  the  Latin  translator  as  dii- 
lortU  utrinque  pedibus,  and  by  the  French  as  les  pleda  eontre- 
/aits.  I  asked  to  what  purpose  the  crooked  feet  here? 
How  come  Sleep  and  Death  by  these  unshapely  limbs? 
What  are  they  meant  to  indicate  ?     And,  at  a  loss  for  an 


'  Wonna, Excroit.iii.de  Gcmis,onp, 2,§T.    "  iJeeabove,p.73aot«i 
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Answer,  ^I  proposed  to  translate  Sicorpa/jificvovs  tov^  iroSa^ 
not  by  "  croosed "  but  by  "  crossed  feet,"  because  this  is 
the  usual  position  of  sleepers,  and  Sleep  is  thus  repre- 
sented on  ancient  monuments. 

It  will  be  needful  first  to  quote  the  whole  passage  in  its 
connected  form,  because  Sylburg  deemed  an  emendation 
necessary  in  those  very  words.  ireTroLrjraL  SI  ywrj  ^ai8a 
XevKhv  KaOcvBovra  ave^ovca  rg  Se^t^  X^^P^>  ''^  ^^  eripq.  fiiXava 
^€t  vcuSa  KoJdeuhovri  coiicora,  a^^orepovs  Siearpafjifiivov^  tovs 
ir6Sas»  Sylburg  deemed  Stcorpa/jt/Acvovs  objectionable,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  read  SLearrpafifievov 
instead,  because  it  is  preceded  by  ioUoTa,  and  both  refer  to 
watSa.*^  Now  this  change  would  not  only  be  superfluous, 
but  also  quite  false.  Superfluous,  because  why  should  this 
SiaaTp€<l>€a'6cu  refer  just  to  TratSa,  since  it  may  as 
well  refer  to  ap.<f>oTipov^  or  TroSds?  False,  because  thus 
ofK^orepovs  could  only  belong  to  7ro8as,  and  we  should  have 
to  translate  **  crooked  in  both  feet,"  while  it  still  refers  to 
the  double  TratSa,  and  wo  must  translate  "  both  with  crooked 
feet."  That  is  to  say,  if  Stccrrpa/x/icVo?  hero  means  crooked 
and  can  mean  crooked  at  all ! 

Now  I  must  confess  that  when  I  wrote  the  passage  in 
the  *  Laokoon,'  I  know  of  no  reason  why  Sleep  and  Death 
should  be  depicted  with  crooked  feet.  Only  afterwards 
I  found  in  Rondel  ^^  that  the  ancients  meant  to  denote  by 
these  crooked  feet,  the  ambiguity  and  fallaciousness  of 
dreams.  But  on  what  is  this  action  founded?  and  what 
does  it  mean  ?  What  it  should  explain,  it  would  only  half 
explain  at  best.  Death  surely  is  dreamless,  and  yet  Death 
has  the  same  crooked  feet.  For,  as  I  have  said,  dp.<l>oT€povs 
must  needs  refer  to  the  preceding  double  TratSa,  else 
afjL(f>oT€pov<;  taken  with  tovs  TroSas  would  be  a  very  shallow 
pleonasm.  If  a  being  has  crooked  feet  at  all,  it  follows 
of  itself  that  both  feet  are  crooked. 

But  if  some  one  only  on  this  account  submitted  to  Syl- 
burg's  reading  (Sico-rpa/A/xej'ov  for  hu(rrpap.p.€vov<i)  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  the  crooked  feet  to  Sleep  alone  ?    Then 

2^  Bectius  difffTpafifievov,  lit  antea  ioiKora,  respiciuut  enim  accusa* 
tivum  iratda, 
**  Expos.  Signi  vcteris  ToUiani,  p.  294.    Fortuitorum  Jaoobi  ToUii. 
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let  this  obetinate  man  show  me  any  antique  Sleep  ■witii 
Buoh.  feet.  There  are  enougli  atatucs  as  well  as  ba»-reliefi 
extant,  which  archajologiets  nnanimously  recognise  as 
Sleep.  Where  is  there  one  on  which  orooketl  feet  can  as 
mucdi  as  be  suspected? 

What  follows  honoe  ?  If  tha  crooked  feet  of  Death  and, 
Sloop  cannot  be  satisfaotorily  interpreted  ;  if  crooked  feet 
aaaigned  to  the  latter  are  not  in  any  antique  representa- 
tion, then  I  think  nothing  follows  more  naturally  than 
the  preanmption  that  the  crooked  feet  here  are  a  mere 
conceit.  I*hey  are  founded  on  the  single  passage  in 
Fansanias,  on  a  single  word  in  that  passage,  and  this 
word  is  over  and  above  capable  of  quite  another  meaning, 

For  Sttrrrpaiifitvoi  from  Siaarpt^ftciv  does  not  mean  only 
"crooked,"  "  bent,"  as  "  distorted  "  in  general,  "  brought 
out  of  its  direction  " ;  not  so  much  torluogin,  dietortua,  as 
tibliqttiis,  franscersus,  and  irjaa;  Sitrrrpofiiitvoi  can  be  trans- 
lated as  well  by  transyerse,  obliquely  placed  feet,  as  by 
crooked  feet ;  indeed  it  is  better  and  more  accurately  ren- 
dered by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 

But  that  Sitirrpa/ifio'os  could  be  thus  translated  would 
be  little  to  the  point.  T!io  apparent  meaning  is  not 
always  the  true  one.  The  following  is  of  gi^eater  weight 
and  gives  a  oomploto  turn  to  the  scale ;  to  translate  irdSa« 
Bitmpafiiiivoi  as  I  suggest  by  "  with  crossed  feet "  is,  in  the 
case  of  Death  as  well  as  of  Sleep,  not  only  most  beautiful 
and  appropriate  in  meaning,  bat  is  also  often  to  be  seen 
on  ancient  monuments. 

Crossed  feet  are  tha  natural  attitude  of  a  sleeper  when 
fllaeping  a  quiot  healthful  sleep.  This  position  has 
unanimously  been  given  by  the  ancient  artiste  to  every 
person  whom  they  wished  to  depict  in  such  sleep.  Thus 
the  so-called  Cleopatra  sleeps  in  the  Belvedere;  thus 
sleeps  the  Nymph  on  an  old  monument  in  Boissardj  vi 
Bleeps,  or  is  about  tit  sink  into  sleep,  the  Hermaphrodite 
of  Dioskurides.  It  would  bo  superfluous  to  multiply 
Buch  examples.  I  can  only  at  present  recall  one  ancient 
figure  sleeping  in  another  posture.  (Herr  Klotz  is  still 
very  welcome  to  run  quickly  over  pages  of  his  books  of 
engravings  and  show  me  several  more.)  But  this  single 
£gme  is  a  drunken  faun  too  overtaken  in  wine  for  a  quiet 
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sdeep.^  The  ancient  artists  observed  this  attitude  down 
to  sleeping  animals.  Th^  two  antique  lions  of  yellowish 
marble  among  the  royal  antiqtiities  at  Berlin  sleep  with 
their  fore-paws  crossed  and  rest  their  heads  on  them.  No 
bonder  therefore  that  Sleep  himself  has  been  repre- 
sented by  them  in  the  attitude  so  common  to  sleepers.  I 
have  referred  to  Sleep  in  Maffei^*  and  I  might  equally  well 
'have  referred  to  a  similar  marble  in  Tollius.  Maffei  also 
mentions  two  smaller  ones,  formerly  belonging  to  Con- 
'stable  Colonna,  little  or  in  no  respect  different. 

Even  in  waking  figures  the  posture  of  crossed  feet  is  a 
sign  of  repose.  Not  a  few  of  the  half  or  wholly  recum- 
bent figures  of  river  gods  rest  thus  on  their  urns,  and 
even  in  standing  persons  one  foot  crossing  the  other  is 
the  actual  attitude  of  pause  and  quiescence.  Therefore 
Mercuries  and  Fauns  sometimes  appear  in  this  position, 
especially  if  we  find  them  absorbed  in  their  flute-playing 
or  some  other  recreation. 

Now  let  all  these  probabilities  be  weighed  against  the 
Inere  downright  contradictions  with  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  my  explanation.  The  pro- 
foundest  is  the  following,  from  a  scholar  to  whom  1  am 
indebted  for  more  important  admonitions.  "  The  Lessing  ex- 
planation of  BL€aTpafifi€vovs  Tous^oSas,"  says  the  author  of  the 
'Kritischen  Walder,'^*  "seems  to  contradict  linguistic 
usage ;  and  if  we  are  to  venture  conjectures,  I  could  just 
as  well  say  *  they  slept  with  crossed  feet,'  i.e.  the  foot  of 
the  one  stretched  over  the  foot  of  the  other,  to  show  the 
relationship  of  Death  and  Sleep,"  &c. 

Against  linguistic  usage?  How  so?  Does  Stcorpaft- 
jiivoi  mean  anything  else  but  related?  and  must  all 
that  is  related  be  necessarily  crooked  ?  How  could  tho 
one  with  crossed  feet  be  named  more  exactly  and  better  in 
Greek  than  Suarpafifxeyov  (Kara)  tovs  7ro8as?  or  SLearpafifiivov^ 
Tovs  TToSasy  with  €xpvTa  understood  ?  I  do  not  know  in  tho 
least  what  there  is  herein  against  the  natural  meaning 
of  words  or  opposed  to  the  genuine  construction  of  the 

^  In  Maffei  (i  zciv.)  where  we  must  resent  the  taste  of  this 
commentator  who  desires  perforce  to  turn  such  an  indecent  figure  into 
a  Baochua.  "  Tabl.  cli.  "  [Herder,  Tb.] 
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language.      If  Pausaniaa  meunt  to  say  "  crookoil."  why- 
did  he  not  Tiae  the  UBual  word  o-koXios? 

There  is  undoubtedly  lauch  room  for  conjecture.  Bttt 
does  a  conjecture,  which  has  nothing  but  mere  possi- 
bility in  its  favour,  deserve  to  be  opposed  to  another  that 
wants  little  of  being  an  estabKsheu  truth  ?  Nay,  I  can 
sc£irce!y  allow  the  conjecture  that  is  opposed  to  mine  to 
be  even  possible.  For  the  one  boy  rested  in  the  one  arm, 
the  other  in  the  other  arm  of  Night ;  consequently  the 
ontwinement  of  the  feet  of  the  one  with  the  feet  of  the 
other  can  scarcely  be  understood. 

Finally,  assuming  the  possibility  of  this  enlacement. 
would  SitoTpoyi/iei'ous,  which  is  meant  to  express  it,  then  not 
also  mean  eomething  quite  different  from  crooked  ?  Woul^ 
not  this  meaning  bo  also  opposed  to  customary  usage? 
Would  not  the  conjecture  of  my  opponent  he  exposed  to 
the  difficulty  to  which  he  thinks  mine  is  exposed,  without 
having  a  single  one  of  the  recommendations  which  he 
cannot  deny  to  mine  ? 

To  return  to  the  plate  in  Bcllori's  collection.  If  it  is 
proved,  from  what  I  have  hitherto  adduced,  that  tha 
ancient  artists  represented  Sleep  with  ci'osBed  feet ;  if  it 
ia  proved  that  they  gave  to  Death  an  exact  resomblajice  to 
Sleep,  they  would  in  al!  probability  not  have  omitted  tp 
depict  Death  with  crossed  feet.  And  how,  if  this  very 
illustration  in  Belloid  werci  a  proof  of  this  ?  For  it  really 
stands  with  one  foot  crossing  the  other,  and  this  peculiarity 
of  attitude  can  serve  as  well,  I  think,  to  confirm  tha 
meaning  of  the  whole  figure,  as  the  elsewhere  demon- 
strated meaning  of  the  latter  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  characteristio  point  of  this  particular  attitude. 

But  it  must  be  nnderatood  that  I  should  not  form  my 
conclusions  so  rapidly  and  confidently  if  this  were  thp 
only  ancient  monument  on  which  the  crossed  feet  are 
shown  on  the  figure  of  Death.  For  nothing  would  be 
ruore  natural  than  to  object  to  me  :  "  If  the  ancient  artists 
depicted  Sleep  with  crossed  feet,  then  they  only  portrayed 
him  as  recumbent,  as  himself  a  sleeper  ;  from  this  position 
of  Sleep  in  sleep  little  or  nothing  can  bo  deduced  as  to  his 
attitude  when  erect,  or  still  less  as  to  the  corresponding 
posture  of  his  counterpart,  Dea.th,  and  it  may  be  a  mere 
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acddent  tliat  Death  once  huppens  to  stand  in  tte  n 
in  'whicli  we  generally  see  Sleep  sleeping." 

This  objection  could  only  bo  obviated  by  the  production 
several  laonuments  showing  that  which  I  think  I  dis- 
:00ver  in  the  figure  engraved  by  Bellori.  I  hasten  thorefora 
idicate  as  many  of  these  as  are  sufficient  For  the  induc- 
tion, and  believe  that  it  will  bo  deemed  no  mere  superfluoue 
onianientation  if  1  produce  some  of  the  most  roinarkablo 
of  these  in  illustration. 


t,  therefore,  appears  the  above-named  monnment  in 

^ssard.    Since  the  express  Buperscription  of  these  figures 

>  room  for  a  misapprehension  of  their  meaning,  it 

p-  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  the  rest.     How  does  the 

1  show  itself  which  is  here  called  Somno  Orestilia 

?     As  a  naked   youth   who  casts  a  mournful  look 

j^deways  to  earth,  who  leans  on  a  reversed  torch,  and 

)iie  foot  over  the  other. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  there  ia  also  j 
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draning  of  this  veiy  same  monumeiit  amongst  the  papera 
of  Pigliius  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  &nm  ■which 
Spanheim  has  incorporated  the  single  figure  of  Sleep  ia 
his  commeBtary  on  KalUmachuB.^*  That  it  muBt  be  identi- 
cally the  same  figure  from  the  same  monument  given  hy 
Boissard  is  indispntable  froia  the  identity  of  the  super- 
8cription.  Bnt  so  mnch  more  ia  one  astonisbed  at  seeing 
Bnch  remarkable  differences  in  the  two.  The  slender 
grown-up  form  in  Boissard  is  in  Pighius  a  plump  Gtnrdy 
boy ;  the  latter  has  wings,  the  former  none ;  to  say 
nothing  of  smaller  differences  in  the  torn  of  the  head  and 
the  position  of  the  arms.  How  it  was  that  these  differ- 
ences escaped  being  noticed  by  Spanheim  is  oonceivable : 
Spanheim  knew  the  monument  only  throngh  Grut«r'B 
Inscriptions,  where  he  found  only  the  words  without  any 
engraving.  He  did  not  know  or  did  not  remember  that 
the  engraving  was  already  published  in  Boiseard,  and  thus 
thought  that  he  was  imparting  something  quite  unknown, 
when  he  furnished  it  in  part  from  Pighins's  papers.  It  ia 
lees  easy  to  escuse  Gravius,  who  in  his  edition  of  Gruter's 
Inscriptions  added  the  design  fiom  Boissard,^'  and  at  the 
eame  time  did  not  notice  the  contradiction  between  this 
design  and  Gruter'a  verbal  descriptJon.  In  the  latter  the 
figure  is  Genitu  alalia,  crinitui,  obema,  dormieiu,dexiTa  mana 
in  humerum  sinufrum,  a  quo  relum  relronum  dependet,  potila; 
while  in  the  former  it  appears  frontwise  as  we  see  here, 
lind  altogether  different — not  winged,  not  with  really 
copious  hair,  not  fat,  not  asleep,  and  not  with  the  right  hand 
upon  the  left  shoulder.  Such  diacrepancr  is  scandalous, 
and  cannot  but  awaken  the  reader's  mistrust,  especially 
when  he  doea  not  find  a  word  of  warning  in  respect  to  it, 
Meanwhile  it  proves  thus  much,  that  the  two  drawings 
cannot  both  be  immediately  copied  from  the  monument ; 
one  of  them  must  necessarily  have  been  drawn  from 
memoiy.  Whether  this  is  Pighius's  design  or  Boiseard'a 
«an  only  bo  decided  by  one  who  has  opportunity  of  com- 
paring therewith  the  monument  itself.  Accorduig  to  the 
account  of  the  latter  it  was  to  be  found  in  Card.  Cesi's 
(talace   in  Home,     But  this  palace,  if    1    am     correctly 

vor.  2'H  of  HyniD.  ia  Delum.  Ed.  Em.  p.  624,        «  P  occi* 
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Informed,  was  utterly  deetroyed  in  the  sack  of  1627. 
Several  of  the  ftntiqnities  which  Boissard  there  saw  might 
now  be  in  the  FameBe  Palace ;  this  I  asBuiue  is  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  Hermaphrodite  and  the  Bnppoeed  Head  of 
Pyrrhna."  Others  I  heliove  I  have  found  again  in  other 
cabinets — in  short,  they  arc  scattered,  and  it  would  he 
diffionlt  to  discover  the  monument  of  which  we  are 
epeakisg  even  if  it  is  etill  in  eKistence.  On  mere  suppo- 
sition I  would  just  as  little  declare  in  favour  of  Boissam's 
drawings  as  of  Fighius's.  For  if  it  is  certain  that  Sleep 
can  have  wings  it  is  just  as  certain  that  he  need  not 
neoeesarily  have  wings. 


l|l|iT^'""'i"      ■« 
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The  second  illustration  shows  the  momment  of  a  cer- 
tain Clymene,  also  taken  from  Boissard."*    One  of  theM 

**  "  Hermaphrodlloa  nudus,  qai  involutum  palliolo  femur  habet — 
Capnt  iugena  Pyrrhi  regis  Upirotamm,  galeatum,  criBl&tuin,  et  anuat'i 
pectore."  Topogr.  parte  i.  pp.  4,  0;  WiuckolmaiD's  Anmerk.  iib.  d. 
Geeoli.  d,  Kunat,  p.  98.  "  Pm.  ri.  p.  Ill 
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figures  has  bo  much  refiemljlance  to  the  before  named, 
that  thiB  reBemblance  and  the  place  it  occupies  can 
no  longer  leave  ub  in  doubt  on  its  account.  It  can  be 
nothing  else  but  Sleep,  and  this  Sleep,  also  leaning  on 
a  reversed  torch,  has  the  feet  placed  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  also  without  ■wings,  and  it  would  indeed  be  singular 
if  Boiasard  had  forgotten  them  here  a  aocond  time,  but 
ae  I  have  said,  the  ancients  may  often  have  represented 
Sleep  without  wings,  Pausanias  does  not  give  any  to 
Sleep  in  the  arms  of  Night;  neither  do  Statins  nor  Ovid 
accord  him  such  in  their  detailed  description  of  this  god 
and  his  habitation.  Brouckhnysen  has  been  mach  at 
fault  when  ho  says  that  the  latter  poet  actually  gave 
Sleep  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  at  hia  head  and  one  at  bis 
feet.     For  although  Statins  says  of  him— 

"  Ipse  quoque  et  volnorem  greasum  et  ventoaa  oitavit 
Tempora  "  ^^ 

— this  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  understood  of  natural 
wings,  but  of  the  winged  petasus  and  the  talaria,  which 
tho  poets  bestow  not  only  on  Mercury,  but  frequently 
also  on  other  deities  when  they  wish  to  represent  them 
in  eitraordinary  haste.  But  I  am  not  at  all  concerned 
with  the  wings  but  the  feet  of  Sleep,  and  I  continue  to 
show  the  SieoTpn/i^ei'oi'  of  the  same  on  various  monuments. 
Our  third  illustration  shows  a  Kla  or  a  sarcophagus, 
which  is  again  taken  &om  Boissard.^^  The  inscription 
also  occurs  in  Gruter,^^  where  the  two  genii  with  reversed 
torches  are  called  two  Cupids.  But  we  are  already  too 
conversant  with  this  figure  of  Sleep  to  mistake  it  here.  And 
this  Sleep  also  stands  both  times  with  feet  crossed.  And 
why  is  this  same  figure  repeated  twice  hero?  Not  s* 
much  repeated,  as  doubled;  to  show  image  and  coonter- 
image.  Both  aro  Sleep  ;  the  ono  the  transient,  the  other 
the  long-enduring  Sleep ;  in  a  wor^,  they  are  the  resenj- 
bling  twin  brothers.  Sleep  and  Death.     I  may  conjecture 

"  Ad  Tibnllum,  lib.  ii.  Eieg.  i.  v.  B9 :  "  Et  sic  quiilem  poetM  pleri- 
que  omnee,  videlicet  ut  aliis  luibiierit  hie 
antEin,   mo  qaoihm  jure   pcanliu'l,  alaa 
■dflnifit."    ' 
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tliat  OA  we  BDe  them  hero,  bo  and  not  otherwise,  they  will 
appear  on  the  monuments  mentioned  by  AVinckelmann ; 
on  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the  Palazzo  Albani  and  on  the 
cinerary  um  o£  the  Collegium  Clementiiinm,  We  mast 
not  be  misled  by  the  bows  that  here  lie  at  their  feet ;  these 
may  belong  to  the  floating  genii  just  as  well  as  to  the 
standing  ones,  and  I  have  seen  on  various  monuments 
an  unstrung  or  even  a.  broken  bow,  not  as  the  attribute 
of  Amor,  but  as  an  image  totally  unconnected  with  him, 
of  spent  life  in  general.  How  a  bow  could  bo  the  image 
of  a  good  housewife  I  do  not  know,  and  yet  an  old 
epitaph,  made  known  by  Leioh  from  the  nnpublished 
ijithoiogy,^*  says  that  so  it  has  been : — 

Tofa  jnic  auSatrct  tov  tvrovov  ilytTiv  o'kov' 
And  from  this  it  is  at  least  apparent  that  it  need  not  of 
neoesaity  be  the  weapon  of  Amor,  and  that  it  may  mean 
more  than  we  can  explain. 

I  append  a  fourth  illustration.  This  is  a  monument 
found  by  Boissard  in  Rome  in  St.  Angelo  ("  in  Templo 
Junonis  quod  est  in  foro  pisoatorio  "),  and  where  beyond 
doubt  it  may  still  be  fotiad.^*  Behind  a  closed  door  stands 
on  either  side  a  winged  genius,  half  of  whose  body  projects, 
and  who  points  with  his  hand  to  the  closed  door.  The 
representation  is  too  expressive  not  to  recall  the  domiu 
exilia  Plutonia,^^  from  whence  no  release  can  be  hoped ;  and 
who  could  more  fitly  be  the  warders  of  this  eternal  prison 
than  Sleep  and  Death  ?  In  the  position  and  action  in 
which  we  see  them  no  reversed  torch  is  needed  to  define 
them  more  accurately ;  but  the  artist  has  given  them  the 
crossed  feet.  Yet  how  unnatural  this  posture  would  bo 
in  this  place  if  it  were  not  expressly  meant  to  be  ohaiac- 
teristio  1 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  all  the  examples 
I  could  adduce  on  my  side  of  the  question.  Even  from 
Boissanl  I  could  bring  forward  several  more,  where  Death, 
either  as  yleep,  or  together  with  Sleep,  exhibits  the  same 
position  of  the  fcet.^'    MaETei  too  would  furnish  me  with  a 
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mplete  harvest  of  figures  such  as  appear  on  the  first 
plate.*' 

Bnt  to  what  end  this  BuperflTiity  ?  Four  Bach  monu- 
menta,  not  reckoning  that  in  liellori,  are  more  than 
fiuoagli  to  obviate  the  presuiuptioa  that  that  oould  be  a 


(iT>-S( 


"e  insignificant  accident  which  ib  capable  of  Bnoh  a 
p  meaning  At  least  snch  an  accident  would  be  the 
t  extraordinary  that  can  be  imagined  i  What  a 
cadence,  if  certain  thmga  were  aecidentally  thua  on 
3  than  one  undoubted  antique  monument  exactly  aa 
)d  that  according  to   my  reading  of  a 

"  MuBto  Veron.  tab.  cxxiU. 
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-paamg^  Aej  mast  be;  or  if  it  wio^e  a  mere  aeadoBt 
iliat  tliiB  pasBige  ooold  be  so  oonstraed  as  if  it  lud 
been  wriUcM  witb  a  xeal  Tiew  to  sudi  iiiaaiiiiiaLt&  Xo, 
ijianoe  is  not  so  consisteiit,  and  I  may  maiTitain  nithovt 
Tsnity,  tiiat  oonseqnentlT  my  explanation,  althongb.  it  is 
only  wuf  explanation,  little  as  may  be  the  ci^dit  attaching 
to  it  mieiely  on  my  antbonty,  is  yet  as  ocmipletely  pxoved 
as  erer  anything  of  this  nataie  can  be  prored. 

OoEiiBeq[iiently  I  think  it  is  hardly  ^woiih  Tibile  tD  dear 
aivay  this  or  ^lat  trifle  which  might  perhaps  oocnr  to  a 
sceptic  ^vdio  will  not  cease  doubting.  For  instance  the 
lines  of  Tflrallns :— ^ 

**  Pcstqne  Tenit  tacdtns  iuscis  circomdatns  alis 
Somnns  et  incerto  somnia  Tara  pede.** 

It  is  true  that  express  mention  is  here  made  of  Dreams 
with  crooiked  l^s.  Bat  Dreams!  And  if  the  legs  of 
Dreams  were  crooked  why  mnst  Sleep's  needs  be  the  same  ? 
Becanse  he  is  the  faither  of  Dreams  ?  An  excellent  reason ! 
And  yet  that  is  not  the  only  answer  that  heie  occurs  to  me. 
For  the  real  one  is  this :  the  adjective  vara  is  certainly 
not  Tibnllns's  own,  it  is  nothing  bnt  an  arbitrary  reading 
of  Bronckhnysen's.  Before  this  commentator  all  editions 
read  either  nigra  or  tana.  The  latter  is  the  true  one,  and 
Brouckhuysen  can  only  have  been  misled  to  reject  it  by 
the  fEudlity  of  foisting  a  foreign  idea  upon  his  author  by 
altering  a  siugle  letter.  For  if  the  ancient  poets  often 
represent  Dreams  as  tottering  upon  weak  uncertain  feet, 
namely  deceptive,  false  dreams ;  does  it  follow  thence  that 
they  must  have  conceived  of  these  weak  uncertain  feet  as 
crooked?  Why  must  weak  feet  needs  be  crooked,  or 
crooked  feet,  weak?  Moreover  the  ancients  did  not  re- 
gard all  dreams  as  false  and  deceptive,  they  believed  in  a 
species  of  very  veracious  dreams,  and  Sleep  with  these, 
his  children,  was  to  them  Futwri  certus  as  well  as  pessimus 
audor.^  Consequently  crooked  feet,  as  the  symbol  of 
uncertainty,  could  not  in  their  apprehension  belong  to 
Dreams  in  general,  still  less  to  Sleep,  as  the  universal 
&ther  of  Dreams.  And  yet  I  admit  all  these  petty  reasons 

*  LUk  iL  BJcgr.  L  y.  89,  90.  »  Seneca  Here  Fmens,  v.  1070. 
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liiifflLt  be  pushed  aside  if  Brouckhuysen,  beside  the  mieu 
xmaerstood  passage  of  Pausanias,  had  been  able  to  indicate 
a  single  one  in  favour  of  the  crooked  feet  of  Dreams  and 
Sleep.  He  explains  the  meaning  of  varua  with  twenty 
snperfluons  passages,  but  to  prove  varua  an  epithet  of 
dreams,  he  adduces  no  example,  but  has  to  make  one,  and 
as  I  have  said,  not  even  the  single  one  of  Pausanias  gives 
it  but  it  is  made  out  from  a  false  rendering  of  Pausanias. 
It  is  almost  ludicrous,  when,  since  he  cannot  find  a  bandy- 
le^ed  Sleep,  he  tries  to  show  us  at  least  a  genius  with 
crooked  feet  in  a  passage  of  Porsius,^^  where  genius  means 
nothing  but  indolea  and  varus,  hence  nothing  more  than 
standing  apart. 

" Greminos,  horoscope,  varo 

Producis  genio    .     .     .     ." 

This  digression  concerning  the  Sccorpafificvous  of  Pau- 
sanias would  have  been  far  too  long  had  it  not  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  at  the  same  time 
various  antique  representations  of  Death.  For  let  it  be 
as  it  may  with  the  crossed  feet  of  Death  and  his  brother ; 
may  they  be  held  as  characteristic  or  no ;  so  much  is 
unquestionable  from  the  monuments  I  have  adduced,  that 
the  ancient  artists  always  continued  to  fashion  Death 
with  an  exact  resemblance  to  Sleep,  and  it  was  only  that 
which  I  wanted  to  prove  here. 

For,  completely  as  I  myself  am  convinced  of  the 
characteristic  element  that  is  contained  in  this  attitude  of 
the  feet,  I  will  not  therefore  insist  that  no  image  of  Sleep 
or  Death  can  be  without  it.  On  the  contrary  I  can  easily 
conceive  an  instance  in  which  such  an  attitude  could  be 
at  variance  with  the  meaning  of  the  whole  and  I  think  I 
can  show  examples  of  such  instances.  If  namely  one  foot 
crossing  the  other  is  a  sign  of  repose,  it  can  then  only 
duly  belong  to  death  that  has  already  taken  place ;  deatn 
on  the  other  hand  that  has  still  to  occur  will  for  that 
very  reason  demand  another  attitude. 

In  such  another  attitude,  announcing  its  approach,  I 
think  that  I  recognise  Death  on  a  gem  in  Stephanonius 

*•  Sat.  Ti.  V.  18. 
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<r  licetns."  A  winged  genius  who  holds  in  one  hand  » 
anenry  am,  eeems  to  be  extinguishing  wilh  the  other  a 
reversed  but  yet  burning  torch,  and  looks  a^de  moom- 
follj  at  a  bntterfiy  creeping  on  the  ground-  The  ont- 
Btretched  legs  are  either  to  show  hun  in  the  act  of 
advantdng,  or  denote  the  postnre  inTolnntaiily  a«samed 
by  the  body  when  abont  to  throw  back  one  arm  with 
violence.  I  do  not  like  to  detain  myself  with  a  refatatioD 
of  the  highly  forced  explanation  which  both  the  first 
poetical  interpreter  of  the  Stephanonian  gem  and  thehiero- 
glyphical  Liuetns  gave  of  tiua  representation.  They  are 
both  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  winged  boy  must 
needs  be  an  Amor,  and  as  they  contradict  each  other,  so 
they  both  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of 
this  assumption  is  examined.  This  genius  is  therefore 
neither  Amor  who  preserreB  the  memory  of  departed 
Mends  in  a  faithful  heart ;  nor  Amor  who  renounces  love 
out  of  TCsation  because  he  can  find  no  requital;  he  is 
nothing  but  Death  and  even  approaching  ]%ath,  in  the 
act  of  ertingnishing  his  torch,  upon  which,  when  estin- 
guished,  wenave  already  seen  him  leaning. 

I  have  always  been  reminded  of  this  gesture  of  extin- 
gmshing  the  torch,  as  an  allegory  of  approaching  death, 
as  often  as  the  so-called  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  in 
the  Villa  Ludovici  have  been  brought  before  ray  eyes.** 
That  they  are  not  Castor  and  Pollux  has  been  evident  t'. 
many  scholars,  but  I  doubt  whether  Del  Torre  or  Maffei 
has  therefore  come  any  nearer  the  truth.  They  are  two 
undraped,  vory  similar  genii,  both  in  a  gently  melancholy 
attitude,  the  one  embraces  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  who 
holds  a  torch  in  each  hand ;  the  one  in  his  right,  which 
he  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  playfellow,  he  is  about  to 
extinguish  upon  an  altar  that  stands  between  them,  while 
the  other  iu  his  left,  he  has  dashod  over  his  shoulder  to 
extinguish  it  with  violence ;  behind  them  stands  a  smaller 
female  figuTO,  not  unliko  an  Isis.  Del  Torre  saw  in  this 
group  two  figures  worshipping  Isis;  while  Maffei  pre- 
ferred to  regard  them  as  Lucifer  and  Hespema.  Good  as 
the  reasons  may  be  which  Maffei  brings  against  the  ex- 


"  Sc'iem-ite,  yii.  p.  123.    [.Sc 
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planation  of  Del  Tone,  his  own  idea  is  equally  nnliappy. 
Wlienoe  can  Maffei  prove  to  ns  that  the  ancients  represented 
Lucifer  and  Hesperus  as  two  distinct  beings?  They 
were  to  them  only  two  names  for  the  same  star  and  for 
the  same  mythical  personage.^^  Pity  that  one  should  ven- 
ture to  guess  the  most  intimate  thoughts  of  antiquity  anct 
not  know  such  generally  familiar  matters !  But  the  more 
needful  must  it  be  to  excogitate  a  now  explanation  of  this 
excellent  work  of  art ;  and  if  I  suggest  Death  and  Sleep» 
I  desire  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  suggest  them.  It  is 
palpable  that  their  attitudes  are  not  those  of  sacrificers ; 
and  if  one  of  the  torches  is  to  light  the  sacrifice  what 
means  the  other  in  the  background?  That  one  figure 
extinguishes  both  torches  at  once,  would  be  very  si^iifi- 
oant  according  to  my  conjecture,  for  in  reality  Death 
makes  an  end  to  both  waking  and  sleeping.  And  then,, 
according  to  this  theory  the  diminutive  female  figure 
might  not  unjustly  bo  interpreted  as  Night,  as  the  mother 
of  Sleep  and  Death.  For  if  the  kalathus  on  the  head  of 
an  Isis  or  Cybele  makes  her  recognisable  as  the  mother 
of  all  things,  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  see  here 
Night— 

as  Orpheus  names  her,  also  with  the  kalathus. 

What  besides  appears  most  manifestly  from  the  figure 
of  Stephanonius  combined  with  that  of  Bellori,  is  this, 
that  the  cinerary  urn,  the  butterfly,  and  the  wreath  are 
those  attributes  by  which  Death  was  distinguished  from 
his  counterpart  Sleep,  where  and  when  this  was  needfuL 
The  particular  mark  of  Sleep  was  on  the  other  hand  un- 
questionably a  horn. 

Some  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  by  quite  another 
representation  on  the  gravestone  of  a  certain  Amemptus, 
a  freed-man  of  I  know  not  what  empress  or  imperial 
princess.**  See  the  accompanying  plate  [p.  202].  A  male 
and  female  Centaur,  the  first  playing  on  a  lyre,  the  other 
blowing  a  double  tibia,  each  bearing  a  winged  boy  on 

**  Hyginus,  Poet.  Astr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  42. 
**  BoissarduB,  par.  iii.  p.  144. 
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its  liack    of  ■whom  oaoh  ib  llowmg  a  flute     nnder  tito 
npraified  foot  of  tlie  one  OeoUnr  bes  on  uin  under  l^t 


ofthe  other  a  horn.  What  can  this  allegory  import?  "What 
was  it  to  mean  here  ?  A  man  like  Herr  Klotz,  it  is  true, 
whose  head  ib  full  of  love-gods,  would  Boon  be  ready  with 
his  answer.  These  are  a  pair  of  Cupids,  he  woiild  say,  and 
the  wise  artist  has  here  again  shown  the  triumph  of  love 
over  the  moat  untamable  creatures,  a  triumph  effected  by 
mueio.  "Well,  well,  what  could  have  been  more  worthy  of 
the  wiedom  of  the  ancient  artists  than  ever  to  dally  with 
love,  especially  in  the  way  that  these  gentlemen  knew 
love?  Meanwhile  it  still  could  be  possible  that  even  an 
ancient  artist,  to  speak  aftor  their  manner,  sacrificed  less 
to  love  and  the  graces  and  was  in  this  instance  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  thinking  of  love !    It  might  be  possibls 
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that  what  to  their  eyes  resembles  Amor  as  one  drop  of 
water  the  other,  is  nothing  more  playful  than  Sleep  and 
Death. 

In  the  guise  of  winged  boys  the  two  are  no  longer 
strange  tons,  and  the  vase  on  the  side  of  the  one  and  ^e 
honi  beside  the  other  seem  to  me  not  much  less  expres- 
sive than  their  actual  written  names  would  be.  I  know 
well  that  the  vase  and  the  horn  might  only  be  drinking 
vessels,  and  that  in  antiquity  the  Centaurs  wore  no  mean 
topers,  wherefore  on  various  works  thoy  appear  in  the  train 
of^Bacohus  and  even  draw  his  car.**  But  why  in  this 
capacity  did  they  require  to  be  indicated  by  attributes  ? 
azia  is  it  not  fSar  more  in  keeping  with  the  place  to  explain 
this  vase,  this  horn  as  the  attributes  of  Sleep  and  Death 
wliich  they  had  of  necessity  to  throw  aside  in  order  to 
manage  their  flutes  ? 

If  however  I  name  the  vase  or  um  as  the  attribute  of 
Death,  I  do  not  mean  thereby  the  actual  cinerary  um,  the 
Osauarium  or  Cinerarium,  or  however  else  the  vase  was 
called  in  which  the  remains  of  the  cremated  bodies  were 
preserved.  I  include  under  it  also  the  XrJKvOoiy  the  vessels 
of  every  kind  that  wore  placed  in  the  earth  with  the  dead 
bodies  that  were  buried  entire,  without  entering  upon  the 
question  what  may  have  been  contained  in  these  bottles. 
A  corpse  about  to  bo  buried  among  the  Greeks  was  as 
little  left  without  such  a  vessel  as  without  a  wreath, 
which  is  very  clearly  shown  in  various  passages  of 
Aristophanes  among  others,*^  so  that  it  is  quite  intelli« 
gible  how  both  became  attributes  of  Death. 

There  is  still  less  doubt  regarding  the  horn  as  an  attri- 

*^  Gemme  antiche  coUe  sposizioni  di  P.  A.  Maffei,  parte  iii  p.  58. 
*^  Especially  in  the  Eoolesiazusie,  where  Blepyrus  scolds  his  Praza- 
gora  for  having  got  up  secretly  at  night  and  gone  out  in  his  clothes 
(1. 537-8)— 

d^xov  KaToXivova'  &<nr€p€l  irpoKeifievoVf 
M6yoy  ob  crretpav^o'tui^f  oH*  hrideiffa  KiiKvBov, 

The  scholiast  adds  thereto :  iXdoBaffi  yhp  ivl  y§Kpwv  rovro  voitof.  Com- 
pare in  the  same  play  the  lines  1022-27,  where  the  Greek  funeral 
customs  are  to  bo  found  together.  That  such  vessels  (\i}KvBoi)  which 
were  placed  beside  the  dead,  were  painted,  and  that  it  was  not  |)re- 
cisely  the  great  masters  who  occupied  themselves  with  this  branch 
of  the  art  is  clear  from  lines  987-88.    Tanaquil  Faber  seems  to  have 
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Inito  of  Sloop.  The  poots  refer  to  this  horn  in  innnmer- 
ftbte  naswiges.  Out  of  a  full  liom  lie  pours  Ma  blessing 
over  the  oyelids  of  the  weary — 

'■  IlloB  post  vulnera  fessoa 
Exooptnmque  hieniem,  coma  perfuderat  onmi 
Soiuiiiis;" 

with  till  ouiptiod  horn  h«  follows  departing  Night  into 
hbcTotto— 

"  St  Nox,  ct  oomn  ftmielnt  Sonmoa  inani." 

And  w  th«  poets  beheld  Mm  the  attista  depioted  him." 
Oa\x  tho  double  horn,  wherewith  the  extravagant  imagi- 
nalton  of  Bomeyn  de  Hooghe  has  overburdened  him,  is 
kuuwn  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other.** 

Granted  therefore  that  it  might  bo  Sleep  and  Death 
who  here  sit  on  the  Centaurs,  what  would  be  the  meaning 
of  their  combined  representation?  If  I  havo  happily 
jessed  a  part,  must  I  therefore  bo  able  to  explain  the 
whole  ?  Perhaps  however  the  secret  is  not  very  profound. 
I'erhapB  Amemptus  was  a  musician  especially  skilled  in 
the  instruments  we  here  behold  in  the  hands  of  thoee  sub- 
terranean beings;  for  Centaurs  also  had  their  abode  at 
■  the  gates  of  Hades  according  to  the  later  poeta — 

"  Centauri  in  foribus  stabulant  " 

— and  it  was  quite  common  to  place  on  the  monu- 
ment of  an.  artist  the  implements  of  Ms  art,  wMch  hero 
would  not  have  been  devoid  of  a  delicata  complimentary 
Bignificance. 


baliaved  tlidt  tbey  wcro  not  roally  paiotcd  veaseli  that  wera  bnrinl 
with  tho  dead,  liut  tlu,t  Bucb  vusaula  were  pamted  rouud  about 
tbem,  fur  he  notea  at  the  last  plaoa :  "Quod  autem  lecythi  moituia 
Bppuigeientur,  aliunde  ex  AriatophaQe  iiinotuit,"  I  wish  he  would 
Akve  givsQ  his  refereooe  for  tbiK  alitmde. 

*'  BerviuB  ad  .SiijGid.  vi.  v.  233:  "Somiiam  oum  cornu  noviniiia 
jdngi.  Lutatiiu  apud  Bartbtniu  tui  Tbebaid.  vi.  v-  27.  Nam  sia  a 
piatoribuB  aimulatiu',  nt  liqaidnm  Bomatom  ei  oomu  inper  dormieDlet 
videatnr  effnndera." 

«■  Demklulder  der  alten  Volkar,  p.  193,  German  tmulation. 
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I  oannot  .however  express  myself  otherwise  than  hesi- 
tatingly concerning  this  monument  in  general.  For  I  see 
myself  once  again  perplexed  as  to  how  far  Boissard  may 
be  relied  upon.  The  drawing  is  Boissard's,  but  before  him 
Smetins  hstd  published  the  inscription  with  an  additional 
Hne,**  and  had  appended  a  verbal  description  of  the  figures 
surrounding  it.  Smetius  says  of  the  principal  figures: 
"  inferius  Centauri  duo  sunt,  alter  mas,  lyncea  instratus, 
\yram  tangens,  oui  Genius  alatus,  fistula,  Germanicaa 
modemse  simili,  canens  insidet ;  alter  foemina,  fistulis 
duabus  simul  in  os  insertis  canens,  cui  alter  Genius 
foemineus  alis  papilionum,  manibus  nescio  quid  concutiens, 
insidet.  Inter  utrumque  cantharus  et  comu  Bacchicum 
projecta  jacent."  All  is  exact,  except  the  genius  borne  by 
the  female  Centaur.  According  to  Smetius  this  one  should 
also  be  of  female  sex,  and  have  butterfly  wings  and  strike 
something  together  with  her  hands.  According  to  Bois- 
sard this  figure  is  no  more  winged  than  its  companion, 
and  instead  of  cymbals  or  perhaps  of  a  Crotalum,  he  plays 
upon  the  same  kind  of  wind  instrument  as  the  other.  It 
is  sad  to  notice  such  contradictions  so  often.  They  must 
from  time  to  time  make  antiquarian  studies  very  repug- 
nant to  a  man  who  does  not  willingly  build  on  quick- 
sand. 

Nevertheless  even  if  Smetius  saw  more  correctly  than 
Boissard,  I  should  not  therefore  wholly  abandon  my  ex- 
planation. For  then  the  female  genius  with  butterfly 
wiDgs  would  be  a  Psyche,  and  if  Psyche  is  the  picture  of 
the  soul,  then  we  must  here  see  instead  of  Death  the  soul 
of  the  dead.  To  this  also  the  attribute  of  the  urn  would 
be  appropriate,  and  the  attribute  of  the  horn  would  still 
indicate  Sleep. 

I  imagine  moreover  that  I  have  discovered  Sleep  else- 
where than  on  sepulchral  monuments,  and  especially  in 
a  company  where  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  to 
find  him.  Among  the  train  of  Bacchus,  namely,  there 
appears  not  rarely  a  boy  or  genius  with  a  cornucopia,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  as  yet  thought  it  worth 

*9  Which  names  those  who  erectett  this  montunent  to  Amemptii% 
lALTS  ET  coBiNTHYS.  L.    Y.  Gruterl  Corp.  Insor.  p.  dcvi.  edit.  Gr«& 
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hifl  while  to  identify  tliis  figure.  It  is,  for  instauce,  on 
^^Hfetl-tnio^vii  gem  of  Baggaria,  now  in  the  colleotion 
F.^jU^  King  of  Franco,  tbe  explanation  of  which  Casaubon 
SMkCkve,  «nd  it  was  noticod  by  Mm  and  all  subsequMit 
«dwn«iit»toi^^°  but  not  one  of  them  knew  what  to  say 
of  it  liM-oiid  what  18  ob-vTons  to  the  eye,  and  a  genius 
«-ith  a  'comncopia  has  remained  a  genine  with  a  comu- 
cupia.  I  venture  to  prononnc*  him  to  be  Sleep.  For  as 
has  been  proved.  Sleep  is  a  diminutive  genius,  the  attri- 
bute of  Sleep  18  a  horn,  and  what  companion  could  an  , 
intoxicated  Bacchus  deeire  rather  than  Sleep?  That  it  , 
ms  usual  for  the  ancient  artists  to  couple  Bacdhue  ^ith 
Sleep,  is  shown  liy  the  pictures  of  Sleep  with  i^l^^ 
Statins  decked  his  paiace.^' 


^91 


"Mille  intue  simulacra  dei  ctelaverat  ardens, 
Mnlciber.     Hie  hseret  lateri  redimita  voluptas, 
Hie  comes  in  requiem  vergens  labor.     Est  ubi  Bacoho, 
Eat  ubi  Marti  genffl  socium  pulvinar  am  on 
Obtinet.     Interius  tectum  in  penetralibus  altis, 
Et  cum  Morte  jaeet :  niillique  ea  tristis  imago."  "^ 

Nay,  if  an  ancient  inscription  may  be  trusted,  or  rather 
if  this  inscription  is  ancient  enongh,  Bacchus  and  Slecj) 
■were  even  worshipped  in  common  as  the  two  greatest  and 
Bweetest  sustainera  of  human  life. 

It  is  not  in  place  hero  to  pursue  this  trace  more  keenly. 
Neither  is  the'  present  occasion  opportune  for  treating 
more  amply  my  special  tliome  and  sedring  far  and  wide  for 
fortlier  proofs  of  the  ancients  haring  depicted  Death  as 
Sleep,  and  Sleep  as  Death,  now  alone,  now  together,  now 
■with,  now  without  certain  attributes.  Those  instanced, 
even  if  others  could  not  bo  h'unted  out,  aufSciontly  con- 
firm what  they  are  designed  to  confirm,  and  I  may  pass 
oa  ■without  scruple  to  the  second  point  which  contains 
the  refutation  of  the  one  single  counter-proposition. 

»  Bbq  Lipport'fl  Dakt.  i.  B6ft, 

I*  Thtlmid,  ST.  100.  Barth  nocd  not  have  been  bd  cliory  aa  to  omit 
oonunftiting  on  tliesE  lines  bEpatiao  thpy  sro  omitted  in  some  of  th* 
beit  MSB.    He  lina  spent  liia  ItHrniug  on  woree  verr" 

"  Corp.  loBcripi.  p.  Ix^'iL  S. 
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II;  Iisay :  the  ancient  artists,  when  they  represented  a 
skeleton,  meant  thereby  something  quite  different  from 
Death,  as  the  deity  of  Death.  I  prove  therefore  (1)  that 
they  did  not  thereby  mean  Death,  and  show  (2)  what  they 
did  mean. 

1.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  deny  that  they  represented 
skeletons.  According  to  Herr  Klotz's  words  I  must 
have  denied  it,  and  denied  it  for  the  reason  that  they 
refrained  in  general  from  portraying  ugly  or  disagreeable 
objects.  For  he  says,  I  should  beyond  question  resolve 
the  examples  thereof  on  engraved  gems  into  allegory, 
which  thus  relieves  them  from  the  higher  law  of  beauty. 
If  I  needed  to  do  this,  I  need  only  add,  that  the  figures  on 
gravestones  and  cinerary  urns  belong  no  less  to  allegorv, 
and  thus  of  all  his  cited  examples  there  would  only 
remain  the  two  brazen  figures  in  the  Kircherian  Museum 
and  the  gallery  at  Florence,  which  can  really  not  be 
reckoned  among  works  of  art  as  I  understand  that  term 
in  the  *  Laokoon.' 

But  wherefore  these  civilities  towards  him?  As  far  as 
he  is  concerned  I  need  simply  deny  the  faults  of  which  he 
accuses  me.  I  have  nowhere  said  that  the  ancient  artists 
represented  no  skeletons,  I  only  said  that  they  did  not 
depict  Death  as  a  skeleton.  It  is  true,  I  thought  that  I 
might  doubt  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  bronze  skeleton 
at  Florence;  but  I  added:  "It  cannot  at  any  rate  be 
meant  to  represent  Death  because  the  ancients  depicted 
him  differently."  Herr  Klotz  withholds  this  additional 
sentence  from  his  readers,  and  yet  everything  depends 
upon  it.  For  it  shows  that  I  will  not  exactly  deny  that 
of  which  I  doubt.  It  shows  that  my  meaning  has  only 
been  this  :  if  the  image  in  question  is  to  represent  Death, 
as  Spence  maintains,  it  is  not  antique,  and  if  it  is  antique, 
then  it  does  not  represent  Death. 

I  was  already  acquainted  with  several  skeletons  on 
antique  works  and  now  I  know  of  several  more  than  the 
luckless  industry  or  the  boastful  indolence  of  Herr  Klotz 
has  been  able  to  produce. 

For  in  fact  those  which  he  cites,  all  except  one,  are 
already  to  be  found  in  Winckelmann  ^^  and  that  he  here 

••  Allegorie,  p.  81. 
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only  copied  from  him  is  apparent  from  an  ei 
to  them  both,  Winckelmann  writes ;  "  I  hero  note  that 
filceletons  are  only  extant  on  two  ancient  monumenta 
and  urns  of  marble  in  Eome,  the  one  is  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  the  other  in  the  Museo  of  the  Collegio  Romano, 
Another  with  a  skeleton  is  to  be  found  in  Spon,  but  is 
no  longer  in  Home."  He  refers  to  Spon  concerning  the 
former  of  those  skeletons  which  still  stands  in  the  Villa 
Medio!  (S^n,  Bech.  d'Antiq.  p.  93)  and  concerning  the 
third,  which  is  no  longer  eatant  in  Home,  to  the  same 
scholar's  MitceU.  Jnt.  p.  7.  Now  this  and  that  with  Spon 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  if  that  which  Spon  cites  in  his 
^echerchea  still  stands  in  the  Villa  Medici,  then  that  in 
his  MiteeUaneeg  is  certainly  also  still  in  Rome  and  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  villa  on  the  same  epot.  Spon  bowBTer, 
I  must  remark,  did  not  see  it  in  the  Villa  Medici,  but  in 
the  Villa  Madama. 

As  little  therefore  as  Winckelmann  can  have  commired 
the  two  quotations  from  Spon,  as  little  haa  Herr  Klotz 
done  so,  else  he  would  not  have  referred  mo,  to  excess,  as 
he  says,  to  the  two  marbles  quoted  by  Winckelmann  in  his 
essay  on  allegory  and  immodiately  after  have  also  named 
the  monument  in  Spon.  One  of  these  is,  as  I  have  said, 
counted  twice  over,  and  this  ho  must  permit  me  to  deduct. 

In  order  however  that  he  may  not  be  annoyed  at  this 
subtraction,  I  will  at  once  place  half  a  dozen  other 
skeletons  at  his  service  in  lieu  of  the  one  I  have  taken 
away.  It  is  game  that  I  myself  do  not  preserve,  that 
has  onN  accidentally  strayed  into  my  domains,^  and  with 
■which  lam  consequently  very  liberal.  To  begin  with,  I 
have  the  honour  to  bring  before  him  three  all  together. 
They  are  upon  a  stone  iiom  the  Daktyliotheca  of  An- 
dreini  in  Florence  to  he  found  in  Gori.^*  The  fourth  this 
aame  Gori  will  exhibit  to  him  on  an  old  marble  likewise 
in  Florence.*'  The  fifth  he  wiU  encounter,  if  my  informa- 
tion is  not  at  feult,  in  Fabretti,'*  and  the  sixth  upon  the 

•*  Inaonpt.  nnliq.  qu»  in  Etrorire  urbibua  eiataiif,  jiac.  i.  p,  455. 

"  Ibid.  p.  382 :    "  Tiibula,  in  qua  sub  titulo  sculptuia  rat  canistrnm, 
MniB  corolla),  fffimioa  oanin  menaa  tripode  in  lectiBtomio  decombena, 
Plato  quftdiiga  Teotua  animnm  rapiens,  priceunto  Mewuiio  petasato  rt 
caduDeato,  qnl  rotumlom  domum  intrat,  prope  qunm  iawit  Nuletiis," 
"  ZascripU  cap.  i.  u.  17,  quoted  by  Gori  Crom  Uio  almTe. 
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•eoond  of  the  two  gems  of  Stosch  of  which  he  only  brings 
forward  one  out  of  Lippert's  *'  impressions. 

What  a  wretched  study  is  the  study  of  antiquity  if  its 
subtlety  depends  on  such  knowledge ;  when  the  most 
learned  therein  is  he  who  can  most  easily  and  ex- 
haustively count  up  such  trivialities  on  his  fingers  I 

But  it  seems  to  me  it  has  a  more  dignified  side,  this 
study.  A  dealer  in  antiquities  is  one  thing,  an  archsBolo- 
gist  another!  The  former  has  inherited  the  fragments, 
the  latter  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  The  former  scarcely 
thinks  with  his  eyes;  the  latter  sees  even  with  his 
thoughts.  Before  the  former  can  say  "  Thus  it  was,"  the 
latter  already  knows  whether  it  could  be  so. 

The  former  may  pile  together  yet  seventy  and  seven 
more  such  artistic  skeletons  out  of  his  rubbish  heap,  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  represented  Death  as  a  skeleton;  the 
latter  will  shrug  his  shoulders  at  this  short-sighted  indus- 
try and  will  continue  to  say  what  he  said  before  he  knew  all 
this  baggage ;  either  they  are  not  as  old  as  they  are  thought 
to  be,  or  they  are  not  that  which  they  are  proclaimed. 

Putting  the  question  of  age  aside  as  not  decided  or  as 
not  capable  of  decision,  what  reason  have  we  for  saying 
that  these  skeletons  represent  Death? 

Because  we  modems  represent  Death  as  a  skeleton  ?  We 
modems  still  in  part  depict  Bacchus  as  fat  and  paunchy. 
Was  this  therefore  also  the  representation  which  the  ancients 
gave  of  him  ?  If  a  bas-relief  were  found  of  the  birth  of 
Hercules  and  we  saw  a  woman  with  folded  hands,  digiiis 
pectinntim  inter  se  implexts  sitting  before  a  door,  should  we 
perhaps  say  this  woman  is  praying  to  Juno  Lucina  that 
she  may  aid  Alkmene  to  a  quick  and  happy  deliverance  ? 
But  do  not  we  pray  in  this  manner  ?  This  reasoning  is  so 
wretched  that  one  feels  ashamed  to  attribute  it  to  any  one. 
Moreover  too  the  moderns  do  not  portray  Death  as  a  mere 
skeleton ;  they  give  him  a  scythe  or  something  of  the  kind 
in  his  hand,  and  this  scythe  it  is  that  converts  the  skeleton 
into  Death. 

If  wo  are  to  believe  that  the  ancient  skeletons  repre- 
sented Death,  we  must  be  convinced,  either  by  the  repre- 

"  Descript.  des  Pierres  gr.  p.  517,  n.  241. 
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sentation  itself  or  by  the  express  testimony  of  an(»dnt 
writers.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  foith- 
ooming.  IK^ot  even  the  f&intest,  the  most  indireot  teeti- 
moay  can  be  adduced  for  this. 

1  call  indirect  testimonieB  the  refercDces  and  pictnrea  of 
the  poets.  Where  is  there  the  fointest  trace  in  any  Greek 
or  Koman  poet  which  coald  ever  allow  hb  to  suspect  that 
he  found  Death  represented  as  a  skeleton  or  bo  thought  of 
it  himself  ? 

Kcturee  of  Death  are  frequent  among  the  poets  and 
often  very  terrible.  He  is  the  pale,  pallid,  sallow  Death ;  ^ 
he  roams  abroad  on  black  wings  ;  ^''  he  bears  a  sword ;  ^^ 
he  gnashes  hungry  teeth  ;  ^'  he  suddenly  opens  a  Toracious 
jaw;*^  he  has  bloody  nailfi  with  which  he  indicates  his 
destined  prey ;  *'  his  form  is  so  large  and  monstrous  that 
he  overshadows  a  whole  battlefield,"  that  he  hurries  off 
with  entire  cities.''  But  ■where  in  all  this  is  there  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  skeleton  ?  In  one  of  Euripides'  tragedies 
he  is  even  introduced  among  the  acting  personages;  and 
there  too  he  is  the  sad,  terrible,  inesorable  Death.  Tet 
even  there  he  is  far  removed  from  appearing  as  a  skeleton, 
althoiKh  we  know  that  the  mechanism  of  the  ancient 
stage  Old  not  hesitate  to  terrify  the  spcctature  with  yet 
mote  horrible  figures.  There  is  no  apparent  trace  of  his 
being  indicated  otherwise  than  by  his  black  vesture,**  and 

S-  the  steel  with  which  he  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  dying, 
us  dedicating  them  to  the  infernal  gods.°'     Perhaps  he 
may  have  had  wings.*^  ^^^ 

-  "  Pallida,  lorida  Hotb."  ^^^M 

**  "  Atria eiTcmuToInt  ela"  HoraL  Bat.  ii.  i.  v.  5£.  ^^^^| 

••  "FiU  Bonmim  enae  metit,"  Statius,  Tbeb.  I  v.  633.  ^^H 

"  ■'  Mora  avidu  pallida  detitibus,"  Sencoa,  Her.  Fur.  ^^^1 

**  "  Atidos  oris  liiattiB  peodit."  Idem,  CEdipo. 

"  "Pra^ipaos  anniit  aninuBquLoniLnto  tmgaenolftl,"  Slaliiia,Tlieb. 
riii.  v.  380. 
"  "Fruititt  oceJo,  bellatoremiiue  rolundo  canipmn  oporit,"  Ibid.  ¥iu. 


"  IMd.  V.  75, 76,  where  he  sajs  of  himflelf^ 

l€phs  yip  dSto!  t&p  trari  x^""^'  BiHr, 
Stoi"  Tils'  (yyo'  lepirus  kyfiac 
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Bat  may-* not  some  of  these  shots  reooil  on  myself? 
If  it  be  admitted  to  me  that  in  the  pictures  of  the  poets 
nothing  is  seen  of  this  skeleton;  must  I  not  in  retuxa 
admjLtthat  they  are  nevertheless  far  too  terrible  to  exist 
together  with  that  image  of  Death  which  I  believe  that  I 
have  discovered  among  the  ancient  artists?  If  a  con- 
duidon  drawn  from  that  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the 
]k)et'fi  pictures  be  valid  for  the  material  picturea  of  art; 
will  not  a  similar  conclusion  drawn  from  that  which  is 
found  in  these  pictures  be  valid  also  ? 

I  answer,  No ;  this  conclusion  is  not  as  entirely  valid 
in  .this  case  as  in  the  other.  Poetical  pictures  are  of 
immeasurably  wider  range  than  the  pictures  of  art :  and 
especially  in  the  personification  of  an  abstract  idea,  art 
can  only  express  that  which  is  general  and  essential  to  it. 
It  must  renounce  all  the  accidents  which  would  form 
exceptions  to  this  universality,  which  stand  in  opposition 
to  this  essential  quality,  for  such  accidents  in  -fib-e  thing 
itself  would  make  the  thing  itself  unrecognisable,  and  to 
be  recognised  is  its  aim  above  all  things.  The  poet,  on  the 
contrary,  who  elevates  their  personified  abstract  idea  into 
the  class  of  acting  personages,  can  allow  him  to  act  up  to 
a  certain  point  contrary  to  this  idea  and  can  introduce 
him  in  all  the  modifications  that  any  especial  case  offers, 
without  our  losing  sight  in  the  least  of  his  actual  nature. 

Hence,  if  art  wishes  to  make  the  personified  idea  of 
Death  recognisable  by  us,  by  what  must  she,  by  what 
else  can  she  do  so,  than  by  that  which  is  common  to 
Death  in  all  possible  cases  ?  And  what  else  is  this  but 
the  condition  of  repose  and  insensibility  ?  The  more  she 
would  desire  to  express  contingencies  which  in  a  single 
case  might  banish  the  idea  of  this  rest  and  insensibility,  the 
more  unrecognisable  her  picture  must  necessarily  become, 
unless  she  resorts  to  the  addition  of  some  word,  or  some 
conventional  sign,  which  is  no  better  than  a  word  and 
will  thus  cease  to  be  pictorial  art.  The  poet  need  not  fear 
this.  For  him  language  has  already  elevated  abstract 
ideas  to  the  rank  of  independent  beings,  and  the  same 
word  never  ceases  to  awaken  the  same  idea,  however 
many  contradictory  contingencies  he  may  unite  with  it. 
He  may  describe  Death  as  never  so  painful,  so  terrible,  so 
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cruel,  we  do  not  therefore  forget  that  it  is  only  Death, 
and  that  such  a  horrible  shape  does  not  belong  to  him 
essentially,  but  only  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  condition  of  being  dead  has  nothing  terrible,  and  in 
«o  far  as  dying  is  merely  the  passage  to  being  dead,  dying 
Can  have  nothing  terrible.  Only  to  die  thus  and  thus,  at 
this  moment,  in  this  mood,  according  to  the  will  of  this 
or  that  person,  to  die  with  shame  and  agony,  may  be  terri- 
ble and  becomes  terrible.  But  is  it  then  the  dying,  is  it 
Death,  which  has  caused  the  terror  ?  Nothing  less ;  Death 
is  the  desired  end  of  all  these  horrors,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
imputed  to  the  poverty  of  language  if  it  calls  both  condi- 
tions, the  condition  which  leads  unavoidably  to  Death,  and 
the  condition  of  Death  itself,  by  one  and  the  same  name. 
I  know  that  this  poverty  can  often  become  a  source  of 
pathos  and  that  the  poets  thus  derive  advantage  from  it, 
but  still  that  language  unquestionably  merits  the  prefer- 
ence that  despises  a  pathos  which  is  founded  on  the 
confusion  of  such  diverse  matters,  and  which  itself 
obviates  such  confusion  by  distinctive  appellations.  Such 
a  language  it  appears  was  the  ancient  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer.  Ki^p  is  one  thing  to  Homer  and 
Odvaros  another;  for  he  would  not  so  frequently  havc^ 
combined  Odvaros  and  Ki^p  if  both  were  meant  to  express 
only  one  and  the  same  thing.  By  Ki^p  he  understands 
the  necessity  of  dying,  what  may  often  be  a  sad,  an  earl}-, 
violent,  shameful,  inopportune  death ;  by  OdvaTo^  natural 
death,  which  is  preceded  by  no  K-qp,  or  the  condition  of 
being  dead  without  any  reference  to  the  preceding  irrfp. 

The  Eomans  too  made  a  distinction  between  letlium 
and  mors, 

"  Emergit  late  Ditis  chorus,  horrida  Erinnys, 
Et  Bellona  niinax,  facibusque  armata  Mega^ra, 
Lethumque,  Insidia^que,  et  lurida  Mortis  imago  " 

— says  Petronius.  Spence  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  distinction;  but  that  perhaps  by  leihum 
they  understood  the  general  principle  or  the  source 
of  mortality,  which  they  supposed  to  have  its  proper 
residence  in  Hell,  and  by  mors  or  mortes  the  imme- 
diate cause    of   each  particular   instance    of   mortality 
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on  our  earth.'*  I,  for  my  part,  would  sooner  take  that 
lei^um  is  to  denote  rather  the  manner  of  dying,  and  mora 
Death  originally  and  in  general,  for  Statins  says : '° 

*'  Mille  modis  lethi  miseros  Mors  una  fatigat." 

The  modes  of  dying  are  endless ;  but  there  is  only  one 
Death.  Consequently  lethum  would  completely  answer 
to  the  Greek  K^p,  and  mora  to  Odvaros,  without  prejudice 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  one  language  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  the  two  words  became  confounded  in  time  and  were 
iinally  employed  as  entirely  synonymous. 

However  i  will  here  also  imagine  to  myself  an  oppo- 
nent who  contests  every  step  of  the  field.  Such  a  one 
might  say :  "  I  will  allow  the  distinction  between  K-^p 
and  OdvaT09,  but  if  the  poets,  if  language  itself  have 
distinguished  between  a  terrible  death  and  one  that  is 
not  terrible,  why  then  may  not  Art  be  permitted  to  have 
a  similar  double  image  for  Death?  The  less  terrible 
image  may  have  been  the  genius  who  rests  on  his 
reversed  torch,  with  his  various  attributes ;  and  conse- 
quently this  genius  was  a  Odvaro's.  How  stands  it  with 
the  image  of  K-^p?  If  this  had  to  be  terrible,  then 
perhaps  it  was  a  skeleton,  and  we  should  then  still  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  ancients  represented  Death, 
i.e.  violent  death,  for  which  our  language  lacks  a  name, 
by  means  of  a  skeleton. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  ancient  artists  also 
accepted  the  abstraction  of  Death  from  the  terrors  that 
precede  it  and  represented  the  latter  under  the  especial 
image  of  K^J/o.  But  h6w  could  they  have  chosen  for  their 
representation  something  which  only  ensues  long  after 
death  ?  A  skeleton  would  have  been  as  unsuitable  for  this 
as  possible.  Whosoever  is  not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning, 
let  him  look  at   the  fact.     Fortunately  Pausanias  has 

**  Polymetis,  p.  261 :  "  The  Koman  poets  sometimes  make  a  dlstino- 
tion  between  Lethum  and  Mors,  ^vhich  the  poverty  of  our  language 
will  not  allow  us  to  express.  Perhaps  he  meant  by  Lethum,  that 
general  principle  or  source  of  mortality,  which  they  supposed  to  have 
its  proper  residence  in  hell ;  and  by  Mors,  or  Mortes  (for  they  had 
several  of  thorn)  the  immediate  cause  of  each  particular  instance  of 
mortality  on  our  earth."  '•  Thebaid.  ix.  v.  280. 
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as  the  image  under  ivhicli  thi 

_.  appeared  as  a  woman  -with  horrible  teeth 

and  crooked  nails,  like  to  a  wild  beast  Thus  was  she 
Teprescatad  npon  the  ciat  of  KypseluB  on  which  Death 
and  Sleep  rested  in  tho  arms  of  Night,  behind  Polyneites 
when  his  brother  Etcokles  attacks  him.  tov  nokweUom  Si 
oma^tv  cffnjKEV  oSo'mis  re  'k)(aviTa.  ovhh-  i^/iepiurepois  Brjpiau, 
Ktu  oi  Ktu  ruv  j(apiM'  tiirar  hruaxiiTrWi  oi  owji^c!'  hrlypafifiA  Se 
hr  avT^  ttvai  ^<Ti  K^pa.' '  A  substantive  seems  wanting  in 
the  text  before  ItrrqKtv,  but  it  wonld  be  a  more  quibble  if 
we  affected  to  doubt  that  it  most  bo  -ym-^.  Aiyway  it 
cannot  be  o-ntXeros,  and  that  ia  enongh  for  me. 

Herr  Klotz  has  already  once  before  wanted  to  employ 
this  image  of  K^p  against  my  assertion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Death  was  depicted  by  the  ancients,'^  and  now  he 
knowswhat  I  could  have  replied  to  him.  Kjjpis  not  Death, 
and  it  is  mere  poverty  in  those  languages  where  it  has  to 
pass  for  it  by  a  circnmlocntion  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Death.  So  distinct  an  idea  ought  to  have  a  word 
for  itself  in  all  languages.  And  yet  Herr  Klotz  should 
not  have  praised  Knlmios  for  translating  K-^p  by  mors 
faUilit.  It  would  be  more  correct  and  eiact  to  B»y/aiiim 
mortale, ^mortiferum,  for  in  Snidas  it^p  is  explained  by 
0ayaTr]<l>6poi  noipa,  not  by  OavaTO^  imrpoifio'Os. 

Pinally  I  will  remind  my  readers  of  the  euphemisnis  of 
the  ancients  and  their  delicacy  in  exchanging  snob  words 
as  might  immodiatoly  awaken  disagreeable,  sad,  horrible 
ideas  for  less  shooking  ones.  If  in  consequence  of  this 
enphemiam  they  did  not  distinctly  say  "  he  is  dead  "  but 
rather  "  he  has  lived,  ho  has  been,  he  has  gone  to  the 
majority""  and  such  lifco;  if  one  of  the  reasons  of  this 
dehcaoy  consisted  in  avoiding  as  far  as  might  be  words  of 
;  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artists  too 
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"  Lib.  V.  cap.  19,  y.  425.  cd.  Euhii. 

"  Ad  Litl.  vol.  iii.   p.   288:   "Cntiaiderem  qnasdat 
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I  vnweli   in  tompla  Oljropico  inBculptaa.      Inter  t™,   „,,,, 

I  UtWoi,  jf.TA.  VDrbuin  lenpa  reoto  esplicat  KiUininB  mortem  fctalem 
I  mqne  low  wfatari  posee  videtur  Auctoris  opinio  do  miiiiia  lerribili 
I  Ibnna  m^rtl  nil  nnliqiiifl  tribnta,  oui  Bententisa  etiam  nlia  monimentp 
I   advcriuri  Tideotur." 

"  GaUakerm,  de  nori  lasfrumeali  atylo,  oap.  jix,  (Xondoo,  1G18]. 
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^wonld  tone  down  their  language  to  this  gentler  pitoh. 
Th6y  too  wonld  not  have  presented  Death  under  an 
image  unavoidably  calling  up  before  the  beholder  loath- 
some ideas  of  decay  and  corruption,  the  image  of  the 
ugly  skeleton;  for  in  their  compositions  too  the  unex- 
peeted  sight  of  such  an  image  could  have  become  as  ominous 
as  the  unexpected  hearing  of  the  actual  word.  They  too 
therefore  will  rather  have  chosen  an  image,  which  leads 
us  to  that  of  which  it  is  emblematic  by  an  agreeable  by- 
path;  and  what  imago  could  be  more  suited  to  this,  than 
that  whose  symbolic  expression  language  itself  likes  to 
conploy  as  the  designation  of  Death,  the  image  of  Sleep  ? 

"  Nullique  ea  tristis  imago." 

'  But  euphemism  does  not  banish  words  from  a  language, 
does  not  necessarily  thrust  them  out  of  usage  because  it 
:  exchanges  them  for  gentler  ones.  It  rather  employs 
these  repulsive  and  therefore  avoided  words,  instead  of 
the  less  offensive  ones,  on  a  more  terrible  occasion.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  says  of  him  who  died  quietly,  that  he 
no  longer  lives,  so  it  would  say  of  him  who  had  been 
murdered  under  the  most  horrible  tortures,  that  he  had 
died ;  and  in  like  manner,  Art  will  not  wholly  banish 
from  her  domain  those  images  by  which  she  might 
indicate  Death  but  which  on  account  of  their  horrors  she 
does  not  willingly  employ,  but  will  rather  reserve  them 
for  such  occasions  in  which  they  are  the  more  appropriate, 
or  even  the  only  serviceable  ones. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  proved  that  the  ancients  did  not 
represent  Death  by  a  skeleton;  and  since  nevertheless 
skeletons  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  monuments;  what 
are  they  then,  these  skeletons  ? 

Without  circumlocution  these  skeletons  are  Larvm; 
and  that  not  inasmuch  as  Larva  itself  means  nothing  else 
but  a  skeleton,  but  inasmuch  as  under  LarvcB  a  kind  of 
departed  souls  was  understood. 

The  ordinary  pneumatology  of  the  ancients  was  as 
follows.  Besides  the  gods,  they  believed  in  an  innumer- 
able race  of  created  spirits,  whom  they  named  Dssmons. 
Among  these  Dasmons  they  also  reckoned  the  departed 
souls  of  men,  which  they  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Lemures  and  of  which  theie  oovjMl  tiQi\,  ^^  \(^ 
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otherwise  than  two  kinds  ;  departed  souls  of  good  and  of 
bad  men.  The  good  became  peaceful,  blissful  honaehold 
gods  for  their  posterity  and  ■woi'e  named  Lares,  'i'he  bad, 
in  pimiahment  of  their  crimes,  wandered  like  reatlesB 
fugitivea  about  the  earth,  an  empty  terror  to  the  pious, 
a  blighting  ten'or  to  the  impious,  and  were  named  Larvce. 
In  the  uncertainty  whether  d,  departed  aonl  were  of  the 

I    first  or  second  kind,  the  word  JHiiiiei"' 

And  I  say,  that  such  Larvce,  such 

Qen  were  represented  aa  skeletons. 

I   this  remark  is  new  irom  the  point  of 
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not  been  used  by  any  archajologist 
ancient  monuments.  People  will  therefore  require  to  see 
it  proved,  and  it  might  not  be  sufficient  if  I  reterred  to  a 
commentary  of  Herr  Stephamis,  according  to  which  in 
an  old  epigram  al  rrKckcroi  is  to  be  explained  by  Manes.  But 
what  this  commentary  only  lets  us  guess,  the  following 
I  words  will  place  beyond  doubt.  Seneca  says :  "  "  Nemo 
'  tarn  puer  est,  ut  Cerbemm  timeat,  et  tenebraa,  et  Larvarum 
habitum  nndis  ossibns  oohrarentiuni ;"  or  as  onr  old  honest 
and- thoroughly  German  Michael  Herr  translated  ;  "  Es  ist 
niemands  so  kindisch,  der  den  Cerbenis  fdrcht,  die  Pins- 
temiss  ucd  die  todtenGespenst,  danichtsdanndieleidigea 
Bein  an  einander  hangen  "  ''*  ("  No  one  is  so  childish  us  to 
fear  Cerberus,  darkness  and  dead  spectres  hanging 
together  by  nothing  but   bare  bones  "}■     How  couJd  a 

"  Apuleiufl,  Je  Deo  SocmtiB  (p.  110,  ©ilit.  Bas.  per  Hen.  Petri): 
*'Eat  et  BGOundusignntu  spcoiea  OmmDiiuni,  anirnua  huinaniu  exutus  et 
Uber,  Btlpendiia  vilm  corporo  auo  abjurotiB,  HunoTeteroLatina  lingua 
tBpario LBmurem (lictitiitiitn.  Bx  hi6CcergoLeinutibiia,qiupi)sterOTum 
monim  cnium  Bottitua.  paoitto  et  quiutu  Dumine  domum  possidet.  Lor 
dicitar  faiuilinris.  Qui  Tiuti  propter  udversa  vilie  merita,  nuUia  bonia 
sedibuB  inoertn  vagatione,  ceii  quodaia  oxilio  punitur,  ianas  terricula- 
mentum  boaia  homiaibna.  cietctuiii  naximamali'^,  biino  plsiiqus  Larvara 

Ehibeat.    Cum  vero  inapitum  eet  quss  ouique  wirtttlo  evencrit.  utcuni 
r  ail  an  Larva,  nomiDe  Monium  deum  uuDoupant,  et  honcriB  gratia 
Dei  vocabuliam  addltnm  eat." 
"  EpUt.  xsiy. 

'•  Bittliohe  ZuohtbUuher  dea  bochberiihrnten  Philoiophen  Seneoa, 
Btrarijurg  1536,  ia  folio.  A  later  translator  of  Soneca.  Onnrad  Fueha 
(F^nkfort  1620)  rtnders  the  words  "  et  Larvarum  habitum  nudia 
oBsibua  coliiprcntinni "  by  "und  der  Todten  giibeinieiite  CompaBey." 
Vaij  degant  and  mad  I 
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skeleton^  a  framework,  be  more  distinctly  indicated,  than 
by  nudia  oaaibua  cohcerens  f  How  could  it  be  more  empha- 
tically expressed  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
conceive  and  to  figure  their  haunting  spirits  as  skeletons? 
If  such  an  observation  affords  a  more  natural  explana- 
tion foi^  misunderstood  representations,  this  is  unquestion- 
ably a  new  proof  of  their  justice.  Only  a  single  skeleton  on 
an  ancient  monument  might  certainly  be  Death  if  it  had 
not  been  proved  on  other  grounds  that  he  was  not  so 
depicted.  But  how,  when  many  such  skeletons  appear? 
May  we  say  that,  even  as  the  poet  knew  various  Deaths — 

"  Stant  FurioB  circum,  variaaquo  ex  ordine  Mortes  " 

— so  it  must  also  be  permitted  to  the  artist  to  represent 
various  forms  of  death  as  a  separate  Death  ?  And  if  even 
then  no  sound  sense  can  be  made  of  such  a  composition  con- 
sisting of  various  skeletons  ?  I  have  referred  above  to  a 
stone  in  Gori  '^  on  which  three  skeletons  are  to  be  seen ; 
the  one  drives  on  a  biga  drawn  by  fierce  animals,  over 
another  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  threatens  to  drive 
over  a  third  that  stands  in  its  way.  Gori  calls  this  repre- 
sentation the  triumph  of  Death  over  Death.  Words  with- 
out sense.  But  happily  this  gem  is  of  bad  workmanship 
and  filled  up  with  characters  intended  to  pass  for  Greek, 
but  which  make  no  sense.  Gori  therefore  pronounces  it 
the  work  of  a  Gnostic,  and  people  have  taken  leave 
from  all  time  to  lay  as  many  absurdities  as  they  do 
not  care  to  explain  to  their  account.  Instead  of  seeing 
Death  triumphing  over  himself,  or  over  a  few  rivals 
envious  of  his  dominion,  I  see  nothing  but  departed  souls, 
in  the  form  of  Larvoe,  who  still  cling  in  the  other  life 
to  those  occupations  which  were  so  pleasant  to  them  in 
this.  That  this  was  the  case  was  a  commonly  received 
opinion  with  the  ancients,  and  Virgil  has  not  forgotten 
the  love  of  racing  among  the  examples  he  gives  of  this.^* 

" quae  gratia  curriim 

Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quae  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos." 

"  See  aboye,  p.  208.       ^  iSneid,  ri.  y.  653. 
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Therefore  nothing  is  more  common  on  monnmeiitB 
nms  and  sarcophagi  thait  genii,  who  exercise- 

"— ^aliqnaa  artes,  antiquiB  irritamina 

and  in  the  very  work  of  Gori,  in  which  he  adduces' 
gem,  a  marhle  oociirs  of  which  the  gem  might  be  almost 
called  the  caricature.  The  skeletons  that  on  the  gem 
drive  and  are  driven  over,  are,  on  the  marhle,  genii. 

Now  if  the  ancients  did  not  conceive  of  the  Larva,  i^. 
the  departed  Bonis  of  "wickod  men  otherwise  than  as 
skeletons,  then  it  was  quite  natural  that  finally  every 
skeleton,  even  if  it  was  only  a  work  of  art,  should  be 
called  Larva.  Hence  Larea  was  also  the  name  of  that 
skeleton  which  appeared  at  solemn  banquets,  to  stimulate 
a  more  hasty  enjoyment  of  life.  The  passage  in  Petronius 
concerning  such  a  skeleton  is  well  known, '^  bat  the  con- 
clusion it  might  be  sought  to  deduce,  that  it  is  a  represen- 
tation of  Death,  would  3>e  very  precipitate.  Bemuse  a 
skeleton  reminded  the  ancienta  of  Death,  was  a  skeleton 
therefore  the  received  image  of  Death?  The  saying 
which  Trimaloua  utters  rather  distinguishes  expressly  the 
skeleton  and  Death  : 


"  Sic  e 


B  cuncti,  pofitquB 


a  auferet  OrcuB." 


That  does  not  mean,  "  This  one  will  soon  carry  us  off," 
"  In  this  form  Death  ivill  claim  ns,"  but "  This  is  what  we 
must  all  become,  and  skeletons  we  shall  all  be  when 
Death  has  claimed  us." 

And  thus  I  think  that  I  have  proved  in  all  ways  what  I 
promised  to  prove.  But  I  still  wish  to  show  that  I  have  not 
taken  this  trouble  only  against  Herr  Klota.  To  put  Heir 
Klotz  alone  right  might  ecom  to  most  readers  an  equally 

"  "  Fotentibus  ergo,  el  accumtissimas  nobis  laatitks  mirantibiu^ 
lamui  argenteBm  attulit  secvus  eLo  sptatam,  nt  articnli  ejna  verta- 
blffique  iaxatie  in  onmein  partem  velterentnr.  Hano  qaum  Enpai 
meusam  aeniel  itemmqne  abjecisset.et  cnteaatia  mobilis  aiiquot  ftguiaa 
^t  Trinmlcio  adjecit — 

Hqu,  heu,  noa  miseros,  quam  totus  bomuncio  nil  eetl 
Sic  erimns  cancti,  poatquam  noa  nnferet  Orciu. 


9,  dum  licet  cf 


(Sdit  Mich.  Jlfldr.  p.  115.J 
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easy  and  useless  occnpatioii.  It  is  sometliing  different  if 
lie  has  ffone  astray  along  with  the  whole  flock.  Then  it 
18  not  "me  hindermost  bleating  sheep,  but  the  flock  that 
puts  the  shepherd  or  his  dog  in  motion. 


PROOF. 

I  WHiL  therefore  glance  at  better  scholars  who,  as  I  have 
said,  share  more  or  less  in  the  erroneous  imaginations  of 
Herr  Klotz,  and  will  commence  with  a  man  who  is  all  in 
all  to  Herr  Klotz,  his  departed  friend,  Count  Caylus. 
What  lovely  souls  those  must  be  who  at  once  declare  as 
their  friend,  one  with  whom  they  have  exchanged  a  few 
compliments  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles!  It  is 
only  a  pity  that  we  can  just  as  easily  become  their  enemy ! 

Among  the  subjects  recommended  to  artists  out  of 
Homer,  by  Count  Caylus,  was  that  of  Apollo  delivering 
the  purified  and  embalmed  corpse  of  Sarpedon  to  Death 
and  Sleep.^^ 

The  Count  says :  "It  is  only  vexatious  that  Homer  did 
not  enter  upon  the  attributes  that  were  at  his  time 
accorded  to  Sleep.  To  designate  this  god,  we  only  know 
his  actions  and  we  crown  him  with  poppies.  These  ideas 
are  modem,  and  the  first,  which  is  altogether  of  minor 
use,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  present  instance,  in  which 
even  flowers  seem  to  me  quite  unsuitable,  especially  for  a 
figure  that  is  to  group  with  Death."  ^^  I  will  not  repeat 
here  what  I  have  said  in  the  '  Laokoon,'  concerning  the 
want  of  taste  of  the  Count  who  demands  from  Homer  that 
he  should  deck  the  creatures  of  his  mind  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  artists.  I  will  only  note  here  how  little  he 
himself  knew  these  attributes,  and  how  inexperienced  he 
was  in  the  actual  representation  of  both  Death  and  Sleep. 
As  to  the  first  it  is  incontrovertibly  shown  from  his  words 
that  he  believed  Death  could  and  must  be  represented  as 
nothing  else  but  a  skeleton.  He  would  not  otherwise 
have  observed  complete  silence  concerning  its  figure,  as 

••  Iliad.  IT.  V.  681.  •'  Tableaux  tir^s  de  riliade^  &o. 
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on  a  eabject  that  was  aclf-eTidcnt;  etill  lees  woald  ha 
have  remarked  that  a  figure  c-iuwnuJ  ivith  fiuwera  could 
sot  be  wellas8orted  with theHgtireof  Di'uth.  Tbisappre- 
hensiOD  could  only  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  resemblance  of  the  two  figures,  having 
pictured  Death  to  himself  as  an  ugly  mouBter,  and  Sleep 
as  a  gentle  genius.  Had  he  known  that  Death  was  a  like 
gentle  genius,  he  would  surely  have  remindod  his  artists 
of  this,  and  could  only  have  discussed  with  them,  whethei 
it  be  well  to  give  these  allied  genii  distinctive  attributes 
and  which  would  bo  the  most  beooming.  But  in  the  second 
place,  he  did  not  even  know  Sleep  as  he  should  have 
known  him.  It  is  rather  too  much  ignorance  to  say,  that 
except  by  his  action  he  only  indicates  this  deity  by  baleful 
poppies.  He  indeed  justly  notes  that  both  these  symbols 
are  modem,  biit  he  not  only  does  not  say  what  were  the 
old  genuine  symbols,  but  he  also  totally  denies  that  such 
have  been  handed  down  to  ns.  He  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  the  horn  which  the  poets  so  often  ascribe  to  Sleep, 
and  with  which  he  was  depicted  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Scrvius  and  Lutatius.  He  know  nothing  of 
the  reversed  torch;  he  did  not  know  that  a  figure  with 
Buoh  a  reversed  torch  was  extant  from  ancient  times, 
which  was  annonnced  as  Sleep,  not  by  a  mere  conjecture, 
but  by  its  own  undoubted  snperscription.  He  had  not 
found  this  figure  either  in  Boieaard,  or  Gruter,  or  Span- 
heim,  or  Beger,  or  Brouckhuysen,'''  and  heard  nothing  of  it 
in  any  quarter.  Now  let  us  imagine  the  Homeric  picture, 
as  ho  would  have  it  with  a  Sleep,  as  if  it  was  the 
awakened  sleep  of  Algardi;  with  a  Death,  a  very  little 
more  graceful  than  he  boundi  about  in  old  German  Death- 
Dances.  What  is  ancient,  Greek,  Homeric  in  this?  What 
is  there  that  is  not  fanciful,  Gothic,  and  French?  Would 
not  this  picture  of  how  Homer  thought,  according  to 
Caylua,  bear  the  same  likeness  to  the  original  as  Hudart'a 
translation?      Still  it  would  only  bo    the   fault  of   the 

"  BroQckhuysea  has  inmrporaled  it  in  his  Tibnllos  liom  Spa&heim, 
Init  Begcr,  as  I  Bhuuld  haie  iiotnl  above,  p.  192,  Las  made  tmowa  the 
wliole  monument,  out  of  wliioli  this  Binglu  figure  is  taken.  Thia  he 
baa  done  from  the  pB[iera  of  Figbiug  in  his  SiiicilegilUD  AntiijnitstU, 
p.  IDS.    Boger  as  litUe  refers  to  Sponboim.  as  SpuiiLieim  to  Begei. 
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artist's  adviser,  if  he  became  so  offensively  and  romanti- 
cally modem,  whereas  he  might  be  so  simple  and  sug- 
gestive, so  graceful  and  great,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
antiquity.  How  he  should  feel  allured  to  put  forth  all  his 
powers  upon  two  such  advantageous  figures  as  winged 
genii,  to  make  what  is  similar  different,  and  what  is 
different  similar,  alike  in  growth,  form,  and  mien ;  yet  as 
unlike  in  hue  and' flesh  as  the  general  tone  of  his  colouring 
will  allow.  For  according  to  Pausanias  the  one  of  these 
twins  was  black,  the  other  white.  I  say,  the  one  and  the 
other,  because  it  is  not  actually  clear  from  the  words  of 
Pausanias,  which  was  the  white  one  and  which  the  black. 
And  though  I  should  not  marvel  if  an  artist  made  the 
black  one  to  bo  Death,  yet  I  could  not  therefore  assure 
him  that  he  must  bo  in  unquestioned  agreement  with 
antiquity.  Nonnus,  at  least,  calls  Sleep  /i€\av6xpow, 
when  Venus  shows  herself  inclined  not  to  force  such  a  black 
spouse  upon  the  white  Pasithea  ;^^  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  ancient  artists  gave  the  white  hue  to  Death,  thus  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  the  more  terrible  Sleep  of  the  two. 

Truly,  Caylns  could  learn  little  if  at  all  better  from 
the  well-known  iconological  works  of  a  Kipa,  a  Chartarius 
and  however  their  copyists  may  be  called. 

Kipa,^^  it  is  true,  knew  the  horn  of  Sleep,  but  how 
erroneously  he  decks  him  out  in  other  respects!  The 
shorter  white  tunic  over  a  black  dress  which  he  and 
Chartarius  ^^  give  to  him,  belongs  to  Dreams  and  not  to 
Sleep.  Ripa  knew  the  passage  in  Pausanias  concerning 
the  resemblance  of  Death  and  Sleep,  but  without  making 
the  least  use  of  this  for  his  picture.  He  proposes  three 
kinds,  and  none  of  these  are  such  as  a  Greek  or  Eoman 
would  have  recognised.  Nevertheless  only  one  of  them, 
the  invention  of  Camillo  da  Ferrara,  is  a  skeleton ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  Ripa  means  to  say  by  this  that  it  was  this 
Camillo  who  first  painted  Death  as  a  skeleton.  I  do  not 
however  know  this  Camillo. 

Those  who  have  made  most  ase  of  Ripa  and  Chartarius 
are  Giraldus  and  Natalis  Comes. 

"  Lib.  xxxiii.  v.  40.  **  Iconolog.  p.  464,  edit.  Rom.  1603. 

"  Iinag.  Deorum,  p.  143,  Fraucof.  1687. 
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They  copied  the  error  about  the  white  and  lilack  drees 
of  Sleep  from  Gii-aldus,**  and  Giraldua  can  only  have 
looked  at  a  translation,  inBtead  of  at  FhilostraluB  himBolf. 
For  it  is  not  "Yrros  but  'Ovapoi,  of  whom  Philoatratoa 
Bays ;  *'  iv  avcinivia  tw  tiSti  yfypairrat,  koX  etrfl^ro  i)fa  Xtvuiiy 
hri    fifXaii'Tj    TO,    ai/MO,    vvK-riop    nvroij    nat    /icff   yiifpav.       It 

ifi  iucomprehcnsible  to  mo  how  oven  tho  latest  translator 
of  Philostratus'  works,  Gottfried  Olearius,  who  assures 
us  that  he  has  given  us  an  almost  wholly  new  rendering, 
ooqH  have  been  so  extremely  careless  with  these  words. 
They  run  in  Latin,  with  him  as :  "  Ipse  somnus  remissft 
pictua  est  facie,  candidamque  super  nigra  vesteoi  habet, 
eo,  ut  puto,  quod  nos.  sit  ipsius,  ct  quai  diem  excipiaut."^' 
What  does  this  mean:  "  et  qute  diem  eiciplunt"?  Did 
OleariuB  not  know  that  nfO'  ^/tipav  means  "  mterdiu."  and 
vuKTeifi"iioctu"?  It  might  be  said  in  his  defence  that  one 
grows  weary  of  purging  the  old  miserable  translations. 
He  should  then  at  least  not  have  desired  to  excuse  or 
lefate  any  one  oat  of  au  untested  translation.  But  as  it 
fiirther  runs,  "Coma  is  (Somrms)  nianibus  quoque  tenet, 
ut  qui  insomnia  per  veram  portam  inducere  soleat,"  he 
appends  in  a  note;  "Bx  hoc  vero  Philoatrati  looo 
patet  Optimo  jure  portaa  illaa  somni  diei  poeae,  qui  Boilicet 
somnia.  per  eaa  inducat,  nee  necesse  esse  ut  apud  Yirgl- 
lium  (^neid,  vi.  v.  563)  somni  dictum  inteiligamua 
pro  somnii,  nt  voluit  Tumebus  "  (lib.  iv.  Advers.  c.  14). 
But  Philostratus  himself  does  not  speak  of  the  portals  of 
Sleep,  Somni,  bat  of  Di'eama,  Sonmii,  and  it  is  also 
Ovctpos,  not  "Yjtvo!  with  him  who  admits  dreams  through 
the  true  gates.  Consequently  Virgil  can  still  onl^  be 
helped  otherwise  than  by  Tamebus's  commentary,  if  he 
absolutely  niust  coincide  with  Homer  in  his  conception 
of  these  gates.  Giraldua  is  entirely  ailent  concerning 
the  form  of  Death, 

Natalis  Comea  gives  to  Death  a  black  garment  strewn 
with  stara.^^  The  black  garment,  as  we  saw  above,  is 
founded  on  Euripides,  but  who  put  the  stars  upon  it  I  do 
not  know.     He   has    also  dreams   amtorlis    cruribus  and 
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assuves  US  that  Lucian  made  them  roam  about  thug  oa  his 
island' of  Sleep.  But  with  Lucian  they  are  mere  shapeless 
dreami^f  ^opfftoi,  and  the  crooked  legs  are  Natalis's  own 
invBniioiu  Even  according  to  him  these  crooked  legs  would* 
not  appertain  to  dreams  in  general  as  an  allegorical  dis- 
tinction, but  only  to  certain  dreams. 

To  refer  to  other  nwthological  compilers  would  scarcely 
repay,  the  trouble.  Banier  alone  may  seem  to  merit  an 
exception.  But  even  Banier  says  nothing  of  the  form  of 
Deatii,  and  commits  more  than  one  inaccuracy  respecting 
the  form  of  Sleep.^^  For  he  too  mistakes  Dream  for  Sleep 
in  this  picture  of  Philostratus,  and  sees  him  there  formed 
as  a  man,  though  he  thinks  that  he  can  determine  from  the 
passage  of  Pausanias  that  he  was  represented  as  a  child, 
and  only  as  a  child.  He  also  copies  a  gross  error  from 
Montfaucon,  which  has  been  already  condemned  by  Winck- 
elmaBn  and  which  should  therefore  have  been  familiar  to 
his  German  translator.^^  Namely,  both  Montfaucon  and 
Banier  proclaim  the  Sleep  of  Algardi  in  the  Villa  Borghese 
as  antique,  and  a  new  vase,  that  stands  near  it  with  various 
others,  is  declared  to  be  a  vessel  filled  with  a  somniferous 
potion,  just  because  Montfaucon  found  it  placed  beside  it 
on  an  engraving.  This  Sleep  of  Algardi  itself,  however 
exquisite  the  workmanship  may  be,  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  simplicity  and  the  dignity  of  the  ancients.  Its 
position  and  gesture  are  borrowed  from  the  position  and 
gesture  of  the  sleeping  Faun  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above. 

Nowhere  have  I  met  with  an  author  on  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  who  has  not  either  left  the  image  of  Death,  as 
it  existed  amongst  the  ancients,  totally  undecided  or  has 
it  incorrectly.  Even  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
monuments  which  I  have  named,  or  with  others  like  them, 
have  not  therefore  approached  much  nearer  the  truth. 

Thus  Tollius  knew  that  various  old  marbles  were  extant, 
on  which  boys  with  reversed  torches  represented  the 
eternal  sleep  of  the  dead.^^    But  is  this  to  recognise  in  one 

^  Erlauterung  der  Gotterlehre,  vol.  iv.  p.  147,  German  trans. 
■0  Preface  to  Geschiolite  der  Kunst,  p.  16.    •*  In  notis  ad  Roudelli 
Expositicaiem,  S.  T.  p.  292. 
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of  them  Death  himself?  Did  he  therefore  comprehend 
that  the  deity  of  Death  was  never  represented  in  another 
form  by  the  ancients  ?  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  symbolical 
signs  of  an  idea,  to  the  well-defined  establishment  of  this 
idea  personified,  and  reverenced  as  an  independent  being. 

Just  the  same  may  be  said  of  Gori.  Gori  most  expressly 
-names  two  such  winged  boys  on  old  sarcophagi  "Oenios 
Somnnm  et  Mortem  referentes,"  ^^  but  this  very  "refer- 
entes  "  betrays  him.  And  since  at  another  place  ^^  he  speaks 
of  these  as  "  Genii  Mortem  et  Funus  designantes  " ;  since 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  meaning  of  Death  which 
he  grants  to  Buonarotti,  he  still  sees  in  one  a  Cujpido,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  recognises  the  skeletons  on  old  stones 
as  Mortes ;  it  is  almost  pretty  well  unquestionable  that 
he  was  at  least  very  undecided  in  himself  concerning  these 
matters. 

The  same  holds  good  for  Count  MafFei.  For  although 
he  held  that  the  two  winged  boys  with  reversed  torches 
seen  on  old  monuments  were  meant  for  Sleep  and  Death, 
yet  he  declared  such  a  boy,  who  stands  on  the  well-kAown 
**  Conclamation  marble  "  in  the  Saloon  of  Antiquities  at 
Paris,  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  genius,, 
who  shows  by  his  reversed  torch  that  the  deceased  person 
indicated  died  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  that  Amor  and 
his  kingdom  mourn  this  death. ^*  Even  when  Dom  Martin 
bitterly  controverted  this  first  error,  and  incorporated 
the  same  marble  in  his  Museum  Veronese,  he  makes  no 
attempt  at  its  clearer  identification,  and  leaves  the  figures 
on  the  139th  plate,  which  he  could  have  used  for  this 
purpose,  without  any  explanation. 

But  this  Dom  Martin  scarcely  deserved  to  be  confuted. 
He  would  have  the  two  genii  with  reversed  torches  found 
on  ancient  monuments  and  urns,  to  be  held  as  the  genii 
of  the  man  and  of  his  wife  or  for  the  united  guardian 
spirits  whom,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  every 
one  possessed. 

He  might  and  should  have  known,  that  at  least  one  of 

•*  Inscript.  ant.  quae  in  Etruriao  iirbibus  exstant,  parte  iii.  p.  xciii. 
••  Ibid.  p.  Ixxxi. 

®*  Explic.  de  divers  Monuments  sinojuliers  qui  out  rapport  k  la  Relv 
gion  des  plus  anciens  peuples,  par  le  R.  P.  Dom  ♦♦,  p.  36. 
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tliese  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  express  iancient  super- 
scription, must  needs  be  Sleep,  and  just  now  I  luckily  hit 
upon  a  passage  in  Winckelmann  in  which  he  has  already 
censured  the  ignorance  of  this  Frenchman. 

Winckelmann  writes :  "  It  occurs  to  me  that  another 
Frenchman,  Martin,  a  man  who  could  dare  to  say  Grotius 
had  not  understood  the  Septuagint,  announces  with  bold- 
ness and  decision  that  the  two  genii  on  the  ancient  urns 
cannot  be  Sleep  and  Death,  and  yet  the  altar  on  which 
they  figure  in  this  sense  with  the  antique  superscription 
of  Sleep  and  Death,  is  publicly  exhibited  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Palazzo  Albani."  I  ought  to  have  recalled  this 
passage  above  (p.  182),  for  Winckelmann  here  means  the 
same  marble  which  I  have  there  adduced  from  his  Essay  on 
Allegory.  What  was  not  so  clearly  expressed  there,  is 
the  clearer  here ;  not  only  the  one  genius,  but  also  the 
other,  are  by  the  ancient  inscription  literally  designated, 
on  this  Albani  monument,  as  what  they  are;  namely 
Sleep  and  Death.  How  much  I  wish  that  I  could  set  a 
final  seal  upon  this  investigation  by  this  announcement  I 

Yet  a  word  about  Spence  ere  I  close.  Spence,  who  most 
positively  desires  to  force  upon  us  a  skeleton  as  the 
antique  image  of  Death,  Spence  opines,  that  the  ordi- 
nary representations  of  Death  among  the  ancients,  could 
not  well  have  been  other  than  terrible  and  ghastly,  because 
the  ancients  generally  entertained  far  darker  and  sadder 
conceptions  of  his  nature  than  we  could  now  admit.®* 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  that  religion  which  first  discovered 
to  man  that  even  natural  death  was  the  fruit  and  the 
wages  of  sin,  must  have  infinitely  increased  the  terrors  of 
death.  There  have  been  sages  who  have  held  life  to  be  a 
punishment,  but  to  deem  death  a  punishment,  could  not 
of  itself  have  occurred  to  the  brain  of  a  man  who  only 
used  his  reason,  without  revelation. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  would  presumably  be  our 
religion  which  has  banished  the  ancient  cheerful  image 
of  Death  out  of  the  domains  of  art.  Since  however  this 
religion  did  not  wish  to  reveal  this  terrible  truth  to  drive 
us  to  despair ;  since  it  too  assures  us  that  the  death  of  the 

•»  Polymetis,  p.  202. 
VOL.  III.  ^ 
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righteous  cannot  be  other  than  gentle  and  lestoring;  I  do 
not  Bee  what  shonld  prevent  our  artists  &om  banishing 
the  terrible  skeletons,  and  again  taking  possession  of  that 
other  better  image.  Even  Scripture  sp^^  of  an  angel  of 
Death ;  and  what  artist  wonld  not  ratiier  monld  an  angel 
tiian  a  skeleton? 

Only  misunderstood  religion  can  estrange  ns  &om 
beMity,  and  it  is  a  token  that  religion  is  true,  and  rightly 
understood,  if  it  eveiywhezo  leadB  ns  back  to  the 
beautifiiL 
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{HAMBURG  DRAMATURGY,') 

The  first  number  of  these  Dramatic  Notes  was  issued  May  1767 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Hamburg  Theatre,  for  which 
Lessing  was  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  critic.  The  publication  was 
a  weekly  one,  but  it  accompanies  the  theatre  no  further  than  the 
first  fifty-two  performances ;  the  last  portion,  published  as  a  book,  was 
not  issued  until  Easter  1769.  The  work  is  here  translated,  with 
oocasional  abridgment,  for  the  first  time. 


V. 


PREFACE. 


■•♦•■ 


It  will  be  easily  guessed  that  the  new  management  of  the 
local  theatre  is  the  occasion  of  the  present  publication. 
Its  object  is  to  respond  to  the  good  intentions  that  must 
be  attributed  to  the  gentlemen  who  propose  to  tinder- 
take  the  management.  They  have  themselves  amply 
explained  their  intentions,  and  the  better  portion  of  the 
public,  both  within  and  without  our  city,  nave  given  to 
their  litterances  the  approval  whicH  every  voluntary 
exertion  for  the  general  good  may  expect  to  meet  with  in 
our  day. 

It  is  true  that  people  are  always  and  everywhere  to  be 
found  who,  judging  others  by  themselves,  see  nothing  but 
hidden  designs  in  every  good  undertaking.  This  form  of 
self-consolation  might  gladly  be  permitted  to  them. 
Only  when  the  assumed  hidden  designs  provoke  them 
against  the  object  itself,  when  their  malicious  envy  is 
busy  undermining  this  object  in  order  to  frustrate)  tnese 
assumed  designs,  then  they  must  be  informed  that  they 
are  the  most  contemptible  members  of  human  society. 

Happy  the  spot  where  these  wretches  do  not  give  tho 
tone  to  society,  where  the  greater  mass  of  well-disposed 
citizens  keep  them  in  the  bounds  of  respect,  and  do  not 
suflfer  that  the  better  portion  of  a  whole  community 
become  the  prey  of  their  cabals,  that  "patriotic  objects 
become  a  reproach  to  their  petty  sneering  wit  I 

May  Hamburg  be  so  happy  in  all  that  concerns  its 
wealth  and  its  freedom :  for  it  deserves  to  be  thus 
happy ! 
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When  Sclilegel  made  eu^eestiotiB  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Danish  theatre  (a  German  poet  for  the  Danish 
theatre  !) — Buggeetiona  that  may  long  form  a  subject  of 
reproach  to  Germany,  which  gave  him  no  opportunifrj' 
of  makiag  them  for  the  improTement  of  her  own — this 
wae  liis  llrst  and  foremost  saying :  "  The  care  of  working 
for  their  own  gain  and  los^  must  not  be  left  to  the  aotom 
tlieniaolves,"  But  the  best  managers  have  degraded  a 
freo  art  to  the  level  of  a  trade  which  permits  its  master 
to  oiivry  on  the  business  aB  negligently  and  aelSshly  as  he 
liketi  if  only  necessity  or  luxury  bring  Mm  customerB. 

If  therefore  nothuig  further  has  been  attained  here 
than  that  an  association  of  fricnda  of  the  stage  have  laid 
their  ha,nd8  to  the  work  and  have  combined  to  work 
aoooiding  to  a  common  plan  for  the  public  good,  even 
then,  and  jnst  through  this,  much  would  have  been 
gained.  For  out  of  this  firat  diange,  even  with  only 
meagre  encouragement  from  the  public,  all  other  im- 
provements needed  by  oar  theatre  could  quickly  and 
easily  spring. 

In  matters  of  expense  and  industry  assuredly  nothing 
will  be  economised ;  whether  taste  and  judgment  will  bo 
wanting  only  time  can  teach.  And  is  it  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  improve  and  redress  whatever  it  may  here 
find  dufcutive  'i  Oaly  lot  it  come,  and  see  and  heax ,  and 
exauiuti  and  jud^e  1  Its  voice  shall  never  be  contemp- 
tnouidy  ifoiorcd,  ito  judgment  whaH  always  be  respect- 
fully heard. 

Only  every  little  criticaster  must  not  deem  himself 
the  public,  and  he  whoso  expectations  have  been  dis- 
appointed must  make  clear  to  himself  in  some  degree  of 
what  nature  his  expectations  have  been.  For  not  eveiy 
amateur  is  a  connoisseur.  Kot  every  one  w^ho  can  feel  the 
beauties  of  one  drama,  the  correct  play  of  one  actor,  can: 
on  that  account  estimate  the  value  of  tJl  others.  He  ha»' 
no  taste  who  has  only  a  one-sided  taste ;  but  he  is  often 
the  more  partisan.  True  taste  is  general;  it  spreads 
over  beauties  of  every  kind,  and  does  not  expect  more 
enjoyment   or  delight  &om  each  than  its  natoia  4     ' 

TO. 
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The  steps  are  many  that  a  growing  stage  mnst  traverse 
before  it  attains  the  climax  of  perfection ;  but  a  cormpt 
stage  is  naturally  still  farther  removed -from  this  height, 
and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  German  stage  is  more  the 
latter  than  the  former. 

Everything  consequently  cannot  be  done  at  once.    But 
what  we  do  not  see  growing  we  find  after  some  time  has 
grown.    The  slowest  person,  who  does  not  lose  sight  of: 
his  goal,  will  always  outstrip  him  who  wanders  aim- 
lessly. 

This  "  Dramaturgic  "  is  to  form  a  critical  index  of  all 
the  plays  performed,  and  is  to  accompany  every  step  made 
here  either  by  the  art  of  the  poet  or  the  actor.  The 
choice  of  the  plays  is  no  trifle,  for  choice  presupposes 
quantity,  and  if  masterpieces  should  not  always  be 
performed  it  is  easy  to  perceive  where  the  fault  lies.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  that  the  mediocre  should  not 
pretend  to  be  more  than  it  is,  so  that  the  dissatisfied 
spectator  may  at  least  learn  to  judge  from  it. .  It  is  only 
needful  to  explain  to  a  person  of  healthy  mind  the  reasons 
why  something  has  not  pleased  him  if  one  desires  to 
teach  him  good  taste.  Some  mediocre  plays  mu&t  also 
be  retained  oh  account  of  their  containing  certain  excellent 
parts  in  which  this  or  that  actor  can  display  his  whole 
strength.  A  musical  composition  is  not  immediately 
rejected  because  its  libretto  is  miserable.   ^ 

The  great  discrimination  of  a  dramatic  critic  is  shown 
if  he  knows  how  to  distinguish  infallibly,  in  every  case  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  what  and  how  much  of  this 
is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  poet  or  the  actor. 
To  blame  the  actor  for  what  is  the  fault  of  the  poet 
is  to  injure  both.  The  actor  loses  heart,  and  the  poet 
is  made  self-confident. 
""^  Above  all,  it  is  the  actor  who  may  in  this  particular 
demand  the  greatest  severity  and  impartiality.  The 
justification  of  the  poet  may  be  attempted  at  any  time ; 
his  work  remains,  and  can  be  always  brought  again  before 
our  eyes.  But  the  art  of  the  actor  is  transitory  in  its 
expression.  His  good  and  bad  pass  by  rapidly,  and  not 
seldom  the  passing  mood  of  the  spectator  is  more  account- 
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The  theatre  was  successfully  opened  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month  with  the  tragedy  *01indo  and  Sophronia.' 
*  Olindo  and  Sophronia  *  is  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  and 
is  a  posthumous  incomplete  work.  Its  theme  is  the  well- 
known  episode  in  Tasso.  It  is  not  easy  to  convert  a 
touching  little  story  into  a  touching  drama.  True,  it  costa 
little  trouble  to  invent  new  complications  and  to  enlarge 
separate  emotions  into  scenes.  But  to  prevent  these  new 
complications  from  weakening  the  interest  or  interfering 
with  probability ;  to  transfer  oneself  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  narrator  into  the  real  standpoint  of  each  personage ;  to 
let  passions  arise  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  in  lieu 
of  describing  them,  and  to  let  them  grow  up  without  )^ 
effort  in  such  illusory  continuity  that  he  must  sympathise, 
whether  he  will  or  no ;  this  it  is  which  is  needful,  and 
which  genius  does  without  knowing  it,  without  tediously 
explaining  it  to  itself,  and  which  mere  cleverness  endeavours 
in  vain  to  imitate. 

In  his  *  Olindo  and  Sophronia '  Tasso  appears  to  have 
had  Virgil's  '  Nisus  and  Euryalus '  before  his  eyes.  Aa 
Virgil  in  the  latter  has  depicted  the  strength  of  friendship, 
80  Tasso  in  the  former  wished  to  depict  the  strength  of  love. 
There  it  was  the  heroic  zeal  of  duty  that  gave  rise  to  the. 
test  of  friendship,  here  it  is  religion  that  gives  to  lovo 
the  opportunity  of  evincing  itself  in  all  its  power.  But 
religion,  which  Tasso  only  uses  as  a  means  by  which  lova 
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18  shown  efficient,  lias  become  the  main  end  in  Cronegk's 
treatment.  He  wished  to  glorify  the  triumph  of  the  one 
in  tiie  triumph  of  the  ouier.  Beyond  doubt  a  pious 
amendment — only  nothing  more  thaji  pious !  For  it  has 
misled  him  into  making  that  which  is  smiple  and  natural, 
true  and  human,  in  Tasso  into  aU  that  is  confused  and 
&bulous,  wonderful  and  transcendental ! 

In  Tasso  it  is  a  wizard,  a  fellow  who  is  neither  a 
Christian  nor  a  Mahommedan,  but  one  who  has  spun  toge- 
ther his  own  particular  superstition  out  of  both  religions, 
who  gives  Alailin  the  advice  to  bring  the  miraculous  image 
of  ihe  Virgin  out  of  the  temple  into  the  mosque.  Why  did 
Gronegk  convert  this  wizard  into  a  Mahommedan  priest  ? 
If  this  priest  ^vas  not  as  ignorant  of  his  religion  as  the 
poet  seems  to  be,  he  could  not  possibly  have  given  this 
advice.  It  tolerated  no  images  m  its  mosques.  Cronegk 
betrays  in  several  things  what  an  erroneous  idea  he  enter- 
tains of  the  Mahommedan  fedth.  In  Tasso  the  image  of 
Mary  disappears  from  the  mosque  wilihout  our  knowing 
precisely  whether  human  hands  have  removed  it  or 
whether  a  higher  power  has  been  in  play.  Cronegk 
makes  Olindo  the  perpetrator.  True  he  converts  the 
image  of  Mary  into  *'  an  image  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross," 
but  an  image  is  an  image,  and  this  wretched  superstition 
makes  Olindo  very  contemptible.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
reconciled  to  him  after  he  could  venture  for  so  paltry  a 
deed  to  bring  his  nation  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  If  he 
does  afterwards  openly  confess  his  deed  it  is  nothing  but 
ms  duty  and  no  magnanimity.  In  Tasso  it  is  only  love 
that  impels  him  to  this  step ;  he  will  save  Sophronia  or 
pensh  with  her,  die,  only  to  die  with  her.  If  one  couch 
cannot  unite  them,  let  it  be  one  scaflfold ;  at  her  side,  bound 
U>  the  same  stake,  destined  to  be  consumed  by  the  same 
fire,  he  is  only  sensible  of  the  happiness  of  such  sweet 
\icmity,  he  thinks  of  nothing  he  has  to  hope  for  beyond 
the  grave  or  wishes  for  nothing  but  that  this  union  may 
be  yet  closer  and  more  intimate,  that  he  may  press  heart 
to  heart  and  that  he  may  give  forth  his  soul  upon  her 

This    admirable    contrast    between    a   lovable,   calm, 
•^♦^rely  transcendental  dreamer  and  a  hot  passionate  youth 
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is  utterly  lost  in  Cronegk's  version.  They  are  both  of  the 
chilliest  nniformity,  b^h  have  their  heads  full  only  of 
martyrdom.  And  not  enough  that  he  and  she  wish  to 
die  for  religion,  Evander  wishes  to  do  the  same  and  even 
Serene  is  not  ill  inclined.       »  

Here  I  wish  to  make  a  double  remark  which,  borne  in^ 
mind,  will  save  young  tragic  poets  from  committing  some  / 
great  faults.    If  heroic  sennments  are  to  arouse  admiration,  \J 
the  poet  must  not  be  too  lavish  of  them,  for  what  we  see 
often,  what  we  see  in  many  persons,  no  longer  excites 
astonishment.  Every  Christian  in  *  Olindo  and  Sophronia ' 
holds  being  martyred  and  dying  as  easv  as  drmking  a 
glass  of  water.     We  hear  these  pious  bravadoes  so  often 
and   out  of  so    many  mouths,  that  they  lose  all  their 
force. 

The  second  remark  concerns  Christian  tragedies  in  par- 
ticular. Their  heroes  are  generally  martyrs.  Now  we 
live  in  an  age  when  the  voice  of  healthy  reason  resotinds 
too  loudly  to  allow  every  fanatic  who  rushes  into  death 
wantonly,  without  need,  without  regard  for  all  his  citizen 
duties,  to  assume  to  himself  the  title  of  a  martyr.  "WS^ 
know  too  well  to-day  how  to  distinguish  the  false  martyr  1 
from  the  true,  but  despise  the  former  as  much  as  we  rever-  ]/• 
encethe  latter,  and  at  inost  they  extort  from  us  a  melan- 
choly tear  for  the  blindness  and  folly  of  which  we  se^ 
humanity  is  capable.  But  this  tear  is  none  of  those  pleasing 
ones  that  tragedy  bhould  evoke.  If  therefore  the  poet 
chooses  a  martyr  for  his  hero  let  him  be  careful  to  give  to 
his  actions  the  purest  and  most  incontrovertible  motives, 
let  him  place  him  in  an  tmalterable  necessity  of  taking  the 
step  that  exposes  him  to  danger,  let  him  not  suffer  him  to 
seek  death  carelessly  or  insolently  challenge  it.  Else  his 
pious  hero  becomes  an  object  of  our  distaste,  and  even 
the  religion  that  he  seeks  to  honour  may  suffer  thereby. 
I  have  already  said  that  it  could  only  be  a  superstition 
that  led  Olindo  to  steal  the  image  from  the  mosque  as  con- 
temptible as  that  which  we  despise  in  the  wizard  Ismenor, 
It  does  not  excuse  the  poet  that  there  were  ages  when  such 
superstition  was  general  and  could  subsist  side  by  side 
with  many  excellent  qualities,  that  there  sfill  are  coun- 
tries where  it  would  be  nothing  strange  for  pious  i^o- 
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tWDioe.  Tor  he  irrote  his  tngedj  as  little  for  Uxoma  &ge»  h 
Ite  intended  that  it  ebonld  be  performed  id  Bohemia  or 
Spain.  The  good  aathoT.  be  he  of  whatever  speciee  he  will, 
if  he  does  not  write  merely  to  show  bU  wit  and  learning, 
has  erer  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  his  time  and 
coontry  before  hie  eye«  and  be  only  oondeeoends  to  write 
what  pleaaes  and  can  tonch  these.  Even  the  dramatic 
anthor,  if  he  lowers  himself  to  the  mob,  lowero  himself 
only  in  order  that  he  may  enligbtuu  and  improve  the  tnaea 
and  not  to  confirm  them  hi  their  prejudices  or  in  their 
ignoble  mode  of  thoaghL 


No.  2. 

Yet  another  remark,  also  bearing  on  Christian  tragedi^ 
might  be  made  abont  the  oDnveraion  of  Olorinda.  Con- 
vinced though  we  may  be  of  the  immediate  operations  of 
grace,  yet  they  can  pleaee  ob  little  on  the  stage,  where 
ferything  that  has  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
>nage8  must  arise  &om  natural  causes.  We  can  only 
tolerate  miracles  in  the  physical  world;  in  the  moral 
everything  must  retain  its  natural  course,  because  the 
theatre  is  to  bo  the  school  of  the  moral  world.  The 
motives  for  every  resolve,  for  every  change  of  opinion  or 
erven  thoughts,  must  be  carefully  balanced  against  each 
other  so  as  to  be  in  accord^ice  with  the  hypothetical 
character,  and  must  never  produce  more  than  tney  could 
produce  in  accordance  with  strict  probability.  The  poet, 
Dy  beauty  of  details,  may  possess  the  art  of  deluding  us  to 
overlook  misproportions  of  this  kind,  but  he  only  deceives 
us  once,  and  as  soon  as  wo  are  cool  again  we  take  back  the 
applause  he  has  lured  fronx  us.  Applying  these  remarks 
to  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Sophronia'e  speeches  and  acta  could  have  roused  pity  in 
Clorinila,  but  were  much  too  impotent  to  work  conversion 
on  a  pei-Bon  who  had  no  natural  disposition  to  enthusiasm. 
Tasso  also  makes  Clorinda  embrace  Christianity,  but  only 
in  her  last  hour,  only  after  she  has  recently  heard  that  her 
parents  were  also  inclined  to  this  faith,  subtle  weighty 
reasons  by  whoso  means  the  operations  of  a  higher  power 
are,  as  it  were,  entwined  with  the  course  of  natural  events. 
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No  one  has  better  understood  how  far  this  point  may  be 
carried  on  the  stage  than  Voltaire.  After  the  sensitive 
noble  soul  of  Zamor  has  been  shaken  to  its  depths  by 
example  and  entreaties,  by  generosity  and  exhortation,  he 
allows  him  to  divine  rather  than  believe  in  the  truths  of 
a  religion  whose  adherents  evince  such  greatness.  And 
perchance  Voltaire  would  have  suppressed  even  this  sur- 
mise if  it  had  not  been  needful  to  do  something  for  the 
pacification  of  the  spectator. 

Even  Corneille's  *Polyeucte'  is  to  be  condemned  in 
view  of  the  above  remarfes,  and  since  the  plays  made  in 
imitation  of  it  are  yet  more  faulty,  the  first  tragedy  that 
deserves  the  name  of  Christian  has  beyond  doubt  still  to  \ 
appear.  I  mean  a  play  in  which  the  Christian  interests  J^^^ 
us  solely  as  a  Christian.  But  is  such  a  piece  even  pos- 
sible ?  Is  not  the  character  of  a  true  Christian  something* 
quite  untheatrical  ?  Does  not  the  gentle  pensiveness,  the 
unchangeable  meekness  that  are  his  essential  features,  war 
with  the  whole  business  of  tragedy  that  strives  to  purify 
passions  by  passions?  Does  not  his  expectation  of  re- 
warding happiness  after  this  life  contradict  the  disin- 
terestedness with  which  we  wish  to  see  all  great  and  good 
actions  undertaken  and  carried  out  on  the  stage  ? 

Until  a  work  of  genius  arises  that  incontestably  decides 
these  objections, — for  we  know  by  experience  what  diffi- 
culties genius  can  surmount, — my  advice  is  this,  to  leave^ 
all  existent  Christian  tragedies  unperformed.  This  advice, 
deduced  from  the  necessities  of  art,  and  which  deprives 
us  of  nothing  more  than  very  mediocre  plays,  is  not  the 
worse  because  it  comes  to  the  aid  of  weak  spirits  who  feel 
I  know  not  what  shrinking,  when  they  hear  sentiments 
spoken  from  the  stage  that  they  had  only  expected  to  hear 
in  a  holier  place.  The  theatre -should  give  offence  to  no 
one,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  I  wish  it  would  and  could 
obviate  all  preconceived  offence. 

Cronegk  only  brought  his  play  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 

act.     The  rest  has  been  added  by  a  pen  in  Vienna :  a 

'  pen — for  the  work  of  a  h'ea'd  id  not  very  visible.     'I'he 

"  continuator "  has,  to  all  appearance,   ended  the  story 

quite  otherwise  than  Cronegk  intended  to  end  it.     Death 

^  best  dissolves  all  perplexities,  therefore  he  despatches  both 
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Olindo  and  Sopliroma.  Tsbbo  lets  them  both  eacapo,  for 
Olorinda  interests  herself  for  them  with  nohle  generosity. 
Bat  Cronegk  had  made  Clorinda  enamoured,  and  that 
being  tha  case,  it  was  certainly  difBcnlt  to  gneaa  how  he 
could  have  decided  between  two  rivalB,  withont  "tHiTig 
death  to  his  aid.  In  another  still  worse  tragedy  where  ocfi 
of  the  prinoiiMil  cliaraotera  died  quite  casually,  a  spectator 
asked  his  neighbour,  "  But  what  did  she  die  of? ' — "  Of 
what?  Of  the  fifth  act,"  was  tho  reply.  In  very  truth 
the  fifth  act  is  an  ngly  evil  disease  that  carries  off  many 
a  one  to  whom  the  first  four  acts  promised  a  longer  life. 

But  I  will  not  proceed  more  deeply  with  the  criticism 
of  the  play.  Mediocre  as  it  is,  it  was  excellently  per- 
fomied.  I  keep  silence  concoming  tho  external  splendour, 
for  this  impioTement  of  our  stage  requires  nothing  bat 
money.  The  art  whose  help  is  needful  to  this  end  is 
B8  perfect  in  our  country  as  in  any  other,  only  artists 
wish  to  be  paid  as  well  as  in  any  other. 

We  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  a  playif 
among  four  or  five  persons  some  have  played  exoeUently 
and  the  others  well.  Whoever  is  so  offended  by  a  beginner 
or  a  meikeshift  in  the  subordinate  parts,  that  he  turns  up 
his  nose  at  the  whole,  let  him  travel  to  Utopia  and  there 
■yisit  the  perfect  theatre  where  even  the  candle-anuffer  is 
aGarrick. 

Interspersed  moral  maxims  are  Cronegk's  strong  point. 
,  .  .  Unfortunately  he  often  tries  io  persuade  ub  that 
coloured  bits  of  glass  are  gems,  and  witty  antitheses  com- 
mon sense.  Two  such  lines  in  the  first  act,  had  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  me. 

The  one :  ^^_ 

"  Heaven  can  pardon,  but  a  priest  never."      ^^^| 
The  other :  ^^M 

"  Who  thinks  ill  of  others  is  himself  a  scoundrel." 

I  was  taken  aback  to  see  a  general  movement  in  the 
parterre  and  to  hear  that  murmur  with  which  approval  is 
expressed  when  close  attention  does  not  permit  it  to  break 
out,    I  thought  on  the  one  hand :  Most  excellent  t  they  love 
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morality  here,  this  parterre  finds  pleasure  in  maxims,  on 
tliis  stage  Euripides*  could  have  earned  fame,  and  Socrates 
would  gladly  have  visited  it.  But  on  the  other  I  noticed  as 
well  how  false,  how  perverted,  how  offensive  were  these 
presumed  maxims,  and  I  greatly  wished  that  disapproval 
had  had  its  share  in  this  murmur.  For  there  has  only  been 
one  Athens  and  there  will  ever  remain  but  one  Athens, 
where  even  the  mob  has  moral  feelings  so  fine  and  delicate 
that  actors  and  authors  run  the  risk  of  being  driven  &om 
the  stage  on  account  of  inrpure  morality.  I  know  fnH 
well  that  the  sentiments  ma  drama  must  be  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  assumed  character  of  the  person  who  utters 
them.  They  can  therefore  not  bear  the  stamp  of  absolute 
truth,  it  is  enough  if  they  are  poetically  true,  if  we 
must  admit  that  this  character  under  these  circumstances, 
with  these  passions  could  not  have  judged  otherwise. 
But  on  the  other  hand  this  poetical  truth  must  also 
approach  to  the  absolute  and  the  poet  must  never  think  so  i  y/ 
unphilosophieally  as  to  assume  that  a  man  could  desire  L/^^ 
evil  for  evirs  sake,  that  a  man  could  act  on  vicious  prin- 
ciples, knowing  them  to  be  vicious  and  boast  of  them  to 
himself  and  to  others.  Such  a  man  is  a  monster  as  fearful 
as  he  is  uninstructive  and  nothing  save  the  paltry  resource 
of  a  shallow-head  that  can  deem  glittering  tirades  the 
highest  beauties  of  a  tragedy.  If  Ismenor  is  a  cruel  priest, 
does  it  follow  that  all  priests  are  Ismenors  ?  It  is  useless 
to  reply  that  the  allusion  refers  to  priests  of  a  false  religion. 
No  religion  in  the  world  was  ever  so  false  that  its  teachers 
must  necessarily  be  monsters.  Priests  have  worked  mis- 
chief in  false  religion  as  well  as  in  true,  but  not  because 
they  were  priests  but  because  they  were  villains  who 
would  have  abused  the  privileges  of  any  other  class  in  the 
service  of  their  evil  propensities. 

If  the  stage  enunciates  such  thougiitless  judgments  on 
priests,  what  wonder  if  among  these  are  found  some  foolish 
enough  to  decry  it  as  the  straight  road  to  hell  ? 

But  I  am  falling  back  into  the  criticism  of  the  play  and 
I  wanted  to  speak  of  the  aotorSt 
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Why  IB  it  that  wo  like  to  hear  the  commonest  masim 
spoien  by  this  actor  (Horr  Eckhgf)?  What  ia  it  that 
another  must  learn  from  him  if  weaie  to  find  him  equally 
entertaining  in  the  same  case  ?  All  maxims  must  come 
firom  the  abundance  of  the  heart  with  which  the  mouth 
overflows.  We  must  appear  to  have  thought  of  them  as 
little  as  we  intend  to  boast  of  them.  It  theteforo  follows 
as  a  matter  of  eourae  that  all  the  moral  parts  must  bo 
very  well  leamt  by  heart.  They  must  be  spoken  without 
hesitation,  without  the  faintest  stammer,  iii  an  unbroken 
easy  flow  of  words,  so  that  they  may  not  appear  a  trouble- 
eome  unburdening  of  memory  but  spontaneous  promptingB 
uf  the  actual  condition.  It  must  also  follow  that  no  false 
accentuation  load  ub  to  suspect  that  the  actor  ia  chattering 
what  he  does  not  understand.  lie  must  convince  us  by 
(inn  assured  tone  of  voice  that  he  is  penetrated  by  " 
full  meaning  of  his  words. 

But  true  accentuation  can,  if  needful,  be  imparted  to'i, 
parrot.  Yet  how  far  is  the  actor,  who  only  understands 
a  passage,  removed  from  him  who  also  feels  it !  Words 
whose  Bense  wQ  have  once  grasped,  that  are  once  impressed 
upon  our  memoriea,  can  be  very  correctly  repeated  even 
when  the  soul  is  occupied  with  quite  other  uiatters ;  but 
then  no  feeling  is  poHsiblo.  The  stiul  must  be  quite  pi-cBcnt, 
must  bestow  its  attention  solely  and  only  on  its  words, 
and  then  only 

And  yet  even  then  the  actor  may  i-eally  feel  very 
J/ 'and  still  appear  to  have  no  feeling.  Feeling  is  altogel 
the  most  controverted  among  the  talents  of  an  artor. 
may  be  present  where  wc  do  not  recognise  it,  and  we  .. . 
fancy  we  recognise  it  where  it  does  not  exist.  For  feeling 
SB  Bomething  internal  of  which  we  can  only  judge  by  its 
external  signs.  Now  it  is  posaible  that  certain  outer 
things  in  the  build  of  a  body  do  not  permit  of  these 
tokens  or  else  weaken  them  aud  make  them  dubious.  An 
actor  may  have  a  certain  cast  of  features,  certain  gestures, 
*■  certain  intonatiim,  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
^Bociato  quite  different  eentiments  from  those  which  he  it, 
* "  ''^present  and  express  at  that  moment.    If  this  ia  tid 
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_  base,  he  may  feel  ever  so  much,  we  do  not  bolieTe  him  for 
he  IB  at  varianoo  with  himself.  On  the  other  hand  another 
may  he  so  happily  formed,  may  posaeBs  such  decieive 
features,  all  his  muaclea  may  ho  bd  easily  and  quickly  at 
his  command,  he  may  have  power  over  such  delicate  and 
varied  inflexions  of  Toioe ;  in  short  he  may  be  blessed  in 
finch  a  high  degree  with  all  the  gifts  requisite  for  dramatic 
gesture,  that  he  may  appear  animated  with  the  most 
intense  fcding  when  he  is  playing  parts  that  ho  does 
not  represent  originally  but  after  some  good  model,  and 
where  everything  that  he  aa,ys  and  does  is  nothing  but 
meohanioal  imitation. 

Beyond  question,  this  man  for  all  his  indifierenoe  and 
coldness  is  more  useful  to  the  theatre  than  tho  other. 
"When  he  has  for  a  long  spell  done  nothing  but  copy 
others,  he  will  at  last  have  accumulated  a  number  of  little 
rules  according  to  which  he  hegins  to  act  and  through  the 
observance  of  which  (in  consequence  of  the  law  that  the 
modifications  of  the  soul  that  induce  certain  changes  of  the 
body,  in  return  are  induced  by  these  bodily  changes)  ho 
BTrives  at  a  species  of  feeling  that  has  not,  it  is  true,  the 
duration  or  the  fii'e  of  that  which  aiiscs  in  the  soul,  but  is 
yet  powerful  enough  in  the  moments  of  representation  to 
bring  about  some  of  the  involuntary  changes  of  body 
lirhoBe  existence  forms  almost  the  only  certain  clue  we 
')&ve  as  to  the  presence  of  inner  feeling.  Such  an  actor  is 
0  represent  for  instance,  the  extremest  fury  of  anger.  I 
rill  suppose  that  he  does  not  even  properly  understand 
phis  part,  that  he  neither  comprehends  fully  the  reasons 
ribr  this  anger  nor  can  imagine  them  vividly  enough  in 
^  order  to  arouse  anger  in  his  soul.  And  yet  I  say  that  if 
he  has  only  learnt  the  very  commonest  expressions  of 
anger  from  an  actor  of  original  feeling  and  knows  how  to 
copy  him  faithfully — the  hasty  stride,  the  stamp  of  the 
foot,  the  voice  now  harsh,  now  smothered,  the  play  of  the 
eyebrows,  the  trembling  lip,  the  gnashing  teeth,  &c. — I 
say  that  if  he  only  imitates  well  these  things  that  can  be 
imitated,  his  acting  will  thus  infallibly  oast  on  his  mind 
a  dim  feeling  of  anger  that  will  react  on  his  body  and  will 
there  produce  such  changes  as  do  not  depend  solely  upon 
I  llis  will.  His  face  will  glow,  his  eyes  will  sparkle,  ti.\& 
VOL.  II J.  «. 
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mnsdes  will  dilate;  in  short  lio  will  Beom  to  be  trnly 
forioiiB  without  being  so,  without  comprehending  in  tha 
least  why  he  should  be  bo. 

From  these  principlefl  of  feeling  in  general  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  asocrtain  what  ostomal  tokens  accompany 
thoae  feelings  with  which  moral  asioms  should  be  spoken, 
and  which  of  these  tokens  are  within  our  command,  so 
that  every  actor,  whether  he  have  the  feeling  himself  or 
not,  may  represent  them.     I  think  they  are  the  following. 

Every  moral  maxim  is  a  general  axiom,  which  as  au^ 
demands  a  degree  of  calm  reflexion  and  mental  oompo- 
aure.  It  must  therefore  be  spoken  with  tranquillity  and 
a  certain  coldness. 

But  again,  this  general  axiom  is  also  the  result  of  im- 
presflions  Aade  by  individual  ciroumstanceB  on  the  acting 
personages.  It  is  no  mere  eymbolioal  conclusion,  it  is  a 
generalised  sensation  and  as  suoh  it  requires  to  be  uttered 
with  a  certain  Are  and  enthusiasm. 

Consequently  with  snthnsiaam  and  composure;  with 
ooldnesB  and  fire  ? 

Not  otherwise;  with  a  compound  of  both,  in  which 
however,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  situation,  now 
one  and  now  the  other,  predominates. 

If  the  situation  is  a  placid  one,  the  soul  must  desire  to 
gain  a  sort  of  elevation  by  the  moral  maxim;  it  must 
seem  to  make  general  observations  on  its  happiness  or  its 
dnties,  insnchamanner  that  by  help  of  this  very  general- 
ising it  may  enjoy  the  former  the  more  keenly  and  ol«erve 
the  latter  the  more  willingly  and  bravely. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  situation  is  turbulent,  the  soul 
mnst  appear  to  recall  itself  by  means  of  the  moral  axiom 
(under  which  definition  I  comprehend  every  general 
observation) ;  it  must  seem  to  give  to  its  passions  the 
aj^earaJice  of  reason  and  to  stormy  outbui-sts  the  look  of 
premeditated  resolves. 

The  former  requires  an  -elevated  ond  inspired  tone ;  the 
latter  a  tempered  and  solemn  one.  For  in  the  one  reason 
muflt  fire  emotion,  while  in  the  other  emotion  must  bo 
oooled  by  reason. 

Most  aotora  exactly  reverse  this.  In  their  agitated 
Boenes  t^ey  blnster  out  the  general  obaervations  as  excit- 
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AcUy  as'tbe  other  speeob^,  and  in  the  quiet  Bceneg  repeai 
them  jnst  as  calmly  as  the  rest.  It  therefore  follows  that 
moral  maxims  aro  not  distiagniBhed  either  in  tha  one  or 
the  other,  and  this  is  the  cause  why  we  find  them  either 
nnnatnral  or  stupid  and  chilly.  These  actors  have  never 
L  reflected  that  emhroiilery  must  contrast  with  ite  gronnd, 
Blind  that  to  embroider  gold  on  gold  is  -Wretohed  taste. 

Finally  they  spoil  everything  by  their  geatures.     They 
Jieither  know  whether  they  should  mate  any  nor  of  what 
cind.     They  usually  moke  too  many  and  too  insignificant 
■  nes.     When  in  an  agitated  scene  the  soul  suddenly  seems 
0  collect  itself  to  cast  a  reflective  glance  npon  itself  or 
43iat  which  surrounds  it,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  com- 
mand all  the  movements  of  the  body  that  depend  upon  its 
will,     Kot  only  the  voice  grows  more  composed,  the  limbs 
also  fall  into  a  condition  of  rest,  to  express  the  inner  rest 
without  which  the  eye  of  reason  cannot  well  look  about 
it.     The  unquiet  foot  treads  more  firmly,  the  arms  sink, 
the  whole  body  draws  itself  np  into  a  horizontal  position ; 
a  pause — and  then  the  reflexion.     The  man  stewida  there 
^in  solemn  silence  as  if  he  would  not  disturb  himself  from 
ibearing  himself.    The  reflexion  is  ended — again  a  pause — 
Indthen,  according  to  whether  the  reflexion  was  intended 
' }  subdue  his  passions  or  to  inflame  them,  he  suddenly 
rsts  forth  again  or  gradually  resumes  the  play  of  his 
lbs.     Only  the  face  dnnug  the  reflexion  still  retains 
ike  traces  of  agitation;   mien  and  eye  are  still   on  flre 
tad  moved,  for  mien  and  eye  are  not  so  quickly  within 
Eonr  control  as  foot  and  hand.     In  this  therefore,  in  these 
■expressive  looks,  in  this  fiery  eye,  and  in  the  composure 
Bof  the  rest  of  the  body,  consists  the  mixture  of  fire  and 
■■calm  with  which  I  believe  that  moral  reflexions  should  be 
Vl^Kiken  in  passionate  situatious. 

^     And  with  this  same  mixture  they  should  be  spoken  in 
■•quiet  situations;  only  with  the  difference  that  the  part  of 
I  -the  action  which  is  fiery  iu  the  former,  is  here  calm ;  and 
that  which  is  calm  here  must  be  fiery  thdre.    For  instance, 
,   when  the  soul  has  nothingbut  gentle  sensations,  and  en- 
deavours to  give  to  these  gentle  sensations  a  higher  degree 
of  vivacity,  the  limbs  that  are  under  oontrol  will  be 
brought  into  play,  the  hands  will  be  in  full  iftti-^siaiEEi., 
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only  the  expreBsion  of  the  face  cannot  follow  eo  quickly 
and  in  mien  and  eye  the  quiet  will  yet  reign  out  of  which 
the  TMt  of  the  body  i§  trying  to  work  itself. 

Ho.  4. 

Bnt  of  Tvhat  kind  are  the  movementB  of  the  hand,  with 
which  in  quiet  Bituations,  maxiisB  Bhould  be  spoken  ? 

We  know  very  little  conoeroing  the  Chironomia  of  the 
ancients,  that  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  ancients  in  the  use  of  the  hands.  We  know  this, 
that  they  carried  gestures  to  a  perfection  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  irom  what  our  orators  can  compass 
in  this  respect.  Of  this  whole  language  we  seem  to  have 
retained  nothing  but  an  inarticulate  cry,  nothing  but  the 
power  to  make  movements  without  knowing  how  to  givo 
these  movementa  an  accurately  determined  meaning  and 
how  to  connect  them  together  so  that  they  may  be  capable 
of  conveying  not  only  one  idea,  but  one  connected 
meaning. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  among  the  ancients  the  panto- 
mimist  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  actor.  The 
hands  of  the  actor  were  by  no  means  as  talkative  aa  those 
of  the  pantomimist.  In  the  one  case  they  supplied  the 
place  of  speech,  while  in  the  other  they  were  only  to  lend 
emphasis,  and  as  natural  signs  of  things  to  lend  life  and 
truth  to  the  preconcerted  signs  of  the  voice.  In  panto- 
mimes the  movements  of  the  hands  were  not  merely 
natural  signs,  many  of  theto  had  a  conventional  meaning 
and  from  these  the  actor  had  to  refrain  completely.  He 
therefore  used  his  hands  less  than  the  pantomimist,  but 
as  little  in  vain  as  he.  He  did  not  move  his  hand  if  he 
could  not  mean  something  thereby  or  emphasise  some- 
thing. He  knew  nothing  of  those  indifferent  movements 
through  whose  constant  monotonous  use  a  large  portion 
of  actors,  especially  women,  give  to  themselves  the  appeM- 
anoe  of  mere  marionettes.  Slow  the  right  hand,  now  the 
left,  now  a  swing  from  tiie  body,  now  agitating  the  air 
with  both  hands  is  what  they  call  action,  and  whoever 
can  practise  it  with  a  certain  ballet-master's  grace  deems 
#  that  he  can  fascinate  us. 
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I  know  well  that  even  Hogarth  advises  actors  to  learn 
how  to  move  their  hands  in  beautiful  nndulatory  lines, 
but  in  all  directions  with  all  the  possible  variations  of 
which  these  lines  ate  capable  in  consideration  of  their 
sweep,  size  and  duration.  And  finally  he  only  advises 
it  as  an  exercise  to  make  them  supple  in  movement,  to 
make  the  movements  of  grace  familiar  to  the  arms,  but 
not  in  the  belief  that  acting  itself  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  in  always  describing  such  beautiful  lines  in 
the  same  direction. 

Away  therefore  with  these  insignificant  portehras  ;  espe- 
cially away  with  them  in  reflective  scenes.  Grace  in  the 
wrong  place  is  affectation  and  grimace,  and  the  very  same 
grace  too  often  repeated,  becomes  at  last  cold  and  then 
repulsive.  I  seem  to  see  a  schoolboy  say  his  task  when 
the  actor  tenders  to  me  moral  reflexions  with  the  same 
movements  with  which  a  hand  is  given  in  the  minuet,  or 
as  if  he  spun  them  down  from  a  spindle. 

Every  movement  made  by  the  hand  in  such  passages 
should  be  significant.  It  is  possible  often  to  be  pictur- 
esque if  only  the  pantomimic  be  avoided.  Perhaps 
another  time  I  may  find  an  occasion  to  explain  by  exam- 
ples these  various  gradations  from  significa;at  to  pictur- 
esque and  from  picturesque  to  pantomimic  gestures.  Just 
now  it  would  lead  me  too  far  and  I  will  only  remark  that 
among  significant  gestures  there  is  one  kind  that  the 
actor  must  note  above  all  and  with  which  alone  he  can 
impart  to  the  moral  life  and  light.  These  are  in  one 
word  the  individual  gestures.  The  i)ioral  is  a  general 
axiom  extracted  &om  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
acting  personages ;  by  means  of  its  generality  it  becomes 
foreign  to  the  action;  it  becomes  a  digression  whose  con- 
nexion with  the  actual  present  is  not  comprehended  or 
noticed  by  the  less  observant  or  less  acute  spectators.  If 
consequently  a  means  exists  to  make  this  connexion  evi- 
dent, to  bring  back  the  symbolical  of  the  moral  to  the 
visible,  and  if  this  means  lies  in  certain  gestures,  the  actor 
must  on  no  account  omit  making  them. 
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If  Shakespeare  wne  not  aa  great  an  actor  as  lie  ti  ^^__ 
dramatiet,  at  It^ast  he  knew  as  well  what  wae  needed  iar 
the  art  of  the  one;  ae  the  other.  Ycb,  perhaps  he  even 
pondered  more  about  the  former  because  he  had  tJie  lees 

SininB  for  it.  Certainly  every  word  that  he  pnta  into 
amlet'e  mouth  when  addressing  the  players  should  be  a 
golden  mle  for  all  actors  'who  care  for  sensible  approba- 
tion. "  I  pray  you,"  he  eaye  among  other  things,  "  speak 
the  speech  as  1  prononnced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do, 
I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do 
not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but  us© 
all  gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  {aa  I 
may  say)  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  yon  must  acquire  amd 
l)eget  a  temper^ice  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 

The  fire  of  the  actor  is  often  mentioned,  disoussiona  are 
common  as  to  whether  the  actor  can  show  too  much  ani- 
mation. If  those  who  maintain  this  cito  as  an  instance 
that  an  actor  may  be  passionate  or  at  leiist  more  passionate 
than  oiroumstances  require ;  then  those  who  deny  it 
Iiave  a  right  to  say  that  in  such  cases  the  actor  has  not 
flhown  too  much  animation,  Imt  too  little  intelligence. 
Altogether  it  depends  greatly^what  we  understand  under 
the  word  fire.  If  screams  and  contortions  are  fire  then  itis 
incontestable  that  the  actor  can  carry  these  too  far.  But 
if  firo  consists  in  the  rapidity  and  vivacity  with  which 
all  those  parts  that  make  the  actor,  bring  their  pro- 
perties to  bear,  to  give  to  his  acting  the  semblance  of  truth, 
then  "we  should  not  desire  to  see  this  semblanoe  of  truth 
carried  to  the  extrcmest  illusion,  if  we  deemed  it  possible 
tiiat  the  actor  could  apply  too  much  fire  in  this  sense. 
It  can  therefore  not  be  this  fire  the  moderation  of  which 
Shakespeare  requires  even,  in  the  torrent,  tempest,  and 
whirlwind  of  passion.  He  can  only  mean  that  violence 
of  voice  and  movement ;  and  it  is  easy  to  discover  why, 
■where  the  poot  has  not  observed  the  least  moderation, 
the  actor  must  yet  moderate  himself  in  both  points, 
that  do  not  become  dis^ileasmg  at 
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their  ntmoat  pitch,  and  moTements  that  aro  too  rapid,  too 
agitated  will  i-arely  bo  dignified.  Now  our  &yee  and  our 
earfl  are  not  to  be  offended,  and  only  when  everything  ia 
aToided  in  the  expreeeion  of  Tiolant  paBsion  that  can  bo 
unpleasant  to  these,  can  acting  pOBsess  that  Bmoothneea 
and  polish  which  Hamlet  demands  from  it  even  under 
these  circumstanoes,  if  it  is  to  make  the  deepest  impies- 
eion  and  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  Btif&iecked  sinners  out 
of  its  sleep. 

The  art  of  the  actor  hero  stands  midway  between  the 
plastio  arts  and  poetry.  As  visible  painting  beauty  must 
be  its  highest  law,  but  as  transito^  painting  it  need  not 
always  give  to  its  postures  the  calm  dignity  that  makes 
ancient  sculpture  so  imposing.  It  may,  it  must  at  times 
permit  to  itself  the  wiidnees  of  a  Tempesta,  the  insolence 
of  a  Bernini ;  and  they  have  in  this  art  all  that  which  is 
expressive  and  peculiar  without  the  offensive  element 
that  arises  in  the  plastic  arts  through  their  permanent 
posture.  Only  it  mnat  not  remsun  in  them  too  long,  it 
mnst  prepare  for  them  gradua-lly  by  previous  movements, 
and  must  resolve  them  again  into  the  geueral  tone  of  the 
conventional.  Neither  must  it  ever  eive  to  them  all  the 
strength  which  the  poet  may  use  in  his  treatment.  For 
though  the  art  is  silent  poetry,  yet  it  desires  to  make 
itself  comprehended  immediately  to  our  eyes,  and  eve] 
senso  must  be  gratified  if  it  is  to  convey  unfalsified 
proper  impressions  to  the  soul. 

It  might  easily  come  about  that  the  moderation 
toanded  by  art,  even  in  the  extremes  of  passion,  does  not 
consort  well  with  applause.  But  what  applause?  It  is 
true  the  gallery  greatly  loves  the  noisy  and  boisterous, 
and  it  will  rarely  omit  to  repay  a  good  lung  with  loud 
hand-clappinga.  The  German  parteiTe  also  shares  this 
taste  .in  part ;  and  there  are  actors  cunning  enough  to 
derive  advantage  from  this  taste.  The  most  sleepy  actor 
will  rouse  himself  towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  when  he 
is  to  make  his  exit,  raise  his  voice  and  overload  the  action, 
without  reflecting  whether  the  sense  of  his  speech  requires 
this  extra  exertion.  Not  seldom  it  even  contradicts  the 
mood  in  which  he  should  depart ;  but  what  matters  that 
to  him  ?  Enough  that  he  has  thus  reminded  the  parterre  to 
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I  Jookat  hini,  and,  if  it  will  be  bo  good,  toapplitud  after  him. 
The^  nhould  hiss  after  him  I  Bnt,  alas !  the  Bpectators 
are  partly  not  connoiBHeiirB,  and  in  part  too  eood-natured, 
and  they  take  the  desire  to  please  them  for  the  deed. 


[Ko.  6  oooBiBta  mainly  of  a  Prologne  and  Epilogue 
Bpoken  on  the  first  night.  They  were  not  written 
by  lieaaing.] 

No.  7. 

The  Prologue  ahowa  us  the  drama  in  its  highoet 
dignity,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  it  as  supplementary  to 
the  laws.  There  are  matters  in  the  moral  conduct  of  meu 
whioh,  in  regard  to  their  immediate  influence  upon  the 
well-being  of  society,  are  too  insignificant  and  in  them- 
eetvee  too  changeable  to  be  worthwhile  placing  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  There  are  others  again,  against 
which  the  whole  force'  of  legislation  falls  powerless. 
They  are  too  incomprehensible  in  their  mainsprings,  too 
abnormal  in  thcmaelves,  and  too  unfathomable  iu  their 
consequences,  so  that  they  either  escape  totally  from  tho 
penalty  of  the  taw,  or  cannot  possibly  be  punished  accord- 
ing  to  their  due.  I  do  not  attempt  to  restrict  comedy  to 
the  former  ae  a  species  of  the  ludicrous ;  or  tragedy  to 
the  latter,  as  extraordinaty  manifestations  in  the  domain 
of  morals  that  ustnnish  our  reason  and  rouse  tumult  in 
our  breast.  Genius  laughs  away  all  the  boundary  lines 
of  criticism.  Only  so  much  is  indiaputable,  that  drama 
chooses  its  themes  this  side  or  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
law,  and  only  touches  its  objects  in  Eto  far  as  they  either 
lose  themselves  in  tho  absurd,  or  extend  to  the  horrible. 

The  Epilogue  dwells  upon  one  of  the  chief  loaaonB  that 
a  great  part  of  the  fable  and  character  of  the  tragedy  was 
to  teach.  True  it  was  rather  rash  of  Herr  von  Cronegk  to 
preach  toleration  in  a  play  whose  subject  waa  taken  from 
the  unhappy  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  endeavour  to 
show  the  enormity  of  a  spirit  of  persecution  as  practised 
by  the  adherents  of  Mahommedanism.  For  these  Crusades 
ttemselves,  at  the  outset  a  political  subterfuge  of  the  popes, 
proved  one  of  the  most  inhuman  of  poi'scoutione  of  which 
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Christian  superstition  has  been  guilty.  True  religion 
possessed  the  greatest  number  of  Dloodthirsty  Ismenors. 
The  punishment  of  an  individual  who  had  robbed  a 
mosque,  could  that  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  unholy 
madness  that  depopulated  orthodox  Europe  to  lay  waste 
heterodox  Asia?  J3ut  what  the  tragedian  has  brought 
into  his  work  clumsily,  the  author  of  the  Epilogue  may 
very  well  take  up.  Humanity  and  charity  deserve  to 
be  commended  on  every  occasion,  and  no  inducement 
thereto  can  be  so  far-fetched  but  that  our  heart  finds  it 

most  natural  and  imperative 

A  passage  in  the  Epilogue  was  open  to  a  misconstruction 
from  which  it  deserves  to  be  rescued.     The  poet  says : — 

"  Bedenkt  dass  unter  uns  die  Kunst  nur  kaum  beginnt, 
In  welcher  tausend  Quins  fur  einen  Garrick  sind."  ^ 

To  this  I  have  heard  it  replied  that  Quin  was  no  bad  actor. 
No,  that  he  certainly  was  not.  He  was  Thomson's  especial 
friend,  and  the  friendship  that  united  a  poet  like  Thomson 
with  an  actor  must  awaken  in  posterity  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  his  powers.  Besides,  Quin  has  more  claims 
than  this  mere  prejudice.  It  is  known  that  he  acted 
with  great  dignity  in  tragedy,  that  he  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  manner  in  which  he  did  justice  to 
Milton's  sublime  language,  and  that  in  comedy  he  brought 
the  role  of  Falstaff  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Still  all 
this  does  not  make  him  a  Garrick,  and  the  misconstruction 
of  the  passage  consists  in  the  assumption  that  the  poet 
meant  to  oppose  to  this  universal  and  extraordinary  actor 
one  who  was  bad,  and  was  universally  recognised  as  bad. 
Quin  was  meant  to  represent  one  of  the  usual  type  as 
they  are  to  be  found  every  day,  a  man  who  does  his  work 
so  well  that  we  are  content  with  him,  a  man  who  may 
even  play  this  or  that  part  excellently  when  it  happens 
that  his  figure,  his  voice,  and  his  character  come  to  his 
aid  therein.  Such  a  man  is  very  useful,  and  may  truth- 
fully be  called  a  good  actor.  But  how  much  he  still  lacks 
before  he  can  be  the  Proteus  of  his  art  which  unanimous 

1  "  Consider  that  our  art  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  we  haye  a 
thousand  Quins  for  one  Garriok." 
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monr  low  long  voted  Garriok  to  be  1  No  doubt  snoh  a 
Qnin  played  tbe  King  in  '  Hamlet '  when  Tom  Jones  and 
Partridge  went  to  the  playhouBe  together,  and  snch 
Partridges  exist  in  ehoals  ■who  do  not  heaitiito  for  a 
moment  to  prefer  him  far  boyond  a  Garriok.  "  What  I  " 
they  ciy ;  "  Garrick,  the  beet  player  who  was  ever  on  tho 
stage  I  Why,  he  did  not  seem  frightened  at  the  ghost, 
but  he  really  was  frightened.  What  kind  of  an  art  is 
that  to  be  frightened  by  a  ghost  ?  AVhy  I  could  act  as 
well  myself.  Host  surely  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost  I  should 
haye  looked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he 
did.  Now  the  actor,  the  kinc,  looked  ae  if  he  was 
touched,  but  like  a  good  actor  he  took  all  pains  to  hide 
it.  Then  he  spoke  all  his  words  distinctly,  half  as  loud 
again  as  the  other  little  man  about  whom  you  make  ench 
to  do." 

In  England  every  new  play  has  its  prologue  aud 
epilogue  composed  either  by  the  author  himself  or  by  a 
friend.  They  do  not,  however,  employ  it  for  tho  purpose 
for  which  the  ancients  used  the  prologue,  namely,  to 
inform  the  spectators  of  various  matters  that  would  help 
them  to  a  more  rapid  comprehension  of  the  main  points  of 
the  play.  But  it  nevertheless  is  not  without  its  use.  The 
English  know  how  to  say  many  things  in  it  that  serve  to 
dispose  the  spectators  in  favour  of  the  poet  or  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  that  obviate  unfavonrahle  criticisms  both  of  him 
and  of  the  actors.  Still  less  do  they  employ  tho  epilogue 
as  FlautUB  sometimes  employed  it,  to  tell  the  complete 
solution  of  the  play  for  which  the  fifth  act  had  not  space. 
They  use  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  application,  full  of  good 
maxima  and  pretty  remarks  on  the  morals  portrayed  and 
on  the  art  wherewith  they  have  been  rendered,  and  all 
this  is  written  in  a  droll,  humorous  tone.  Nor  do  they 
alter  this  tone  willingly  even  in  the  case  of  tragedies,  so 
that  it  is  nothing  unusual  that  satire  causes  loud  laughter 
to  resound  after  the  most  piteous  or  murderous  drama, 
and  that  wit  becomes  so  wanton  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
express  design  that  every  good  impression  should  be 
turned  into  an  object  of  ridicule.  It  is  notorious  how 
Thomson  mvei^ed  against  this  fool's  rattle  that  was 
K&tu  jingled  after  Melpomene.     If,  therefort',  I  wish  that 
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onr  new  original  plsys  should  not  bo  brought  before  tiiai 
public  without  introduction  or  rocommondation,  it  followa 
of  course  that  in  the  case  of  tragodieo  I  should  wish  the 
tone  of  the  epilogue  to  bo  more  snited  to  our  German. 
gravity.  After  a  comedy  it  may  he  ae  burloeque  as  it 
EkeB,  In  England  it  is  Dryden  who  has  written  master- 
pieceB  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  still  read  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  ulthough  many  of  the  plays  for  which  they  were 
—written  have  long  been  wholly  forgatton.    .    .    . 

^■^ ...  On  the  third  evening  '  Melanide "  was 
formed.  This  play  by  Nivolle  de  la  Chauseee  is 
known.  It  is  of  *the  pathetic  genua  to  which  the  i 
larmoyant  has  been  given  in  ridicule,     .     .     . 

The  translation  was  not  bad  ;  it  waa  indeed  far  better 
than  an  Italian  one  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Theatrical  Library  of  Diodati.  I  must  admit  for  the 
comfort  of  the  great  mass  of  our  translators  that  their 
Italian  colleagnea  are  usually  more  pitiable  than  they 
are.  Still  to  transcribe  gooil  voraes  into  good  prose  neediB 
something  more  than  esactitode,  or,  I  would  rather  say, 
something  else.  A  too  faithful  rendering  makes  a  trans-^ 
lation  stiff,  because  it  is  impossible  that  all  which  ia 
natural  in  one  language  should  be  so  also  in  the  other. 
But  a  translation  Irom  verse  becomee  at  once  watery  and 
crooked.  For  where  is  the  happy  versifier  whom  a 
ayllabio  measure,  a  rhyino  has  not  forced  into  saying  here 
and  there  something  a  little  stronger  or  weaker  than  h« 
would  have  said  if  free  from  this  restraint?  Now  when 
the  translator  does  not  know  how  to  distinguish  this,  if  he 
has  notgood  taste  and  courage  enough  to  omit  a  digi-ossio  a, 
to  substitute  the  real  meaning  for  a  metaphor,  or  supply  or 
conclude  an  ellipsis,  he  will  give  us  all  the  caieleas  fault 
of  the  original,  while  depriving  it  of  the  excuses  that 
existed  for  the  original  in  the  difficulties  of  syrometry  or 
in  the  euphony  demanded  by  its  language. 

The  part  of  Melanide  was  played  by  an  excellent  actresB 

Her  declamation  waa  accentuated  con-ectly 

not  obtrusively.    The  total  want  of  marked  accentual 
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pves  rise  to  monotony ;  but  without  being  able  to  aocuB9 
ler  of  this,  she  knows  how  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  rare 
employment  by  another  subtle  trait  of  which,  alas  !  most 
uotora  know  Uttle  or  nothing.  I  will  explain  myaelf. 
People  know  what  is  meant  by  movement  in  music;  not 
the  time  but  the  degrees  of  slowness  or  quioknoss  in  which 
the  time  is  played.  This  movement  is  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  piece.  Th«  same  degree  of  quickness  in 
which  the  first  bars  are  played  must  be  sustained  to  the 
last.  This  uniformity  is  needful  in  music,  because  one 
piece  can  only  express  the  same  kind  of  thing,  and  with- 
out this  uniformity  there  can  be  no  combination  of  different 
instruments  and  voices.  In  dedamation,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  different.  Regarding  a  period  of  many 
.phrases  as  one  musical  piece,  and  regarding  the  phrases  as 
the  bars,  yet  these  phrases,  even  if  they  were  of  the  same 
length  and  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  of 
the  same  time  quantity,  they  ought  never  to  oe  spoken 
with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity.  For  as  they  cannot  be 
of  equal  value  and  importance  either  in  reference  to  clear- 
ness and  expression,  or  in  reference  to  the  main  idea  of 
the  period,  it  foUowfl  that  the  voice  should  enunciate  the 
least  important  quickly,  and  skim  them  lightly  and  care- 
lessly, and  should  rest  on  the  more  important  ones  in 
marked  detail,  giving  to  every  word  and  every  letter  its 
full  value.  ITie  degrees  of  these  differences  are  infinite, 
and  although  they  cannot  be  marked  out  and  measui'ed  by 
artificial  divisions  of  time,  yet  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  most  uncultivated  ear  and  are  obsei-ved  by  the  most 
uncultivated  tongue  when  speech  comes  from  a  full  heart 
and  not  merely  from  a  ready  memory.  The  effect  pro* 
ducod  by  this  constant  change  is  incredible,  and  if  besides 
this  all  changes  of  voice  are  taken  into  account,  not  only 
with  regard  to  pitch  and  strength  but  also  with  regard  to 
its  vai-ioua  tones  of  sweetness,  roughness,  harshness,  mel- 
lovraesB,  used  in  their  proper  places,  then  that  natural 
musio  arises  to  which  every  heart  is  sure  to  respond 
because  we  fee)  that  it  issues  from  the  heart,  and  that  art 
has  only  part  in  it  in  so  far  as  art  is  nature.  And  I  say 
that  in  this  music  the  actress  of  whom  I  speak  is  excellent, 
and  no  one  can  be  compared  to  her  but  Herr  Eckhof,  who 
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by  superadding  a  more  marked  accent  to  certain  words, 
which  she  regards  less,  is  able  to  give  to  his  declamation 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection.     .     .     . 

On  the  fourth  evening  a  new  German  original  play  was 
performed,  called  'Julia,  or  the  Conflict  between  Love 
and  Duty.'  Herr  Heufeld  of  Vienna  is  the  author.  He 
tells  lis  that  two  plays  of  his  have  already  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Viennese  audience.  I  do  not  know  them, 
but  to  judge  by  this  one,  they  cannot  be  wholly  bad. 

The  main  points  of  the  fable  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
situations  are  borrowed  from  Rousseau's  'Nouvelle  Helolse.' 
I  wish  that  Herr  Heufeld,  before  setting  to  work,  had 
read  and  studied  the  criticism  of  this  novel  in  the  *  Letters 
concerning  Contemporary  Literature.'^  He  would  havo 
worked  with  a  more  just  comprehension  of  the  beauties  of 
the  original,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  more  felicitous 
in  various  points. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  invention,  the  worth  of  the 
'  Nouvelle  Heloise'  is  yery  slight,  and  the  best  parts  in  it  are 
by  no  means  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes.  The  situations 
are  commonplace  or  unnatural,  and  the  few  good  ones  so 
far  apart,  that  Ihey  cannot  be  constrained  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  drama  of  three  acts  without  violpnca 
It  was  impossible  that  the  story  should  end  on  the  stage 
as  it  does  not  end,  but  rather  loses  itself  in  the  novel. 
The  lover  of  Julia  had  to  be  happy  here,  and  Herr  Heu- 
feld lets  him  be  happy.  He  gets  his  pupil.  But  has  Herr 
Heufeld  considered  that  his  Julia  is  now  no  more  the 
Julia  of  Rousseau?  But  Julia  of  Rousseau  or  no,  who 
cares,  if  only  she  be  a  person  who  interests?  But  just 
that  she  is  not,  she  is  nothing  but  a  little  enamoured  fool, 
who  at  times  chatters  prettily  enough  whenever  Herr 
Heufeld  remembers  a  fine  passage  in  Rousseau.  "  Julia," 
say  the  critics  whom  I  have  before  named,  "  plays  a  two- 
fold role  in  the  story.  At  first  she  is  a  weak  and  even  a 
seductive  maiden,  then  at  last  she  becomes  a  woman  who 
surpasses  all  ever  dreamt  of  as  a  model  of  virtue."     This 

^  A  periodical  publication  written  in  great  part  by  Lessing,  but  the 
letters  to  which  he  here  refers  ore  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  the 
philosopher  Moses  Mendelssohn.    (Tb.) 
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t  As  lieoDtDes  thrcmgh.  her  obedience,  through  the  sacri- 

t  her  love,  Ihrongh  the  mastery  she  gains  over  her 

.  i.    But  if  nothiiig  is  Been  or  heard  of  all  this  in  th© 

r,  wiiat  remaina  of  her  bnt  as  I  said  a  weak  sodoctivB 

I  iHu>  has  iriBdom  and  virtne  on  her  tongue  and 

8  in  her  heart  ? 
r  Heafeld  has  changed  the  name  St.  Prenx  into  Sieg- 
The  name  Siegmnnd  savoare  of  the  footman. 
I  that  onr  dramatic  poete  wonld  be  a  little  more 
Aniee  encn  in  Each  details,  and  more  attentive  to  the  tone 
of  good  society.  St.  Preux  is  an  insipid  personage  already 
in  Bonssean.  "  They  all  call  him  the  philosopher,"  says 
the  above-named  critic.  The  philosopher !  And  -what,  I 
sboBld  like  to  know,  has  this  young  man  done  or  eaid  in 
the  whole  story  that  cams  him  this  name?  In  my  eyes 
he  is  the  moat  absurd  croataro  in  the  world,  who  exalts 
wiadom  and  reason  in  all  maimer  of  general  declamations 
and  does  not  posacBs  the  faintcBt  spark  of  either.  His  lova 
IB  KRoantic,  bombastic,  wanton,  and  the  rest  of  bis  doings 
i  no  trace  of  reflexion.  He  has  the  proudest  confl- 
in  his  reason,  and  is  yet  not  resolute  enough  to 
B  the  smallest  step  without  being  led  either  by  his 
it  his  friend.  But  how  far  below  St.  Preui  is  this 
0  Siegmund ! 

No.  9. 

D  the  novel  St.  Preus  has  occasion  now  and  then  to 
mligbteoed  mind,  and  to  play  the  active  part  of 
man.  But  the  Siegmund  of  our  comedy  is 
^  Lore  than  a  little  conceited  pedant,  who  makes  a 
i  of  his  'weakaesB,  and  is  much  offended  that  Ms 
r  little  heart  does  not  everywhere  meet  with  justice. 
H  whole  activity  is  concentrated  in  a  few  follies.  The 
f  ■wants  to  fight  and  to  stab  himself, 
rhe  author  himself  felt  that  his  Siegmund  did  not  act 
fficiently,  but  he  thought  to  meet  this  objection  when  he 
B  consider  "  that  a  man  of  this  kind  is  not  like  a 
to  whom  in  the  space  of  four^md-twenty  hours 
l^ortunity  is  afforded  every  moment  of  doing  great 
We  must  assume  beforehand  that  Siegmund  is  a 
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worthy  mttn  as  be  is  describod,   and   be   Batisfied  siaef. 
Julia,  bci'  mother,  Clarieea,  and  Edward,  all  wortby  peopl%.  J 
60  regard  him,"  M 

It  ia  right  and  well  if  in  evary-day  life  we  start  with  V.^^ 
undue  miatmst  of  the  character  of  othora,  if  wb  give  all  | 
credenco  to  the  teBtimony  of  hosoBt  folk.  But  may  the 
dramatic  poet  put  ua  off  -with  each  rules  of  justice  ?  Cer- 
taiuly  not,  although  he  could  much  ease  his  busiueBs 
thereby.  On  the  stage  we  want  to  see  who  the  people  are, 
and  we  can  only  see  it  from  their  actions.  The  goodness  '' 
with  which  we  are  to  credit  them,  merely  upon  the  word 
of  another,  cannot  possibly  interest  ua  in  them.  It  leaves 
us  quite  indifferent,  and  if  w^e  never  have  the  smallest 
personal  experience  of  their  goodness  it  even  has  a  bad 
reflex  effect  upon  those  on  whose  faith  we  solely  and  only 
accepted  the  opinion.  Far  therefore  from  being  willing 
to  believe  Siegmnnd  to  be  a  most  perfect  and  excellent 
young  man,  because  Julia,  her  mother,  Clarissa  and 
Edward  declare  him  to  be  such,  we  rather  begia  to  suBpect 
the  judgment  of  these  persons,  if  we  never  see  for  oursdveg^^ 
anything  to  justify  their  favourable  opinion.  It  is  true, 
a  private  person  cannot  achieve  many  great  actions  in  the 
space  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  But  who  demands  great 
actions?  Even  in  the  smallest,  character  can  be  revealed, 
and  those  that  throw  the  most  light  upon  character, 
are  the  greatest  according  to  poetical  valuation;,-^More- 
over  how  came  it  that  fonr-and-twenty  hours  was  time 
enough  to  give  Siegmund  opportunity  to  compass  two  of 
the  most  fooUsh  actions  that  could  occur  to  a  man  in  his 
position?  The  occasion  was  suitable,  the  author  might 
reply,  but  he  scarcely  will  reply  that.  They  might  have 
arisen  as  naturally  as  possible,  be  treated  as  delicately 
as  possible ;  for  all  that  the  foolish  actions,  that  we  see 
biiii  commit,  would  leave  a  bad  impression  on  our  minds 
oonceming  this  young  impetuous  philosopbiat.  That 
he  acts  badly  we  see;  that  he  can  act  well  we  hear, 
not  even  by  examples  but  in  the  vaguest  of  general 
terms. 

Bonssean  scarcely  touches  upon  the  severity  with 
which  Julia's  father  treats  her  when  she  is  to  tak« 
another  husband  than  him  whom  her  heart  has  choseiu  1 
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Herr  Heuield  had  the  courage  to  show  ob  tho  whole  scene. 
I  like  it  when  a  young  poet  ventures  Bomething.  He  lets 
the  father  throw  his  daughter  to  the  ground.  .  .  ,  Herr 
Heufeld  demands  that  when  Julia  is  raieed  hy  her  mother, 
there  ehould  be  blood  on  her  face.  He  may  he  glad  that 
this  was  omitted.  Mtnut«  effects  miist  never  be  carried 
to  the  extremity  of  repMlsiveness.  It  is  well  if  our 
heated  phantasy  can  see  blood  in  s«ch  cases,  hut  the  eye 
must  not  really  see  it. 

In  conclusion  the  'Treasure''  was  performed;  aa 
imitation  of  the  '  Trinununus '  of  Plautus,  in  which  tho 
author  has  tried  to  concentrate  into  one  act  all  the  comio 
Bccnes  of  the  original.  It  was  excellently  played.  The 
actors  all  knew  their  parts  with  that  perfection  that 
is  ahaolutely  requisife  to  low  comedy. 

If  questionahlo  fancies,  indiscretions,  and  puus  are 
brought  out  slowly  and  haltingly,  if  the  actors  have  to 
try  and  recollect  petty  jokes  that  were  intended  to  do  no 
more  than  raise  a  smile ;  the  ruin  is  inevitable.  Farces 
must  be  spoken  sharply  and  quickly,  so  that  the  spectator 
has  not  a  moment's  time  to  examine  whether  they  are  witty 
or  stupid.  There  are  no  women  in  this  play,  Tho  only 
one  that  oould  have  been  introduced  would  have  been  a 
chilly  charmer,  and  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  none, 
than  such.  But  I  would  not  counsel  any  one  to  cultivate 
this  peculiarity.  We  aro  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
mixture  of  both  sexep,  so  that  the  total  absence  of  the 
fairer  leaves  a  sense  of  emptiness  in  our  minds 

No.  10. 

The  play  of  the  fifth  evening  was  'The  Unexpected 
Hindrance;  or,  A  Hindrance  without  Hindrance,'  of 
Destouches. 

If  we  refer  to  the  annals  of  tho  Trench  stage,  we  shall 
find  that  just  the  very  merriest  plays  of  this  author  met 
with  the  very  least  success.  Neither  the  present  play,  nor 
the  'Bnried  Treasure,'  nor  'The  Ghost  with  the  Jhnmi,' 

'  This  piny  was  by  Leasing.    (Tb.) 
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nor  *  The  Poetical  Yeoman '  have  maintained  themselves 
upon  the  stage,  and  they  were  acted  only  a  few  times  even 
when  they  were  novelties.  Much  depends  upon  the  key- 
note a  poet  strikes  at  his  first  appearance,  or  in  which  he 
composes  his  best  works.  It  is  silently  assumed  that  he 
thus  makes  a  contract  never  to  depart  from  this  given 
tone,  and  if  he  does  so  the  world  holds  itself  justified  in 
being  startled.  The  author  is  sought  in  the  author,  and 
they  think  they  have  found  something  worse  as  soon  as 
they  do  not  find  the  same. 

In  his  '  Married  Philosopher,'  his  *  Boaster,'  his 
*  Spendthrift '  Destouches  had  produced  models  of  more 
refined  and  elevated  comedy  even  than  Moli^re  in  his  most 
serious  plays.  At  once  the  critics,  who  love  to  classify, 
pronounced  that  to  be  his  peculiar  sphere.  What  was 
perchance  nothing  but  accidental  choice  on  the  poet's 
part,  they  declared  as  marked  bias  and  ruling  power; 
what  he  once  or  twice  had  not  tried  to  do,  they  thought 
he  could  not ;  and  wh^n  he  did  try,  what  do  the  critics 
do?  They  rather  refuse  to  do  him  justice  than  abate 
their  hasty  judgment.  I  do  not  want  to  say  by  this  that 
the  low  comedy  of  Destouches  is  of  the  same  goodness  as 
that  of  Moli^re.  It  is  much  more  formal ;  the  witty-head 
is  more  prominent  than  the  faithful  portrait-painter ;  his 
fools  are  rarely  of  those  comfortable  fools  such  as  they 
issue  from  the  hands  of  nature,  but  rather  of  the  wooden 
sort  such  as  art  carves  them,  overladen  with  affectation, 
pedantry,  and  absence  of  savoir  vivre ;  his  school- wit,  his 
M  azures  are  therefore  more  chilly  than  ridiculous.  But 
notwithstanding  this — and  this  is  all  I  wanted  to  say — 
his  merry  plays  are  not  so  deficient  in  the  truly  comic 
element  as  an  over-delicate  taste  thinks  them.  There  are 
scenes  in  them  that  make  us  laugh  most  heartily,  that 
alone  should  secure  to  him  no  mean  rank  among  the  comio 
writers. 


On  the  sixth  evening  was  performed  *  Semiramis,'  by 
M.  do  Voltaire. 

This  tragedy  was  first  brought  out  on  the  French  stage 
in  1748,  was  greatly  applauded,  and  in  a  measure  formed 

VOL.  III.  ^ 


n  the  history  of  this  stage.  AiWr  iL  de  Toltaire 
liad  prodnceil  hie  *  Zaire  and  Atzire,'  his  '  Bratos  and 
Ctegai,'  he  ■was  coafirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the  tragic 
poeta  of  hie  nation  had  in  many  points  ootstrippej  the 
tireeks.  "  From  ns  French,"  he  said.  "  the  Gretks  might 
Itare  le:amt  a  more  graceful  expoeitiou  and  tho  great  art 
how  to  comhino  the  scenes  one  with  another  in  Bueh  a  mode 
that  the  rtago  never  remainG  empty  and  no  personage 
enters  or  leavea  without  a  reason.  From  ns,"  he  said, 
"  they  might  have  learnt  how  rivals  Bjn-ak  to  each  other 
in  witty  antitheses,  and  how  the  poet  can  dazzle  and 
airtonieh  by  a  wealth  of  sparkling  elevated  thonghts." 
From  HB  they  coald  have  learnt — oh  yes,  what  cannot  be 
leamt  from  the  French !  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a 
foreigner  who  has  also  read  the  claGsics  a  little  would 
like  humbly  to  beg  permission  tg  differ  from  them.  He 
wfinld  perhaps  olject  that  all  jtheee  prerc^tivoB  of  the 
French  have  no  great  influence  on  the  essential  element  of 
tragedy ;  that  they  are  beauties  which,  the  unaffected 
grandenr  of  the  ancients  despised.  But  what  does  it 
avail  to  raise  objcctions^gainst  M.  de  Voltaire?  He 
Bpeaks  and  the  world  beueves.  There  was  only  one  thing 
he  missed  in  the  French  theatre:  that  its  inaaterpieces 
ahonld  be  brought  upon  the  stage 'with  all  the  splendour 
that  the  Greeks  accorded  to  the  trifling  attempts  of  their 
young  art.  He  was  very  properly  offended  at  the  theatre 
of  Parte,  an  old  ball-room,  decorated  in  the  worst  taste, 
where  the  people  pushed  and  jostled  in  a  dirty  pit. 
Especially  wns  he  offended  at  the  barbarous  custom  of 
tolerating  spectatorB  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  actora 
barely  room  enough  for  their  most  neoessary  movements. 
Ho  was  convinced  that  this  bad  practice  alone  had  de- 
prived Franco  of  much  that  would  have  been  attempted 
under  freer  conditions  and  in  a  theatre  better  adapted  to 
comfort  and  action.  To  prove  by  example  he  wrote  his 
'  Scmiramis.'  A  qneen  who  aHsemblcs  her  parliament 
to  announce  to  them  her  marriage;  a  ghost  who  risea 
from  his  grave  to  hinder  incest  and  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  murderer;  the  grave  into  which  a  fool  steps  to 
issue  as  a  criminal;  all  this  was  indeed  something  quilo 
now  for  the  French.    It  created  as  much  noise  on  the  stage. 
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it  demanded  as  much  pomp  and  transformation  as  had  been 
known  only  in  opera.  The  poet  believed  he  had  given  the 
model  for  a  special  genus,  and  though  he  had  made  it  for 
the  French  stage  not  such  as  it  was,  but  such  as  ho  wished 
to  see  it,  nevertheless  it  was  played  there  for  the  present 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit.  At  the  first  re- 
presentation the  spectators  still  sat  on  the  stage;  and  I 
should  like  much  to  have  seen  a  ghost  of  old  appear  in 
this  gallant  circle.  Only  after  the  first  performances  Was 
this  blemish  in  artistic  fitness  removed.  The  actors 
cleared  the  stage  and  what  was  then  an  exception  for  the 
benefit  of  an  extraordinary  play  became  in  time  the  con- 
stant practice  But  only  for  the  Parisian  stage,  for  which 
as  we  have  said,  '  Semiramis '  formed  an  epoch.  The 
provincials  love  to  retain  old  fashions  and  would  rather  b'b 
deprived  of  all  illusions  than  senounce  their  privilege  of 
treading  on  the  long  trains  of  Zaires  and  Meropes. 

No.  11. 

The  appearance  of  a  ghost  was  so  bold  a  novelty  on 
the  French  stage,  and  the  poet  who  ventured  upon  it 
justified  it  by  such  curious  reasons,  that  it  really  repays 
the  trouble  of  investigating  them  a  little. 

"They  cry  and  write  on  all  sides,"  says  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, "  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  ghosts  and  that  the 
apparition  of  a  ghost  is  held  childish  in  the  eyes  of 
an  enlightened  nation.  But  how,"  he  replies  to  this; 
"should. all  antiquity  have  believed  in  such  miracles 
and  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
antiquity?  How?  Our  own  religion  has  hallowed  the 
belief  in  such  extraordinary  dispensations  of  Providence 
and  it  should  be  held  ridiculous  to  revive  them ! " 

These  exclamations  appear  to  me  to  be  more  rhetorical 
than  philosophical.  Above  all  things  I  should  wish 
religion  to  be  left  out  of  the  question.  In  matters  of 
taste  and  criticism,  reasons  extorted  from  religion  are  all 
very  well  to  silence  an  'opponent,  but  not  well  suited  to 
convince  him.  Keligion  as  religion  has  nothing  to  decide 
here,  and  regarded ^-as  a  form  of  ancient  tradition  her 
testimony  has  neither  more  nor  less  value  than  all  other 
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testimonioB  of  antiquity.     ConBequently  in  tlda  instance 
we  have  only  to  ileal  with  antiquity. 

,  Very  good  then ;  all  antiquity  believed  in  ghcetB.', 
/Therefore  the  poets  of  antiquity  were  quite  right  to 
/  avail  thenisolves  of  this  belief.  If  wo  encounter  ghosts  ' 
/  among  them,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  object  to  them 
'  according  to  our  better  knowledge.  But  does  this  accord  > 
the  same  pemiiesion  to  our  modem  poets  who  aharo  our  i 
better  knowledge  ?  Certainly  not.  But  suppose  he  i 
transfer  his  story  into  these  more  creduloua  times?  Not 
even  then.  For  the  dramatic  poet  is  no  historian,  he  does , 
not  relate  to  uBwhat  was  once  believed  to  have  happened, 
but  he  really  prodncea  it  again  before  otir  eyes,  and  pro; 
duces  it  again  not  on  account  of  mere  historical  truth 
but  for  a  totally  different  and  a  nobler  aim.  Historical 
accuracy  ia  not  his  aim,  but  only  the  means  by  *vhich  he 
hopes  to  attain  his  aim ;  he  wishes  to  dolode  us  and  tonch 
our  hearts  through  this  delusion.  If  it  be  true  therefore 
that  we  no  longer  believe  in  ghosts  ;  and  if  this  unbelief 
must  of  necessity  prevent  this  delusion,  if  without  this 
delusion  we  cannot  possibly  sympathise,  then  our  modem 
dramatist  injure*  himself  when  he  nevertheless  dresses  up 
Buch  incredible  fables,  and  all  the  art  he  has  lavished  upon 
them  is  vain. 

Consequently  7 — It  is  consequently  never  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  ghosts  and  apparitions  on  the  stage?  Conse- 
quently this  source  of  terrible  or  pathetic  emotions  is 
exhausted  for  us?  Ko,  this  would  be  too  great  a  loss  to 
poetry.  Besiiles  does  she  not  own  examples  enough' 
where  genius  confutes  all  our  philosophy,  rendering  things 
that  seem  ludicrous  to  our  cooler  reason  most  terrible  to ' 
our  imagination?  The  consequence  must  therefore  bo 
- .  different  and  the  h^Hilheses  whence  we  started  false.  We 
no  longer  believe  in  ghosts?  Wio  says  so?  Or  rather, 
what  does  that  mean?  IJocs  it  mean:  we  are  at  last  so 
far  advanced  in  comprehension  that  wo  can  prove  their 
impossibility  ;  that  certain  incontestable  truths  that  con- 
tradict a  belief  in  ghosts  are  jiow  bo  universally  known, 
are  so  constantly  present  even  to  the  minds^  of  the 
most  vulgar,  that  everything  that  is  not  in  accordance  with 
these  truths,  seems  to  them  ridiculous  and  absurd  I    It 
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cannot  mean  this.  We  no  longer  believe  in  gliosts.can 
therefore  only  meaA  this :  in  this  matter  conceihaLing  wnich 
BO  much  may  be  argued  for  or  against,  that  is  not  decided 
and  never  can  be  diecided,  the  prevaiKngr  tendency  of  the 
age  i^^to  incline  towards  the  preponderance  of  reasons 
brought  to  beat  against  tl^s  belief.  Some  few  hold  this 
opinion  from  conviction,  and  many  others  wi^h  to  appear 
to  hold  it,  and  it  is  these  who  raise  the  outcry  and  set  the 
fashion.  Meanwhile  the  mass  is  silent^  iand.remaiBS  in- 
different, and  thinks .  now  with  one  side,  now  wi^'  the 
other,  delights  in  hearing  jok^s  about  ghosts  recounted  dn 
broad  daylight  and  shivers  with  horro?  at  night  when 
they  are  talked  of. 

Now  a  disbelief  in   ghosts  in  this  sense  cannot  and 
should  not  hinder  the.  dramatic  poet  from  making'  use  of 
them.    The  seeds  of  possible  belief  in  them  are  sown  in 
all  of  us  and  most  frequently  in  those  persons  for  whom 
he  chiefly  writefi.  ;  It  depends  solely  on  the  degree  of  his 
art  whether  he  can;  force  these  seeds  to  germinate,  whether 
he  possesses  certaip.  dexterous  means  to  summon  up  rapidly 
and  forcibly  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  / 
ghosts.    If  he  has  them  in  his  power,  no  matter  what/ 
we  may'telieve.  in.  ordinary  life,  in  the  theatre  we  must/ 
believe  as  the  poet  wills.  \ 

Such  a  poet  is  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare  only  and] 
alone.     His  ghost  in  '  Hamlet '  makes  our  hajrs  stand  on ', 
end,  whether  they  cover  a  believing  or  an  unbelieving 
brain.     M.  de  Voltaire  did?  not  do  well  when  he^-xef erred/ 
to  this  ghost,  he  only  made  himself  and  his  ghost  of 
'  Ninus '  ridiculous  by  so  doing. 

Shakespeare's  ghost  appears  rjetally  to  come  fronLanother 
world.  For  it  comes  at  the  solemn  hour,  in  the  dread 
stillness  of  night,  accompanied .  by  all  the  gloomy,  mys- 
terious accessories  wherewith  we  have  been  told  by  our 
nurses  that  ghosts  appear.  Now  Voltaire's  ghost  is  not 
even  fit  for  a  bugbear  wherewith  to  frighten  children.  It 
is  only  a  disguised  actpr,  who  has  nothing,  says  nothing, 
does  nothing  that  makes  it  probable  that  he  is  that  which 
he  pretends  to  be.  All  the  circumstances  moreover,  under 
which  he  appears,  disturb  the  illusion  and  betray  the 
creation  of  a  cold  ptet  who  would  like  to  deceive  and 
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terrify  us  without  knowing  liow  to  set  about  it.  Let  na 
OQly  couHider  this  one  thing.  Voltaire's  ghost  steps  out 
of  hia  grave  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  inidBt  of  an  aesembly 
of  tho  royal  parliament,  preceded  by  a  thunder-clap. 
Now  where  did  M.  de  Voltaire  learn  that  ghosts  are  thus 
bold  ?  What  old  woman  could  not  have  told  him  that 
ghosts  avoid  sunahijie  and  do  not  willingly  visit  large 
asBomblieB?  No  doubt  Voltaire  knew  this  silso;  but  he 
was  too  timid,  too  delicate  to  make  use  of  these  vulgar 
oonditions,  he  wanted  Ui  show  ua  a  ghost  but  it  should 
be  of  a  higher  type,  and  just  this  original  type  marred 
everything,  A  ghost  that  takes  liberties  which  are 
contrary  to  all  tradition,  to  all  spectral  gooti  manners, 
does  not  seem  to  ma  a  right  sort  of  ghost,  and  everything 
that  does  not  in  such  cases  strengthen  tho  illuBion  aeems 
»to  weaken  it.  ' 

'^  If  Voltaire  had  jiaid  some  attention  to  mljoetio  action 
he  would  for  other  reasons  have  felt  the  impropriety  of 
allowing  a  ghoat  to  appear  before  a  largo  assembly.  All 
present  are  forced  at  once  to  exhibit  signs  of  fear  and 
Lorror,  and  they  must  all  exhibit  it  iu  variouB  ways 
if  the  spectacle  is  not  to  resemble  the  chiUy  eytnmetry  of 
a  ballet.  I  Now  suppose  a  troupe  of  stupid  walking 
gentlemen  and  ladies  have  been  duly  trained  to  this  on*^ 
and  even  assuming  that  they  have  been  suoceasfully 
trained,  consider  how  all  the  various  expressions  of  the 
same  emotion  must  divide  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
and  withdraw  it  from  the  principal  characters.  For 
if  these  are  to  make  their  due  impression  oa  ns,  it  is  not 
only  needful  we  should  see  them  but  it  is  well  we  should 
see  nothing  but  them.  Shikespoare  let  only  Hamlet  see 
the  ghost,  and  in  the  scene  where  his  mother  is  present, 
she  neither  Bees  nor  hears  it.  All  our  attention  is  there- 
fore fixed  on  him,  and  the  moro  evidences  of  teiTor  and 
horror  we  discover  iu  this  fear-^trioken  soul,  the  more 
ready  are  we  to  hold  the  apparition  that  has  awakened 
such  agitation  as  that  for  -which  hd  holds  it.     The  s^otre 

?ierates  on  us,  but  through  him  rather  than  by  itself, 
be  impression  it  makes  on  him  papscs  on  to  us,  and  ,tha 
effect  is  too  vivid  and  apparent  for  Wa  to  doubt  its  super- 
natural cause.     How  little  has  Volfaire  understood  this 
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artistic  touch!  At  his  ghost  many  are  frightened,  but 
not  much.  Semiramis  exclaims  once :  "  Heaven  !  I  die/* 
while  the  rest  make  no  more  ado  about  him  than  we 
might  make  about  a  friend  whom  we  deemed  iax  away  and 
who  suddenly  walks  into  the  room. 

No.  12. 

I  must  note  another  difference  that  exists  between  the 
ghosts  of  the  English  and  French  poets.  Yoltaire'4  ghost 
is  nothing  else  but  a  poetical  machine  that  is  otily 
employed  to  help  the  unravelling  of  the  plot ;  it  does  not 
interest  us  in  the  very  least  on  its  own  account.  Shake- 
speare's ghost,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  real  active  personage, 
in  whose  fate  we^  tal^e  an  interest,  who  excites  not  only 
our  fear  but  our  pity. 

This  difference  arose  beyond  question  out  of  the  differtot 
points  of  view  from  which  the  two  poets  regarded  ghosts. 
Voltaire  looked  upon'  the  reappearance  of  a  dead  man 
as  a  miracle ;  Shakespeare  as  quite  a  natural  ocourrence.v 
Which    of  the.  -two  thought  the  more  philosophically ^ 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  §h^,kespeare  thought  lite  more  / 
poetically.      Voltaire's   ghost  presents  no  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  being  who  even  beyond    the    grave  is 
capable  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  sensations.     He  only 
wishes  to  instruct  us  how  divine  power  would  occasionally; 


make  an  exception  to  its  eternal  laws  in  order  to  discover^  ^^ 
<^^^  punish  secret  crimes.  X^   /   I 

^'^  wiU  not  say  that  it  is. a  fault  when  the  dramatic  poet        ^ 


arranges  his  fable  in  such  a  manner  that  it  serves  for  the 
exposition  or  confirmation  of.  some  great  moT^l  truth. 
But  I  may  say  that  this  arrangement' of  the  fable  is  any- 
thing but  needful;  that  there  aire  very  instructive  and 
perfect  plays  that  do  not  aim  at  such  a  single  maxim,  and 
that  we  err  when  we  regard  the  moral  sentences  that  are 
found  at  the  close  of  many  ancient  tragedies,  as  the  key* 
note  for  the  existence  of  the  entire  play. 

If  therefore  the  '  Semiramis '  of  M.  de  Voltaire  had  no 
further  merit  but  this  on  which  he  so  greatly  prides  him- 
self, namely  that  we  can  therefrom  learn  to  reverence 
almighty  justice  that  selects  extraordinary  means  to  ^\v5^\v 
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caitnotdiittij  cranes,  tben  I  Miy '^Semizmmu' woold  se^ 
me  a  Tei^  indiffnut  play,  especially  as  hs  moral  is  by  no 
means  tne  most  edifpng.  For  it  is  incoiLtestably  more 
becoming  to  ammnf'  that  ProTidenoe  does  not  need  to 
emcploy  sach  extraordinary  means,  and  to  suppose  that 
tbe  punishment  of  the  bad  and  the  reward  of  the  good 
fMcfW  in  the  ordinary  chain  of  erents. 

•  ««•••• 

The  play  of  the  eighth  erening  was  the  *  Coffee-house^ 
or  the  Scotchwoman '  of  M.  de  Yoltaire. 
'/  A  long  story  might  be  made  ont  of  this  comedy.     Its 

author  sent  it  into  the  world  as  a  transL&tion  from  the 
-^      l^jgiisb  of  Home ;  not  the  historian  and  philosopher  bnt 
/^inmber  of  that  name,  who  made  himself  known  by  his 
y  '  *    ^  tragedy,  'Boaglas.'    In  some  points  it  has  resemblances 
;'  wiSi  Goldoni's  'Cafi^';  especnally  the  Don  Marzio   of 

Goldoni  seems  to  haye  been  the  prototype  of  Frelon.  Bnt 
what  was  only  a  malicioas  fellow  is  here  also  a  miserable 
scribbler,  whom  Voltaire  named  Frelon,  that  the  critics 
might  the  more  easily  discover  his  sworn  enemy,  the 
joamalist  Freron.  He  wanted  to  annihilate  him  by  this 
play,  and  doubtless  he  gave  him  no  mean  blow  therewith. 
We  foreigners,  .  who  take  no  interest  in  the  jealous 
bickerings  of  these  French  literati^  overlook  the  person- 
alities contained  in  the  play,  and  find  in  Frelon  merely 
the  faithful  portrait  of  a  certain  set  of  people  who  are  not 
strange  to  us  either.  We  have  onr  Frelons  as  well  as  the 
French  and  the  English,  only  that  they  raise  less 
comment  among  us  because  we  are  more  indifferent  to 
our  literature.  But  even  if  the  meaning  of  this  character 
were  lost  for  Germany,  the  play  has  interest  enough 
without,  and  honest  Freeport  alone  could  insure  it  our 
favour.  We  love  his  rough  nobility  and  even  the  English 
wore  flattered  by  him. 

For  only  for  his  sake  have  they  lately  transplanted  the 
whole  trunk  to  the  soil  where  it  purported  to  have  grown. 
Golman,  unquestionably  their  best  living  comic  writer, 
has  translated  the  piece  under  the  title  of  *  The  English 
Merchant/  and  has  given  to  it  the  national  colouring 
that  was  still  wanting  in  the  original.  Well  as  M.  de 
Voltaire  claims  to  know  English  customs,  yet  he  has  ofteu 
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blundered,  for  instance,  when  he  makes  his  Lindane  live  at 
a  cofFee-honse ;  Colman  lodges  her  instead  with  a  worthy 
female  who  lets  furnished  rooms,  and  this  woman  is  far 
more  suited  to  be  the  friend  and  benefactress  of  tho 
young  deserted  beauty  than  Fabrice.  Colman  has  also 
tried  to  define  the  characters  more  strongly  for  tho 
English  taste.  Lady  Alton  is  not  only  a  jealous  fary 
she  desires  to  be  a  lady  of  genius,  taste,  and  learning 
a  patroness  of  literature.  He  thus  thought  to  make  her 
connexion  with  the  wretched  Frelon  (whom  he  calls 
Spatter)  more  natural.  Freeport  also  obtains  a  larger 
sphere  of  usefulness,  he  protects  Lindane's  father  as 
warmly  as  Lindane,  and  that  which  Lord  Falbridge  does 
in  the  French  version  towards  the  father's  pardon,  is  here 
done  by  Freeport;  it  is  he  alone  who  brings  all  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

The  English  critics  hfiive  commended  Colman's  adapta- 
tion as  excellent  in  feeling,  delicate  and  vivacious  in 
dialogue,  and  well  defined  as  to  the  characters.  But  yet 
they  far  prefer  Colman's  other  plays.  .  .  .  '  The  English 
Merchant '  has  not  action  enough  for  them ;  curiosity  i» 
not  sufficiently  fostered,  the  whole  complication  is  visible  , 
in  the  first  act.  .  .  .  Much  in  this  criticism  is  not  un- 
founded. However  we  Germans  are  well  content  that 
the  action  is  not  richer  and  more  complex.  The  English 
taste  on  this  point  distracts  and  fatigues  us,  we  love 
a  simple  plot  that  can  be  grasped  at  once.  The  English 
are  forced  to  insert  episodes  into  French  plays  if  they  are/  X 
to  please  on  their  stage.  In  like  manner  we  have  to  weedf/ 
episodes  out  of  the  English  plays,  if  we  want  to  introduce 
them  on  to  our  stage.  The  best  comedies  of  a  Congreve 
and  Wycherley  woidd  seem  intolerable  to  us  without  this 
excision.  We  manage  better  with  their  tragedies.  Li 
part  these  are  not  so  complex  and  many  of  them  have 
succeeded  well  amqngst  us  without  the  least  alteration,, 
which  is  more  than  I  could  say  for  any  of  their 
comedies. 

The  Italians  also  have  a  version,  of  the  *  Scotchwoman.' 
It  is  in  the  first  portion  of  Diodati's  Theatrical  Library. 
Like  the  German,  it  follows  the  original  closely,  only  the 
Italian  has  added  a  scene  at  tho  end.    Yoltaix<ek  ^^i'JL  -Viiak 
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Frelon  was  ptinislied  in  the  Engliali  original,  but  merited 
ns  woa  this  pumslmieiit,  it  seemed  to  him  to  hurt  the 
chief  iutereet  of  the  play  and  ho  had  therefore  omitted 
it.  The  Italian  did  not  ileom  this  osciise  sufficient,  he 
completed  the  puniBhment  of  Frelon  out  of  hia  own 
head,  for  the  Italians  are  groat  lovurs  of  poeticul  justio^^H 
No.  13.  ^1 


On  the  eleventh  evening  'Misa  Sara  Sampson''  was 
performed. 

It  is  not  jKisaible  to  demand  more  from  art  than  what 
MdUe.  Henseln  achieved  in  the  rdle  of  Sai-a,  and  indeed 
the  play  altogether  was  well  performed.  It  is  a  little  too 
long  and  it  is  therefore  generally  shortened  at  most 
theatres.  Whether  the  author  would  be  well  satisfied 
with  all  these  excisions,  I  almost  incline  to  doubt,  W» 
knoiv  what  authors  are,  if  we  want  to  take  from  them  a 
mero  bit  of  padding  they  cry  out :  You  touch  my  life  I 
It  ia  true  that  by  leaving  out  parts  the  excessive  length 
of  a  play  is  clumsily  remedied,  and  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  is  possible  to  shorten  a  scone  without  changing 
the  whole  sequence  of  a  dialogue.  But  if  the  author 
does  not  like  these  foreign  abbreviations,  why  does  ho 
not  curtail  it  himself,  if  he  thinks  it  is  worth  the  troublo 
and  ia  not  one  of  thoso  persona  who  put  children  into 
the  world  and  then  withdraw  their  hands  from  them  for 


Ko,  14. 

Domestic  tragedies  found  a  very  thorough  defender  in  the 
porsou  of  the  Fi-cnch  art  critic  who  tirst  made  'Sara' 
known  to  his  nation.  As  a  rule  the  French  rarely  approve 
anything  of  which  they  have  not  a  model  among  them- 
Bolves. 

The  names  of  princes  and  heroes  can  lend  pomp  and 
majesty  to  a  play,  but  they  contribute  nothing  to  our 
emotion.  The  misfortunes  of  those  whose  circumstances 
most  resemble  our  o>vn,  must  naturally  penetrate  z 
'  Bj  Lcsaiiij  himsclt 
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deeply  into  our  hearts,  and  if  we  pity  kings,  we  pity  them 
as  human  beings,  not  as  kings.  Though  their  position 
often  renders  their  misfortunes  more  important,  it  does 
not  make  them  more  interesting.  Whole  nations  may  be 
involved  in  them,  but  our  sympathy  requires  an  individual 
object  and  a  state  is  far  too  much  an  abstract  conception 
to  touch  our  feelings. 

"  We  wrong  the  human  heart,'*  says  Marmontel,  "  we  \ 
misread  nature,  if  we  believe  that  it  requires  titles  to  rouse  \ 
and  touch  us.  The  sacred  names  of  friend,  father,  lover,  \ 
husband,  son,  mother,  of  mankind  in  general,  these  are  far 
more  pathetic  than  aught  else  and  retain  their  claims  for 
ever.  What  matters  the  rank,  the  surname,  the  genealogy  / 
of  the  unfortunate  man  whose  easy  good  nature  towards  v 
unworthy  friends  has  involved  him  in  gambling  and  who 
loses  over  this  his  wealth  and  honour  and  now  sighs  in 
pnson  distracted  by  shame  and  remorse  ?  If  asked,  who  is 
J  he*?  I  repIy-?*iHe  was  an  honest  man  and  to  add  to  his 
grief  he  is  a  husband  and  a  father ;  his  wife  whom  he  loves 
and  who  loves  him  is  suffering  extreme  need  and  can  only 
give  tears  to  the  children  who  clamour  for  bread.  Show 
me  ih  the  history  of  heroes  a  more  touching,  a  more  moral, 
inde^  a  more  tragic  situation !  And  when  at  last  this 
miserable  man  takes  poison  and  then  learns  that  Heaven 
had  willed  his  release,  what  is  absent,  in  this  painful 
terrible  moment,  when  to  the  horrors  of  death  are  added 
the  tortures  of  imagination,  telling  him  how  happily  he 
could  have  lived,  what  I  say  is  absent  to  render  the  situa- 
tion worthy  of  a  tragedy  ?  The  wonderful,  will  be  replied. 
What !  is  there  not  matter  wonderful  enough  in  this  sudden 
change  from  honour  to  shame,  from  innocence  to  guilt, 
from  sweet  peace  to  despair;  in  brief j  in  the  extreme 
misfortune  into  which  mere  weakness  has  plunged  him  !" 

But  no  matter  how  much  their  Diderots  and  Marmontels 
preach  this  to  the  French,  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
domestic  tragedies  were  coming  into  vogue  among  them. 
The  nation  is  too  vain,  too  much  enamoured  of  titles  and 
other  external  favours ;  even  the  humblest  man  desires  to 
consort  with  aristocrats  and  considers  the  society  of  his 
equals  as  bad  society.  True,  a  happy  genius  can  exert  great 
influence  over  his  nation.     Nature  has  nowhere  resigned 
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her  rights  and  she  is  perhaps  only  ■waiting  tliere  for  tha 
poet  viiio  ia  to  exhibit  hoi-  in  all  her  truth  aud  strength. 

The  objectionB  raised  by  the  above  critic  agamat  the 
German  '  Sara '  are  in  part  not  without  foundation.  Yet 
I  fancy  the  author  would  rather  retain  all  its  faults  than 
take  the  trouble  of  entirely  rewriting  the  p5ay.  He  recalls 
what  Voltaire  said  on  a  similar  occasion :  '•  We  cannot  do 
all  that  our  Mends  advise.  There  are  such  things  a§ 
neoessarv  faults.  To  cure  a  humpbacked  man  of  bis  hump 
we  should  have  to  take  hi«  life.  My  child  ia  humpbacked, 
bat  otherwise  it  is  quite  well."  .  . 


No.  16. 

The  sixteenth  evening  '  Zaire '  by  Voltaire  was  per- 
formed. "  To  those  who  care  for  literary  history,"  saya 
M.  de  Voltaire,  '■  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  know  how 
this  play  originated.  Various  ladies  had  reproached  the 
author  because  his  tragedies  did  not  contain  enough  about 
love.  He  replied,  that  in  his  opinion,  tragedy  was  not  the 
most  fitting  place  for  love ;  still  if  they  would  insist  on 
having  enamoured  heroes  he  also  could  create  them.  The 
play  was  written  in  eighteen  days  and  received  with 
applause.  In  Paris  it  is  named  a  Christian  tragedy  and 
has  often  been  played  in  place  of '  Folyeuct«.' " 

To  the  ladies  therefore  we  are  indebted  for  this  tragedy 
and  it  will  long  remain  the  favourite  play  of  the  ladies.  A 
young  ardent  monarch,  only  subjugated  by  love  ;  a  proud 
oonq^neror  only  conquered  by  love;  a  Sultan  withoat  poly- 
gamy ;  a  seraglio  converted  into  the  free  and  accessible 
abode  of  an  absolute  mistress ;  a  forsaken  maiden  raised  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fortune,  thanks  solely  to  her  lovely 
eyes ;  a  heart  for  vfhich  religion  and  tendcmesa  contest, 
that  is  divided  between  its  god  and  its  idol,  that  would  liko 
to  be  pious  if  only  it  need  not  cease  loving  ;  a  jealous  man 
who  recognises  his  error  and  avenges  it  on  himself:  if 
these  flattering  ideas  do  not  bribe  the  suffrages  of  the  fair 
sex,  then  what  indeed  could  bribe  them  ? 

Love  itself  dictated  '  Zaire '  to  Voltaire  1  said  a  polite  art 
'  critic.     He  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said 
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gallantry ;  I  know  but  one  tragedy  at  which  love  itself  has 
laboured  and  that  is  '  Borneo  and  Juliet '  by  Shakespeare. 
It  is  incontestable,  that  Voltaire  makes  his  enamoured 
Zaire  express  her  feelings  with  much  nicety  and  decorum. 
But  what  is  this  expression  compared  with  that  living 
picture  of  all  the  smallest,  most  secret,  artifices  whereby 
love  steals  into  our  souls,  all  the  imperceptible  advantages 
it  gains  thereby,  all  the  subterfuges  with  which  it  manages 
to  supersede  every  other  passion  until  it  succeeds  in  holding 
the  post  of  «ole  tyrant  of  our  desires  and  aversions? 
Voltaire  perfectly  understands  the — so  to  speak — official 
language  of  love ;  that  is  to  say  the  language  and  the  tone 
love  employs  when  it  desires  to  express  itself  with  caution 
and  dignity,  when  it  would  say  nothing  but  what  the 
prudish  female  sophist  and  the  cold  critic  can  justify.  Still 
even  the  most  efficient  government  clerk  does  not  always 
know  the  most  about  the  secrets  of  his  government ;  or  else 
if  Voltaire  had  the  same  deep  insight  as  Shakespeare  into 
the  essence  of  love,  he  would  not  exhibit  it  here,  and 
therefore  the  poem  has  remained  beneath  the  capacities 
of  the  poet. 

Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  jealousy.  His  jealous 
Orosman  plays  a  sorry  figure  beside  the  jealous  Othello 
of  Shakespeare.  And  yet  Othello  has  unquestionably 
furnished  the  prototype  of  Orosman.  Gibber  says  ^  Vol- 
taire avails  himself  of  the  brand  that  lighted  the  tragic 
pile  of  Shakespeare.  I  should  have  said :  a  brand  from  out 
of  this  flaming  pile  and  moreover  one  that  smoked  more 
than  it  glowed  or  warmed.  In  Orosman  we  hear  a  jealous 
man  speak  and  we  see  him  commit  a  rash  deed  of  jealousy, 
but  of  jealousy  itself  we  learn  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  we  knew  before.  Othello  on  the  contrary  is  a  com- 
plete manual  of  this  deplorable  madness;  there  we  can 
learn  all  that  refers  to  it  and  awakens  it  and  how  we  may 
avoid  it. 

But  is  it  always  Shakespeare,  always  and   eternally 
Shakespeare  who  understood  everything  better  than  th^  . 

*  *•  From  English  plays,  Zara's  French  author  fir*d 
Confessed  his  Muse,  beyond  herself  inspir*d, 
From  rack'd  Othello's  rage,  he  raised  his  style 
And  snatched  the  brand  that  lights  this  tragic  pile.** 
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French,  I  hear  my  readers  ask?  That  annoys  us,  because 
we  cannot  read  him.  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  remind 
the  public  of  what  it  seems  pnrposely  to  have  forgotten. 
We  have  a  translation  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  scarcely 
finished  and  yet  seems  already  forgotten.  Critics  have 
spoken  ill  of  it.  I  have  a  mind  to  speak  very  well  of  it. 
Not  in  order  to  contradict  these  learned  men,  nor  to  de- 
fend the  faults  they  have  discovered,  but  because  I  believe 
there  is  no  need  to  make  so  much  ado  about  these  faults. 
The  imdertaking  was  a  difficult  one,  and  any  other  person 
than  Herr  Wieland  would  have  made  other  slips  in  their 
haste,  or  have  passed  over  more  passages  from  ignorance 
or  laziness  and  what  parts  he  has  done  well  few  will  do 
better.  Any  way  his.  rendering  of  Shakespeare  is  a  book 
that  cannot  be  enough  commended  among  us.  We  have 
much  to  learn  yet  from  the  beauties  he  has  given  to  us, 
before  the  blemishes  wherewith  he  has  marred  them  offend 
us  so  greatly  that  we  require  a  new  translation. 

To  return  to  '  Zaire.*  It  was  brought  out  on  the  Parisian 
stage  in  1733  by  the  author ;  and  three  years  after  it  was 
translated  into  English  and  played  in  London  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  translator  was  Aaron  Hill,  himself  no  mean 
dramatic  poet.  This  greatly  flattered  Voltaire,  and  what 
ho  said  of  it  in  his  dedication  to  the  Englishman  Falkener 
deserves  to  be  read,  for  it  is  in  his  peculiar  strain  of  proud 
humility.  Only  wo  must  not  think  everything  is  as  true 
as  he  asserts. 

Woe  to  him  who  does  not  always  read  Voltaire's 
writings  in  the  sceptical  spirit  wherein  he  has  written  a 
portion  of  them. 

For  instance,  he  says  to  his  English  friend  "  Your  poets 
had  a  custom  to  which  even  Addison  himself  submitted ; 
for  custom  is  as  mighty  as  reason  or  law.  This  unreason- 
able custom  was  that  every  act  must  be  concluded  by 
verses  in  a  style  quite  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  play,  and  also  these  verses  must  of  necessity  contain  a 
comparison.  Phaedra  before  her  exit,  compares  herself 
poetically  to  a  stag,  Cato  to  a  rock,  and  Cleopatra  to  chil- 
dren who  weep  themselves  to  sleep.  The  translator  of 
'Zaire'  is  the  first  who  has  ventured  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  nature  against  such  an  abnormal  taste.    He  has 
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abolislied  this  custom,  for  he  felt  that  passion  muBt  speak 
its  own  language  and  that  the  poet  must  everywhere 
conceal  himself  in  order  that  we  may  recognise  the  hero." 
There  are  only  three  untruths  in  this  passage ;  that  is 
not  much  for  M.  de  Voltaire.  It  is  true  iliat  the  English 
since  Shakespeare  or  perhaps  even  before  him,  had  the 
habit  of  ending  their  blank  verse  acts  with  a  few  rhyming 
lines.  But  that  these  rhyming  lines  consisted  only  of 
comparisons,  that  they  necessarily  contained  such  com- 
parisons, is  entirely  false ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how 
M.  de  Voltaire  could  say  such  things  to  the  face  of  an 
Englishman  who  might  also  be  presumed  to  have  read  the 
tragic  poets  of  his  nation.  Secondly  it  is  not  true  that 
Hill  departed  from  this  custom  in  his  translation  of 
'2^iro.'  It  is  indeed  almost  incredible  that  M.  de  Vol- 
taire should  not  have  looked  more  closely  at  a  translation 
of  his  own  play  than  I  or  some  one  else.  And  yet  so  it 
must  be.  For  as  certainly  as  it  is  in  blank  verse,  so  cer- 
tainly does  every  act  close  with  two  or  four  rhymed  lines. 
Comparisons,  it  is  true,  they  do  not  contain,  but  as  I  said, 
among  all  the  rhymed  lines  with  which  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson  and  Dryden  and  Lee  and  Otway  and  Eowe  and 
all  the  rest  conclude  their  acts,  there  are  certainly  a  hun- 
dred against  five  that  likewise  do  not  contain  them. 
Therefore  where  is  HilVs  speciality?  But  even  had  ho 
had  the  speciality  that  Voltaire  confers  on  him,  it  is  not 
true,  in  the  third  place,  that  his  example  has  had  the  influ- 
ence that  Voltaire  accords  it.  Of  the  tragedies  that  even 
now  appear  in  England,  half,  if  not  more,  have  their  acts 
ending  with  rhymes,  rather  than  without  them.  Hill 
himself  has  never  entirely  abandoned  the  old  custom  even 
in  those  plays  he  has  written  since  the  translation  of 
*  Zaire.'  And  what  does  it  matter  whether  we  hear 
rhymes  at  the  end  or  no  ?  If  they  are  there,  they  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  the  orchestra  to  warn  them  to  take 
up  their  instruments ;  a  sign  which  in  this  way  would  be 
more  prettily  given  out  of  the  play  itself  than  by  means 
of  a  whistle  or  other  signal. 
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In  IIjII'h  day  English  actors  were  somewliat  utmatnral, 
and  especially  their  acting  of  tragedy  was  wild  and  exag- 
gerated, when  they  wished  to  cipreaa  violent  emotiona 
they  screamed  and  behaved  like  maniacs,  and  the  rest 
tlie'y  drawled  off  with  a  stilted  pompoufl  Bolemnity  that 
betrayed  the  comedian  in  every  Byllable.  \Vhen  there- 
Tore  Hill  intended  to  have  his  translatiim  of  '  Zaire '  per- 
formed, he  confided  the  r6le  ot  Zaire  fo  a  yoang  woman 
who  had  never  yet  acted  in  tragediea.  Ho  oonolnded 
thus :  this  young  person  has  feeling,  voice,  figure,  and 
decomra,  she  has  not  yet  acquired  the  spurious  taste  of 
the  stage,  she  docs  not  need  to  unlearn  faults,  and  if  she 
can  be  persuaded  to  be  for  a  few  hours  whut  she  lepre- 
aenta,  then  she  may  speak  as  she  likes  and  all  will  go  well. 
And  it  did  go  well,  and  the  theatrical  pedants  who  had 
maintained  against  Hill  that  only  a  very  practised  and  , 
experienced  person  could  do  justice  to  this  part,  wen 
ailenced.  This  young  actress  was  the  wife  of  the  come-  ■ 
dian  Colley  Cihber  and  her  first  attempt  in  her  eighteenth 
year  was  a  ehef-tCauwe.  It  is  curious  that  the  French  \ 
actress  who  played  Zaii'e  first  was  also  a  debutante. 

The  young  fascinating  Mdlle.  Gossin  became  suddenly 
famous  through  Zaire,  and  oven  Voltaire  himself  was  so 
enchanted  that  he  lamented  his  age  very  piteously. 

The  role  of  Oroeman  was  played  by  a  connexion  of 
Hill's,  no  actor  by  profession  hut  a  man  of  position.  He  acted 
from  mere  love  of  the  art,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  appear- 
ing in  public  and  exhibiting  a  talent  that  is  as  estimable 
as  any  other.  In  England  examples  are  not  rare  of  such 
distinguished  persons  who  act  merely  for  their  pleasure. 
"  All  that  appears  strange  to  us  in  this,"  says  M.  de  Vol-  " 
tairo,  "  is  that  it  appears  strange.  We  should  reflect  that 
all  things  in  the  world  depend  on  custom  and  ojpinion. 
The  French  court  formerly  danced  on  the  stage  with  opera 
singers,  and  nothing  further  is  thought  about  it  except 
that  this  mode  of  entertainment  is  gone  out  of  fashion. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  arts  but  that  the 
one  is  far  above  the  other?  as  talents  that  require  mind 
are  above  mere  bodily  agility.     .     .     . 

It  is  ouriouB  how  far  the  German  taste  is  removed  from 
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the  Italian.  The  Italians  find  Voltaire  too  short,  we  find 
him  too  long.  Scarcely  has  Orosman  spoken  his  last 
words  and  given  himself  the  death-thrust  than  down  goes 
our  curtain.  But  is  it  really  true  that  German  taste  de- 
mands this?  We  curtail  many  plays  thus,  but  why  do 
wo  so  curtail  them  ?  Do  we  seriously  require  that  a  tra- 
gedy should  end  like  an  epigram  ?  always  with  the  point 
of  the  dagger  or  with  the  last  sigh  of  the  hero?  Whence 
do  we  grave  slow  Germans  take  this  impetuous  impatience 
that  will  not  suifer  us  to  listen  to  anything  more  as  soon 
as  the  execution  is  over,  even  if  it  were  the  fewest  of  words 
and  quite  necessary  to  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  play  ? 
But  I  search  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  a  thing  that  is  not.  Our 
blood  is  calm  enough  to  allow  of  our  listening  to  the  poet 
until  the  end,  if  only  the  actor  would  let  us.  We  would 
gladly  listen  to  the  last  will  of  the  magnanimous  Sultan 
and  admire  and  pity  Nerestan,  but  we  are  not  allowed. 
Why  are  we  not  allowed  ?  To  this  why  I  know  no  be- 
cause. Are  the  Orosman  actors  to  blame  ?  It  is  obvious 
why  they  might  like  to  have  the  last  word — stabbed  and 
applauded.    Well,  we  must  pardon  little  vanities  to  artists. 

Among  no  nation  has  '  Zaire '  found  a  severer  critic  than 
among  the  Dutch.  Frederick  Duim,  perhaps  a  relation  of 
the  famous  Amsterdam  actor  of  that  name,  found  so  much 
to  object  to  in  it,  that  it  was  really  less  trouble  to  make 
a  better  one.     He  really  did  make  another !  ^ 

In  this  Zaire's  conversion  plays  the  chief  part,  the  Sultan 
conquers  his  love  and  sends  back  christiiOi  Zaire  into  her 
fatherland  with  all  the  pomp  due  to  her  contemplated 
dignity,  while  old  Lusignan  £es  of  joy.  Who  wants  to 
know  more  about  this  ?  The  only  unpardonable  fault  of 
a  tragic  poet  is  this,  that  he  leaves  us  cold ;  if  he  interests 
us  he  may  do  as  he  likes  with  the  little  mechanical  rules. 
It  is  easy  for  the  Duims  to  blame,  but  they  must  not  try  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  I  say  this  because  I  do  not  wish 
conclusions  drawn  from  Duim's  unsuccessful  improvement 
as  to  the  untenability  of  his  criticisms.  Duim's  objections 
are  well  founded  in  part,  and  especially  has  he  remarked 
the  indecorum    of    Voltaire's  choice   of    scene  and   the 

*  Zairr,  bekeerde  Turkinne.    Treurspiel,  Amsterdam.  1745. 
VOL.  III.  'Tt 
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awkw&rdness  of  tbo  csits  and  entrancett  witbont  sufBcioQt 
reason.  Keither  Las  lie  overlooked  the  absurdity  of  thn 
sixth  Bcene  in  tho  third  act.  "  OroBman,"  ho  saye,  "  comes 
to  fetch  Zaire  from  the  moeque:  Zaire  refiisea  to  go  without 
giving  the  stualleet  reason  for  thia  refusal,  ahe  departs 
and  Orofiman  is  left  atandiug  like  a  fool  (*  als  eenen 
lafhartigen ').  Is  that  in  acconlance  with  his  dignity  ? 
Does  it  rhyme  vrith  bis  character  ?  Why  does  he  not  urge 
Zaire  to  explain  herself?  Why  does  he  not  follow  her  into 
the  seraglio?  Might  he  not  follow  her  thither?"  But  my 
good  Duim,  if  Zaire  had  ejcplained  herself  clearly,  whenco 
should  the  other  acts  ha^e  coine?  Would  not  the  whole 
tragedy  have  been  destroyed?  Quite  so,  the  second  scene 
of  the  third  act  is  aheurd.  Orosman  again  comes  to  Zaire 
and  Zaire  again  departs  without  the  least  explanation,  and 
Orosman,  good  soul  ("  dien  goeden  hals  ")  coneolea  himself 
again  hy  a  monologue.  But  as  I  said  before,  the  uncer- 
tainty or  complication  had  to  oontinue  uutil  the  fifth  act; 
and  if  the  whole  catastrophe  hangs  on  a  hair,  many  more 
important  things  in  this  lifo  hang  on  nothing  stronger. 

In  other  respects  the  last-named  scene  is  the  one  in  which 
the  actor  who  plays  Orosman  can  show  his  highest  art  in 
all  the  modest  splendour  which  only  delicate  connoisseurs 
can  appreciate.  He  must  change  from  one  emotion  to 
another  and  must  make  this  dumb  transition  so  naturally 
that  the  spectator  is  not  cairied  away  by  a  leap,  but  by  a 
series  of  rapid  but  still  porcoptiblo  gra<latiouB.  . 

No.  17. 

The  seventeenth  evening,  'Sydney'  by  Gresaet  was 
per  form  (id. 

This  play  was  first  brought  out  in  1745.  A  comedy 
against  suicide  could  find  little  favour  in  Paris.  The 
French  said :  This  is  a  play  for  London.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  The  English  might  perhaps  find  '  Sydney ' 
a  little  un-English,  ho  docs  not  act  quickly  enough,  ho 
philoHophiKes  too  much  before  his  act,  and  after  be  thinks 
he  has  committed  it,  too  little ;  his  remorse  might  seem 
like  oontemptible  pusillanimify.  Indeed  to  he  thus 
imjio  ed  ou  by  a  French  man-servant  would  be  deemed  by 
jaanv  shamo  enough  to  justify  hanging. 
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But  such  as  the  play  is,  it  seems  very  gciod  for  us 
Germans.  We  like  to  cloak  a  foUy  ^th  a  Httte  pliilo- 
BOphy,  and  do  not  find  it^t  varianoi^witli  our  honou/if  we 
are  held  back  from  a  stupid  step  and  are  forced  to  confess 
that  we  have  philosophized  falsely. 

>•■'  •  •  '•  '•■  •  « 

On  the  eighteenth  evening  the  *  Ghost  with  the  Drum* 
was  played.  ' 

This  piece  really  originates  from  the  English  of  Addison. 
Addison  wrote  only  one  tragedy  and  one  comedy.  Dra- 
matic poetry  was  not  his  speciality ;  but  a  good  head 
always  knows  how  to  set  about  a  matter  and  therefore 
his  two  plays  are  very  estimable  works,  even  though  they 
do  not  contain  the  highest  beauties  of  their  genus.  In  both 
he  tried  to  approach  to  the  French  unities  and  rules,  but 
given  twenty  Addisons  and  these  roles  will  never  be  to 
the  taste  of  the  English.  Let  those  be  satisfied  therewith 
who  know  no  higher  beauties.  . 


No.  18. 

'"  On  the  twenty-first  evening  Marivaux's  comedyi  *  The 
False  Intimacies '  was  performed. 

Marivaux  worked  nearly  half  a  century  for  the  Parisian 
theatres,  his  first  play  dates  from  1712,  he  died  in  1763 
aged  seventy-^two.  The  number  of  his  comedies  amounts 
to  some  thirty,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  possess  a 
harlequin,  because  he  composed  them  for  the  Italian  stage. 
To  these  *  The  False  Intimacies '  belongs,  which  was  played 
in  1763  without  much  success,  and  was  then  brought  out 
again  two  years  after  and  met  with  great  applause. 

His  plays,  rich  as  they  are  in  manifold  characters  and 
complications,  still  resemble  one  another  closely.  In  all 
there  is  the  same  dazzling  and  often  too  far-fetched  wit ; 
the  same  metaphysical  analysis  of  passions;  the  same 
flowery  neological  language.  His  plots  are  of  a  limited 
range,  but  like  a  true  Kallipides  of  his  art,  he  knows  how 
to  traverse  this  range  in  a  variety  of  tiny  and  yet  plainly 
emphasised  steps,  so  that  in  the  end  we  fancy  that  we  have 
compassed  a  large  tract  under  his  guidance. 
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Since  Frau  Xeuber,  *u6  autpiciis  of  Hie  Magnifconcei 
Frofeesor  Gottached,  openly  baniahed  Larleqniu  from  her 
theatre,  all  German  stages,  that  lay  claim  to  correct  taste, 
■eem  to  hare  indorsed  this  banishment.  I  say  seem 
advisedly,  for  at  bottom  they  have  only  abriliehed  the 
coloTired  jacket  and  the  name,  and  retained  the  fool,  Fran 
Nenber  herself  acted  a  number  of  plays  in  which  harlequin 
vae  the  chief  personage.  Only  she  called  harlequin  JacI^, 
and  he  was  dressed  in  white  instead  of  in  many  colonrs. 
Truly  this  is  a  great  triumph  achieved  by  good  taste! 

"The  False  Intimaeies  has  its  harlequin,  who  has 
become  Feter  in  the  German  translation.  Frau  !Nenber  in 
dead,  Gottsched  is  dead,  I  think  we  might  put  his  jacket 
on  him  again.  Seriously,  if  he  can  be  tolerated  under  a 
strange  name,  why  then  not  under  his  own?  "He  is  a 
foreign  creation  "  they  say.  What  matters  that  ?  I  wonld 
all  fools  among  us  were  foreigners  I  "  He  dret'sea  as  no 
one  dresses  amongst  us."  This  lelieves  us  from  the  nece&- 
sity  of  saying  who  he  is.  "  It  is  absurd  to  see  the  same 
individual  appear  every  day  in  a  different  vfay."  We  must 
not  look  npon  him  as  an  individual  but  as  a  species.  It  is 
not  harlequin  who  appears  to-day  in  '  Tiiuon,'  to-morrow 
in  '  The  Falcon,'  the  day  after  in  '  The  False  Intimacies' 
like  a  ubiquitous  gamin,  but  there  are  harlequins  and 
harlequins,  and  the  species  admits  of  a  thousand  varieties. 
He  in  '  Timon  '  is  not  the  one  in  '  The  Falcon ';  the  latter 
lived  in  Greece,  the  other  in  France.  It  is  only  becanso 
their  characters  have  the  same  essential  traits  that  they 
have  retained  the  same  name.  Why  should  we  be  more 
captious,  more  choice  in  our  pleasures,  and  give  way  more 
to  jejune  hypercriticiBms  than — I  vnll  not  say  the  French 
and  Italians — but  than  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Was 
their  parasite  aught  but  our  harlequin  ?  Had  he  not  his 
especial  peculiar  dress  in  ivhich  he  appeared  in  one  play 
af^r  another?  Had  the  Greeks  not  an  especial  drama  into 
which  Satyrs  had  at  all  times  to  be  introduced,  whether  or 
DO  they  fitted  into  the  story  of  the  play? 

On  the  twenty -second  evening  M.  du  Belloy's  'Zelmire 
was  played. 

The  name  Du  Belloy  cannot  be  nniamiliar  to  any  one 
who  is  not  quite  a  Btrungei  to  modfem  ¥ieivii\i  Mteta-tat^. 
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The  author  of  *  The  Siege  of  Calais  'I  If  this  play  does 
not  merit  all  the  noise  the  French  made  about  it,  yet  the 
noise  itself  reflects  honour  on  the  French.  It  showed  them 
as  a  nation  that  is  jealous  of  its  fame ;  that  has  not  for- 
gotten the  great  deeds  of  its  ancestors  and  that,  convinced 
of  the  worth  of  a  poet,  and  the  influence  of  the  theatre 
upon  morality  and  manners,  does  not  reckon  the  one 
among  its  useless  members,  or  the  other  as  an  object  con- 
cerning only  busy  idlers.  How  far  in  this  respect  are  we 
Germans  behind  the  French  !  To  say  it  right  out,  com- 
pared with  them  we  are  true  barbarians  !  Barbarians  more 
barbaric  than  our  oldest  ancestors  who  deemed  a  minstrel 
a  man  of  worth,  and  who,  for  all  their  indifference  to  art 
and  science,  would  have  held  the  question  whether  a  bard 
or  one  who  deals  with  bearskins  and  amber  was  the 
more  useful  citizen,  to  be  the  question  of  a  fool.  I  may 
look  about  me  in  Germany  where  I  will,  the  town  has 
yet  to  be  built  which  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  for  a  German 
poet,  that  Calais  has  had  for  Du  Belloy.  It  may  be  called 
French  vanity ;  how  far  we  must  still  advance  before  we 
could  even  be  capable  of  such  vanity.  And  what  marvel  ? 
Our  scholars  themselves  are  petty  enough  to  encourage 
the  nation  in  its  contempt  for  everything  that  does  not  fill 
the  purse.  If  we  speak  of  a  work  of  genius,  whichever 
you  will,  if  we  speak  of  encouragement  to  artists,  if  we 
express  the  wish  that  a  rich  flourishing  city  should  help 
by  mere  sympathy  towards  furnishing  a  decent  place  of 
recreation  for  men  whose  work  obliges  them  to  bear  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  or  a  useful  amusement  for 
those  who  have  no  business  (at  least  the  theatre  may  lay 
claim  to  this),  what  do  we  hear  and  see  ?  It  is  not  only 
the  usurer,  Albinus,  who  exclaims:  Heaven  be  praised 
that  our  citizens  have  more  important  things  to  do. 

"  Eu ! 
Eem  poteris  servare  tuam ! ** 

More  important  ?  More  lucrative ;  that  I  admit.  For 
certainly  nothing  is  lucrative  amongst  us  that  has  the 
least  connexion  with  the  fine  arts.    But — 
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But  I  forget  mysolf.     How  does  all  this  belong  to  'Zel- 

Ihi  Belloy  was  a  young  man  who  wanted  or  was  to 
■tndy  law.  "  Waa  to  "  will  probably  bo  ntftrer  tbo  tratji. 
For  the  love  of  the  stage  retjimed  the  upper  hand,  ho  put 
aside  the  Bartolue  and  booame  a  oomodian.  For  some 
tune  he  played  at  BninBwick  in  the  French  troupe,  and 
Tw^te  several  plays ;  he  then  returned  to  his  fatherland 
'And  soon  hecame  aa  happy  and  famous,  thanks  to  a  few  tra- 
liea,  ae  law  could  over  have  nuule  him,  even  if  ho  Jiad 

iome  a  Beaumont.  Woo  to  the  young  German  genius 
that  should  tread  this  path !  Contempt  and  beggaiy 
TTOuld  bo  hia  certain  lot ! 

Du  Belloy's  first  tragedy  was  called  'Titus,'  'Zelmire' 
waa  his  second.  '  Titus '  found  no  favour  and  was  only 
played  once.  But  'Zelmire'  found  tie  more  favour;  it 
was  played  fourteen  consecutive  times  and  the  Parisians 
are  not  sated  yet.  The  subject  is  of  the  author's  own 
invention. 

A  French  critic '  took  this  occasion  to  declare  himself 
against  tragedies  of  this  spociea.  "We  should  have  pre- 
ferred," he  said,  "a  subject  drawn  from  history.  Tho 
annals  of  the  world  are  so  rich  in  notorious  crimes,  and 
the  especial  purpose  of  tragedy  is  to  present  to  our  adnii- 
xation  and  imitation  the  great  deeds  of  real  heroes.  In 
thus  paying  the  tribute  posterity  owes  to  their  ashes,  we 
also  fire  the  hearts  of  contemporaries  with  the  noble 
desire  to  resemble  them.  It  will  be  objected  that  'Zaire,* 
'Alzire,' '  Mahomet,'  are  the  creations  of  fency.  The  two 
former  names  are  creations,  but  the  foundations  of  the 
stories  are  historical.  There  really  were  crusades  in  which 
Christians  and  Turks  hated  and  murdered  one  another  for 
honour  of  God,  their  common  father.  At  the  conquest 
ilexico  the  great  and  happy  oontraeta  between  European 
American  manners,  between  false  sentiment  and  true 

iligion  had  necessarily  to  evince  themselves.     And  at  tor 

'  Jourual  EDcj'plopidiciup,  Juillst  17C2, 
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*  Mahomet,'  it  is  the  epitome,  the  quintessence  so  to  speak, 
of  the  life  of  this  impostor:  fanaticism  shown,  in  action; 
the  most  beautiful  and  philosophical  picture  that  has 
ever  been  drawn  of  this  dangerous  monster." 

No,  19. 

It  is  permitted  to  everybody  to  have  his  own  taste, 
and  it  is  laudaole  to  be  able  to  give  the  reasons  why  we 
hold  such  taste.  But  to  give  to  the  reasons  by  which  we 
justify  it  a  character  of  generality,  and  thus  maike  it  out 
to  be  the  only  true  taste  if  these  be  correct,  meaJQs  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  permitted  to  the  investigating  amateur 
and  instituting  oneself  an  independent  lawgiver.  The 
French  critic  above  quoted  begins  with  a  modest  "we 
should  have  preferred,"  and  then  passes  on  to  pronounce 
such  universally  binding  dicta,  that  we  could  almost  be- 
lieve this  *'  we  "  was  the  utterance  of  personified  criticism. 
A  true  art  critic  deduces  no  rules  from  his  individual  taste, 
but  has  formed  his  taste  from  rules  necessitated  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject. 

Now  Aristotle  has  long  ago  decided  how  far  the  tragic 
poet  need  regard  historical  accuracy :  not  farther  than  it  re- 
sembles a  well-constructed  fable  wherewith  he  can  combine 
his  intentions.  He  does  not  make  use  of  an  event  because  it 
really  happened,  but  because  it  happened  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  invent  more  fitly  for  his  pre- 
sent purpose.  If  he  finds  this  fitness  in  a  true  case,  then 
the  true  case  is  welcome ;  but  to  search  through  history 
books  does  not  reward  his  labour.  And  how  many  know 
what  has  happened  ?  If  we  only  admit  the  possibility  that 
something  can  happen  from  the  fact  that  it  has  happened, 
what  prevents  us  from  deeming  an  entirely  fictitious  fable 
a  really  authentic  occurrence,  of  which  we  have  never  heard 
before  ?  What  is  the  first  thing  that  makes  a  history  pro- 
bable ?  Is  it  not  its  internal  probability  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  this  probability  be  confirmed 
by  no  witnesses  or  traditions,  or  by  such  as  have  never 
come  within  our  knowledge  ?  /It  is  assumed  quite  without 
reason,  that  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  stage,  to  keep 
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alive  the  memory  of  great  men.  Fur  that  we  have  lug-  I 
tory  and  not  tlio  stage.  From  tlio  stage  wo  are  not  to 
learn  what  snoh  and  such  an  indiviiliial  man  has  done,  but 
what  every  man  of  a  cei-tain  chaiactor  would  do  under 
certain  given  oirciiiustaiieta.  The  object  of  tragedy  is  I 
more  pliiloeophicnl  than  thu  object  of  history,  and  it  is  de-  I 
gi'ading  her  from  her  tnio  dignity  to  employ  her  as  a  mere 
'  panegyric  of  famo'js  men  or  to  miBuse  her  to  food  national  ' 
pride./ 

The  translation  of 'Zolmiro'  is  in  prose.  But  would 
wo  not  rather  hear  nervoua  melodious  prose  than  vapid  ' 
nnd  foi-ced  verses  ?  Among  all  our  rhymed  translationa 
there  will  bo  scarcely  half  a  dozen  that  aro  tolerable. 
And  1  must  not  even  be  taken  at  my  word  and  naked 
to  name  them !  ,  .  . 

But  does  it  repay  our  labour  to  expend  industry  on 
French  verses  until  wo  have  produced  some  in  our  lan- 
guage as  watery  and  correct,  as  grammatical  and  cold  ? 
If  on  the  contrary  we  transfer  the  whole  poetical  dreas  of 
the  French  into  our  prose,  our  prose  will  not  through  this 
become  verj-  poetical.  It  will  be  still  far  removed  from 
the  hybrid  tone  that  has  resulted  out  of  the  prose  transla- 
tions of  English  poets,  in  which  the  nse  of  the  boldest  me- 
taphors and  images,  together  with  a  measured  cadenced 
construction,  recalls  drunkards  who  dance  without  music. 
The  expressions  will,  at  most,  not  bo  raised  above  eveiy- 
day  speech,  more  than  theatrical  declamation  should  be 
raiaoil  above  the  common  tone  of  social  conversation.  And 
therefore  I  wish  our  prosaic  translators  right  many  imita- 
tora,  although  I  am  not  at  all  of  the  opinion  of  Houdar  de 
la  Mottc,  that  metre  is  of  itself  a  childish  constraint  to 
which  the  dramatic  poet  least  of  all  should  submit,  For 
hoi'e  the  only  question  is  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils ; 
,  cither  to  sacrifice  sense  and  emphasis  to  versification,  or  to 
/  sacrifioo  the  latter  to  th'.'  former,  Houdar  de  la  Motto  can 
be  pardoned  for  his  opinion,  he  was  thinking  of  a  language 
in  which  the  rhythm  of  poetry  is  more  tickling  of  the  ears, 
and  cannot  contribute  to  the  strength  of  expressions.  In 
<>ur  language  oR  the  other  hand  It  is  something  """•"ilffL, 
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approach  far  more  closely  to  the  Greeks  who  were  able  to 
indicate  by  the  mere  rhythm  of  their  verses  wh&t  passions 
were  expressed.     The  French  verses  have  only  the  value   (      / 
of  surmounted  difficulties,  and  certainly  this  is  a  miserable 
value. 

Herr  Borchers  played  the  part  of  Antenor  uncommonly 
well  .  .  .  Herr  Borchers  has  very  much  talent  and  this 
alone  should  insure  our  favourable  opinion  of  him,  that  he 
is  as  ready  to  act  old  parts  as  young  ones.  This  shows  his 
love  for  his  art,  and  a  connoisseur  thus  distinguishes  him 
at  once  from  many  other  young  actors  who  want  for  ever  to 
shine  on  the  stage,  and  whose  petty  vanity  to  be  seen  and 
admired  in  nothing  but  gallant  amiable  parts  often  con- 
stitutes their  foremost  and  only  vocation  for  the  stage. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  evening  *Nanine,'  by  M.  de 
Voltaire,  was  performed. 

*Nanine'?  asked  so-called  critics  when  this  piece  first 
appeared  in  1749.  What  sort  of  a  title  is  that?  What 
idea  does  that  give  us?  Nothing  more  and  nothing  %  , 
less  than  a  title  should.  A  title  must  be  no  bill  of  fare,  /^^v 
The  less  it  betrays  of  the  contents,  the  better  it  is.  It  is 
better  for  both  poet  and  spectator.  The  ancients  rarely 
gave  to  their  comedies  any  other  than  insignificant  titles. 
I  barely  know  three  or  four  that  indicate  the  chief  per- 
sonage or  reveal  anything  of  the  plot.  To  these  belong 
Plautus's  Miles  Oloriosus,  But  how  is  it  that  no  one 
has  noticed  that  only  half  this  title  belongs  to  Plautus  ? 
Plautus  called  his  play  Oloriosus,  as  he  named  another 
Truculentus,  Miles  must  be  the  addition  of  some  gram- 
marian. It  is  true  that  the  boaster  whom  Plautus  portrays 
is  a  soldier,  but  his  boasts  do  not  only  concern  his  position 
and  his  military  deeds.  He  is  quite  as  boas^l  on  the  sub- 
ject of  love ;  he  vaunts  himself  to  be  not  omy  the  bravest, 
but  also  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  of  men.   Both  o^atk 
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be  included  in  the  word  glariomu,  but  as  soon  as  we  add 
MUeSj  ghri&8U8  is  restricted.  Perhaps  the  grammarian  who 
made  this  addition  was  misled  by  a  passage  of  Oioero/  but 
in  iliis  case  he  should  have  esteemed  Flautus  himself  more 
than  Cicero.    Plautus  himself  says : — 

**  Alazos  Greece  huic  nomen  est  Comoedias, 
Id  nos  latine  Gloriosum  dicimus " 

And  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  it  is  by  no  means  established 
that  just  this  play  of  Flautus  is  intended.  The  character 
of  a  boasting  soldier  appeared  in  many  plays.  Cicero 
may  just  as  well  have  aimed  at  the  '  Thraso '  of  Terence. 
But  this  is  by  the  way.  I  remember  that  I  have  already 
spoken  my  opinion  on  the  titles  of  comedies  in  general. 
It  may  be  that  the  subject  is  not  so  insignificant.  Many 
a  bungler  has  made  a  bad  comedy  to  a  good  title  and 
merely  on  account-  of  th6'  good  title.  I  should  prefer  a 
good  comedy  with  a  bad  title.  If  we  investigate  what 
characters  have  already  been  treated,  scarcely  one  can  be 
thought  of  from  which  the  French  at  least  have  not 
already  named  a  play.  This  has  been  there  long  ago,  is 
the  exclamation.  And  so  has  this.  This  is  borrowed 
from  Moli^re,  that  from  Destouches.  Borrowed?  That 
comes  from  these  beautiful  titles.  What  right  of  posses- 
sion in  a  certain  character  does  a  poet  gain  by  the  fact 
that  he  takes  his  title  therefrom  ?  If  he  had  used  it 
quietly  I  could  also  use  it  quietly  again,  and  no  one  would 
on  that  account  deem  me  an  imitator.  But  let  a  man 
venture  to  write,  for  instance,  a  new  Misanthrope.  If  he 
does  not  even  take  a  trait  from  Moliere,  yet  his  misan- 
thrope will  be  always  called  only  a  copy.  Enough. 
Moliere  has  used  the  name  first.  The  other  is  in  the 
wrong  that  he  lives  fifty  years  later  and  that  language 
has  not  endless  varieties  of  designation  for  the  endless 
varieties  of  the  human  mind. 

But  if  the  title  *  Nanine '  says  nothing,  the  second  title 
says  the  more :  '  Nanine,  or  Prejudice  Conquered.'  And 
why  should  a  play  not  have  two  titles  ?  Have  we  not 
two  or  three  names?  Names  are  given  to  distinguish, 
and  with  two^iames  confusion  is  more  difficult  than  with 

'  Do  OfficllB,  lib.  1.  cap.  38. 
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one.  Concerning  the  second  title  M.  de  Voltaire  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  quite  decided.  In  the  Bame  edition  of 
his  works  it  is  called  on  one  page,  *  Conquered  Prejudice ' 
and  on  another,  'The  Man  without  Prejudices.'  But 
the  two  do  not  really  differ  much.  The  prejudice  in 
question  is,  that  to  the  formation  of  a  reasonable  marriage 
equality  of  birth  and  station  are  requisite.  In  short,  the 
history  of  Nanine  is  the  history  of  Pamela.  Doubtless 
M.  de  Yoltaire  did  not  wish  to  use  the  name  Pamela, 
because  several  plays  had  already  appeared  some  years  ago 
under  that  name,  which  had  not  met  with  great  success. 
Boissy  and  De  la  Chauss^e's  '  Pamela '  are  tolerably  vapid 
plays,  and  Voltaire  did  not  need  to  be  Voltaire  to  make 
something  better. 

'Nanine'  belongs  to  pathetic  comedy.  It  has  also 
many  laughable  scenes,  and  only  in  so  far  as  these  laugh* 
able  scenes  alternate  with  the  pathetic,  Voltaire  would 
admit  of  them  in  comedy.  An  entirely  serious  comedy, 
wherein  we  never  laugh,  not  even  smile,  wherein  we 
should  rather  always  weep,  is  to  him  a  monstrosity.  On 
the  other  hand  he  finds  the  transition  from  the  pathetic 
to  the  comic,  and  from  the  comic  to  the  pathetic,  very 
natural.  Human  life  is  nothing  but  a  constant  chain  of 
such  transitions,  and  comedy  should  be  a  mirror  of  human 
life.  "What  is  more  common,"  he  says,  "than  to  find 
in  one  house  an  angry  father  who  storms ;  an  enamoured 
daughter  who  sighs,  a  son  who  mocks  at  both,  while 
each  relative  feels  something  different  in  the  same  scene  ? 
Very  often  we  sneer  in  one  room  at  that  which  is  agitating 
the  feelings  of  those  in  the  next  room,  and  not  rarely 
the  self-same  person  laughs  and  cries  over  the  self-same 
subject  in  the  self-same  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  very 
venerable  matron  sat  by  the  bed  of  one  of  her  daughters 
who  was  dangerously  iU.  She  was  surrounded  by  the 
whole  family.  She  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  wringing 
her  hands,  cried :  '  0  God !  leave  me,  leave  me  this  child, 
only  this  one,  you  may  take  all  the  others  instead.'  At 
this  moment  a  man  who  had  married  one  of  the  other 
daughters,  approached  the  matron,  ptilled  at  her  sleeve 
and  asked:  'Madame,  the  sons-in-law  as  well?*  The 
cold-bloodedness  and  the  comic  tone  in  which  he  s^okA 
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thvaw  Wkjvili,  made  audi  an  impreesion  ou  tlie  afflicted 
lHdy>  tliikt  slie  had  to  quit  the  roum  shakea  by  laughter, 
hU  ttilluwed  her  laughing;  the  invalid  heiBelf,  when  she 
liiiml  it,  nearly  choked  'wiih  laughing," 

•'  Homer,"  he  eaya  in  another  place  "  even  allowed  hia 
fjiuls  to  laugh  while  they  were  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
world,  over  the  ludicrous  Bcruplos  of  Vulcan.  Hector 
laughs  at  the  fears  of  hiB  little  son  while  Andromache 
is  shedding  hot  tears.  It  will  even  happen  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  horrors  of  battle,  of  a  fire,  or  some  Buoh 
event,  an  idea,  a  casual  joke,  evokes  uncontrollable 
laughter,  notwithstanding  all  our  anxiety,  all  our  pily. 
At  the  battlo  of  Speyer  a  regiment  wae  commanded  to 
give  no  quarter.  A  German  officer  begged  for  it,  and  the 
Frenchman,  whom  he  petitioned,  replied :  '  Ask  for  what 
you  like,  sir,  only  not  for  life,  I  cannot  accommodate  you 
with  that ! '  Thia  naivete  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the 
eoldiers  laughed  and  murdered.  How  much  sooner  then 
will  laughter  follow  pathetic  emotions  in  a  comedy? 
Does  not  Alcmona  touch  us  ?  Does  not  Sosia  make  ue 
laugh  ?  AVhat  miserable  and  futile  labour  then,  to  con- 
test this  experience  I" 

Very  good.  But  does  not  M.  de  Voltaire  also  contend 
against  experience  when  he  declares  a  wholly  serious 
comedy  to  be  a  species  as  tedious  as  it  is  faulty  ?  Perhaps 
his  contention,  when  he  wrote,  was  not  yet  against  expe- 
rience. But  at  that  time  there  was  no  '  Cenie,'  no  '  Pere 
de  famille' ;  and  there  ia  much  that  genius  must  really 
create  first,  before  we  can  retioguise  it  as  possible.         ^tjam 

No.  22.  .^H 

On  the  thirtieth  evening  Thomas  ComeiUe's  play  of 
'  The  Earl  of  Essex '  was  performed. 

This  tragedy  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  consider- 
able number  of  plays  written  by  the  younger  ComeiUe 
that  has  maintained  its  character  as  an  acting  play  on 
the  French  stage.  And  I  believe  it  is  still  more  fre- 
quently performed  on  the  German  stage  than  on  the 
French.  It  dates  from  1U78,  forty  years  after  Calpreneda 
had  treated  the  same  theme. 
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"It  is  certain,"  writes  ComeiUe,  "that  the  Earl  of 
Essex  stood  in  especial  favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
By  nature  he  was  proud.  The  services  he  had  rendered 
to  England  inflated  his  pride  still  more.  His  enemies 
accused  him  of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  whom  the  Irish  rebels  had  chosen  as  their 
leader.  The  suspicion  that  rested  on  him  because  of 
this  matter,  deprived  him  of  the  commandership-in- 
chief.  He  was  embittered,  returned  to  London,  incited 
the  mob  to  rebel,  was  arrested,  and  condemned,  and  finally 
beheaded  on  Feb.  25,  1601,  because  he  would  not  entreat 
pardon.  Thus  much  has  history  lent  me.  If  I  should 
be  accused  of  having  violated  history  in  an  important 
point,  because  I  have  not  used  the  incident  of  the  ring, 
given  to  the  Earl  by  the  Queen  as  a  guarantee  of  her  un- 
conditional pardon  should  he  ever  prove  guilty  of  high 
treason ;  I  must  own  it  would  surprise  me.  I  am  assured 
that  this  ring-story  is  an  invention  of  Calprenede's ;  at 
least  I  have  found  nothing  about  it  in  any  historian." 

Unquestionably  Comeille  was  at  liberty  to  use  or  leave 
alone  this  incident  of  the  ring ;  but  he  went  too  far  when 
he  declared  it  as  a  poetical  invention.  Its  historical  truth 
has  recently  been  placed  almost  beyond  doubt ;  and  such 
careful  sceptical  historians  as  Hume  and  Eobertson  have 
admitted  it  into  their  works. 

Robertson,  when  speaking  in  his  'History  of  Scot- 
land,' of  the  deep  melancholy  that  overcame  Elizabeth 
shortly  before  her  death,  says :  "  The  common  opinion  at 
that  time  and  perhaps  the  most  probable  was,  that  it 
flowed  from  grief  for  the  Earl  of  Essex.  She  retained 
an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  memory  of  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman;  and  though  she  often  complained  of 
his  obstinacy,  seldom  mentioned  his  name  without  tears. 
An  accident  happened  soon  after  her  retiring  from 
Richmond  which  revived  her  affection  with  new  tender- 
ness and  embittered  her  sorrows.  The  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  being  on  her  death-bed,  desired  to  see  the 
Queen,  in  order  to  reveal  something  to  her,  without  dis- 
covering which  she  could  not  die  in  peace.  When  the 
Queen  came  into  her  chamber  she  told  her  that  while 
Essex  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of 
imploring  pardon  in  the  manner  in  vAiicJa.  ^^  Q[>\^^Ti\\a.^ 


luoseif  pRaecxiKiL  hj-  igtamfng  &  rmg,  wMdi  dozxii^  tLe 
^^g^t  (^  hitt  ^xdor  liie  had  giveiL  hrm.  wicK  &  pzooan 
thdkt  x£  ia  any  fittnre  diatrsmk.  he  aent  that  back  ti>  Imx-  la 
a  token,  it  unsold  eaticle  hiK  to  her  procectkn.  that 
Ladv  Scsope  waa  the  penoo.  he  intended  to  employ  in 
order  to  preaent  it ;  that,  by  a  mitt&ke.  it  waa  pot  into 
her  hanoi  instead  of  Lady  Scxope'a.  and  that  ahe. 
harini^  Gomnmnicated  the  matter  to  her  husband,  one  of 
YaeeXM  Skoat  implacable  enemifm.  he  had  forbid  hex*  to 
carry  it  to  the  Qneen,  or  return  it  to  the  EarL  The 
Cocmteia  having^  thna  diadoaed  her  aecret,  begged  the 
Queen's  forgiTeneaa.  bat  Elizabeth,  niio  now  aikw  both  the 
malioe  of  the  Eari't  enemipa.  and  how  nnjnatly  ahe  had 
anspected  him  of  inflexible  obstinacy,  re|^ed :  ~  God  may 
forgire  yon,  bat  I  nerer  can !  *  and  left  the  room  in  great 
emotion.  From  that  moment  her  spirit  sank  entirely, 
she  coald  scarce  taste  food,  she  refoaed  all  the  medicines 
preaeribed  by  her  phyncians ;  declaring  that  she  wished 
to  die  and  would  live  no  longer.  Xo  entreaty  conld  pre- 
Tail  on  her  to  go  to  bed ;  she  sat  on  cushions  daring  ten 
days  and  nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding  her  finger 
alrn^ist  contimially  in  her  month,  Tvith  her  eyes  open  and 
fixfA  on  the  gronnd,  .  .  .  Waste*!  at  last,  as  well  by 
angnifth    of  mind    as    by   long    abstinence,  she   expired 


without  a  struggle. 


No.  23. 


M.  de  Voltaire  has  criticised  this  'Essex*  in  a  very 
cnrioTis  manner.  I  should  not  like  to  maintain  in  v^pposi- 
tion  to  him  that  *  Essex'  is  an  excellent  play,  bu:  it  is 
f;asy  to  prove  that  many  of  the  faults  he  blames^  in  part 
aro  not  there  at  all,  or  are  such  petty  matters  that  they 
show  on  his  part  a  want  of  proper  and  dignified  perception 
of  the  nature  of  tragedy. 

Jt  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  M.  de  Voltaire  to  be  a 
very  profound  historian.  When  therefore  he  criticised 
*  EsHfjx '  ho  nif/nnted  this  battle-steed  and  proudly  galloped 
round  a}K>nt  the  arena.  What  a  pity  therefore,  that  all 
th(j  heroic  deeds  be  performed  thus  mounted,  were  not 
wortli  the  dust  that  he  raised ! 

According  to  him  Thomas  Comeille  knew  little  of 
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Englisli  history,  and  happily  for  ,the  poet,  the  public  of 
his  day  was  yet  more  ignorant.  Now,  says  M.  de  Voltaire, 
we  know  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  better  ; 
now  such  gross  blunders  against  historical  accuracy 
would  be  more  sharply  censured  in  a  poet. 

And  what  are  these  blunders  ?  Voltaire  has  reckoned 
out  that  the  queen  was  sixty-eight  years  old  at  the  'time 
when  she  caused  Essex  to  be  condemned.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  therefore,  he  says,  to  suppose  that  love  had  the, 
faintest  share  inr  this  transaction.  Why  so?  Do  no 
ludicrous  things  happen  in  this  world?  Or  is  it  so 
ludicrous  to  fancy  a  ludicrous  thing  has  happened? 
Hume  tells  of  the  state  of  agitation  and  painful  un- 
certainty in  which  the  queen  found  herself  after  the 
verdict  had  been  pronounced  on  Essex.  Kevenge  and 
inclination,  pride  and  pity,  concern  for  her  own  safety 
and  sorrow  for  the  life  of  her  favourite  were  at  war 
within  her ;  she  was  perhaps  even  more  to  be  pitied 
in  this  state  of  self-torture  than  Essex  himself.  She 
signed  and  countermanded  the  warrant  for  his  execution 
time  after  time ;  now  she  was  resolved  to  deliver  him 
over  to  death;  a  moment  after  and  her  tenderness  for 
him  arose  afresh  and  he  was  to  live.  Essex's  enemies  did 
not  lose  sight  of  her,  they  told  her  that  he  himself  desired 
to  die  and  that  he  had  asserted  that  she  could  never  be  in 
safety  while  he  lived.  It  is  likely  that  this  proof  of 
penitence  and  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  queen 
produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  that  intended  by 
these  enemies.  It  fanned  the  flame  of  the  old  passion 
she  had  so  long  indulged  towards  the  unhappy  prisoner. 
But  what  chiefly  hardened  her  heart  against  him  was 
his  supposed  obstinacy  in  never  suing  for  pardon.  She 
hourly  expected  such  an  application  for  mercy  and  it  was 
only  from  anger  that  it  did  not  come,  that  she  at  last 
allowed  justice  to  take  its  course. 

Why  should  Elizabeth  not  have  loved  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,  she  who  so  loved  to  be  loved  ?  she  who  was 
60  flattered  when  her  beauty  was  praised?  she  who  was 
so  gratified  if  any  seemed  to  bear  her  chains  ?  In  every 
respect  the  world  can  rarely  have  seen  a  vainer  woman. 
Her  courtiers  therefore  all  simulated  love  for  her  and 
employed  terms  of  absurdest  gallantly  ^it\i  ^^Y^^^^t*^^^'^ 
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of  aincei-ity  ■when  ftddreBsing  Her  Majesty.  When 
Eak-igli  feil  into  disgrace,  ]io  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Cecil,  that  ■vraa  intended  teyond  doubt  to  be  shown  to  tile 
queen,  in  which  he  named  her  a  Venue,  a  Diana  and  1 , 
know  not  what  else.  And  yet  thia  goddess  already 
numbered  sixty  years.  Five  years  later  Henry  Unton, ' 
her  ambassadoi'  in  Franco,  held  the  same  language  to  ' 
her.  In  short  Comeille  was  amply  justified  in  giving  her ' 
character  all  the  amorous  weaknesses  whereby  he  could 
produce  the  interesting  conflict  between  the  tender  woman 
and  the  hanghW  queen. 

Neither  has  Comeille  falsifled  or  distorted  the  character  ' 
of  Essex.  Essex,  says  Toltaire,  was  not  the  hero  that 
Comeille  makes  hira,  he  never  did  anything  remarkable. 
But  if  ho  was  not  this,  he  believed  that  he  was.  The 
destruction  of  the  A.inada.  the  conquest  of  Cadiz,  in 
which  Voltaire  allows  him  little  or  no  share,  he  held  to 
be  so  muoh  his  achievement,  that  he  would  not  tolerate 
any  one  else  to  claim  the  least  honour  in  the  matter.  He 
offered  to  prove  it,  sword  in  hand  against  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  under  whom  he  had  held  his  command ; 
against  his  son ;  against  each  of  his  relations. 

Comeille  lets  the  Earl  speak  contemptuouely  of  his 
enemies,  especially  of  Haleigh,  Cecil  and  Cobham.  Neither 
will  Voltaire  sufTer  this.  It  is  not  permissible,  he  says, 
thus  to  distort  modem  history  and  to  treat  men  of  such 
noble  birth  and  such  great  merit  thus  unworthily.  But 
it  is  not  the  question  here  what  these  men  were,  but 
what  Essex  deemed  them,  and  Essex  was  proud  enough 
of  his  own  merits  to  be  con^-inced  they  could  have  none. 

When  Comeille  lets  Esaeit  say  that  it  had  depended 
only  on  his  will  to  mount  the  throne,  he  certainly  lets 
him  say  something  that  'was  still  far  removed  from  truth. 
But  Voltaire  did  not  on  that  account  need  to  exclaim, 
"How?  Essex  on  the  throne?  And  by  what  right? 
Under  what  pretence?  How  could  that  have  been 
possible?"  For  Voltaire  should  have  recollected  thai 
Essex  descended  from  the  royal  house  by  the  maternal 
side,  and  that  there  really  were  adherents  of  his  foolish 
enough  to  count  him  am.ong  those  who  could  lay  claim 
to  the  throne.  Whoa  therefore  he  entered  into  secret 
BegotiationB  with  King  JameB  of  ScotWid,  tia  faatste^ 
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was  to  asBure  him  that  he  htmaelf  did  not  entertain  sui 
amUtious  thoughts.      What  he   thus  denied  hiniBelf  u 
not  mncb  less  than  what  Gomeille  lets  him  aasnme. 

While  therefore  Voltaire  finds  nothing  but  historioal 
perveraions  throughout  the  play,  he  himself  is  guilty  of 
no  mean  distortions.  One  of  these  has  been  already 
ridiculed  by  Walpole.' 

When  for  example  'Voltau-e  desires  to  name  the  old 
lovers  of  Queea  Elizabeth,  he  names  Robert  Dudley  and 
the  Karl  of  Leicester.  He  did  not  know  that  both  are  one 
person  and  that  we  might  as  fitly  make  the  poet  Arouet 
and  tho  Chamberlain  de  Voltaire  into  two  distinot 
persons.  His  mistake  with  regard  to  the  box  on  the 
oar  given  by  the  queen  to  Essex  is  equally  unpardonable. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  received  it  after  his  luckless  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland  ;  he  had  received  it  long  before ;  and  it  is 
iuat  as  little  true  that  he  tried  at  the  time  to  pacify  the 
queen's  anger  by  the  smallest  concession,  but  on  the 
oontrary  he  expressed  his  irritation  thereat  in  the  liveliest 
and  noblest  manner  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  Neither 
did  he  take  the  first  step  towards  reinstatement  in  the 
royal  favour;  the  queen  had  to  take  it. 

But  what  does  the  historical  ignorance  of  M.  de 
Voltaire  concern  me  ?  As  little  as  the  historical  ignorance 
of  Comeille  should  have  concerned  him.  And  in  truth  I 
only  want  to  defend  Comeille  against  him. 

Granted  that  the  whole  of  Comeillo's  tragedy  ia  a 
romance  :  if  it  is  pathetic,  does  it  become  less  pathetic 
because  the  poet  has  employed  real  names? 

Why  does  the  tragic  poet  choose  real  names?  Does  he 
take  his  characters  out  of  these  names,  or  does  he  take 
these  names  because  the  characters  that  history  lends  to 
them  have  more  or  less  retemblance  to  the  charactere' 
that  he  intends  to  portray  in  his  plot?  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  most  tragedies  have  perhaps  arisen, 
but  how  they  should  arise. 

Or  to  express  myself  after  the  usual  practice  of  authors ; 
is  it  the  mere  facts,  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
or  is  it  tho  oharactera  of  the  persons  that  make  the  facta 

'  Tile  Csatio  ofOtranlo,  Pref. 
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•  reality,  that  have  iu(lu<M?d  tli^  author  to  elicwisc  thia  fact 
nCther  than  another  as  the  eubject  of  his  l>Uy?  If  it 
is  the  character!!,  then  the  queatiun  iB  intttantfy  decided' 
mow  far  the  poet  may  depart  from  hiatorical  acimra^.i 
/III  all  that  does  not  concern  the  characters,  as  &r  ag 
\  I  he  likcB.  Only  the  characters  iimst  remain  sacra]  toi 
I  him.  To  Htrengthen  these,  to  depict  tlieni  in  their  beat 
light  ia  all  that  ho  may  add  on  his  own  account:  tha 
Bmallest  essential  change  would  annul  the  reasonawl^' 
they  bear  these  and  not  other  names,  and  nothing  oWaoM' 
as  uoro  than  that  for  which  we  can  find  no  reason. 


No.  24. 

If  the  cliaracter  of  Oomeillo's  Elizabeth  is  the  poetical' 
ideal  of  tho  truo  character  that  history  lias  given  to  thta 
crncen,  if  wo  find  in  it  tho  irreaolution,  the  contradictions, 
the  anxiety,  remoree,  denpair  which  did  liefall  or  conM 
really  have  befallen  a  proud  and  tender  heart  like  that  of 
lEliitabeth  under  thia  or  that  circumstance  of  life  ;  if  theeo 
feelings,  I  say,  have  been  portrayed  with  true  colours, 
then  the  poet  haa  done  all  that  his  duty  as  puet  requiren 
of  him.  To  examine  his  work,  chrouoloj^  in  hand,  to 
bring  him  before  tho  jmlgnient-Beat  of  hiBtoiy  that  ho 
may  produce  tcBtiiiiony  fur  every  date,  for  every  casual 
allusion  oven  of  those  persona  about  whom  history  itself  is 
in  doubt,  is  to  niistaku  his  calling,  while  it  is  niero 
cavilling  when  it  proceeds  from  those  to  whom  we  cannot 
attribute  such  misunderstanding. 

True,  in  M.  do  Yoltaire  it  might  easily  be  neither 
misunderstanding  nor  ckieane.  For  Vollairo  ia  himself  a 
tragic  poet  and  unquestionably  a  fur  greater  one  than  tho 
younger  Comeille.  Otherwieo  it  would  be  poaaiblo  to  be 
master  of  an  art  and  yet  to  have  false  conceptions  con- 
cerning that  art.  Anil  aa  regards  ckieane,  all  tho  world 
knows  that  this  is  not  bis  manner.  What  looks  like  it 
occasionally  in  his  works  is  nothing  but  waywardness; 
from  sheer  waywardness  bo  now  and  then  yUajh  the  part 
of  historian  in  poetica,  in  hiatory  that  of  philosopher,  and 
in  philosophy  that  of  wit. 

Was  ho  to  know  for  nothing  that  Elizabeth  was  sixty- 
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eight  yeais  old  when  she  had  the  earl  beheaded? 
Jealous,  in  love  in  her  sixty-eighth  year !  Added  to  this, 
Elizabeth's  largo  nose,  what  ludicrous  whimsicalities  must 
arise  therefrom  !  Only  after  all,  these  merry  drolleries  are 
to  be  found  in  the  commentary  on  the  tragedy,  just  in  the 
very  place  where  they  have  no  business  to  be.  The  poet 
would  have  been  justified  in  saying  to  his  commentator : 
*'My  dear  Mr.  Annotator,  these  drolleries  belong  to  your 
universal  history,  not  to  my  text.  For  it  is  false  that 
iny  Elizabeth  is  sixty-eight  years  old.  Pray  show  me 
where  I  have  said  so.  What  is  there  in  my  play  that 
hinders  you  from  assuming  her  to  be  about  the  same  age 
as  Essex?  You  say;  But  she  was  not  the  same  age. 
Which  she  ?  The  Elizabeth  in  your  '  Bapin  de  Thoyras ' ; 
that  may  be.  But  why  did  you  read  'Eapin  de 
Thoyras'?  Why  are  you  so  learned?  Why  do  you 
confound  that  Elizabeth  with  mine?  Do  you  seriously 
believe  that  the  remembrance  of  what  they  have  read  in 
*Rapin  de  Thoyras'  at  some  past  time  will  be  more 
vividly  present  to  this  or  that  person  among  the  audience, 
than  the  sensuous  impression  that  a  well-formed  actress 
in  her  prime  will  make  upon  him  ?  For  he  sees  my 
Elizabeth,  and  his  own  eyes  convince  him  that  it  is  not 
your  sexagenarian  Elizabeth.  Or  will  he  believe  '  Rapin 
de  Thoyras '  more  than  his  own  eyes  ?  " 

Thus  also  could  the  poet  explain  the  part  of  Essex. 
"  Your  Essex  in  *  Rapin  do  Thoyras,' "  he  could  say,  "  is 
only  the  embryo  of  mine.  What  that  one  assumes  to  be, 
mine  is ;  what  that  one  would  perhaps  have  done  for  the 
<jueen  under  favourable  circumstances,  mine  has  done. 
AVhy  you  hear  that  the  queen  herself  admits  this. 
Will  you  not  believe  my  queen  as  much  as  'Rapin  do 
Thoyras's '  ?  My  Essex  is  a  man  of  worth,  a  great  man, 
but  proud  and  inflexible.  Yours  was  in  truth  neither 
j^reat,  nor  proud,  nor  inflexible;  so  much  the  worse  for 
liim.  It  suffices  for  me  that  he  was  great  and  inflexible 
enough  to  justify  me  in  giving  his  name  to  the  character 
I  have  abstracted  therefrom."  / 

In  short,  tragedy  is  not  history  in  dialogue.  '^History  is 

for  tragedy  nothing  but  a  storehouse  of  names  wherewith 

we  are  used  to  associate  certain  characters.     If  the  poet 

11  "1. 
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finda  in  liietory  circumstanceB  tlmt  are  couvenit'nt  for  the 
adomraent  or  iudividualuing  of  bis  entijcct ;  well,  let  him 
use  them.  Only  this  should  be  counted  aa  little  a  merit 
HB  the  contrary  w  a  crimo.  J 

Excepting  this  point  of  historical  accnracy.  I  am  very 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  rest  of  M.  de  Voltaire's  criticism. 
'  Essex  '  ia  a  mediocre  play,  both  as  regards  intrigue  and 
Btyle.  To  make  the  earl  the  sighing  lover  of  an  Iretoii ; 
to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  more  from  despair  that  she 
cannot  be  his,  than  from  a  noble  pride  which  will  not  let 
hira  descend  to  escuBes  and  praycra :  that  waa  the  moBt 
imfortunato  conception  that  Comeille  ever  conceived,  but 
which,  as  a  Frenchman,  he  could  not  help  having.  The 
style  which  ie  weak  in  the  original,  has  become  almost 
abject  in  the  translation.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  play 
<loes  not  want  in  interest,  and  line  hero  and  there  Bome 
felicitous  lines,  that  are  however  happier  in  French  than 
in  German.  "The  actors,"  adds  M.  de  Voltaire,  " par- 
ticularly the  provincial  ones,  are  very  fond  of  playing  the 
part  of  Essex,  because  they  can  appear  with  an  embroi' 
dered  ribbon  under  their  fence  and  a  large  blue  ribbon 
over  their  shoulders.  The  earl  is  a  hero  of  the  first 
order,  who  is  pursued  through  envy:  this  mates  an 
impression.  Moreover,  the  number  of  good  tragedies 
that  exist  among  all  the  nations  on  the  globe  is  so  small, 
that  those  which  arc  not  quite  bad,  will  still  attract 
apoctators,  if  only  they  ftre  supported  by  good  actors." 

He  confirms  this  general  statement  by  various  separati:- 
observations,  that  are  as  acute  as  they  are  correct,  and 
which  it  might  be  well  to  recall  at  a  future  representa- 
tion. I  will  therefore  retail  the  chief  of  these  here, 
firmly  convinced  that  criticism  does  not  interfere  with 
enjoyment  and  that  those  who  have  learnt  to  judge  a 
piece  the  most  severely  are  alwaj's  those  that  visit  the 
theatre  the  most  frequentlj'. 

"  The  part  of  Cecil  is  a  secondary  and  a  very  chilly 
one.  To  paint  such  fawning  flatterers  the  poet  must  be 
master  of  those  ooloura  wherewith  Racine  painted  his 
Narcissus.  The  DuchesB  of  Ireton  as  ho  paints  her  is  a 
sensible,  virtuous  woman,  who  neither  desired  to  di-aw 
down  on  herself  the  anger  of  hor  qneen  by  her  love  for  the 
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earl,  iior  wished  tu  marry  her  lover.     This  character  would 
be  very  fine  if  it  posaesaed  more  life  and  if  it  at  all  contri- 
buted towards  the  imravelling  of  the  plot;  but  here  it  .   - 
onW  stands  in  the  character  of  a  friend.     That  iB  notA^^ 
sufficient  for  the  stage. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  said  and  dose  by  the 
persons  in  this  tragedy  is  still  lame,  confused,  and  indijcj 
tinct.  -^Action  mugt  be  definite,  the  plot  clear  and  everjF' ' 
sentiment  plain  and  natural ;  these  are  the  primary  and 
essential  rules, /But  what  does  Essex  want?  What  is 
Elizabeth's  intention?  Wherein  does  the  earl's  crime 
consist  ?  Is  he  guilty  or  is  he  wrongfully  accused  ?  If 
the  queen  thinks  hiiu  innocent  she  must  take  his  part. 
If  he  is  guilty,  then  it  is  very  absurd  to  let  his  confiLlanto 
say  that  he  is  far  too  proud  even  to  sue  for  mercy.  This 
pride  would  suit  a  virtuous  innocent  hero,  but  does  not 
become  a  man  who  is  convicted  of  high  treason.  He  is  to 
humiliate  himself,  says  the  queen.  Ought  that  to  be  her 
real  disposition  if  she  loves  him?  If  he  does  humble 
himself,  if  he  has  accepted  her  pardon,  will  he  love 
Elizabeth  more  than  before  ?  I  love  him  a  hundred  times 
more  than  myself,  says  the  queen.  Ah,  Madam,  if  it  has 
come  to  this  point,  if  your  passion  has  become  so  ardent, 
why  then  do  you  not  examine  into  your  lover's  accuaa-  _ 
tiona  yourself,  instead  of  permitting  his  enemies  to  pei^^^J 
secnte  him  and  oppress  him  in  your  name,  as  is  affirmod^H 
though  without  reason,  throughout  the  whole  play.  "^^^ 

"Neither  is  it  possible  to  discern  whether  the  earl's 
friend,  Salisbury,  deems  him  innocent  or  guilty.  Ho 
represents  to  the  queen  that  appearances  are  often  decep- 
tive, that  everything  was  to  be  feared  from  the  party 
feeling  and  injustice  of  his  judges.  Neverthelras,  ho 
uppeals  to  the  queen's  mercy.  Why  need  he  do  this,  if 
he  did  nut  hold  his  friend  guilty?  What  is  the  spectator 
to  believe?  He  does  not  know  what  to  maKe  either  of 
the  earl's  conspiracy  or  of  the  queen's  regard  for  him. 

"  Salisbury  tells  the  queen  that  the  earl's  signature 
has  been  forged.  Yet  it  does  not  ocour  to  the  queen  to 
investigate  such  an  important  point.  Nevertheless  as  a 
queen  and  as  a  lover  she  was  bound  so  to  do.  She  doe 
not  oven  reply  to  this  suggestion  which  she  should  iua^ 
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aeiied  npon  eagerly.     Sba  only  replies   that  the  c«rl  is 
too  pnmd  and  that  she  insists  upon  his  suing  for  inerey. 

"  But  why  should  he  sue  for  mer^  if  his  signatnre  vta 
forged?" 

No.  25. 

"  Essex  himself  protests  liis  innoccnoe ;  bnt  why  irOl 
lie  die  rather  than  coonsce  the  queen  i  His  Gnemies  . 
have  calnmniated  him;  he  can  destroy  them  by  a  single 
word ;  why  does  he  not  du  so?  1b  that  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  a  prond  man?  If  his  love  for  Iretoa 
luakes  him  act  thuH  unreaeonahly  the  poet  shonld  ha^-e 
Bhown  htm  more  under  the  mastery  of  this  passuoi 
throaghout  the  play.  The  hoat  of  pasion  can  excuse 
cvervthing,  but  wo  do  not  see  him  in  this  heat. 

"  The  pride  of  'he  queen  is  in  oonstant  oppoeidon  to 
the  pride  of  Esecx ;  such  a  contest  can  please  cheaply. 
But  if  it  is  onlr  pride  that  makes  them  act  thus,  tii^n 
both  in  Elizabeth  and  in  Essex  it  is  mere  obstinacy.  He 
is  to  crave  my  pardon  ;  I  will  not  crave  her  pardon  ;  this 
is  the  eternal  burden.  The  spectator  must  forget  that 
Elizabeth  is  either  very  absurd  or  very  unjust,  when  she 
demands  that  the  earl  is  to  crave  pardon  for  a  crime 
which  neither  he  has  committed  nor  she  investigated. 
He  must  forget  this  and  he  really  does  forget  it,  to  occupy 
Itimself  only  with  the  sentiments  of  pride  that  arc  so  flat- 
tering  to  the  human  heart 

"  In  short,  no  single  part  in  this  trage<ly  is  what  it 
should  be,  all  are  perverted  and  yet  the  play  has  pleased. 
'\\'hpnc6  this  pleasure  ?  Obviously  out  of  the  situation  of 
the  poi'Bonages  that  is  touching  in  itself.  A  great  man 
who  is  led  to  the  scaffold  will  always  interest ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  fate  makes  an  impression  even  without 
the  help  of  poetry ;  very  nearly  the  same  impression  that 
reality  itself  would  make." 

So  much  is  the  tragic  poet  dependent  on  his  choice  of 
subject.  Through  this  atono  the  weakest  and  most  con- 
fused play  can  achieve  a  kind  of  success,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  that  in  such  plays,  good  actors  always 
show  themselves  to  best  advantage.     A  masterpiece  is 
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rarely  &«  well  rGprcBcutcd  aa  it  is  writtcu.  Alodiooritv 
always  fares  better  with  tbo  actors.  Porhaps  becaiisD 
they  can  put  more  of  themselves  into  the  medioore ;  per- 
Jiapa  because  the  mediocre  leavea  iis  more  time  and  repose 
to  observe  their  acting;  perhaps  beeauso  in  the  mediocre 
ererything  turns  upon  one  or  two  prominent  characters, 
whereas  in  a  more  perfect  play  every  )>erBon  demands  a 
first-rate  actor,  and  if  they  are  not  this,  in  ipoiting  their 
part  they  also  help  to  spoil  the  whole. 

In  'Essex'  all  these  and  various  other  causes  combine. 
Neither  the  earl  nor  the  ipioen  is  delineated  by  the  poet 
with  such  force  that  their  parts  cannot  bo  strengthened 
hy  the  actors.  Essex  does  not  speak  so  proudly  but  that 
the  actor  can  show  greater  pndo  in  every  posture,  every 
look,  every  situation.  Indeed  it  is  essential  to  pride  thiit 
it  express  itself  more  by  outward  bearing  than  by  words. 
Essex's  words  are  often  modest,  and  he  lets  us  see  rather 
than  hear,  that  it  is  a  proud  modesty.  This  rSk-  must 
therefore  necessarily  gain  in  representation.  Neither  can 
the  subordinate  parts  have  an  eWl  inflnonoe  upon  himi^ 
the  more  subduedly  Cecil  and  Salisbury  are  porformej 
the  moro  prominent  will  Essex  be.  I'  need  therefos. 
not  relate  in  detail,  how  excellently  Eokhof  performaj 
that  which  even  the  inostf  indifferent  actor  cannot  wholly^ 
spoil. 

This  is  not  quite  the  case  with  Elizabeth's'  part,  yet 
even  she  can  scaruely  fail  utterly.  Elizabeth  is  aa 
affectiiiuate  as  she  is  proud,  and  I  willingly  believe 
that  a  female  heart  can  be  both  at  once,  but  how  an 
actress  can  represent  both  well,  that  I  do  not  properly 
comprehend.  In  nature  we  do  not  ascribe  mnch  tender- 
noes  to  a  proud  woman,  nor  much  pride  to  a  tender 
one.  We  do  not  ascribe  it,  I  say;  tor  the  distinctive 
signs  of  the  one  contradict  the  signs  of  the  other.  It  is 
11  miracle  if  l)eth  are  eiiually  exhibited ;  and  if  one  of 
these  is  espodalSy  in  her  power,  then  the  passion  that  ex- 
jiresses  itself  through  the  other  can  be  felt,  but  scarcely 
ire  believe,  felt  as  powerfully  as  she  says.  Now  how 
can  an  actress  go  beyond  nature?  If  her  figure  is  mti- 
jostic,  if  her  voice  is  full  and  masculine,  if  her  mien  is 
uold,  if  her  moyemcnta  are  rapid  and  decided,  then  th« 
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y  m  die  oket  ji 
leth^  asd  aeppiyiii^  ay  jennai  ""■*'*^  :d  .uar.  dse  Lee  tb 
«»  utaA  n/Rsiar  ame  sf  die  snder  ^vnaisa  dum  die  aroad. 
.vMruHnh.     Her  d^me.  rur  vniee.  iur  3u.Hiear  jcsian.  led 

Iff  v>  "fTp^ct  nofhing^  eiae.  xnii  I  dxink  dur  nr  enjoyxnesic 
f)mt,  .lo^hiTHf  :hiiT»»t)t-  pjrif  )iie  OArt  ?i  due  ^hankcter 
mmif  ^f  niWJMmty  -^hurnre  :he  idler.  jT  jt  zazmoT  »  jnc 
*hfa  *ith#ir  :fae  iTMen  ir  die  lotr.ii4r  -vonuui  omsc  sader. 
i  ".hinlr  .t  in  preten^hie  'hskx:  *>in**riuiijr  >i  die  "jride  yi 
^fii  -vifsfm  oe  .fi*t.  rather  'Ivkn  The  'S^miemeds  .^f  die  Arnn^ 

Tr  in  ^ot  ynij  my  indi^liiiiAi  loiiiiuo.  wiuai  I  judirft 
"finq  ;  jf*ill  .eiw  m  ;t  nur  intention  riierebv  to  xunmimjenc 
*  .tt^y  -^ho  wonW  3tiU  ne  a  jreat  irriar.  -vrietiier  jo*  no 
jfi**  nflid  ai»KV!<»ried  in  thin  part.  I  joij  kmjt?-  me  wav  in 
*'hioh  to  dfstter  ^m  artist  "jf  my  iwn  ir  ^f  'lie  ^ciier  aex : 
;iT>4  *hiii  'y>niristc9  in  ^mnmint^  Tliar  thev  ir??  rur  Temovpti  -Vnm 
^{]  7anity,  tlwrt;  art  is  above  ail  -iiae  in  tiieir  ■earimiition. 
fthftt  the/  Hire  to  bo  jnd^^  openly  *nd  5?eeiv.  mil  ':¥'nTiLi 
now  and  thon  bo  oritiebBed  ^^laeiy  raciier  thim  ^uiom. 
Whoover  do^  not  nnderstand  axich  datterv.  in  ittti  I 
inn«t  iwnffsfm  mj.<fAf  miiitaken  and  iie  diW  not  Leaerve 
^Hftt,  wo  »ho»iUi  srtndy  him.  Tlie  tme  artiat  will  not  even. 
boliovo  that  wo  swo  and  comprehend  hia  pertectiona.  how- 
^^^  mw^   noi«o  w»  may  make  about   them,   nntil  ha 
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perceiveB  that  wo  also  liave  an  eye  and  (lu  ear  for  liiy 
Bhortcoraings.  Hewiil  smile  to  hiuiBell  at  our  uureeervinl 
admiration,  and  only  the  praise  of  hini  who  also  lins 
courage  to  blame  him,  will  touch  him  nearly, 

I  was  about  to  say  that  reasons  might  be  aealgned  why 
the  actress  should  emphasiza  the  tender  rather  than  the 
proud  Elizabeth.  She  must  be  proud,  that  is  conceded 
and  that  she  is  proud,  we  hear.  The  question  is  only, 
■whether  she  should  appear  moro  tender  than  proud,  or 
more  proud  than  tender;  whether  if  we  have  the  choice 
between  two  actreasea  we  should  rather  elect  her  aa 
Elizabeth  who  can  express  the  offended  queen  with  all 
the  attributes  of  vengeful  severity  and  majesty,  or  her 
who  can  play  the  jealous  loving  woman  with  all  her 
injured  feelings  of  slighted  love,  with  all  her  readiness  to 
pardon  the  beloved  criminal,  with  all  her  anxiety  at  hia 
obstinacy,  her  sorrow  at  his  loss  ?     And  I  say ;  the  latter. 

For,  m  the  first  place,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
character  is  thus  avoided.  Essex  is  proud,  and  if  Elizabeth 
is  to  be  proud  also,  she  must  be  so  in  a  different  way.  If 
in  the  earl  tenderness  is  subordinate  to  pride,  in  the 
queen  tenderness  must  vanquish  her  pride.  If  Essex 
assomea  a  higher  tone  than  belongs  to  him,  then  thw 
queen  must  appear  to  bo  soiaething  less  than  she  ia.  To 
let  both  walk  on  stilts,  their  noses  in  the  air,  looking 
down  with  contempt  upon  all  around  them,  would  bo 
tedious  monotony.  We  must  not  be  led  to  think  that 
Elizabeth,  if  she  wore  in  Essex's  place,  would  act  like 
Essex.  The  result  shows  that  she  is  more  flexible,  she 
must  therefore  from  the  beginning  be  less  haughty  in 
her  bearing.      The  person  who  is  established  by  estemal 

rition  in  a  high  place,  needs  to  make  less  effort  than 
who  has  won  this  place  throngh  his  own  inner  power. 
We  know  for  all  that,  that  Elizabeth  is  the  queen,  even  if 
Essex  gives  himself  more  royal  airs. 

Secondly  it  is  more  fitting  to  tragedy  that  the  cha- 
racters should  rise  in  their  Bentiments,  not  descend  in  them. 
It  is  preferable  that  a  tender  character  should  have 
moments  of  pride,  rather  than  that  a  proad  one  should  be 
carried  away  by  tenderness.  The  one  is  elevating,  tha 
I  other  rather  the  contrary.     A  grave  queen,  with  wrinkled 
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lurow,  a  look  tliat  intimidates  all.sToico  that  alono  ■would 
coramaiul  ol>edience,  if  suet  a  one  breaks  out  into 
love-Biok  moans  and  Bighs  for  the  little  aatiafaotianB  of 
hor  paBsioDH,  it  is  almost,  almott  ludicrouB.  A  lover  on 
the  other  hand  who  is  rentiudcd  by  her  jealousy  that  aho 
ia  a  nuucu,  raises  herself  above  herself,  and  her  wealtneea 
liecomes  terrible. 

No.  26. 


The  thirty-second  evening  '  Semirarais '  by  M.  dc 
Voltaire  was  repeated. 

Since  the  orchestra  in  otir  di'amas  in  a  measure  fills  the 
|>lace  of  the  ancient  cboi-uses,  conaoisseurs  have  lon^ 
ilcsired  that  the  mnaio  played  before  and  between  and  after 
tlie  sets,  should  be  more  in  accord  with  the  substance  of 
tliese  acts-  Herr  ^cheihe  is  the  first  among  musioiaus  to- 
perceive  a  wholly  new  field  for  nrt  in  this  matter.  He  has 
<<omprelieuded  that  if  the  emotions  of  the  speetfttors  are 
not  to  bo  weakened  or  broken  iu  an  unpleasant  niaiiner, 
«very  drama  requires  its  own  musical  accompaniment. 
He  therefore  made  tiio  attempt  as  early  as  1738  with 
'Polyeucte'  and  '  Mithridatea '  to  compose  auitablo  sym- 
phoiiioa  to  cveiy  play,  iind  these  were  perfbrmed  in  tho 
company  of  Nenbcr  both  hero  in  Hamburg,  and  at  Leipzig 
and  elsewhere,  i^irther  ho  treated  the  anbjeot  in  detail 
in  a  special  ioumal,  tho  Critical  Mutieian,  saying  what 
the  compiler  must  observe  chiefly  who  dmres'to  work 
successfully  in  this  new  genrr, 

"All  Hj-mphonifs,"  he  aaya,  "that  are  couiposed  to  a 
drama  must  relate  to  its  con  tents  and  nature.  Consequently 
a  diSferent  kind  of  symphony  is  required  by  a  tragedy 
Irom  that  of  a  comedy.  And  as  various  as  are  tragediw 
and  coniediog  among  themselves,  so  varied  also  mnat  their 
music  bo.  Then  too  especial  attention  must  be  bestowed 
on  the  different  diriaions  of  the  music  necessitated  by  tho 
)day,  HO  that  every  divigion  corresponds  to  the  nature 
uf  the  dramatic  divisiona.  Therefore  the  opening  sym- 
phony must  refer  to  the  first  act;  while  the  symnhonieB 
that  oecnr  lietween  tho  acts  mnst  correspond  partly  with 
tiie  close  of  the  foregoing  ;  partly  with  the  commenoement 
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tf  the  following  act,  and  the  last  symphony  be  suited  to 
die  close  of  the  last  act. 

"  All  symphonies  to  tragedies  must  be  grand,  vivacious,  ^ 
suggestive.  The  characters  of  the  chief  personages  and 
Ihe  chief  plot  must  be  carefully  observed,  so  that  the 
composition  be  arranged  to  accord.  This  is  of  no  common 
importance.  We  find  tragedies  in  which  this  or  that 
virtue  ■■  of  hero  or  heroine  is  the  subject-theme.  If  we 
contrast '  Polyeucte '  with  *  Brutus,'  'Alzire '  with  *  Mithri- 
dates,'  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  the  same  music 
by  no  means  suits  both.  A  tragedy  in  which  religion 
and  piety  accompanies  the  hero  through  all  vicissitudes, 
demands  symphonies  that  reflect  something  of  the 
solemnity  and  grandeur  of  church  music.  If  generosity, 
bravery,  or  endurance  in  all  misfortunes  mark  the  tragedy, 
then  the  music  must  be  more  vivacious  and  fiery.  Of 
this  latter  nature  are  the  tragedies  *  Cato,'  '  Brutus/  '  Mi- 
thridates/  '  Alzire,'  and  *  Zaire,'  on  the  other  hand  require 
a  somewhat  varied  music,  because  the  events  and  cha- 
racters of  each  play  are  thus  constituted  and  show  more 
variety  of  emotion. 

'^In  like  manner  comedy  symphonies  must  be  freer,  ^ 
more  flowing,  even  playful ;  and  yet  in  especial  must 
also  conform  to  the  particular  tendency  of  the  comedy 
'm  question.  As  the  comedy  is  now  more  serious,  now 
junorous,  now  farcical,  so  also  must  the  symphonies  be 
constituted.  ... 

"Opening  symphonies  must  refer  to  the  whole  play 
tLnd  at  the  same  time  prepare  for  its  commencement  and> 
thus  harmonise  with  the  first  act.  They  can  consist  of 
two  or  three  movements,  as  may  seem  good  to  the  com- 
poser. But  the  symphonies  between  the  acts,  because 
they  must  refer  to  the  foregoing  and  the  coming  act, 
should  consist  most  naturally  of  two  movements.  The 
first  can  refer  to  the  past,  the  second  to  the  coming 
events.  Still  even  this  is  only  requisite  when  the 
emotions  are  too  diverse,  else  one  movement  would 
suffice,  if  only  it  be  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the 
necessities  of  the  performance,  such  as  snuffing  the 
candles,  changing  of  dresses,  <fec.  The  closing  symphony 
must   accord    exactly    with   the   close  of  the  play,   to 
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empbiMiGe  the  occurrences  to  the  spectators.  What  can 
be  more  ludicrouH,  than  thut  the  hero  loses  his  life  in  aa 
unhappy  nmnner  and  a  merry,  lively  symphony  follows? 
And  what  can  bo  more  al)3urd  than  that  a  comedy  ends 
hafjpily  and  a  sad  and  solemn  symphony  follows? 

"  Since  however  the  musio  in  plays  is  purely  inatro- 
mental,  a  change  of  instruraenta  ia  vary  needful,  that  the 
attention  of  the  audience  may  be  the  more  surely  riveted, 
an  attention  that  easily  flags  if  the  same  instnunentB  s 


LVB    heard.     It  is  just  as    needful  though  that   the 
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opening  Bymphuny  should  be  full  and  strong  and  fall 
with  weight  upon  the  ear.  The  change  in  the  instru- 
ments must  therefore  chiefly  occur  lietween  the  acts. 
Judgment  is  needed  to  pronounce  which  instrument  is 
best  suited  to  the  matter  in  hand  and  will  express  the  most 
surely  the  desired  emotion.  A  sensible  choice  therefore 
must  be  made  here  also  if  a  good  and  certain  result  is  to 
be  attained.  It  ia  especially  reprehensible  to  change  the 
same  instruments  in  successive  enlr'acl^i.  It  is  always 
better  and  more  agreeable-  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  this." 

These  are  the  chief  rulea  for  bringing  about  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  music  and  poetry.  I  have  preferred  to  give 
them  in  the  words  of  a  n^usician  rather  than  in  my  own, 
moreover  in  the  words  of  him  to  whom  belongs  the  honour 
of  this  invention.  For  poets  and  art-critics  are  not  rarely 
censured  by  musicians,  because  they  require  and  expect 
far  more  from  them  than  their  art  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. The  majority  must  therefore  be  told  by  one  of 
their  own  guild,  that, the  matter  is  feasible  before  they 
will  bestow  the  smallest  attention  upon  it. 

True,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  the  rules ;  they  only 
teach  what  should  be,  without  saying  how  it  can  bo. 
The  expression  of  emotiou,  which  is  eveiything,  remains 
solely  the  work  of  genius.  For  although  there  are  and 
have  been  musicians  who  have  succeeded  marvellously,  a 
philosopher  is  unquestionably  needed  who  learns  their 
method  and  knows  how  to  deduce  general  principles 
from  their  examples.  And  the  more  frequent  these 
examples  become,  the  more  materials  aro  collected  for 
these  deductions,  the  sooner  may  we  look  for  them;  and 
I  much  in  the  wrong  if  a  great  step  has  not  beou 
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taken  in    this   direction   by  the  ardour  of  coiiiposers  a 
such,  dramatic  BymphonieB.     In  vocal  nmsic  the  texth  ' 
the  expression  too   much,  tbo  weakest  and  moat  i 
lating   IB  strengthened   and  decided  lay  the  words, 
instrumental  music,  on  the  contrary,  this  help  is  co 
pletely  wanting  and  it  says  nothing  if  it  does  not  eay  that  I 
which  it  would  espreas  very  emphatically.     The  musician  J 
must  employ  his  t«st  power  here,  he  must  choose  among  1 
the  different  successionB  of  tones,  only  those  tliat  expres* 
an  emotion  moBt  definitely.     We  ehall  hear  these  often, 
we  shall  compare  them  one  with  another,  and  through 
observation  of  what  they  have  in  oommon,  wo  shall  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  expression. 

What  an  additional  pleasure  we  shall  thus  derive 
I'rom  the  theatre  is  self-evident.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  management  of  our  theatre  pains  have  been  taken 
with  the  orchestra  and  able  men  have  been  found  willing 
to  lend  their  hands  and  prepare  models  of  this  form  of 
composition,  thitt  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  For 
'  Olindo  and  Sophronia,'  Herr  Hertcl  composed  a  special 
symphony,  and  the  second  representation  of  '  Semiramis '  ' 
was  marked  by  such  a  one  A'om  the  hand  of  Hei 
Agricola  of  Berlin. 

No.  27. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  Hen  Agricola' 
music  Not  however  in  its  effects ;  for  the  more  vivid  and 
delicate  a  sensuous  pleasure, the  Iors  can  it  be  described: 
words ;  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  falling  into  general  praise, 
vague  exclamations  and  shrieking  admirations,  and  these 
are  as  nninstTiictive  to  the  amateur  as  they  are  nauseous  to 
the  master  whom  we  seek  to  honour.  No,  I  mean  to  speak 
merely  of  the  intentions  that  the  master  has  had  and  of 
the  means  he  has  employed  to  attain  his  end. 

The  opening  symphony  consists  of  three  movements. 
The  first  movement  Ib  a  largo  with  oboes  and  flutes  beside 
violins  i  the  bass  part  is  strengthened  by  bassoons.  The 
expression  is  serious,  sometimes  wild  and  agitated ;  tha 
listener  is  to  expect  a  drama  of  this  nature.  But  not 
of    this   nature   only ;    tenderness,   remorse,    conscienc 
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linmilify  pU;  their  parts  also,  aud  the  scconc)  n 
an  andante  with  muted  violins  and  ia«80onB,  is 
with  myatmons  and  plaintive  tones.  In  the  third  n 
mcnt  the  emotional  and  the  stately  tones  arc  mingled,  for 
the  Kene  upens  with  unusual  eplendonr ;  Bi-iniraniis  ii 
nnproacbin^  the  term  of  her  glory  and  as  this  glorj-  strikn 
tho  eye,  so  the  car  also  is  to  perceive  it.  The  characteris  . 
iiUegretto  and  the  instminents  are  the  same  as  in  ths 
iir«i,-ious  moreruent,  except  that  oboes,  Antes  and  banon 
have  phrases  they  play  together.  I 

The  music  hetweea  the  acts  has  thrcnighont  only  aao  ' 
■inglo  movement,  whose  expression  refers  to  what  lias  ' 
gone  before.  A  second  that  refetv  to  the  cumiing  does  noti 
seem  to  bo  approved  by  Hcrr  Apioola.  I  am  much  of  hi»'] 
iipinion  in  this.  For  the  mnsi'/  is  to  spoil  nothing  for  Ha 
poet;  the  tragic  poet  loves  the  unespected,  the  sodden,! 
more  than  any  other ;  he  does  not  like  to  betray  bis  deaign 
and  the  mtutic  would  betray  him  if  it  indicated  the  coming] 
passion.  It  is  diScrent  with  the  overture,  it  cannot  ttitet\ 
to  anything  preceding,  and  even  the  overture  most  only  I 
indicate  the  general  tendency  of  tho  play  and  not  man  i 
Rtrongly  or  decidedly  than  the  title  does.  We  ma.j  shotri 
the  spectator  the  goal  tu  which  he  is  -  to  att^n,  bnt  tha  j 
various  paths  by  which  he  is  to  attain  it,  must  be  entirely  i 
hidden  from  him.  This  reason  against  a  HecondmovemMit 
lK;twcen  the  acts  is  derived  from  consideration  for  the 
poet,  and  is  confirmed  by  anolherthat  belongs  to  the raneo, 
of  music.  For  ssenming  that  the  passions  which  reign  iii  i 
two  consecutive  acta  are  nppoeed  one  to  another,  the  two 
movements  would  naturally  have  to  be  of  equally  cppoAit& , 
character.  Now  I  can  well  comprehend/now  the  poet  can 
carry  us  over  from  any  one  passion  to  its  very  oppoaiioi 
without  unpleasant  violence;  he  does  so  gradually  audi 
slowly,  he  ascends  the  ladder  rung  by  rung  cither  up  «■ 
ilowii,  without  making  any  jnrap.  But  can  the  mosiciah 
do  this?  Granted  that  he  can  do  this  in  a  piece  of' 
Hufficient  length,  can  he  do  so  in  two  distinct,  eniin^y 
opposed  pieix-s,  must  not  the  jump  frome.;;.  tho  calm  to  thu 
stormy,  from  the  tender  to  the  cruel  lie  necessarily  very 
marked  and  have  all  the  oFTensive  trailti  that  any  Buddeii 
transition  haa  in  nature,  such  aa  &om  durknesa  to  light, 
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from  cold  to  heat?  Now  we  melt  with  sympathy  uud 
suddenly  we  are  to  rage.  Why  ?  How  ?  Against  whom  ? 
Against  the  person  for  whom  our  soul  was  9.11  pity  ?  or 
against  another?  Music  cannot  define  all  this;  it  only 
leaves  us  in  uncertainty  and  confusion ;  we  feel  without 
perceiving  a  correct  sequence  for  our  feelings ;  we  feel  as 
we  do  in  a  dream,  and  all  these  undefined  sensations  arc 
more  fatiguing  than  agreeable.  Now  poetry  never  lets  us 
lose  the. thread  of  our  sensations,  here  we  know  not  only 
what  we  are  to  feel,  but  also  why  we  are  to  feel  it,  and 
only  this  knowledge  makes  the  sudden  transition  not  only 
bearable  but  also  pleasant.  Indeed  this  explanation  of 
sudden  transitions  is  one.  of  the  greatest  advantages  that 
music  attains  from  its  imion  with  poetry,  nay  perhaps  tho 
very  greatest.  For  it  is  not  nearly  so  needful  to  confine 
general  sensations  in  inusic,  such  as  pleasure,  to  a  certain 
individual  cause  for  pleasure,  because  these  dark  uncertain 
sensations  are  still  very  agreeable.  But  it  is  needful  to 
unite  opposed  and  contradictory  sensations  by  those 
definite  ideas  that  words  alone  can  convey,  so  that  not 
only  manifold  things  may  be  noticed  but  also  the  con- 
nexion existing  between  these  manifold  things.  Now  in 
the  double  movement  adopted  between  the  acts  of  a  play, 
this  connexion  would  only  be  subsequently;  explained  ;  we 
should  only  learn  afterwards  why  we  must  pass  from  one 
passion  to  another  totally  opposite,  and  that  is  as  good  as< 
if  we  never  knew,  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned.  The 
leap  has  had  its  bad  effect  and  has  not  offended  us  the  less 
because  we  now  perceive  it  ought  not  to  have  offended  us. 
Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  hence  all  symphonies 
are  to  be  condemned  because  the  whole  consists  of  several 
movements  that  are  different  one  from  another,  and  each  of 
which  expresses  something  different  from  the  other.  They 
express  something  different  but  not  something  opposed;  or 
rather  they  express  the  same  only  in  a  different  manner 
A  symphony  that  expresses  in  its  various  movements, 
opposed  passions,  is  a  musical  monster.  Only  one  passion 
must  rule  in  a  symphony  and  each  separate  movement 
must  enunciate  and  awaken  in  us  the  same  passion,  only 
with  various  modifications,  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
strength  and  vivacity  or  according  to  the  varied  inter* 
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mixtTire  with  cognate  passions.  The  overture  was  entirdj  , 
of  thie  character ;  the  impetuoeity  of  the  first  movemeiLt 
melts  into  the  pathos  of  the  aecond,  which  is  raised  to  ft 
solemn  dignity  in  the  third.  A  muBician  who  takes 
greater  liberties  in  his  Bymphonies,  who  breaks  off  the 
(.■motion  in  every  movement  to  commence  a  fresh  and 
difi'erent  emotion  in  the  next,  and  then  again  lets  this  go, 
in  order  to  throw  himself  into  a  third  and  different  move- 
ment, w&y  have  spent  much  art,  but  uselessly ;  can  sur- 
prise, confound,  tickle,  but  cannot  touch.  Whoever  would 
speak  to  our  hearts  and  awaken  sympathetic  emotions 
must  observe  the  same  sequence  of  idea  as  though  he 
were  instructing  or  enlightening  our  reason.  Music  is  a 
vain  sandheap  if  devoid  of  sequence  and  inner  connexion 
of  all  and  every  part :  it  can  make  no  permanent  impression. 
Only  proper  connexion  makes  it  into  firm  marble  upon 
which  the  hand  of  the  artist  immortalises  himself. 

The  movement  after  the  first  act  therefore  seeks  chiefly 
to  keep  up  the  ansiety  of  Semiramis  to  which  the  poet 
dedicated  that  act;  anxieties  that  are  still  mingled  with 
some  hopes ;  an  andante  mesto,  with  muted  violins  and 
bass-viol. 

In  the  second  act  AsBnr  plays  too  important  a  part  to 
ilo  olherwise  than  rule  the  exprefision  of  the  musio.  An 
jtllegro  amai  in  G  major  with  Pieneh  horns,  flutes  and 
oboes,  the  bass  part  slroogthened  by  a  hasaoon  expresses 
the  feeliniiB  of  fear  and  doubt,  mingled  with  ever-recui- 
ring  pride  that  distinguish  this  faithless  and  imperious 
minister. 

In  the  third  act  the  ghost  appears.  At  the  first  per- 
formance I  remarked  how  little  impression  this  apparition 
of  Voltaire's  makes  on  the  audience.  But  the  musician 
has  very  properly  taken  no  heed  of  this,  he  makes  good 
what  the  poet  has  omitted  and  an  allegro,  E  minor  with 
the  same  instrumentation  as  the  foregoing,  only  that 
E  horns  vary  with  G  horns,  express  no  mute  and  indolent 
astonishment,  but  the  true  dismay  which  such  an  apparition 
must  evoke  from  the  people. 

Semiramis's  ansiety  in  tlie  fourth  act  wjuaea  our  pity: 
we  pity  her  remorse  though  we  know  tlie  full  extent  of 
her  guilt.     The  music  also  sounds  the  note  of  pity  and 
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Bympathy  in  a  larghetto  A  n-isor,  with  muted  violii 
basB-viol  and  oboes. 

At  last  there  follows  upon  the  fiftli  act  one  single  move-' 
mont,  an  adagio  in  E  major,  with  violins  and  hass-Tlol). 
horns,  and  increased  oboes  and  flutes  and  bassoons. 

The  expression  ia  suited  to  the  personages  of  the 
tragedy  and  characterised  by  dignity  tending  to  grief, 
with  some  due  regard,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  last  four 
lines  in  which  Truth  raises  her  warning  voice  with  might 
and  solemnity  against  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 

To  perceive  the  intentions  of  a  musician  means  to 
admit  to  him  that  he  has  attained  them.  His  work  iS' 
not  to  be  a  riddle  whose  solution  is  as  difGcult  as  it  is 
uncertain.  Whatever  a  healthy  ear  quickly  perceives, 
that  and  nothing  else  is  what  he  desired  to  say;  his 
merit  increases  'with  his  lucidity;  the  easier,  the  more 
general  he  is  of  comprehension,  the  more  he  deserves 
praise.  It  is  not  praiseworthy  in  me  that  I  have  heard 
aright,  but  it  is  the  greater  praise  for  Herr  Agricola  that 
in  this,  his  composition,  no  one  has  heard  tmything 
different  from  that  vhich  I  have  heard. 
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On  the  thirty-fourth  evening  Begnard's  'Distrait' 
performed. 

Begnard  first  brought  out  his  'Distrait'  in  1697  and 
it  did  not  meet  with  the  least  favour.  Thirty-four  year* 
later,  when  the  comedians  brought  it  out  again,  it  found 
great  favour.  Which  public  was  in  the  right?  Perhaps 
neither  of  them  were  so  far  wrong.  The  severe  public 
condemned  the  piece  as  no  good  formal  comedy,  as  which 
no  doubt  the  author  issned  it.  The  other  public  received 
it  as  nothing  more  than  it  is ;  a  farco,  an  absurdity  to 
make  them  laugh ;  they  laughed  and  were  thankful, 
The  first  public  ttiought  :— 

"  non  satis  est  risu  diducore  nctau 
Auditoris  ,  .  ." 
1  the  second : — 

"Bt  eat  quoedam  tamen  hie  quoque  virtus." 

rOL.  ID.  K 
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very  faulty  and  careleae,  this  comedy  cannot  t 
Eegaard  nmcli  trouble.  The  character  of  his  chief  psr- 
flonage  he  found  fully  sketched  in  La  BruySro.  He  nad 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  chief  traite  partly  into 
action,  partly  to  recount  them.  What  he  has  added  of 
his  own  is  inaignificaut. 

There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  verdict,  but  againBt 
another  CinticiBm  that  attacka  the  poet  on  the  score  ol' 
morality,  there  is  the  more.  An  absent-minded  person  is 
said  to  bo  BO  motif  for  a  cQmedy,  And  why  not?  To  be 
absent,  it  is  said,  is  a  malady,  a  misfortune  and  no  vic«. 
An  absent  man  deserves  ridicule  as  little  as  one  who  has  ■ 
the  headache.  Comedy  must  only  concern  itself  with  such 
faults,  as  can  bo  remedied.  Whoever  is  absent  by  nature 
can  merit  this  as  little  by  means  of  ridicule,  as  though,  he 
liinped. 

But  is  it  then  true  that  absence  of  mind  is  a  disease  of 
the  soul  that  cannot  be  cured  with  our  best  exertions? 
Is  it  really  more  a  natural  defect  than  a  bad  habit?  I 
cannot  heheve  it.  For  are  we  not  masters  of  our  attention? 
Is  it  not  in  our  power  to  exert  it,  to  abstract  it,  at  will? 
And  what  else  is  absent-iDindcdncBs  than  a  false  use  of  our 
attention?  The  absent  person  thinlts,  only  ho  does  not  think , 
that  which  he  should  think  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
sent sensuous  impressious.  His  mind  is  not  asleep,  not 
numbed,  not  inactive,  it  is  only  absent,  busy  elsewhere. 
But  just  as  well  as  it  can  lie  elsewhere,  so  it  could  also  be 
here ;  it  is  the  mind's  jiropor  function  to  be  present  at  the 
actual  changes  of  the  body.  It  costs  pains  to  disaccustom 
the  mind  of  this  its  proper  function,  and  should  it  bo 
impossible  to  accustom  it  again  thereto? 

Well,  but  now  granted  that  absence  of  mind  is  incurable. 
where  is  it  wiitten  that  comedy  should  only  laugh  at 
moral  faults,  and  not  at  incurable  defects?  Everj 
absurdity,  every  contrast  of  reality  and  deficiency  ia 
laughable.  But  laughter  and  derision  are  far  apart.  We 
can  laugh  at  a  man,  occasionally  laugh  about  him,  with- 
out in  tho  least  deriding  him.  Indisputable  and  well- 
known  as  this  difference  is,  yet  all  the  quibbles  wliioh 
Rousseau  lately  made  against  tho  nee  of  comedy  only, 
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arose  from  the  fact,  thai  he  had  not  Buffioiently  regarded 
it.  He  says,  for  instance,  Moliere  makes  us  laugh  at  a 
misanthrope  and  yet  the  misanthrope  is  the  honest  man 
of  the  play,  Moliere  therefore  shows  himself  an  enemy  to 
virtue  in  that  he  makes  the  virtuous  man  contemptible. 
Kot  80 ;  the  misanthrope  does  not  become  contemptible,  he 
remains  what  he  was,  and  the  laughter  that  springs  from 
the  situations  in  which  the  poet' places  him  does  not  rob 
him  in  the  least  of  our  esteem.  The  same  with  the  distrait, 
we  laugh  at  him,  but  do  we  despise  him  on  that  account  ? 
We  esteem  his  other  good  qualities  as  we  ought;  why 
without  them  we  could  not  even  laugh  at  his  absence  of 
mind.  Let  a  bad  worthless  man  be  endowed  with  this 
absence  of  mind,  and  then  see  whether  we  should  still  find 
it  laughable?  It  will  be  disgusting,  horrid,  ugly,  not 
laughable. 

No.  29;    . 

Comedy  is  to  do  us  good  through  laughter ;  but  not  through 
derision ;  not  just  to  counteract  those  faults  at  which  it 
laughs,  nor  simply  and  solely  in  those  persons  who ;  possess 
these  laughable  faults.  Its  true  general  use  consists  in 
laughter  itself,  in  the  practice  of  our  powers  to  discern 
the  ridiculous,  to  discern  it  easily  and  quickly-  under  all 
cloaks  of  passion  and  fashion  -;  in  all  admixture  of  good 
and  bad  qualities,  even  in  the  wrinkles  of  solemn  earnest- 
ness. Granted  that  Moli^re's  Miser  never  cured  a  miser ; 
nor  Kegnard's  Gambler,  a  gambler;  conceded  that 
laughter  never  could  improve  tiLese  fools  ;  the  worse  for 
them,  but  not  for  comedy.  It  is  enough  for  comedy  that, 
if  it  cannot  cure  an  incurable  disease,  it  can  confirm  the 
healthy  in  their  health.  The  Miser  is  instructive  also 
to  the  extravagant  man ;  and  to  him  who  never  plays  the 
Gambler  may  prove  of  use.  The  follies  they  have  not  got 
themselves,  others  may  have  with  whom  they  have  to  live. 
It  is  well  to  know  those  with  whom  we  may  come  into 
collision ;  it  is  well  to  be  preserved  from  all  impressions 
by  example.  A  preservative  is  also  a  valuable  medicine, 
and  all  morality  has  none  more  powerful  and  efiective* 
than  the  ridiculous. 

•  •••••• 
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On  tlie  tliirty-fifth  evening  *  Eodogune '  by  Pierre 
Corneille  was  perforraetl  in  the  presenco  of  H.M.  the 
King  of  Denmark. 

Corneille  owned  tbat  he  eet  most  store  by  this  tragedy, 
that  he  held  it  far  above  bis  'Cinna'  and  'Cid,'  that  hu 
other  plays  had  few  merits  that  were  not  to  be  found  all 
united  in  this ;  a  happy  theme,  a  totally  new  creation, 
powerful  versea,  thorough  reasoning,  strong  pasBions,  and 
interest  that  incr»iaBed  from  act  to  act. 

It  is  but  just  that  we  should  linger  a  while  over  this 
great  man's  masterpiece. 

The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  told  by  Appianns 
AlexandrinuB  towards  the  end  of  his  book  on  the  byrian. 
Wars.  "  Demetrius,  sumamod  Nicanor,  undertook  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Farthians,  and  lived  as  captive  for  some 
time  at  the  court  of  the  Parthian  king,  Phraates,  with 
whose  sister,  Eodogune,  he  married.  Meanwhile  Dio- 
dotus,  who  had  served  the  former  kings,  seized  upon  the 
Syrian  throne,  and  placed  upon  it  the  son  of  Alexander 
Nothus,  a  mere  child,  under  whose  name  he  ruled  an 
regent.  After  a  while  however  he  made  away  with  the 
young  king,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  and  called 
himself  Tryphon.  When  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  tha 
captive  king,  heard  at  Rhodes  of  his  fate  and  of  the  dis- 
Qidera  in  U^  kingdom,  he  returned  to  Syria,  conquered 
Tryphon  with  much  difficulty  and  caused  him  to  be 
executed.  Then  he  tum«d  his  arms  against  Phraates  and 
demanded  the  release  of  his  brother.  Phraates,  who  feared 
the  worst,  did  indeed  release  Demetrius,  but  nevertheless 
Antiochus  and  he  came  to  a  battle  in  which  the  latter  was 
overcome  and  tilled  himself  in  despair.  Demetrius  after 
hia  return  to  his  kingdom  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra out  of  hatred  against  Eodogune,  notwithstanding 
that  Cleopatra  herself,  exasperated  at  this  marriage,  had 
united  herself  to  Antiochus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius. 
She  had  two  sons  by  Demetrius,  of  whom  the  eldest 
Seleucus,  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  whom  she  shot  to  death  with  an  arrow,  either  because 
she  feared  he  might  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  upon 
her  or  because  her  cruel  nature  impelled  her  to  this  step. 
Her  younger  son,  Antiochus,  followed  bis  brother  in  the 
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government  and  forced  his  atrocious  mother  to  empty  the 
poisoned  cup  ahe  had  prepared  for  him," 

In  this  story  lay  matter  for  more  than  one  tragedy.  It 
■wouhl  have  coat  Comeille  little  more  invention  to  make  for 
it  a '  Tryphon,'  an '  Antiochus,'  a '  Demetrius,'  a '  Seleiicus,' 
tiia,n  it  cost  him  to  make  a  '  Kodogune,'  What  chiefly 
interested  him  therein  was  the  outraged  wife  who  deems 
that  she  cannot  avenge  too  fearfully  the  usurped  rights  of 
her  rank  and  bed.  He  therefore  selected  her  and  it  is 
unquestionahle  that  Lis  play  ought  consequently  to  have 
been  named  after  Cloopatra  and  not  Bodoguue.  He  him- 
self acknowledged  this,  and  it  was  only  that  he  feared 
confusion  among  his  auditors  between  the  Queen  of 
Syria  with  that  famous  last  Queen  of  Egypt  of  similar 
name,  that  he  preferred  to  take  his  title  Ixom  the  second 
instead  of  the  first  character  in  his  play,  "  I  believed 
myself,"  he  says,  "  the  more  entitled  to  make  use  of  this 
liberty,  since  I  had  observed  that  the  ancients  themaelvevS 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  play  after  its  hero,  bot  I 
without  Bciuple  would  even  call  it  after  the  choras,  whose 
connexion  with  the  action  is  far  less  and  more  episodic, 
thanthatofBodogune.  For  instance  Sophocles  has  named 
one  of  his  tragedies  the  TrachinitB  which  nowadays  we 
rarely  name  otherwise  than  the  dying  Ilerculos."  This 
observation  is  in  itself  quite  correct,  the  ancients  con- 
sidered a  title  as  quite  unimportant,  they  did  not  deem  in 
the  least  that  it  need  indicate  the  contents,  enough  if  it 
served  to  distinguish  one  play  from  another  and  for  this 
the  smallest  circumstance  suffices.  Yet  for  all  that  I 
scarcely  believe  that  Sophocles  would  to-day  name 
'Deianira'  the  play  he  called  the  Trachinice.  Ho  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  an  insignificant  name,  but  to  give  it  a 
deceptive  name,  a  name  that  draws  attention  to  a  wrong 
point,  he  would  doubtless  have  avoided.  Corneiile's 
fears  went  too  far.  Whoever  knows  the  Egyptian  Cleo- 
patra knows  also  that  Syria  is  not  Egypt,  thut  various 
kings  and  queona  have  horno  the  same  names,  but  who- 
ever does  not  know  of  the  one  cannot  confound  it  with 
thw  other.  At  least  Comeille  need  not  have  avoided  the 
name  Cleopatra  so  carefully  in  the  pUy  itself;  the  firut^ 
act  loses  thereby  in  laoidity,  and  the  German  tiansla-tcn  4^8^ 
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well  to  dieregard  thia.  No  -writer,  and  least  of  all  a  poet, 
laufll,  asBTiino  his  roaJora  to  lio  bo  very  ignorant;  he  may 
oven  at  times  think  that  what  thoy  do  not  know,  they 
may  inqmrc  about. 

No.  30, 

Cleopatra,  in  hiBtorj',  murders  her  husband,  shoot«  one 
of  her  sons  and  wishes  to  poison  the  othor.  Beyond  ques- 
tion one  crime  sprang  out  of  anothor  and  thoy  alt  Bprang 
from  one  and  the  same  source.  At  least  it  can  be  assum^ 
with  probability  that  the  jealousy  that  can  make  an  en- 
raged wife  can  make  an  equally  angered  mother.  To  see 
a.  second  wife  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  herself,  to  share 
with  such  a  one  the  love  of  her  husband  and  the  dignity 
iif  her  station,  quickly  ripened  the  resolve  in  a  proud  and 
sensitive  heart,  not  to  possess  that  which  it  could  not 
possess  alone.  Domotrius  must  not  live  because  he  will 
not  live  for  Cleopatra  alone.  The  guilty  husband  falls, 
but  in  him  falls  also  a  father  who  leave*  avenging  sons. 
The  mother  had  not  thought  of  these  in  the  heat  of  her 
paesions,  or  only  thought  of  them  as  her  sons  of  whoBe  sub- 
mission she  was  assured  or  whose  filial  steal  would  infalli- 
bly choose  for  the  party  first  offended  if  they  must  choose 
between  the  parents.  She  did  not  find  it  tlius.  The  son 
became  king,  and  the  king  saw  in  Cleopatra  not  the 
mother  biit  the  regicide.  She  had  everything  to  fear  from 
him  and  from  that  moment  he  had  all  to  fear  from  her. 
Jealousy  still  boiled  in  her  heart,  the  faithless  spouse  still 
lived  in  his  sons,  she  began  to  hate  all  that  recalled  to  her 
that  she  ever  loved  him  and  self-preservation  strengthened 
this  hate.  The  mother  was  readier  than  the  son,  the 
offending  woman  readier  than  the  offended  man;  she 
executed  her  second  murder  in  order  to  have  executed  the 
first  unpunished;  she  executed  it  upon  her  son  and  aatis- 
fiod  herself  by  tie  representation  that  she  was  only  ex- 
ecuting it  upon  one  who  haJ  resolved  on  her  own  destruo- 
tiou,  that  she  was  not  really  murdering  but  only  preventing 
her  own  murder.  The  fato  of  the  eldest  son  would  also 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  younger,  only  he  was  readier  or 
luckier.  He  forced  his  mother  to  drink  the  poison  she 
'^d  pi-epared  for  him^  one  inhumB.\i  crime  avenges  the 


with  i       i^ 
kin  of  (/^ 
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other,  and  it  only  depends  on  the  circnmstanoes  on  which 
Bide  we  feel  most  disgust  or  sympathy. 

This  triple  murder  should  constitute  only  one  action, 
that  has  its  beginning,  its  centre  and  its  end  in  the  one 
passion  of  one  person.  What  therefore  does  it  lack  as  the 
subject  for  a  tragedy?  Nothing  for  genius,  everything 
for  a  bungler.  Here  there  is  no  love,  no  entanglement,  no 
recognition,  no  unexpected  marvellous  occurrence ;  every- 
thing proceeds  naturally.  This  natural  course  tempts 
genius  and  repels  the  bungler.  /Genius  is  only  busied  with 
events  that  are  rooted  in  one  another,  that  form  a  chain 
cause  and  effect.  To  reduce  the  latter  to  the  former, 
weigh  the  latter  against  the  former,  everywhere  to  exclude 
chance,  to  cause  everything  that  occurs  to  occur  so  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  otherwise,  this  is  the  part  of  genius 
when  it  works  in  the  domains  of  history  and  converts  the 
useless  treasures  of  memory  into  nourishment  for  the  soul, 
/wit  on  the  contrary,  that  does  not  depend-on  matters 
rooted  in  each  other,  but -on  the  similar  or  dissimilar,  if  it 
ventures  on  a  work  that  should  be  reserved  to  genius 
alone,  detains  itself  with  such  events  as  have  not  further 
concern  with  one  another  except  that  they  have  occurred  ^ 
at  the  same  time./ To  connect  these,  to  interweave  and 
confuse  their  threads  so  that  we  lose  the  one  at  every 
moment  in  following  out  the  other  and  arc  thrown  from 
one  surprise  into  another,  this  is  the  part  of  wit  and 
this  only.  From  the  incessant  crossing  of  such  threads 
of  opposed  colours  results  a  texture,  which  is  to  art  what 
weavers  call  changeant:  a  material  of  which  we  cannot 
say  whether  it  be  blue  or  red,  green  or  yellow ;  it  is  both, 
it  seems  this  from  one  side,  that  from  another,  a  plaything 
of  fashion,  a  juggling  trick  for  children. 

Now  judge  whether  the  great  Comeille  has  used  his 
theme  like  a  genius  or  like  a  wit.     For  this  judgment 
nothing  else    is    require^  but   the    application   of  the    , 
axiom,  disputed  by  noncMjenius  loves  simplicity,  and  wit  /.^^-^ 
complication,/ 

In  history  Cleopatra  murders  her  spouse  from  jealousy. 
From  jealousy  ?  thought  Comeille :  Why  that  would  be 
quite  like  a  common  woman ;  no,  my  Cleopatra  must  be  a 
heroine  who  would  even  gladly  have  lost  her  husband  but 
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!i  no  account  her  throne,  lliat  her  husband  lovoa  Bodo- 
giine  niuBt  not  pain  her  as  much  w  that  Bodogune  is  to 
'm  a  queon  like  hersolF;  tliis  is  far  more  elevated  in  idea. 
Quite  true ;  far  more  elevated  and — far  more  unnaturaL 
iJ''or  to  begin  with,  pride  in  a  far  more  unnatural,  a  more 
i /artificial,  vice  than  jealousy-  Secondly  the  pride  of  a 
^  woman  is  still  more  unnatural  than  the  pride  of  a  man. 
>i'ature  had  formed  the  female  sex  to  love,  not  to  enact 
violence ;  it  is  to  awaken  tendemcBs,  not  fear ;  only  itx 
charms  are  to  rondtr  it  powerful ;  it  should  only  rule  W 
rarcBSCB  and  ahouhl  not  desire  to  rule  over  more  than  it 
ciiu  enjoy.  A  woman  wlio  likcB  ruling  merely  for  its  own 
ttnko,  all  of  whose  inclinations  are  subordinate  to  ambi- 
tion, who  knows  no  other  happiness  than  to  command,  to 
tjTannise,  to  put  her  foot  on  the  necks  of  nations ;  bucL 
u  woman  may  have  existed  once  or  more  than  onoe,  but 
nt-verthelesB  she  in  an  exception  and  whoever  paints  an 
exception,  unquestionably  paints  what  is  against  nature. 
I  'omeille's  Cleopatra  who  ia  such  a  woman,  who  allows 
herself  every  crime  to  gratify  her  ambition,  her  offended 
pride,  who  casts  abont  her  Machiavellian  maxims,  is  » 
monster  of  her  box,  and  Medea  is  amiable  and  virtuous  as 
fomjiftred  with  her.  For  all  the  cruelties  committed  by 
Medea,  she  commits  from  jealousy.  I  will  forgive  all  to 
a  tender  jealous  woman,  she  is  what  she  should  be,  only 
to  excess.  But  a  woman  who  commits  crimes  from 
I  iloliberate  ambition  and  cold  pride  i-evolts  our  heart  and 
L  all  the  art  of  the  poet  cannot  render  her  interesting. 
Wo  gaze  at  her  with  wonder  as  wo  gaze  at  a  monstrosity 
and  when  we  have  sated  our  curiosity,  we  thank  Heaven 
that  nature  only  errs  like  this  once  in  a  thousand  years 
and  are  vexed  with  the  poet  who  wishes  to  pass  off  such 
abortions  as  human  beings  whom  it  is  good  for  us  to  know. 
If  we  go  through  all  history,  among  fifty  women  who 
have  dethroned  or  murdered  their  husbands,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  whom  we  tould  not  prove  that  offended 
love  drove  her  to  this  stc]).  From  mere  love  of  dominion, 
fi\>m  mere  pride  to  sway  the  sceptre  that  had  been  borne 
by  a  loving  husband,  scarcely  one  has  so  far  forgotten 
herself.  It  is  tnic  that  many  who  have  thns  usurped 
govenuuent  an  offended  wives  have  nilod  afterwards  with 
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all  manly  pride.  They  had  too  well  learnt  the  wounding 
power  of  subjection  by  the  sides  of  their  cold,  morose, 
faithless  husbands,  so  that  their  independence,  attained 
by  means  of  extreme  danger,  was  the  more  precious  to 
them.  But  surely  none  thought  or  felt  within  herself 
what  Comeille  lets  his  Cleopatra  say  of  herself ;  the  most 
senseless  bravado  of  crime.  The  greatest  criminal  knows 
how  to  excuse  himself  to  himself,  tries  to  persuade  him- 
self that  the  crime  he  commits  is  no  such  great  crime,  or 
that  unavoidable  necessity  makes  him  commit  it.  It  is 
against  all  nature  that  he  should  boast  of  vice  as  vice ; 
and  the  poet  is  to  be  extremely  censured  who  from  mere 
desire  to  say  something  that  is  dazzling  or  strong,  lets  us 
misread  the  human  heart  as  if  its  fundamental  inclinations 
could  thus  turn  to  evil  for  evil's  sake. 

Such  distorted  characters,  such  shuddering  tirades  are 
more  frequent  with  Comeille  than  any  other  poet  and  it 
may  easily  be  that  he  founds  his  surname  the  Great,  in 
[tart  on  these.  It  is  true,  everything  with  him  breathes 
of  heroism,  even  that  which  should  not  be  capable  of 
it  and  is  not  capable  of  it,  namely  vice.  The  Monstrous, 
the  Gigantic  they  should  call  him,  not  the  Great.  For 
nothing  is  great  that  is  not  true. 

No.  81. 

In  history  Cleopatra  only  avenges  herself  upon  her 
husband,  she  would  not  or  could  not  avenge  herself  on 
Kodogune.  With  the  poet  this  vengeance  is  long  past ; 
tlie  murder  of  Demetrius  is  only  recounted  and  all  the 
action  of  the  play  concerns  Kodogune.  Comeille  will  not 
suffer  his  Cleopatra  to  halt  half-way;  she  must  deem 
licrself  unavenged  so  long  as  she  has  not  avenged  herself 
on  Rodogune.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  a  jealous  woman 
to  be  still  more  implacable  to  her  rival  than  to  her  faith- 
less husband.  But  Comeille*s  Cleopatra,  as  I  said,  is 
little  or  not  at  all  jealous,  she  is  only  ambitious,  and  the 
revenge  of  an  ambitious  woman  should  never  resemble 
that  of  a  jealous  one.  The  two  passions  are  too  diverse 
ior  their  expressions  to  be  the  same.  Ambition  is  never 
w  ithout  a  kind  of  nobility,  and  revenge  is  too  much  opposed 
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to  nobility  for  the  revenge  of  on  ambitious  pCMon  to  bo 
without  bounds.  So  long  as  he  puntues  hia  object,  it 
kuowB  no  limits ;  but  scurccly  has  it  attained  this,  scarcely 
is  the  passion  appeased,  than  reveDge  begins  to  grow 
colder  and  calmer.  It  is  proportioned  not  so  much  to  the 
disadyantages  that  have  been  suffered,  as  to  those  that 
are  still  to  be  feared.  Whoever  can  no  longer  harm  the 
ambitions  man,  of  him  he  forgets  that  he  has  harmed 
him.  Whomsoever  he  has  not  to  fear,  he  despises,  and  he 
whom  he  despises  is  far  beneath  hia  revenge.  Jealousy 
on  the  other  hand  ia  a  form  of  envy,  and  envy  is  a  petty 
crawling  vice  that  knows  no  other  satisfaction  than  the 
total  destruction  of  its  object.  It  ia  a  furious  fire,  nothing 
can  mollify  it,  since  the  offence  that  has  awakened  it  never 
can  cease  to  remain  the  same  offence,  and  as  it  grows  the 
longer  it  lasts,  so  jealousy's  thirst  for  vengeance  ia  never 
■{uenched  and  will  be  executed  late  or  early  with  the 
self-same  fury.  Juet  so  the  vengeance  of  Comeille's 
Oleopatra,  and  the  dissonance  therefore  with  which  this 
vengeance  appears  in  her  character,  can  bo  nothing  but 
highly  offensive.  Her  cunning  wrath,  her  envious  ven- 
geance against  a  person  from  whom  she  has  nothing 
further  to  fear,  whom  she  has  in  her  power,  whom  s^e 
ought  to  forgive  if  she  had  the  least  spark  of  generosity, 
the  careless  levity  with  which  she  not  alone  commits 
crimes  but  with  which  also  she  suggests  crimes  the  moat 
aenseless  and  barefaced  to  others,  makes  her  so  petty  that 
wo  cannot  despise  her  enough.  This  contempt  must  at 
last  overpower  our  admiration  and  there  xemaina  of  the 
whole  Cleopatra  only  au  ugly  loathsome  woman  ^who  is 
for  ever  raging  and  reviling  and  who  deserves  the  first 
place  in  a  madhonae. 

But  not  enough  that  Cleopatra  revenges  herself  on 
Rodog^ne,  the  poet  decrees  that  she  shall  do  bo  in  quita 
an  exceptional  mode.  How  does  he  sot  about  this?  If 
CleopatrahaddespatchedEodogunehersclf  the  thing  would 
have  been  too  natural,  for  what  is  more  natural  than  to  kill 
an  enemy?  Could  it  not  be  brought  about  that  a  loving 
womMi  were  killed  in  her  at  the  same  time?  And  that 
ahe  should  be  killed  by  her  lover?  Why  not?  Let  us 
imagine  'that  Kodogune  was  not  fully  married  to  Deme- 
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triuB;  let  us  imagine  that  after  his' death  both  of  his  sons 
])eoame  enamoured  of  his  betrothed;  let  us  imagine  that 
the  sons  were  twins,  that  the  throne  pertains  to  the 
elder  and  that  the  mother  has  ever  kept  secret  which  is 
the  elder  of  the  two;  let  us  imagine. that  the  mother  has 
at  last  resolved  to  reveal  this  secret,  or  rather  not  to 
reveal  it  but  to  declare  instead  that  that  one  is  the 
elder  and  shall  ascend  the  throne  who  will  consent  to  a 
certain  condition ;  let  us  imagine  that  this  ccmdition  is 
the  death  of -Eodogune.  We  should  then  huve  what  we 
dosire  to  have;  both  princes  are  deeply  in  love  with 
Kodogune,  whoever  of  them  will  kill  his  beloved,  he  shall 
reign. 

Very  good ;  but  can  we  not  complicate  the  action  yet 
farther  ?  Can  we  i;iot  place  the  good  princes  '  in  yet 
greater  straits  ?  We  will  try.  Let  us  therefore  imagine 
that  Eodogune  learns  Clec^atra's  plan;  let  us  further 
imagine  that  she  loves  one  of  the  princes,  but  that  she  has 
not  revealed  it  to  him,  nor  will  reveal  it  to  him  or  anv 
one ;  that  she  is  -firmly  resolved  not  to  choose  as  her 
husband  either  the  beloved  one,  or  the  one  to  whom  the 
throne  shall  accrue,  but  only  him  who  shall  prove  himself 
most  worthy.  Eodogune  must  be  avenged,  avenged  on 
the  mother  of  the  princes;  Eodogune  must  declare  to 
them,  whichever  of  you  desires  me,  let  him  murder  his 
mother! 

Bravo  !  I  call  that  something  like  an  intrigue!  These 
l)rinces  have  fared  well,  they  will  have  much  to  do  to 
♦'xtricate  themselves !  The  mother  sayd  to  them  :  Who- 
ever of  you  would  rule,  let  him  murder  his  beloved !  And 
the  beloved  says :  Whoever  would  haveHae,  let  him  murder 
his  mother !  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  these  princes  must 
1)0  very  virtuous  and  love  one  another  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  that  they  must  have  much  respect  for 
their  devil  of  a  mamma  and  as  much  tenderness  for  their 
amorous  fury  of  a  mistress.  For  if  they  are  not  both 
very  virtuous,  then  the  complication  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
Hcems ;  or  it  is  too  bad  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
entangle it.  One  goes  and  kills  the  princess  in  order  to 
have  the  throne  and  the  thing  is  done.  Or  the  other 
goes  and  kills  his  mother  to  have  the  princessi  and  tha 
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thing  is  done  again.  Or  they  lioth  kill  their  love  and  both 
want  to  have  the  throne;  and  so  the  story  cannot  end. 
Or  they  both  kill  their  mother  and  both  want  to  have 
their  love,  and  again  it  cannot  end.  But  if  they  are  both 
so  nice  and  virtuous,  neither  of  them  will  kill  the  one  or 
the  other,  they  both  stand  still  prettily  and  gape  open- 
mouthed  and  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  and  that  is  jnst 
tho  beanty  of  it.  True  the  play  will  thereby  assume 
the  very  strange  aspect  that  its  women  will  be  worse 
than  raving  men,  and  the  men  act  more  womanishly  than 
the  feeblest  woman ;  but  what  matters  that  ?  Bather  it 
is  an  additional  merit  in  the  play,  far  the  contrary  is  so 
common,  so  hackneyed  I 

But  to  be  serious ;  1  do  not  know  whether  it  costs  much 
trouble  to  make  such  inventions,  I  have  never  attempted 
it^  it  is  hardly  likely  that  I  shall  ever  attompt  it.  Bat 
tills  I  know,  it  is  veiy  hard  work  to  digest  snoh  inven- 

Not  because  they  are  mere  inventiona,  because  not  tho 
/faintest  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  history.  Cor- 
neille  might  have  spared  himself  this  consideration. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  says,  "  we  may  question  whether  the 
liberty  of  poetry  may  extend  so  far  as  to  invent  a  whole 
history  under  familiar  names,  as  I  have  done  here,  where 
after  the  recital  in  the  first  act  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  following,  up  to  the  effects  of  tho  fifth,  not  tho 
smallest  thing  occurs  that  has  any  historical  veracity. 
But,"  he  continues,  "it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  only 
retain  the  results  of  a  history,  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances  all  the  introductions  to  these  results  are 
in  our  power.  At  least  I  can  recall  no  mle  against  this, 
and  the  example  of  the  ancients  is  wholly  on  my  side. 
For  compare  Sophocles's  '  Electra '  with  the  '  Electra '  of 
Euripides  and  see  whether  they  have  more  in  commoa 
than  the  mere  result,  tho  last  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  their  heroine  at  which  each  one  arrives  on  a  different 
path  by  different  means,  ho  that  one  at  least  must  be  the 
tiital  invention  of  their  author.  Or  let  us  regard  '  Iphigenia 
ill  Tanris '  which  Aristotle  names  the  model  of  a  perfect 
tragedy  and  that  yet  has  greatly  the  appearance  of 
hiding   a   complete  invention,  seeing  it  is  only  founded 
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cm  the  circnmBtance  that  Diana  removes  Iphigenuk 
from  the  altar  oa  which  ehe  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  cloud 
and  places  a  doer  in  her  stead.  Then  the  'Helena 
Euripides  deserves  eapecial  comment,  where  the  n 
action,  aa  well  aa  the  episodes,  the  entaoglement  and  the 
d^ouement  are  entirely  fictitious  and  borrow  nothing  save, 
their  names,  &om  history." 

Certainly  it  was  ;permiBBiUe  to  Comeille  to  treat  hi»-' 
torical  events  at  lus  discretion.  For  instance  he  might 
assume  Bodogune  to  bo  as  young  as  he  pleased,  and  Vol- 
taire is  mnch  in  the  wrong  when  he  again  here  reckous 
out  of  history  that  Eodogune  cannot  have  been  so  young 
because  she  had  married  Demetrius  when  the  youug 
princes,  who  must  now  be  at  least  twenty,  were  in  their 
infancy.  What  does  that  concern  the  poet  ?  His  Kodoguue 
did  not  many  DeraetriuH ;  she  was  very  young  when  the 
father  wanted  to  marry  her  and  not  much  older  when  the 
sons  became  enamoured  of  her.  Voltaire  with  hia  his- 
torical oensorship  is  quite  unbearable.  If  only  instead  he 
would  verify  the  dates  in  his  General  History  of  the 
World !  J 
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Comeille  oould  have  gone  back  still  further  Tot  J 
examples  from  the  ancients.  Many  really  deem  that 
tragedy  in  Greece  was  invented  to  keep  alive  the  memoiy 
of  great  and  marvellous  events,  that  its  first  pur]>ose 
was  to  tread  carefully  in  the  footprints  of  history  and  t» 
diverge  neither  to  right  nor  left.  But  they  are  mistaken. 
For  Thespifl  already  left  historical  accuracy  quite  unre- 
garded.' He  brought  upon  himself  sharp  rebuke  from 
Solon  on  that  account.  But  without  saying  that  Solon 
understood  legislation  better  than  poetics,  the  conclusioDs 
which  might  bo  drawn  from  his  rebuke  can  be  evaded  in  a 
different  manner.  Under  Thespis  art  already  employed 
all  privileges  before  it  could  prove  itself  worthy  of  these 
on  the  score  of  utility.  Thespis  pondered,  invented,  lot 
familiar  personages  say  and  do  what  he  desired,  but  he 
erhaps  did  not  know  how  to  moke  his  inventions  probable 

t  Diogenes  I^iertias,  lib.  j.  £  59, 
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and  instructive.  Solon  therefore  poi-ceived  in  them  cndy 
the  untrue,  without  tlie  least  Buspioion  of  their  utdlitr. 
Ho  was  jealous  against  a  poiBon,  which  can  easily  be  of 
ill  effect  if  it  does  not  bear  with  it  its  antidote. 

I  greatly  fear  that  Holon  would  also  hax-e  named 
the  invention  of  the  great  Comeille  nothing  but  miaer- 
able  lies.  For  wherefore  all  theso  iuventiouH?  Do  they 
render  anything  more  probable  in  the  history  -wherewith 
he  ovorloada  fliem?  They  are  not  oven  probable  iu 
theraaelvOB.  Uorneille  boBBted  of  them  as  very  wonderful 
esertiona  of  his  power  of  invention,  and  yet  he  should 
have  known  that  not  tho  mere  fact  of  invention,  bat 
invention  conformable  to  its   purpose,  marks  a  oreative 

The  poet  finds  in  history  a  woman  who  murdars  her 
husband  and  sons.  Such  indeed  can  awaken  terror  and 
pity  and  he  takes  hold  of  it  to  treat  it  as  a  tragedy.  But 
history  tells  him  no  more  than  the  bare  fact  and  this  is 
as  horrible  as  it  is  unusual.  It  fumisheB  at  moat  three 
Bcenes,  and,  devoid  of  all  detailed  circumatanoes,  three 
improbable  scenes.    What  therefore  does  the  poet  do? 

As  ho  deserves  this  namo  more  or  less,  tho  improb- 
ability or  tho  meagre  brevity  will  seem  to  him  the 
greatest  want  in  this  play. 

If  ho  be  in  the  first  condition,  he  will  consider  alwve  all 
else  how  to  invent  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  by  which 
these  improbable  crimes  could  bo  accounted  for  most 
naturally.  Not  satisfied  with  resting  their  probability 
upon  historical  authority,  he  will  endeavour  so  to  con- 
struct the  characters  of  his  personages,  will  endeavour  so 
to  necessitate  one  Jxom  another  the  events  that  place  his 
characters  in  action,  will  endeavour  to  define  the  passions 
of  each  character  so  accurately,  will  endeavour  to  lead 
theso  passions  through  such  gradual  steps,  that  we  shall 
everywhere  see  nothing  but  the  most  natural  and  common 
course  of  events.  Thus  with  every  step  we  see  his 
personages  take,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  should 
have  taken  it  ourselves  under  the  same  oircuinstances  and 
the  same  degree  of  passion,  and  hence  nothing  will  repel 
us  but  the  imperceptible  approach  to  a  goal  from  which 
our  imagination  shrinks,  and  where   we   suddenly  find 
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ourselves  filled,  with  profound  pity  for  those  whom  a  fatal 
stream  has  carried  so  far,  and  full  of  terror  at  the  ron- 
scioiisness  that  a  similar  stream  might  also  thus  have  borne 
ourselves  away  to  do  deeds  which  in  cold  blood  we  should 
have  regarded  as  far  from  us.  If  the  poet  takes  this  line, 
if  his  genius  tells  him  that  he  csmnot  ignobly  falter  in 
its  course,  then  the  meagre  brevity  of  his  fable  has  vanished 
at  once,  it  no  longer  distresses  htm  how  he  shall  fill  his 
five  acts  with  so  few  events,  he  is  only  afraid  lest  five 
acts  should  not  suffice  for  all  his  material,  that  enlarges 
more  and  more  under  his  treatment  now  that  he  has 
discovered  its  hidden  organisation  and  understands  how 
to  unravel  it. 

Meantime  the  poet  who  less  deserves  this  name,  who  is 
nothing  but  an  ingenious  fellow,  a  good  versifier,  he,  I  say, 
will  find  so  little  obstacle  in  the  improbability  of  his  scheme 
that  he  actually  seeks  therein  its  claim  to  admiration, 
which  he  must  on  no  account  diminish  if  he  would  not 
deprive  himself  of  the  surest  means  to  evoke  pity  and 
terror.  For  he  knows  so  little  wherein  this  pity  and 
terror  really  consist  that  in  order  to  evoke  them  he  thinks 
he  cannot  pile  up  enough  marvellous,  unexpected,  in- 
credible and  abnormal  matters  and  thinks  he  must  ever 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  and  horrible  misfortunes 
and  crimes.  Scarcely  therefore  has  he  scented  in  history 
a  Cleopatra,  the  murderess  of  her  husband  and  sons,  than 
he  sees  nothing  further  to  do,  in  order  to  form  this  into  a 
tragedy,  than  to  fill  in  the  interstices  between  the  two 
crimes  and  to  fill  it  with  matter  as  strange  as  the  crimes 
themselves.  All  this,  his  invention  and  the  historical 
materials,  he  kneads  into  a  very  long,  very  incom- 
prehensible romance,  and  when  he  has  kneaded  it  as  well 
iis  flour  and  straw  can  be  kneaded  together,  he  places  his 
paste  upon  the  skeleton  wires  of  acts  and  scenes,  relates 
and  relates,  rants  and  rhymes,  and  in  four  to  six  weeks, 
according  as  rhyming  is  easy  or  difficult  to  him,  tho 
wonderwork  is  finished ;  is  called  a  tragedy,  is  printed 
and  performed,  read  and  looked  at,  admired  or  hissed, 
retained  or  forgotten  as  good  luck  will  have  it.  For 
et  hahent  sua  fata  lihelli. 

May  I  presume  to  apply  this  to  the  great  Corneillo ''' 
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Or  maHt  I  still  make  tliia  tippl i cation ?  Acooi'diiig  to  iho 
secret  fate  tliat  rules  over  writings  as  over  men,  Ms 
*  Kodogune '  has  been  held  for  more  than  a  huodred  ^ ean  < 
the  greatest  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  tragical  poet  nf 
all  France  and  has  occaeionally  been  admired  by  nil 
Europe.  Can  an  admiration  of  a  hundred  yeare  be 
groundless  ?  Where  have  mankind  so  long  oonoealed 
their  eyes,  their  emotions  ?  Was  it  reserved  from  X644  to 
1767  to  a  Hamburg  dramatic  critic  to  see  spots  in  the 
sun  and  to  debase  a  planet  to  a  meteor? 

Oh  no !  Already  in  the  last  century  a  certain  honest 
Huron  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  at  Paris ;  he  found 
time  hang  heavy  on  hie  hands  although  he  was  in  Paria, 
and  from  sheer  eiinui  he  studied  the  French  poets ;  and  this 
Huron  could  not  take  pleasure  in '  Eodogune.'  After  this 
there  lived,  somewhere  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  a  pedant  who  hod  his  head  full  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  his  countrymen  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  he  also  found  much  to  censure  in '  Rodognne.' 
Finally  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  Frenchman,  a  great 
admirer  of  Comeille's  name,  who  because  ho  was  rich  and 
had  a  good  heart,  took  pity  on  the  poor  deserted  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  poet,  had  her  educated  under  hia 
eyes,  taught  her  to  make  pretty  verses,  collected  alms  for 
her,  wrote  a  large  lucrative  commentary  to  the  works  of 
her  grandfather  as  her  dowry,  and  bo  forth ;  yet  even  he 
declared  '  Rodogune '  to  be  a  very  absurd  play,  and  was 
utterly  amazedhow  so  great  a  man  as  the  great  Comeille, 
could  write  such  wretched  stuff.  Under  one  of  these  the 
above  dramatic  critic  must  have  gone  to  school  and  most 
probably  under  the  last  named,  for  it  is  always  a  Frenoh- 
I  man  who  opens  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  to  the  faults  of  a 
V  Frenchman.  Beyond  question  he  repeats  after  him ;  or  if 
not  after  him,  after  the  Italian,  or  perhaps  even  after 
Huron.  From  one  of  these  he  must  have  learnt  it.  For 
that  a  German  should  think  of  himself,  should  of  himself 
have  the  audacity  to  doubt  the  excellenoe  of  a  Freaob 
who  could  conceive  such  a  thing?  . 
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On  the  thirty-sixth  evening  (Friday,  July  3rd)  M. 
Favart's  comedy  *  Soli  man  the  Second '  was  performed, 
also  in  the  presence  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark. 

I  do  not  care  to  examine  how  far  history  confirms  that 
Soliman  the  Second  became  enamoured  of  a  European 
slave,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  enchain  him  and  train 
him  to  her  will  that,  contraiy  to  all  the  customs  of  his 
realm,  he  caused  himself  to  be  formally  united  to  her  and 
had  to  declare  her  as  empress.  Enough  that  Marmontel 
has  founded  on  this  one  of  his  moral  tales,  in  which  how- 
ever he  changes  this  slave,  said  to  have  been  an  Italian, 
into  a  Frenchwoman,  beyond  question  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  too  unlikely  that  any  other  beauty  but  a 
French  one,  could  have  carried  off  such  a  rare  victory 
over  a  Grand  Turk. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  Marmontel's  tale.  It  is 
not  that  it  is  not  told  with  much  wit,  and  with  all  the 
subtle  knowledge  of  the  world,  its  vanities,  its  absurdities, 
as  well  as  with  the  elegance  and  grace  that  distinguish 
this  author.  From  this  side  it  is  excellent,  charming. 
But  it  is  intended  for  a  moral  tale,  and  I  cannot  find  where 
its  morality  resides.  Certainly  it  is  not  as  licentious  and 
offensive  as  a  tale  by  La  Fontaine  or  Gr^court ;  but  is  it 
moral  because  it  is  not  absolutely  immoral  ? 

A  Sultan  who  yawns  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  to  whom  its 
too  easy  and  eveiy-day  enjoyment  has  made  it  distasteful 
and  repulsive,  whose  relaxed  nerves  must  be  contracted 
and  irritated  by  something  quite  new  and  peculiar ;  whom 
the  most  subtle  sensuality,  the  most  re&ied  tenderness 
woo  in  vain ;  this  sick  libertine  is  the  suffering  hero  of 
the  story.  I  say  the  suffering  because  the  glutton  has 
impaired  his  digestion  by  too  many  sweets.  Nothing  more 
will  taste  good  to  him,  until  at  last  he  discovers  some- 
thing that  would  revolt  every  healthy  stomach;  rotten 
eggs,  rats*  tails  and  pdie  of  caterpillars ;  those  he  likes. 
The  noblest,  most  modest  beauty,  with  a  large,  blue, 
languishing  eye,  with  an  innocent  sensitive  soul,  com- 
mands tho  Sultan — until  he  has  won  her.  Another, 
majestic  in  form,  dazzling  in  colour,  flowery  words  on  her 
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lips,  faecdnating  tones  in  her  aweet  Tooce,  s  i 

unly  more  eeduc-tire  is — enjoyed  acd  furgotten. 

thtnt  ftppeajs  a  female  thing,  flippant,  omess, '« 

b>  Xhfb  verge  of   immodesty,   meny  4 

pbrniignomy,  Uttle  beaoty,  a  figure  m 

well  formed ;  this  thing,  when  the  Sultan  eees  it,  t 

■lown  npon  him  with  the  groeevst  flattery :  Grace  so  cUC  ^ 

Toid  one  fignra  hamaine !  .  .  .     And  like  this  opeaiag 

compliment,  ao  all  elee.     Vous  £tes  beancoup  munix,  q«il 


;  qnelqne  cboM 
8  Tares  aont  plaiaants. — JemA 
I  Tnrc.—Je  i      " 


n'appartient  k  nn  Tare; 
d'on  Fran^is.^En  veritu 
charge  d'apprendre  it  viv: 
paa  d'en  faire  qnelqoe  jonr  nn  Fran^aiB, — And  the  thing 
getn  ita  way.  It  langhs  and  scolds,  threatens  and  mocks, 
ogles  and  months,  nntil  the  Sultan,  after  having  changed 
the  whole  iisjM^t  of  the  seraglio  to  please  it,  fnrthar 
(changes  tho  lawH  of  the  realm  and  runs  danger  of  reTolt- 
iiig  the  clergy  and  the  mob  against  him,  if  he  insists  on 
becoming  happy  with  it  after  the  fashion  of  those  others 
who  have  been  so,  according  to  its  own  confession,  in 
its  fatherland.     Was  it  worth  all  this  trouHo? 

Marmontel  begins  his  tale  with  the  obeervatian  that 
great  changes  in  a  state  have  often  arisen  &OBI  petty 
causes  and  leta  tho  Sultan  conclude  with  the  secret  gnes- 
tion  to  himself:  how  is  it  possible  that  a  little  tumed-np 
nose  could  STibrert  the  laws  of  a  kingdom?  We  aie 
ulmost  led  to  believe  that  he  desired  to  illustrate  by 
example  this  observation  and  this  seeming  misrelatiou 
between  oanse  and  effect.  But  such  a  teaching  would 
unqucfltionably  be  too  general,  and  Mannontel  ^scovers 
in  his  preface  that  he  haJ  a  lar  other  and  more  specific 
aim  in  view.  "  I  wished,"  he  says,  "  to  expose  the  folly 
of  those  who  desire  to  bring  a  female  to  complaiaanoe 
liy  force  and  by  looks ;  I  therefore  chose  as  an  example  a 
nultan  and  a  slave  as  the  two  extremes  of  dominion  and 
dependence."  But  Marmontel  must  surely  have  lost  sight 
of  this  intention  during  his  elaboration  of  tho  theme,  for 
nothing  aims  thither,  not  the  sm^lest  forcible  endeavour 
is  seen  on  tho  part  of  the  Sultan.  The  first  insolent 
speeches  spoken  to  him  by  the  gay  Frenchwoman,  reduce 
him  to  the  moat  retioent,  obedient,  complaisant,  yielding, 
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BTibservient  husband,  la  meilleure  pate  de  marif  than 
whom  France  would  scarcely  furnish  a  better.  In  a  word ; 
either  there  is  no  moral  in  this  story  of  Marmonters, 
or  it  is  that  which  I  have  indicated  above  in  the  character 
of  the  Sultan,  the  beetle  after  he  has  roamed  among  all  the 
flowers,  at  last  ends  on  the  dung-heap. 

But  moral  or  no  moral,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  a  dramatic 
poet  whether  a  general  truth  can  be  deduced  or  no  from 
his  fable,  and  Marmonters  story  was  neither  more  nor 
less  fitted  to  be  brought  out  on  the  theatre  on  that  account. 
Eavart  has  done  this,  and  very  happily.  I  counsel  all 
who  desire  to  enrich  the  theatre  from  similar  tales  to 
compare  Favart's  performance  with  Marmonters  original 
matter.  If  they  possess  the  gift  of  deduction,  the  smallest 
change  this  has  suffered  and  had  to  suffer,  will  prove 
instructive,  and  their  feelings  will  lead  them  to  discover 
many  manoeuvres  which  would  have  remained  hidden 
from  mere  speculation  and  which  no  critic  has  as  yet 
generalised  into  rules,  though  it  well  merits  this,  and 
would  often  bring  more  truth  and  life  into  their  plays, 
than  all  the  mechanical  laws  with  which  the  shallow  art 
critic  deals.     .     •     . 

J  will  pause  over  but  one  of  these  changes.  But  first  I 
must  quote  the  judgment  given  by  the  French  themselves 
on  this  play.^  At  first  they  expressed  doubts  against 
MarmonteFs  foundation.  "  Soliman  the  Second,"  they  said, 
"was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  his  century,  the 
Turks  have  no  sultan  whose  memory  they  revere  more 
than  that  of  Soliman;  his  conquests,  his  talents  and 
virtues  made  him  respected  even  by  the  enemies  whom 
he  subjugated.  Now  what  a  miserable  petty  part  does 
Marmontel  cause  him  to  play !  According  to  history 
Eoxelane  was  a  cunning  ambitious  woman,  who,  to  gratify 
her  pride  was  capable  of  the  boldest  blackest  deeds,  who 
knew  how,  by  means  of  wiles  and  false  tenderness,  to  bring 
the  Sultan  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  rage  in  fury  against  his 
own  kindred,  and  stain  his  fame  by  the  execution  of  his 
innocent  self.  And  this  Eoxelane  is,  according  to  Mar- 
montel, a  little  foolish  coquette  like  any  that  flutteis  about 
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Fans,  her  bead  Inll  of  wind  and  a  lieart  rather  good  tlian 
Ind.  Are  such  mnminenea  permifisible  ?  May  a  poet  or  a 
nanatorf  if  we  permit  him  any  amount  of  liberty,  extend 
this  liberty  orer  well-known  characterB?  If  he  may 
chaDge  facta  according  to  his  good-wilL  may  he  then  depict 
a  Lncretia  prostituted  and  a  libertine  Socrates?^ 

Undonbtedly  this  woold  be  going  too  fisir.  I  shoold  not 
like  to  nndertake  the  justification  of  Marmontel ;  I  hare 
^6rther  expressed  my  Tiews  that  characters  mnst  be  more 
V^acred  to  a  poet  than  facts.  For  one  reason,  becanse  if 
characters  are  carefully  obserred  in  so  iisir  as  the  facts  are 
a  consequence  of  the  characters,  they  cannot  of  themselTes 
proTc  very  diTcrse;  while  the  self-same  facts  can  be 
deduced  from  totally  different  characters ;  secondly, 
because  what  is  instructiTe  is  not  contained  in  the  mere 
(facts  but  in  the  rea^nition  that  these  characters  under 
ythese  circumstances  would  and  must  evolTc  these  fads. 
30W  Marmontel  has  reTcrsed  this.  That  there  iras  once 
in  the  seraglio  a  European  slave  who  knew  how  to  raise 
herself  to  be  the  legal  wife  of  the  sultan,  that  is  a  fact. 
The  character  of  this  slave  and  this  sultan  denote  the 
manner  how  this  fact  came  about,  and  as  it  was  possible 
bv  means  of  more  than  one  kind  of  character,  it  is  certainlv 
oyien  to  the  poet,  as  a  poet,  to  choose  which  form  he  wills, 
whether  that  which  history  ratifies  or  any  other,  according 
as  it  be  suited  to  the  moral  intention  he  has  in  his  play. 
Only  if  he  chooses  other  and  even  opposed  characters 
to  the  historical,  he  should  refrain  from  using  historical 
names,  and  rather  credit  totally  unknown  personages 
with  well-known  facts  than  invent  characters  to  well- 
known  personagf-s.  The  one  mode  enlarges  our  knowledge 
or  seems  to  enlarge  it  and  is  thus  agreeable.  The  other 
contradicts  the  knowledge  that  we  already  possess  and  is 
thus  unpleasant.  We  regard  the  facts  as  something 
accident^  as  something  that  may  be  common  to  many 
persons;  the  characters  we  regard  as  something  individual 
and  intrinsic.  The  poet  may  take  any  liberties  he  likes 
with  the  former  so  long  as  he  does  not  put  the  facts  into 
crmtradiction  with  the  characters :  the  characters  he  mav 
place  in  full  light  but  he  may  not  change  them,  the 
smallest  change  seems  to  destroy  their  individuality  and 
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to  substitute  in  their  place  other  persons,  false  persons, 
who  have  usurped  strange  names  and  pretend  to  be  what 
they  are  not. 

No.  84. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me  a  far  more  pardonable  fault  not 
to  give  to  personages  characters  that  history  has  given 
them  than  to  offend  in  these  freely  chosen  characters  in 
the  point  of  intrinsic  truth  or  inKtructiveness.  The  first 
faiQt  can  exist  together  with  genius,  but  not  the  second. 
It  is  permitted  to  genius  not  to  know  a  thousand  things 
that  every  schoolboy  knows.  Not  the  accumulated  stores 
of  his  memory,  but  that  which  he  makes  out  of  himself, 
which  he  brings  forth  out  of  his  own  feelings,  constitute 
his  riches^;  what  he  has  heard  or  read  he  has  either 
forgotten  or  does  not  care  to  know  beyond  the  point 
where  it  suits  his  end.  He  blunders  therefore  now  from 
confidence,  now  from  pride,  now  with,  now  without  inten- 
tion, so  often,  and  so  grossly,  that  we  other  good  people 
cannot  marvel  enough ;  we  stand  still  and  wonder  and  ciy 
out :  "  But  no !  how  could  a  great  man  not  know  better  ? 
How  is  it  possible  he  did  not  remember?  did  he  not  think  ?" 
Oh  let  us  be  silent ;  we  think  that  we  will  humble  him 
and  we  only  make  ourselves  ridiculous.  All  we  know 
better  than  ho  only  proves  that  we  went  to  school  more 
diligently  than  he,  and  that  was  very  needful  to  us  if  we 
were  not  to  turn  out  complete  dunces. 

Marmonters  Soliman  might  for  all  I  cared  have  been 
quite  another  Soliman  and  his  Boxelane  quite  another 
Koxelane  than  history  taught  me:  if  only  I  had  found 
that  though  they  are  not  of  this  real  world  they  could 
have  belonged  to  another  world,  a  world  whose  events 
might  be  connected  in  a  different  order  but  still  connected 
logically  as  they  are  here ;  a  world  in  which  cause  and 
(iffect  may  follow  in  a  different  order  but  yet  follow  to  the 
general  effect  of  good ;  in  short  to  the  world  of  a  genius, 
a  world  that  endeavours  to  copy  in  miniature  the  Highest 
Genius  and  transposes,  exchanges,  reduces,  increases  the 
various  particles  of  the  present  world  in  order  to  form  a 
whole  therefrom  that  should  harmonise  with  his  own  aims 
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for  a  voluptnouB  Dolia,  until  a  thonglitloes  woman  entraps 
him  and  makce  liim  into  a  slave  before  lie  has  onjoy ed  ttio 
dubions  favour  that  until  now  was  the  death  of  his  desires. 
Will  it  not  also  be  so  here?  I  musfc  laugh  at  the  good 
Sultan  and  yet  he  deaervea  my  Binoera  pity'.  If  Elmiro 
and  Delia  lose  everything  after  enjoyment  that  before 
charmed  him,  what  will  Eoxelane  retain  after  this  critical 
moment?  Eight  days  ai'ter  her  coronation  -will  he  hold 
it  worth  while  to  have  made  this  sacrifice  to  her?  1 
greatly  fear  that  after  tho  very  first  day  he  will  see  in  hie 
wedded  Sultana  nothing  save  her  confident  impudence 
and  her  turned-up  nose.  It  seems  to  me  I  hear  him 
exclaim  :  By  Mahomet  1  where  have  my  eyes  been  ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  these  contradictions 
that  make  Soliman's  character  so  contemptible  and  TOcaitv- 
need  prove  that  such  a  character  could  not  exist.     There  j 
are  enongh  people  who  combine  yet  more  contemptible  / 
contradictions.     But  on  this  very  account  they  must  not '   , 
bo  Bubjectfi  for  poetical  imitation.      They  are   beneath 
poetrj',  for  they  lack  instructive  qualities ;  imleBB  indeed      ' 
wo  employed  their  very  contradictions,  and  their  absurd  or    ■ 
nnhappy  consequences  as  iustnictive  elements,  but  this  whs, 
evidently  not  Marmontel's  design  in  his  Soliman.     Now  S.  . 
character  in  which  the  instructive  is  lacking,  lacks  purpoRp*' 

To  act  with  a  purpose  is  what  raises  man  above  tho 
brutes,  to  invent  with  a  purpose,  to  imitate  with  a  pur- 
pose, is  that  which  distiuguishea  genius  from  tho  petty 
artists  who  only  invent  to  invent,  imitate  to  imitate. 
They  are  content  with  the  small  enjoyment  that  is  con- 
nected with  their  use  of  these  means,  and  they  make 
these  means  to  be  their  whole  purpose  and  demand  that 
wo  also  are  to  bo  satisfied  with  this  lesser  enjoyment, 
which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of  their  cunning 
]>ut  purposelosB  use  of  their  means.  It  is  true  that  genius 
hegins  to  learn  from  such  miaorable  imitations ;  they  are 
its  preliminary  studies.  It  also  employs  them  in  largt^r 
works  for  amplification  and  to  give  resting-places  to  oiir 
warmer  sympathy,  but  with  the  construction  and  elabora- 
tion of  its  chief  personages  it  combines  larger  and  wider 
bitentions ;  the  intention  to  instruct  us  what  wo  should 
0  or  avoid;  the  iotention  to  make  us  acquainted  with  tT 
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actual  ohamoteristics  of  good  and  bad,  fitting  and  abBurd. 
It  also  designs  to  show  as  tbe  good  in  all  tJieir  combina' 
tions  and  results  etill  good  aud  happy  even  in  misery; 
the  bad  as  revolting  and  unhappy  even  in  happinoBs. 
When  its  plot  admits  of  no  such  immediate  imitation,  no 
Haob  unquestionable  watmng,  genius  still  aims  at  working 
upon  our  powers  of  desire  and  abhorrence  with  object* 
that  deserve  these  feelings,  and  ever  Btrives  to  show  the« 
objeots  in  their  true  li;rht,  in  order  that  no  false  light 
may  mislead  us  us  to  what  we  should  desire,  vhat  we 
should  abhor. 

Now  what  of  all  this  exists  in  the  charaotera  of  Soli- 
man  and  Boselaue  ?  As  I  have  said ;  nothing.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  contrary.  A  couple  of  persons 
whom  wo  ought  to  despite,  of  which  one  should  fill  oi 
with  disgttst  and  the  other  with  anger;  a  blunted 
seneualiBt,  a  prostitute,  are  painted  in  the  moat  seductive 
and  attractive  colours,  so  that  I  should  not  wonder  if 
many  a  husband  held  himself  justified  in  being  weary  of 
his  legitimate,  lovely  and  amiable  wife  because  she  was 
an  Elmire  and  no  Roxelane. 


No.  :t5. 

I  have  once  before,  elaowhore,  drawn  the  distinctioc 
that  exists  between  the  action  in  an  ^Bopian  fable 
Mid  a  drama.  What  is  valid  for  the  former,  is  valid  for 
Bvery  moral  tale  that  intends  to  brinp;  a  general  moral 
asiom  before  our  contemplation.  We  are  satisfiect  if  this 
iuteutton  is  fullilled  and  it  is  the  same  to  us  whether  this 
is  so  by  means  of  a  complete  action  that  is  in  itself  ii 
rounded  whole,  or  no.  The  poet  m^  conclude  wherever  ho 
wills  as  soon  as  ho  sees  his  goal.  It  does  not  concern  him 
what  interest  we  may  take  in  the  persons  through  whom 
he  works  out  his  intention ;  ho  does  not  want  to  interest 

I  but, to  instruct  us,  he  has  to  do  with  our  reason,  not  wit]i 
ur  teart,  this  latter  may  or  may  not  be  satisfied  so  long 
,s  the  other  is  illumined.     Now  the  drama  on  theoontt^jy 

I  makes  no  claim  npon  a  single  dofiiiitfl  axiom  Mowing  out  oi 
it«  story.     It  aims  at  tho  passions  which  the  course  and 
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events  of  its  fable  arouse  and  treat,  or  it  aims  at  th( 
pleasure  accoi-ded  by  a  tmo  and  Tivid  delineation  i 
characters  and  habits.  Both  roqnirc  a  certain  integrity  otm 
Bctioa,  a  certain  barmonious  end  whicb  wo  do  not  miss  ii 
the  moral  tale  because  our  attention  is  solely  directed  t 
the  general  axiom  of  whose  especial  application  the  eta 
affords  such  an  obvious  instance. 


tNo.  36. 
Iiet  na  instance  the  Matron  of  Ephesua.    This  acrid  fable* 
■well  known,  it  is  unquestionably  the  bitterest  satire  that 
was  ever  made  on  female  frivolity.     It  baa  been  recounted 
a  thousand  times  after  Fetronius,  and  since  it  pleased  even 
in  the  worst  copy,  it  waa  thoiight  that  the  subject  must 
be  an  equally  happy  one   for  the  stage.     Houdar  de  la 
Motte  and  others  made  the  attempt,  but  I  appeal  to  all 
good  taste   as    to    the   resultB   of  these  attempts.     Tho 
character  of  the  matron  in  the  story  provokes  a  not  un- 
pleasant sarcastic  smile  at  the  audacity  of  wedded  love ;    ' 
in   the  drama  this  becomes  repulsive,  horrible.     In  the  I 
drama  the  soldier's  perauasiona   do  not  seem  nearly  boV 
subtle,  importunate,  triumphant,  as  in  the  atory.  i 

In  tbe  story  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  sensitive  little 
woman  who  L,  really  in  earnest  in  her  grief,  but  sucoumba 
to  temptation  and  to  her  temperament,  her  weakneaa 
seems  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  we  therefore  conceive  no 
especial  hatred  towards  her,  we  deem  that  what  she  does, 
nearly  every  woman  would  have  done.  Even  her  sugges- 
tion to  save  her  living  lover  by  means  of  her  dead 
husband  we  think  we  can  forgive  her  because  of  its 
ingenuity  and  presence  of  mind ;  or  rather  its  very 
ingenuity  leads  us  to  imagine  that  tbia  suggestion  may 
have  been  appended  by  the  malicious  narrator  who  desired 
to  end  his  talo  with  some  right  poisonous  sting.  Now  in 
the  drama  we  cannot  harbour  this  auggeation ;  what  wo 
bear  has  happened  in  the  story, we  boo  really  occur;  what 
we  would  doubt  of  in  the  story,  in  tbe  drama  the  evi- 
lence  of  our  own  eyes  settles  incontrovertibly.  Tba jj 
e  possibility  of  such  an  action  diverted  us ;  its  reality 
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ehowa  it  in  all  its  atrocity ;  the  sug^estio 
fancy,  the  eKeoution  revolts  onr  feeliags,  wb  tnra  oar 
bucks  to  the  stage  and  axy  with  the  Lykas  of  Petrraiiit 
without  being  in  Lykas's  peculiar  position :  "  Si  jnstai 
Imperator  fniseet,  debuit  patris  famiiite  corpns  in  moni- 
luODtom  refeire,  mulierem  adfigere  enici."  And  she  Beemi 
to  us  the  more  to  deserve  this  punishment,  the  Less  art  thi 
poet  has  expended  on  her  seduction,  for  we  do  not  then 
condemn  in  her  weak  woman  in  general,  but  an  especiaU; 
volatile,  worthless  female  in  particular.  In  short,  in  onkr 
happily  to  bring  Fetronius's  fable  on  the  stage  it  shonU 
preserve  its  end  and  yet  not  preserve  it ;  the  matron  shoold 
g9  as  fiu  and  yet  not  aA  far.  The  explanation  of  Hm 
another  time. 

On  the  thirty-eighth  evening  'Merope'  lay  IL  ds 
Voltaire  was  performed. 

Voltaire  .composed  this  tragedy  at  the  instigation  of 
3Iaffei's  -  Merope,'  probably  in  the  year  1737,  probably  at 
Cirey  when  with  his  Urania,  the  Marquise  du  Gh&telet. 
FoFT  already  in  January  1 7S3  the  US.  was  at  Paris  in  the 
bands  of  Father  Bmmoy,  who  as  a  Jesuit  and  the  anthoi 
of  the  Theatre  des  Grecs  was  the  most  fitted  to  awaken 
interest  in  its  favour  and  to  prepare  the  metropolis  to 
receive  it  with  due  respect.  Brumoy  showed  the  MS.  to 
the  author's  fiiends,  and  among  otheis  he  sent  it  to  old 
Father  Toumemine,  who  greatly  flattered  at  being  con- 
sulted by  his  dear  son  Voltaire,  concerning  a  tragedy  and 
a  matter  about  which  he  did  not  understand  much,  wrote 
a  letter  full  of  praise  of  it,  which  was  then  printed  in 
the  prefaee  of  the  play  and  serves  as  a  lesson  and  a  warn- 
ing to  all  officious  art  critics.  He  calls  the  play  one  of 
the  most  perfect  tragedies,  a  very  model,  and  we  may  con- 
sequently now  make  ourselves  quite  happy  that  the  play 
of  Euripides  on  the  same  theme  has  been  lost,  or  rathN 
it  is  no  longer  lost  for  Voltaire  has  restored  it. 

Now  greatly  though  all  this  should  have  pacified 
Voltaire,  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  hurry  himself  with  its 
representation,  which  only  took  place  in  1743.  He  earned 
all  the  full  fruits  he  could  have  anticipated  from  his 
statesmanlike  procrastination,     '  Merope '  met  with  extras 

"inary  success  and  the  pit  shoved  an  honour  to  the  poet 
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of  which,  up  till  thftt  time  there  had  boen  no  instance.     Hr 
IB  tme  that  the  great  ComeilLe  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  his  chair  on  the  stage  was  always  left  unocQiipied 
evea  when  the  crowd  waa  very  great  and  when  he  camo 
every  one  rose  up,  a  distinction  which  in  France  is  onlj' 
shown  to  princes   of    the    royal    blood.     Comeille   was 
regarded  as  at  horae  in  the  theatre  and  when  the  master  of 
the  house  appears,  what  more  becoming  than  that  his 
guests  show  their  deference?     But  quite  other  honours 
were  reBorred  for  Voltaire  j  the  pit  was  anxious  to  know 
in  person  the  man  they  bo  gi'oatly  admired  and,  therefore, 
when  the  play  was  over,  they  desired  to  see  him,  and  called 
and  exclaimed  and  clamoured  until  M.  de  Voltaire  had  to 
come  out  and  allow  himself  to  be  gaped  at  and  clapped. 
I  know  not  which  of  the  two  most  perplexed  me,  the, 
childish  cariosity  of  the  public  or  the  vain  complaisaiice\ 
of  the  poet.     How  do  people  think  that  a  poet  looks  ?     Not  \ 
like  other  mortals  ?     And  how  weak  must  be  the  imprca-  \ 
sion  made  by  his  work  if  in  the  end  one  desires  nothing    \ 
more  ardently  than  to  see  the  fiice  of  its  maker.     The     \ 
true  masterpiece,  so  it  seems  to  me,  fills  us  bo  entirely     I 
with  itself  that  we  forget  ite  author  over  his  work,  that  wa 
do  not  regard  it  as  the  production  of  a  simple  being  but      J 
as  the  work  of  general  nature.     Young  saya  of  the  sun 
that  it  would  have  been  a  sin  in  the  heathens  not  to  pray 
to  it.     If  there  is  sense  in  this  hyperbole,  it  is  this ;  the 
glory,  the  majesty  of  the  sun  is  so  great,  so  imposing,  that 
savage  man  can  be  pardoned,  nay  that  it  is  natural,  that 
he  can  conceive  of  no  greater  glory,  no  higher  Diajesty  of 
which  this  ia  but  the  reflexion,  if  he  bo  lose  himself  in 
his  a^iiration  of  the  sun  as  not  to  consider  its  Creator. 
'I  inclSe  to  believe  that  the  real  reason  why  we  know  so^ 
littleSf   the  person  and  the  life   of  Homer  is  to  he\ 
souglMin  the  excellence  of  his  poems.     We  stand  asto-    \ 
nishe^Before  the  broad  rushing  river  and  do  not  think 
of  its  sMJce  in  the  distant  mountains.     We  do  not  want     I 
to  knoi^twe  are  more  content  to  forget  that  Homer  the     I 
schoolniaater  in  Smyrna,  Homer  the  bhnd  beggar,  is  the 
same  Homer  who  so  delights  us  in  his  works,     He  leads     | 
us  among  gods  and  heroca  and  we  must  feel  great  ennui  in     i 
this  society  if  wo  want  to  look  round  aud  inquire  after  tha 
porter  who  has  admitted  us.     The  dccogtian.  ni»a\,\«i  ■s«sc^ 
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ulight,  we  muBt  feel  little  nature  and  much  art  if  wb  are 
fio  curiouB  concerning  theartiat.  80  little  flattering  there- 
fore to  a  man  of  genius  is  the  desire  of  the  public  to  know 
him  by  sight.  What  advantage  has  he  before  any  chance 
marmot  Trtiich  the  pablio  is  just  as  eager  to  behold  ?  Yet 
the  vanity  <jf  the  French  poets  si^etua  to  have  been  satis- 
fied. For  when  the  Parisian  pit  saw  how  easily  a  Voltaire 
was  to  be  tempted  into  this  trap,  how  tame  and  pliant 
snoh  a  man  became  under  doubtful  caresses,  it  often 
repeated  this  amusement,  and  rarely  was  a  new  play  per- 
formed afterwards,  whose  author  was  not  likewise  called 
out  and  who  came  out  quite  willingly.  From  Voltaire  to 
Marmootel,  and  from  Marmontel  deep  "down  to  L'ordier, 
nearly  all  have  stood  in  this  pillory.  How  many  a  poor 
contemptible  face  must  have  been  among  them  !  At  lost 
the  farce  went  so  far  that  the  more  soiious  among  the 
nation  grew  annoyed.  PoHchioello's  happy  thought  ia 
well  known.  And  recently  a  young  poet  had  the  courage 
to  let  the  pit  call  in  vain.  He  would  not  appear.  His 
play  was  mediocre,  but  his  behaviour  the  more  to  be 
admii'ed  and  praised.  I  would  rather  have  aided  in 
abolishing  such  on  abase  by  my  example,  than  have 
occasioned  it  by  ten  '  Meropes. 

No.  37. 

I  have  said  that  Voltaire's  '  Merope '  was  instigated  by 

Maffei'e.  But  instigated  is  perhaps  saying  too  little  for 
it  has  arisen  thence ;  fable,  plan  and  manner  belong  to 
Maffei,  without  his  aid  Voltaire  would  not  have  written  a 
'  Merope '  or  certainly  a  very  different  one. 

Therefore  to  judge  the  Frenchman's  copy  correctly  we 
must  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Italian  original, 
and  to  value  the  latter's  poetical  merits  we  must  first  of 
all  cast  a  glance  over  tie  historical  facts  on  which  he 
founded  his  fable. 

Mafiei  himself  thus  condenses  these  facta  in  the  preface 
to  hia  play ;  "  Pausanias  relates  how  after  the  conquest  of 
Troy  the  Heraklidie,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  Heroules, 
settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  how  the  territory  of 
Messina  fell  by  lot  to  Kresphontea.    Kresphontea's  wifu 
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was  named  Merope.  Now  Kresphontes  showed  himself 
too  indulgent  to  his  people  and  he  and  his  sons  were 
murdered  by  the  nobles  of  his  realm,  all  excepting  the 
youngest,  named  -ffipytus  who  was  being  educated  at  a 
distance  among  his  mother's  relations.  This  youngest 
son  when  he  was  grown  up  reconquered  the  paternal 
kingdom  by  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians  and  Dorians  and 
revenged  his  father's  death  upon  the  murderers.  Apol- 
lodorus  relates  how  after  Kresphontes  and  his  two  sons 
had  been  murdered,  Polyphontes,  likewise  a  Heraklide, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  throne  and  forced  Merope  to 
be  his  wife  and  how  the  third  son  whom  the  mother  had 
safely  concealed,  afterwards  killed  the  tyrant  and  regained 
the  throne.  Hyginus  relates  that  Merope  nearly  killed 
her  son  unwittingly,  bat  that  she  was  hindered  in  time  by 
an  old  servant  who  revealed  to  her  that  he  whom  she 
deemed  the  murderer  of  her  son,  was  her  son  himself,  and 
that  this  now  recognised  son  had  on  the  occasion  of  a  sacri- 
fice been  enabled  to  slay  Polyphontes.  Hyginus  however 
names  this  son  Telephontes  and  not  -^pytus." 

It  would  be  astonishing  if  such  a  story,  containing  such 
peculiar  reverses  of  fortune  and  recognitions  had  not  been 
already  treated  by  the  ancient  tragedians.  And  was  it 
not  ?  Aristotle  in  his  *  Poetics '  mentions  a  Kresphontes 
in  whom  Merope  recognises  her  son  just  at  the  moment 
when  she  is  about  to  kill  his  presumed  assassin.  Plutarch 
in  his  second  treatise  on  *  Eating  of  Flesh '  beyond  doubt 
refers  to  this  very  play  ^  when  he  recalls  the  tumult  into 
which  the  whole  theatre  is  aroused  when  Merope  lifts  the 
axe  against  her  son  and  the  fear  that  seizes  each  spectator 
lest  the  stroke  should  fall  before  the  old  servant  arrives. 
Aristotle  refers  to  this  Kresphontes  without  the  name  of 
an  author,  but  as  in  Cicero  and  other  classics  we  find 
reference  to  a  Kresphontes  of  Euripides,  he  can  scarcely 
have  meant  any  other  work  than  this. 

Father   Toumemine  says   in  the  above-named  letter: 

>  Aesuming  this  (as  we  may  surely  assume  with  certainty,  because 
it  was  not  usual  with  the  ancient  poets,  nor  permitted,  to  steal  ono 
from  another)  tho  piissa^e  in  Plutarch  must  be  a  fragment  from  Euri- 
pides. JoHhua  Barnes  has  not  included  it,  but  another  editor  of  the 
poet  might  do  so. 
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"  Aristotle,  this  'wise  lefp^l^tor  of  the  stage,  has  placed 
the  fablo  of  Metope  in  the  first  rank  uf  tragic  fablee  (a 
miscesujetaupreniier  rang  dee  sujetatragiqueH), Euripides 
treated  it,  aud  Aristotio  remarks  that  as  ol'ten  oa  the 
"■Kreaphoiites'of  Euripides  was  represented  on  the  stage  of 
witty  Athens,  this  tragic  masterpiece  moved,  delighted  ' 
and  touched  in  a  moat  extraordinary  way  a  public  i 
greatly  spoilt  by  masterpieces ;"  pretty  pLraats,  but  they 
do  not  contain  much  truth  !  The  father  was  in  error  on  ' 
two  points.  He  confused  Aristotle  with  Plutarch,  and 
he  did  not  rightly  understand  Aristotle.  The  first  error 
is  a  trifle,  the  second  merits  the  trouble  of  saving  a  few 
words  because  many  have  equally  misunderstood  Aristotle. 
The  matter  lies  as  follows :  Aristotle  examines  ia  the 
14th  chapter  of  his  PoetioB  by  what  means  fear  and  pity 
are  aroused.  All  events,  he  says,  must  occur  either 
between  friends  or  enemies,  or  between  indifferent  persons. 
When  an  enemy  kills  his  enemy  neither  the  attadt  nor 
the  eKecution  of  the  deed  awaken  other  pity  than  that 
common  feeling  which  is  connected  in  general  with  pain 
and  destruction.  The  same  is  true  of  indifferent  persona,  i 
Consequently  tragical  events  niuBt  occur  between  friends, 
a  brother  mwst  kill,  or  wish  to  kill,  hia  brother,  a  son  his 
father,  a  mother  a  sun,  or  a  son  a.  mother,  or  else  desire  to 
ill-treat  them  in  a  painful  way.  This  may  occur  with  or 
without  intention  or  knowledge,  and  since  tbe  deed  must 
he  either  conBummated  or  not,  four  kiuda  of  events  arise 
which  more  or  less  expreaa  the  intentions  of  tragedy. 
The  first,  when  the  action  is  undertaken  with  tho  ftiU 
knowledge  of  the  personages  concerned,  and  towards  whom 
it  is  to  ho  perpetrated,  hut  not  carried  out.  The  second, 
when  it  ia  purpoKely  undertaken  and  actually  carried  out. 
The  third,  when  the  deed  ia  undertaken  and  carried  out 
without  tho  knowledge  of  its  object,  and  the  perpetrator 
recognises  too  late  the  object  on  whom  it  ia  perpetrated. 
Tho  fourth  when  the  deed,  undertaken  in  ignorance,  is 
not  carried  out,  because  the  persons  involved  have  recog- 
nised each  other  in  time.  Of  these  four  classes  Aristotle 
gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  since  he  quotes  the 
action  of  Merope  in  '  Kresphontes,'  as  an  example  thereof, 
Toumemine  and  others  have  accepted  thie  as  if  he  had 
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-tins  declared  this  fable  to  be  tlio  most  perfect  IvUnl  foi3 
tragedy. 

While  in  reality  AriBtotle  Bays,  sliortly  liefoi-e,  that  a 
p;ood  tragical  fable  must  not  end  happily  but  uohapiiily. 
How  can  these  two  statements  exist  together?  It  in  ti> 
end  unhappily ;  and  yet  the  events  which,  in  aocotdttncL- 
with  this  clasaifi  cation  are  preferred  to  all  other  tragical 
events,  end  happily.  Does  not  the  great  critic  openl;)- 
contradict  himself? 

Viotorina,  says  Dacier,  was  the  only  peiBon  who  per- 
i;cived  this  difficulty,  but  since  he  did  not  understand 
what  Aristotle  really  meant  in  his  fourteenth  chapter,  hc' 
did  not  even  try  to  OTeicome  the  difficulty,  Aristotle, 
says  Dacior,  is  not  speaking  of  fable  in  general,  but 
only  wants  to  teach  how  the  poet  should  treat  traffioal 
events  without  changing  the  essential  that  history  relates 
of  them ;  and  which  of  these  kinds  is  the  best.  When, 
for  instance,  the  murder  of  Klytemnestra  by  Oreates  is  in 
be  the  subject  of  the  play,  there  are  according  to  Aristotle* 
four  ways  of  working  this  material,  either  as  an  j>cour- 
I'ence  of  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  class;  the  poet 
must  only  consider  which  is  the  best  and  most  suited.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  murder  is  treated  as  an  event  of  tlie 
first  class  because  according  to  history  it  really  took  place. 
and  muet  take  place  through  Orestes,  Nor  according  to  the 
second,  because  this  is  too  horrible.  Nor  according  to  tho 
fourth,  because  thus  Elytemuestra  would  be  saved,  and  she 
must  on  no  account  be  saved.     Consc{[uently  only  the  third 


The  third!  but  Aristotle  gives  the  preference  to  the 
fourth  and  not  only  in  individual  cases  and  according  to 
circumstances,  but  in  general.  The  worthy  Dacier  ofteu 
acts  thus,  Aristotle  remains  in  the  right  with  him,  not 
because  he  is  in  the  right,  but  because  he  is  Aristotle. 
While  thus  deeming  that  he  ia  covering  soraeof  his  faults 
ho  makes  him  commit  far  worse  ones.  Now  if  an  oppo- 
nent should  Lave  the  prudence  to  attack  the  latter  ins' 
of  the  former,  then  it  is  all  over  with  the  infallibilit 
his  classical  author  about  whidi  he  cares  more  than  a 
truth.  If  so  much  depends  on  coincidence  with  history 
if  the  poet  may  soften  but  not  wholly  change  well-know: 
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iDCidotitfl,  ^U  tb.erc  not  he  some  among  tliem  that  muBt 
of  necessity  be  treated  according  to  the  first  or  Becond 
class?  KlytemueatTa's  mnrder  ought  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  for  Orestes  has  committed  it  knowingly 
and  designedly ;  but  the  poet  may  choose  the  third 
because  it  is  more  tragical  and  does  not  totally  contradiot 
history.  Well,  so  be  it :  but  how  about  Medea  who 
murders  her  children?  What  other  plan  but  the  second  , 
can  the  poet  pursue  here?  For  she  must  murder  them 
and  murder  them  designedly,  both  oircumstances  are 
equally  historjcal.  Then  what  order  of  precedence  can 
there  be  among  these  categories?  The  one  that  is  the 
most  excellent  in  one  case  cannot  be  thought  of  in 
another.  Or  to  press  Daoier  yet  harder,  let  us  make  the 
application  not  to  historical,  but  to  fiutitious  events. 
Granted  that  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra  belonged  to  the 
latter  category  and  it  had  been  open  to  the  poet  to  perpe- 
trate it  or  not,  to  perpetrate  it  with  knowledge  or  without. 
AVhich  mode  would  be  have  had  to  employ  in  order  to 
make  of  it  the  most  perfect  tragedy  possible?  Dacier 
himeolf  says  the  fourth,  for  if  he  had  preferred  the  third 
it  would  only  have  arisen  from  regard  for  history.  The 
fourth  therefore  ?  The  one  therefore  which  ends  happily  ? 
But  the  beat  tragedies,  says  Aristotle,  who  accords  prefer- 
ence to  this  fourth  plan,  are  those  which  end  unhappily? 
And  this  is  just  the  contradiction  which  Dacier  sought 
to  remove.  Has  he  removed  it  ?  He  has  rather  con- 
firmed it. 

No.  38. 
Kor  am  I  singular  in  regarding  Dacier'a  exposition 
as  inadequate.  The  German  translator  of  Aristotle's 
'  Poetics  '  has  found  it  equally  unsatisfactory.'  He  gives 
his  reasons  against  it,  that  do  not  actually  contradiot 
Dacier's  evasions  but  yet  seem  to  him  quite  Bufecient 
to  abandon  the  defence  of  his  author  and  attempt  a  new 
venture  to  save  something  which  is  not  to  be  saved. 
"Heave  it  to  a  deeper  comprehension  to  remove  these 
difBculties,  I  can  find  no  light  towards  their  explanation, 
and  it  seems  to  me  only  probable  that  our  philosopher 
'  Herr  Curtius,  p.  214.  ' 
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did  not  think  througli   this   ohaptur  with    his   wonted 
cave." 

1  must  confeBB  that  this  seems  to  mo  highly  improbable. 
AriBtotla  is  not  often  guilty  of  a  ])alpable  contradiction, 
Whei-e  I  would  eeem  to  find  one  in  snch  a  man,  I  prefer 
rather  to  mistrust  my  own  rea.Bon.  I  redonble  my  atten- 
tion, I  re-read  the  pasaage  ten  timeB,  and  do  not  think  that 
he  contradicts  himself  before  I  perceive  from  the  entire 
connexion  of  his  system  how  and  why  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  this  contradiction.  If  I  find  nothing  that  could  bo 
betray  him,  that  muBt,  bo  to  speak,  make  thie  contra- 
diction inevitable,  then  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction.  Else  it  would  certainly  have 
occuned  first  to  the  author  who  had  to  think  over  liit„j 
matter  so  often,  and  not  to  me,  the  unpractised  readeS' 
who  has  takon  him  up  for  instruction.  I  therefore  pause; 
retrace  the  thread  of  his  ideas,  ponder  every  word,  and 
repeat  to  myself  again  and  again :  Aristotle  can  err  and 
lias  often  erred,  but  that  he  should  here  insist  on  some- 
thing which  on  the  next  page  be  contradifils,  that  Aristotle 
cannot  do.     Then  at  length  light  will  come. 

But  without  further  circumlocution,  here  is  the  explft«l 
nation  of  which  Herr  Curtius  despaired.  NeverthelesB  X 
make  no  claim  to  the  honour  of  a  deeper  comprehenBion, 
I  am  contented  with  the  honour  of  evincing  more 
modesty  towards  a  philoBopher  like  Aristotle. 

Now  Aristotle  commends  nothing  moiB  to  the  tragic 
poet  than  a  good  conception  of  his  fable,  and  he  has 
t-ndeavoured  to  render  this  easy  to  him  by  ' 
subtle  remarks,  For  it  is  the  fable  that  principall; 
makes  a  poet ;  ton  will  succeed  in  representing  customs, 
reflexions,  expressions  for  one  who  is  excellent  and  blame- 
tess  in  this,  lie  declares  a  fable  to  be  an  imitation  of  an 
action,  irpaiiui^,  and  an  action  by  a  combination  of  events 
IB  oTjL'flto-i!  TTpayiLiiToiv.  The  action  is  the  whole,  the  events 
are  the  parts  of  this  whole,  aJid  as  the  goodness  of  any 
whole  rests  on  the  goodness  and  connexion  of  its  several 
parts,  so  also  tragic^  action  is  more  or  less  perfect,  accord- 
ing as  the  events  of  which  it  is  composed  separately  and 
collectively  coincide  with  the  intentions  of  the  tragedy, 
Aii^oile  classes  the  events  that  cat'  take  place  in  a  tragi)''' 
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I  action  under  three  mains  h&a<lt< ;  change  of  circmnataooes, 

H  irc/HTTtTtia ;  recognition,  afayvi:>pii7ii.6's ;  and  SU&eriDg,  Trd6tK. 

I  What  he  moana  \iy  the  two  first  the  names  sufliciently 

I  reveal.       TJndei'  tne  third  he  comprehends  all  that  can 

I  occur  of  a  pniufnl  and  deBtructivo  nature  to  the  aoti:ag 

B  peraouages ;    death,   wonnds,    martyrdom    and    so    forth. 

I  Change  of  circumetancea  and  recognition  aro  that  hy  'whioh 

B  the  more  intricate  fahlo,  itvdoi;  vtnktyfLtnK,  is  di»tiiig;aifihed 

B  irom  the  eintple,  oTrXovs.     They  are  therefore  no  essential 

■  part  of  the  fable,  they  only  make  the  action  more  varied 
B  and  hence  more  interesting  and  beautiful,  but  an  action 
B  can  have  i\a  full  unity,  completion  and  greatness  vrithout 
B  them.  But  without  the  third  we  can  conceive  of  no 
B  tragical  action;  every  tragedy  must  have  some  form  of 
B  Buffering,  jraflij,  be  its  fable  simple  or  involved,  for  herein 
B  lies  the  actual  intention  of  tragedy,  to  awaken  fear  and 
B  pity,  while  not  every  change  of  outward  ciroumstances, 
B  not  every  recognition,  but  only  certain  forma  of  these  attain 
B  this  end,  and  other  forms  are  rather  disadvantageous 
B  than  profitable.  While  therefore  Aristotle  regards  and 
I  Giamines  separately  the  various  parts  of  tragical  action 
I  that  he  has  brought  under  tl^se  three  main  divisions, 
I  eiplaining  what  are  the  l)est, outward  changes,  the  best 
■O-  recognition,  the  best  treatmeni  of  suffering,  he  finds  in 
I  regard  to  the  former  that  such  changes  of  lortune  are  the 

■  best  and  most  capable  of  awakening  and  stimulating  pity 
I  and  fear,  which  change  from  better  to  worse.  In  regard 
I  to  the  latter  division  he  finds  that  the  best  treatment  of 
I  suffering  in  the  same  sense  is  when  the  persons  whom 
B  ■  eufi'ering  threatens,  do  not  know  each  other  or  only  recog- 
B  nise  each  other  at  the  moment  when  this  suffering  is  to 
I  become  reality  and  it  is  therefore  stayed. 

I  And  this  is  called  a  contradiction?    I  do  not  under- 

■  uland  where  can  bo  the  thoughts  of  him  who  finds  the 
Mt  least  contradiction  here.  The  philosopher  speaks  of 
W  various  parts  ;  why  must  that  which  he  maintains  of  one 
}  of  these  parts  of  necessity  apply  to  the  others  ?  Is  tie 
I  possible  perfection  of  the  one  also  the  perfection  of  the 
I  other?  Or  is  the  perfection  of  a  part  also  the  perfection 
\  of  the  whole  ?  If  change  of  circumstances  and  that  ■which 
I  Aristotle  includes    under  the   word    suffering,   are   two 
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different  things,  ae  they  are  indeed,  why  should  not  some- 
thing quite  different  bo  said  of  them  7  Or  is  it  iiaposBible 
that  a  whole  should  have  parts  of  opposed  characteristics  ? 
"Where  does  Aristotle  say  that  the  test  tragedy  ia  nothing 
but  a  representation  of  changes  of  fortunes  from  pro- 
Bperity  to  adversity  ?  Or  where  does  he  say  that  the  beat 
tragedy  results  froni  npthing  but  the  recognition  of  him 
on  whom  a  fearful  and  unnatural  deed  was  to  have  been 
committed?  He  aays  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  of 
tragedy  generally,  but  each  of  these  things  of  an  especial 
part  that  more  or  leas  concerns  the  end,  whioh  may 
or  may  not  have  influence.  Change  of  fortune  may 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  even  if  it  continues 
thus  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  it  does  not  therefore  con- 
stitute its  end.  For  example,  the  change  of  fortune  in 
'CEdipus'  that  evinces  itself  already  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  act,  but  to  whioh  varioUB  sufferings,  jrtift;,  are  added 
and  with  which  the  play  really  concludes.  In  the  same 
manner  suffering  can  attain  its  acoomplishnient  in  the 
play  and  at  the  same  moment  be  thwarted  by  recognition, 
80  that  by  means  of  this  recognition  the  play  is  far  from 
concluded,  as  in  the  second '  Ijthigenia '  of  Euripides  whero 
Orestes  is  already  recognised  in  the  fourth  act  by  bis 
sister  who  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  him.  And  how 
perfectly  such  tragical  changes  of  fortune  can  be  combined 
with  tragical  treatment  of  Buffering  in  one  and  the  samo 
fable,  can  be  shown  in  'Merope'  itself.  It  contains  the 
latter  bat  what  hinders  it  frorn  having  the  former  also,  i£ 
for  instance  Merope,  when  she  recognises  her  son  und* 
the  dagger  in  her  eagerness  to  defend  him  from  Pol] 
phontes,  contributes  to  her  own  or  to  her  loved 
destruction?  "Why  should  not  this  play  close  as  well 
with  the  destruction  of  the  mother  as  with  that  of  the 
tyrant  ?  Why  should  it  not  bo  open  to  the  poet  to  raise 
to  the  highest  point  our  pity  for  a  tender  mother  and 
allow  her  to  be  unfortunate  through  her  teDdemess  ?  Or 
why  should  it  not  be  permiBsible  to  let  the  son  whom  a 
pious  vengeance  has  torn  from  his  mother,  succumb  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  tyrant?  Would  not  such  a  'Meiope'  in 
both  cases  combine  those  two  characteristics  of  the  best  tr** 
gedy,  in  which  the  critic  has  been  found  so  contradictory ! 
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I  perceive  very  well  what  caused  the  iii i sunders  tanding. 
It  w&B  not  easy  to  imagine  a  change  of  fortune  from  better 
to  worse  without  sufi'cring,  or  sufl'ering  that  has  been 
obviated  by  recognition  othorwiFe  than  connected  with 
change  of  fortune.  Yet  each  can  eqiuUy  be  without  the  ' 
other,  not  to  mention  that  both  need  not  touch  the  same 
person,  and  cygu  if  it  touches  the  same  person,  that  both 
may  nXtt  occur  at  the  same  time,  bat  one  follows  the 
other,  and  one  can  be  caused  by  the  other.  Without  con- 
sidering this,  people  have  only  thought  of  those  instances 
and  fables,  in  which  both  parts  either  harmonise  or  in 
whii'h  one  of  necessity  excludes  the  other.  That  such 
exist,  is  unquestionable.  But  is  the  art  critic  to  be 
censured  because  he  composes  hia  rules  in  the  most  general  , 
manner,  without  considering  the  cases  in  which  hia 
general  rules  come  into  oollision  and  one  perfection  must 
lie  sacrificed  to  another  ?  Does  such  a  collision  of  necessity 
bring  him  into  contradiction  with  himself?  He  says: 
This  part  of  the  fable,  if  it  is  to  have  its  perfection,  must. 
be  of  such  and  such  a  constitution,  that  part  of  another,  a 
third  again  of  another.  But  where  has  he  said  that  every 
fable  must  of  necessity  have  all  these  parts?  Enough  for 
him  that  there  are  &b1e8  that  could  have  them  all.  If 
your  fable  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  happy  ones ; 
if  it  only  admits  of  the  best  chanpcB  of  fortune,  the  best 
■  treatment  of  suffering,  then  examine  with  which  of  the 
two  you  would  succeed  best  as  a  whole,  and  choose.  That 
isaUI 

Ko.  39. 

Finally  Aristotle  may  or  may  not  have  contradicted 
himself;  Toumemine  may  have  understood  him  rightly  or 
no  J  the  fable  of  '  Merope  '  is  neither  in  the  one  case  nor 
the  other  to  be  pronounced  at  once  as  a  perfect  fable. 
For  if  Aristotle  has  oontradicted  himself,  then  he  main- 
tains just  the  contrary,  and  it  must  first  be  examined 
where  he  is  most  in  the  right,  here  or  there.  But  if  he 
hiiB  not  contradicted  himself,  in  accordance  with  my 
explanation,  then  the  good  he  eays  of  it  does  not  concern 
the  whole  fable  but  only  a  separate  part  thereof.  Per- 
haps the  misuse  of  his  authority  by  Father  Tourneminp 
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wae  only  a  JcBuit's  trick,  to  give  ub  to  understiiiid  that! 
Buch  a  perfect  fal>le,  treated  by  such  a  great  poet  aal 
Voltaire,  mufit  needs  be  a  masterpiece,  ■ 

But  TourueminQ  and  Toumemine !  I  fear  my  Teadeisfl 
■will  ask  "  Who  is  this  Tournemine?  We  know  no  Budtfl 
Toumoiiiino ! "  For  many  might  really  not  know  hinn 
and  raanyiuight  ask  thus  oecansa  they  know  him 
like  Montesquieu.^ 

Let  them  have  tho  goodnoBs   therefore  to  substitute  ' 
M.  de  Voltaire  for  Father  Tournemine.    For  he  too  endea- 
Yours  to  give  us  the  eame  erroneous  impreBsiona  of  the 
lost  play  of  Euripides.     He  too  B«ys,  that  Aristotle  in  Lis 
immortal '  Poetics '  does  not  heaitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
recognition  by  Mc-ropo  of  her  eon  is  the  m.oBt  interesting 
moment  in  tne  whole  Greek  theatre.     He  too  says  that 
Aristotle  accords  preference  to  this  coup  de  theatre  before 
all  others'.    And  he  ev«n  assures  us  of  Plutaroii,  that  ho 
held  this  play  of  Euripides  to  be  the  moat  touching  of  all'  I 
his  p'ays.^     This  latter  statement  is  wholly   fictitiou&'J 
For  Plutarch  does  not  even  name  the  title  of  the  play 
whence  he  qnotes  the  situation  of  Merope ;  he  neither  says 
how  it  is  called  nor  who  was  its  author ;  still  lees  does  he 
declare  it  to  1m  the  most  touching  of  Euripides'  dramas. 

Aristotle  should  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  that 
the  recognition  by  Merope  of  her  son  is  the  most  in- 
teresting moment  in  the  whole  Greek  theatre  I  What  an 
expression  1  "not  hesitated  to  pronounce."  What  hyper- 
bole :  "  the  most  interesting  moment  of  tho  whole  Greek 
theatre  "  I  Should  we  not  infer  herefrom  that  Aristotle 
was  carefully  reviewing  all  the  interesting  moments  that 
a  tragedy  may  have,  comparing  one  with  another, 
weighing  the  various  examples  that  bo  found  in  each    i 

'  Lettres  FamUi^ros.  ' 

•  "AriBtottidunsBaPoetiquo  imniorlelle,  no  bnlunce  paa'a 

reconiiiiBsanoe  do  MiSropo  et  do  soti  Ills  etait  la  momen.   ..    , 

intfruHUint  dci  touta  la  eoifne  Gri'oq^ne.    II  donnaii  i,  ce  oaup  de  theatnil 
la  piffereace  aur  (ous  lea  autres.    Flutarqut.-  dit  quo  loa  Greca,  a 
ponple  ai  Bi^nsible.  fnfmiieaieut  do  orainte  que  la  vieillard,  qui  devsL  _ 
arrater  le  braa  de  Mvrope.  n'ariivILt  pus  asoez  tot.    Celts  pieoe,  qn'onl 
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poet,  or  at  least  in  the  moBt  femoiw,  and  then  prow  ,^ 
boldly  and  iurely  hia  verdict  in  favonr  of  tliis  momOTt 
of  Euripides?  And  yet  it  is  only  one  single  kind  of 
interesting  moment  tliat  he  cites  aa  an  exaTOple,  and 
besides  it  is  not  even  tbe  only  example  of  this  kind. 
AriBtotle  foand  similar  instanoes  in  '  Iphigenia,'  where  tho 
Bister  recognises  the  brother,  and  in  '  Belle '  where  the  son 
recugnisea  his  mother,  just  as  they  are  about  to  lift  their 
hands  against  them, 

The  second  example  of  '  Iphigenia '  is  truly  from  Euri- 
pides, and  il^  as  Dacier  susjiecta. '  Helle '  also  was  tho  work 
of  this  poet,  it  would  be  remarkable  that  Aristotle  should 
hare  found  all  three  examples  of  snch  a  fortunate  recogni- 
tion jnat  in  the  very  poet  who  most  employs  the  unhappy 
peripeteia."  And  yet,  why  remarkable?  Wo  have  seen 
that  one  'does  not  exclude  the  other,  and  although  in 
'  Iphigenia '  a  happy  rooognition  follows  upon  the  unhappy 
peripeteia  and  the  play  therefore  ends  happily,  who  knows 
wEetEer'in  the  two  others  an  unhappy  peripeteia  did  not 
follow  a  happy  recognition  and  they  therefore  conclnded 
quite  in  the  manner  by  ■which  Euripides  has  gained  for 
himself  tho  character  of  the  most  tragic  of  all  tragic  poeta? 

In  '  Merope '  this  was  possible  in  a  twofold  manner,  aa  I 
have  shown.  Whether  it  really  thus  occurred  or  no  can- 
not be  conoluaively  decided  out  of  the  few  fragments  that 
remain  to  us  of  the  '  Kresphontea.'  They  contain  nothing 
but  moral  axioms  and  reflesiona  often  quoted  by  latei- 
authors  and  do  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  tho 
economy  of  the  play.^  Only  from,  one  of  these,  wherein 
Polybius  appeals  to  the  goddess  of  Peace,  we  can  infer 
that  the  time  of  action  feU  before  peace  had  been  restored 
in  Measenc,  and  from  a  few  others  we  may  almost 
conclude  that  the  murder  of  Kresphontes  and  hia  two 
eldest  sons  either  formed  a  part  of  the  action  or  else  just 
preceded  it,  which  does  not  very  well  agree  with  tho 
recognition  of  the  younger  son  who  only  came  to  avengo 
his  father  and  brothers  many  years  after.     But  the  title 

'  That  whicU  Daoier  qnotea  (Poetiqne  d'Ariatotf,  cllap.  i 
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causes  me  the  greatest  difficiilty.  If  tliis  rocoguitian  antl 
veiigoance  of  the  yoirageBt  eon.  formed  llie  main  part  of 
the  contents,  how  came  the  play  to  be  narnefl  '  Kres- 
phontes '  ?  Kruaphootea  was  the  name  of  the  father ;  the 
son  according  to  some  was  called  .^pytus,  according  to 
others  Telephontts  ;  perhaps  beoauae  the  oiiu  was  the  real 
the  other  the  aeenmod  name  that  he  bore  in  foT<^ign  lands, 
in  order  to  be  Bafe  from  the  peraecutions  of  Poljphontes. 
The  father  muat  long  have  been  dead  when  the  son  recon- 
quers the  paternal  kingdom.  Is  it  likoly  that  a  tragedy 
should  be  named  after  a  person  who  does  not  occur  in 
it  ?  Comeille  and  I>acier  were  able  quicltly  to  get  over 
this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  son  was  JikewiaC' 
named  Kresphontes,*  but  with  what  likoliliood" 
authority  ? 

If,  however,  there  be  truth  in  a  discovery  whereupoa' 
MaSiii  flatters  liimself,  theA  we  can  know  the  plot  of 
Xreaphoutes  with  fair  exactitude.  He  thinks  that  he  has 
found  it  iu  the  184th  fable  of  Hyginus,^  and  he  further 
holds  Hyginna's  fables  in  gi-eat  part  as  nothing  but  the 
Lments  of  older  tragedies,  which  assumption  Keiuesiua, 
before   hira,  and  consequently  i-ecommends 

RetDOique  22  ei 


le  Chapitre  iv  de  la  Poet.  d'Ariet.:  "Une  mfere, 
qui  Tu  luor  Bou  luH,  (»mme  Merope  va  tnei  Grespboole,"  &c, 

'  "  Quesla  BFuperta  penso  io  d  aver  latla,  nel  leggere  la  Favola  IR4 
d'leinn,  la  quale  a  mio  credera  altra  non  %,  alia  I'Ar^mento  di  quella 
Tragedia,  in  cui  si  rappissenta  interamente  la  coudotta  di  cssn.  Sov- 
vienmi,  che  al  primi)  gettar  gli  ocohi,  oh'  ia  foci  ^ii  iu  quell'  Auture, 
mi  apparvo  suliito  noUa  ineute,  ultto  iion  easere  le  pit  di  quelle  Favole, 
oho  gli  Argomenti  delle  Tragedie  snticlie:  mi  acuertai  di  a'lb  col  coc- 
f rontaroe  alpone  poche  eon  le  TragTjdie,  che  ancora  abbiamo ;  od  appunto 
iu  queEti  domi,  veouta  a  raann  1'  ultima  cdiisiuue  d'  Igitui,  mi  e  stato 
euro  di  yedere  in  uu  passa  addotto,  dime  fu  aQohe  il  Heinesio  di  tal 
KOntimento.  TJca  minlera  £  pero  queeta  di  Tragid  Argomenti,  chc  su 
Tossa  Btatanotaa'Poeti,Tion  avlebberopenato  lankiiniiHvenir  aoggetli 
a  tor  fantasia ;  io  la  Hcoptirb  lore  di  buont  voglis,  p:^rch£  rendauo  col 
Inro  ingegno  alia  noalra  etk  ci6,  cho  dal  tempo  invldioso  le  fu  rapito. 
ileritft  dunque,  sluieuo  par  queato  capo,  alqaanto  pih  di  conflidcra- 
zinne  quell'  Operttia,  unclio  tal  qiial  1'  ubbiami,  che  da  gli  Eruditi  una 
i  ebito  cri'duto:  e  quaiilo  al  iIiisCordaT  talvolla  dagli  altri  Bcrlttori 
ilclle  favoloBe  SloriL-,  queeta  averteuza  ce  ne  addita  la  ragione,  nou 
avenilole  coatui  uartnle  secouda  la  tnulizioaa,  ma  conCorrae  i  Foeti  in 
poprio  uso  eouvert«udole  Iu  avean  ridotte."  ^~ 
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poets  ratbor  to  eearch  in  this  disused  qimiry  For  tlie  old 
tragic  fables,  than  to  invent  new  ones.  The  advice  ie  not 
bad  and  should  be  followed,  and  it  baa  been  followed  by 
many  before  Maffci  pave  it  or  without  knowing  that 
Mafi'ei  had  given  it.  Horr  Weisa  has  taken  the  materials 
of  his  ThyeatPB  thence  and  many  more  are  still  waiting 
there  for  an  intelligent  eye.  Only  it  might  be  not  the 
largest  but  the  very  smallest  part  of  Ilyginus's  work 
which  could  thus  be  made  use  of  Nor  need  it  on 
that  account  be  composed  of  tlie  arguments  of  old  tra- 
gedioa,  it  can  have  flowed  directly  or  iudii'eetly  from 
the  same  sources  to  which  the  tragedians  applied.  Nay, 
Hyginus,  or  whoever  made  the  compilation,  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  tragedies  as  diverted  and  sullied  streams,  in 
that  in  several  phiccs  for  whioh  we  have  nothing  but  the 
authority  of  the  tragic  poctfl,  he  separates  them  distinctly 
from  the  older  genuine  tradition.  Thus  for  example,  ho 
firat  relates  the  fable  of  Ino  and  Autiope  according  to 
tradition,  and  then,  in  a  separate  paragraph,  according  to 
the  treatment  of  Euripides. 

No.  40. 

I  do  not  moan  to  say  by  this  that  because  the  name  uf 
Euripides  does  not  head  the  184th  Fable,  it  cannot  there- 
fore have  been  deduced  from  his  '  Kresphontes.'  Bather  J 
confess  that  it  really  has  the  manner  and  entanglement  of 
a  tragedy,  so  that,  if  it  was  not  one,  it  could  easily  become 
one,  and  ono  whose  plan  would  far  nearer  approach  to 
antique  simplicity  than  all  the  modem  'Meropes.'  Judgi^ 
for  J  ourselves.  The  story  of  Hygimis  that  I  have  only 
briefly  referred  to  above,  is  as  foilows : — 

Kresphontes  was  king  of  Mesaono  and  had  three  sons  by 
his  wife  Merope,  ivhen  Polyphontes  stirred  up  a  revolt 
against  him,  in  which  he  and  liis  two  eldest  sons  lost 
t£eir  lives.  Polyphontes  then  took  posaeBsion  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  hand  of  Meropo,  whn,  during  the  revolt 
foTind  an  opportunity  to  bring  her  third  son,  Telephontes. 
into  the  safe  keeping  of  a  friend  in  ^tolii.  The  older 
Telephontes  liccnme,  the  more  uneasy  grew  Polyphtw 
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He  could  cspeiit  little  good  from  Iiim  and  therefore  pro- 
inised  a  great  reward  to  whoeTer  should  put  him  out  of 
the  way.  Telephonies  learnt  this  and  since  he  now  felt 
himself  eqnal  to  undertake  hie  revenge,  he  stole  away 
Bocretly  from  ^tolia,  went  to  Messene,  came  before  the 
t^Tant  and  8fiid  that  he  had  murdered  Tele)>hontes  and 
therefore  demanded  the  promised  reward.  Polyphontes 
received  him  hoepitabiy  and  comniauded  that  he  should 
bo  entertained  in  bia  palace  until  he  could  (juestion  him 
further.  TelephouteB  was  therefore  conducted  into  the. 
guest-chamber  where  he  fell  asleep  from  wearineai. 
Meanwhile  the  old  servant  whom  mother  and  son  had 
till  now  employed  to  carry  their  respective  messagea, 
came  weeping  to  Merope  and  announced  that  Telephontes 
was  absent  from  .^tolla  and  that  none  knew  whither  ho 
liad  gone.  Merope  at  once  hastens  to  the  guest-obaraber, 
for  she  is  not  ignorant  whereof  the  stranger  boasts.  She 
ia  armed  with  an  ase  and  would  certainly  have  murdered: 
her  son  in  his  sleep,  if  tho  old  man  who  had  followed  hap' 
in,  had  not  recognised  liim  in  time  and  hindered  tta 
mother  from  such  a  deed  of  horror.  Now  both  make 
common  cause,  and  Moropo  assumes  a  calm,  forgiving 
attitude  towards  her  husband.  Polyphontes  deems  all  bis 
wishes  gratified  and  desires  to  show  his  thankfulness  to 
the  gods  by  a  solemn  sacrifice.  But  when  they  are  all 
assembled  around  the  altar,  Tclephontea  directs  the  blow 
with  which  he  pretended  to  slay  the  saoiificial  beast, 
towards  the  ting;  the  tyrant  falls  and  Telephontes  , 
succeeds  to  the  poaacasion  of  his  patei'ual  realm, ^ 

'  In  the  184t1i  Fiible  of  HjgiDOB,  vbsnce  the  above  tale  is  extrooted 
evontB  have  palpably  been  interworen  Ihat  have  not  the  miallest  «»i- 
neiion  aiuong themB<ivea.  It  begina  with  the  fata  of  Penlhaus  ami 
Agave,  and  aula  wjth  tlie  blatory  of  MEiope.  I  catinot  comprehonil 
how  thi>  editor  onuld  let  this  confuuioD  stand  uQDoticpd,  ur  is  it  poNaible 
that  it  oDl;  eiiBtB  la  the  edition  I  hare  befarQ  me  (Joaiinis  Si^liiiffeii, 
Hamburi:!,  lt]74).  I  leave  this  pxninination  lo  tlioea  who  havo  tlio 
mtans  at  hnnd.  Enough  that  here  v,-ith  me  tlie  181th  Fuble  must  eud 
nith  the  vord»  "qiiam  Licoterscs  excepit."  The  rest  eithur  belongs  to 
a  eepanite  fable  of  wliioh  the  opeiitDg  words  are  lost,  or  what  ia  more 
likely  btlongs  ti.  tlie  237tli,  so  thnt,  both  connected,  I  huve  thus  read 
the  fable  o(  Merope,  vheClier  it  be  the  2:tTth  or  ISlth  Fuble,  It  t* 
nii<!erstood  that  in  the  hiit^r  the  worthy  "  cnm  qaa  Polyphontes,  oaoiaa 
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In  the  ]6th  century  two  Italian  poets,  Gio.  Bapt. 
Liviem  ftod  Pomponio  Torelli,  had  extracted  the  matter 
for  their  tragedies, '  KrcBphontee '  and  '  Meropo,'  from  tlui 
iable  of  Hyginna,  and  were  thus  according  to  Msffei, 
treading  in  the  footstypa  of  Euripides  without  kaowing 
it.  Bnt  this  conviction  notwithstanding.  Maffei  bo  lattle 
thought  of  making  his  work  a  mere  divination  on  Envi- 
pides,  in  order  to  let  tho  lost '  Kreephontee '  revive  in  iuB 
■  Mei-ope,'  that  he  rather  diverged  purposely  from  the  main 
outlines  of  this  assumed  Euripidean  plan,  and  only  em- 
ployed in  all  its  bearings  the  one  situation  that  chiefly 
touched  him  therein. 

Tho  mother  who  loves  her  son  so  ardently  that  sha 
desires  to  avenge  herself  «Mi  his  murderer  with  her  own 
hand,  suggested  to  him  to  picture  maternal  tenderness 
generally  and  to  transfuse  his  play  with  this  pure  and 
virtuous  passion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  love.  What 
did  not  therefore  coincide  with  this  intention,  was  changed, 
and  this  chiefly  regarded  the  circumstances  of  Merope'a 
seoond  marriage  and  her  son's  foreign  education.  Merope 
juust  not  be  the  wife  of  Polyphontes,  for  it  seemed  to  the 


"  Meeoi'e. 
"  Polyphontei,  Messeniin  rei,  Cresplionlem  ArietomncLi  filium  enta 
interfecisBet,  ejus  imperinm  ct  Mempeni  uxorem  possedit.  Filium 
iiotem  inranteiu  Meiope  mater,  cjoem  ex  Cre9|ibi>n(e  habebst,  nhscoitdito 
nd  IiospiteiD  in  .XtoUam  mandavit.  Hatio  Fotypliontee  maxima  oun 
induetria  qntBreliat,  aunimque  poliicebatur,  si  quia  euin  neraiBSel. 
Qui  paBtquam  ad  pnboreiD  ictaton  veuit,  caplt  «>naillum,  nC  exequatur 
patria  et  fratram  morlem.  Itaqne  venlt  ad  roftem  Puljphontem, 
aarom  petitum,  dicens  se  Cresphoatia  interfeoiaae  filium  et  Mempia, 
Telephonlem.  luterim  res  earn  jneflit  in  licwpitio  mnnere,  ut  amplioB 
do  CO  peiqnireret.  Qui  com  per  lasBitudinem  obdorniisBct.  eenex  qui 
intET  rgalrem  ct  filinm  intemanoluB  i^rat,  flena  od  Meropem  venlt, 
iiegana  cnoi  apud  Jiospttem  eeee,  ueo  comparers.  Mrvrope  credeuB  eum 
fite  filii  mi  lateifectorem,  qui  dormiebal,  in  ChBlcidicDm  cum  Beouri 
vcnit,  iuBcia  ot  flliuin  uuum  interlieeret,  qnem  aenex  oognorit,  et 
mntrom  a  scelara  retraxit.  Merope  poBtquam  inveiiit  ocoaBionem  aibi 
ilatam  esse,  ab  inlmico  ae  ulciscendi,  redit  evm  Folyphonte  in  gratiam. 
I'.i-x  listiu  cum  rem  divitiom  faceret,  hospes  fulan  aimulavit  »e  hostiani 
IKTCUBBIEBC,  etunque  interfeeit,  putiiuiuque  leguum  adcptus  est." 
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poet  at  varianco  with  the  < 
mother,  to  abandon  herself  to  the  embraceB  of  a  eeeoml 
huaband  in  whom  she  roeoguised  the  murderer  of  her  first, 
and -whoHe  very  existence  demanded  that  he  should  free 
himself  of  all  those  who  hatl  any  nearer  claima  to  the 
throne.  The  son  muat  not  be  brought  up  in- -safety  and 
comfort  under  the  roof  of  a  noble  friend  of  the  pfttemal 
house,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  rank  and  future  dee- 
tiny,  for  maternal  love  would  grow  cold  if  it  were  not 
irritated  and  developed  by  incessant  pictures  of  discomfort 
and  over  new  dangers  that  threaten  its  absent  object. 
Nor  must  the  son  arrive  with  the  definite  purpose  of  killing 
the  tyrant,  he  must  not  be  deemed  by  Merope  the  mur- 
derer of  her  son,  because  ho  gives  himself  out  as  himself, 
but  because  a  certain  connexion  of  ohanoes  has  thrown 
HUBpieion  upon  him ;  for  if  he  knows  hia  mother  thi.'n  hev 
confusion  is  over  after  the  first  verbal  explanation,  anji 
her  touching  sorrow,  her  tender  despair,  has  not  play*, 
enougli. 

In  accordance  with  these  changes  it  ie  easy  to  imagiiM 
Maffei's  plan;  Poiyphontes  has  been  reigning  for  fifteM  . 
years  and  yet  ho  does  not  feel  the  throne  a  sure  one.  Foel 
the  people  are  still  attached  to  the  house  of  the  forme* 
king  and  reckon  upon  the  last  branch  thereof.  To  aat 
the  diaoontented,  it  occurs  to  him  to  many  Merope. 
offers  her  his  hand  under  the  plea  of  real  love.  Bo^fl 
Merope  scorns  this  plea  and  he  then  endeavours  t*^ 
attain  by  threats  and  violence  what  hia  pretences  conlA 
]iot  compasB.  Ho  is  just  lu-ging  her  imperatively  when 
a  youth  is  brought  before  him  who  has  been  taken  upon 
the  high  road  connected  with  a  murder,  ^gisthus,  ao 
the  youth  is  named,  has  done  nothing  but  defend  his  own 
life  against  a  robber,  his  aspect  betrays  so  much  nobility 
and  innocence,  hia  speech  so  much  truth,  that  Merope, 
who  besides  recognises  a  certain  line  of  the  month  that 
was  peculiar  to  her  husband,  is  induced  to  beg  the  king  for 
his  life  and  the  king  grants  it.  Immediately  after  Meropo 
misses  her  youngeat  aon,  whom,  she  has  confided  to  an  old 
servant,  Polydonis,  after  her  husband's  death,  with  i 
command  to  educate  him  as  hia  own  son.  Ho  has  aeoroty 
left  the  old  man  whom  he  deems  his  father,  to  wa  \ 
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world  and  can  bo  found  nowhuTf.  The  mother's  heart 
feare  the  worst,  some  one  has  Tk-bh  murdered  on  the  high  ^ 
road,  how  if  this  was  her  son  ?  Her  fears  are  strengthoned  ^ 
by  various  circnmstancea,  the  king's  wiliingncss  to  pardon 
tha  murderer,  also  Ijy  the  sight  of  a  ring  that  IB  found  on  i 
i^gisthoB  and  which  she  is  told  ^gisthus  took  from  the 
murdered  man.  This  is  her  hnabaud's  signet  ring  which  . 
she  had  confided  to  Folydoms  to  give  Id  her  son  when  ho 
should  have  reached  man's  estate  and  It  should  be  time 
to  reveal  bis  rank  to  him.  She  at  oiico  causes  the 
youth,  whose  life  she  had  implored,  to  be  bound  to  a 
oolumn,  and  intends  to  pierce  his  heart  with  her  own  i 
hand.  At  this  moment  the  youth  reraembers  his  parents, 
he  utters  the  name  Messene  and  recalls  his  fatber'i 
caution  to  avoid  this  s])ot.  Merope  demands  an  esplana- 
tion  of  this,  meantime  the  king  cornea  up  and  the  youth 
is  liberated.  So  near  as  Merope  was  to  the  recoguitioa 
of  her  error,  so  deeply  she  falls  back  into  it,  when  sho 
sees  how  maliciously  the  king  triumphs  in  her  despair. 
.(EgisthuB  must  inevitably  be  her  son's  murderer  and 
nothing  shall  savo  liim  from  her  vengeance.  At  night- 
fall ehe  hears  that  he  ia  sleeping  in  an  ante-room  and 
goes  in  with  an  axo  to  sovor  his  head  and  has  already 
raised  the  axe  for  the  fatal  blow,  when  Folydorus,  who 
has  shortly  before  entered  the  ante-room  and  recognised 
the  sleeping  ^^isthus,  stays  her  arm.  .^gisthus  awakes 
and  flies,  and  Polydorus  reveals  to  Merope  her  own  son  in 
the  person  of  his  supposed  murderer.  She  wishes  to 
follow  him  and  would  inevitably  have  revealed  his 
identity  to  the  tyrant  by  her  wild  tenderness,  had  not  the 
old  .man  restrained  her.  Early  next  day  her  marriage 
with  the  tyrant  was  to  take  place,  she  must  go  to  the 
altar,  but  she  would  die  sooner  than  give  her  consent. 
Meantime  Polydorus  has  made  himself  known  to  ^gia- 
thns ;  .^gisthuB  hurries  to  the  temple,  forces  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  the  rest  is  told  by  Hyginus. 

No.  41. 
The  worse  matters  looked  generally  with  the  Italian 
theatre  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  ^ 
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the  applause  and  dellglit  wherewith  MaSei  and  Men>] 
were  greeted. 

"Cedite  fiomani  acriptorea,  cedito  Graii, 
Neacio  quid  majus  Daacitur  CEdipodo," 
cried  Leonardo  Adami,  who  had  only  seen  the  first  tws»i 
acta  in  Eome.  In  Venice  during  the  carnival  of  1714 
hardly  any  other  play  but  'Meropo'  was  acted;  the  wholw, 
world  wanted  to  see  the  new  tragedy  again  and  again,  and 
oven  the  Opera  waa  neglected  for  it.  It  was  pri 
four  times  in  one  year,  and  in  sixteen  yeara  (171i  to 
1730)  more  than  tiiirty  editions  were  issued  in  and 
oat  of  Italy,  in  Vienna,  Paria,  London.  It  1 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  German  and  it  was 
intended  to  print  it  with  all  these  translations.  It  had 
been  twice  translated  into  French,  when  M.  de  Voltaire, 
took  possession  of  it  again  to  bring  it  upon  the  French^ 
stage.  But  he  soon  found  that  this  coiild  not  be  by 
means  of  a  real  tranalation,  and  ho  gave  his  reaaons  fop] 
this  at  length  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  afterwardsl 
printed  as  a  preface  to  his  own  '  Merope.' 

"The  tone,"  he  says,  "of  the  Italian 'Merope 
naive  and  bourgeois  and  the  taste  of  the  French  parterre' 
too  delicate  and  refined  for  plain  simple  nature  to  please 
them.  It  would  not  see  nature  except  under  certain  dis- 
guises of  art  and  these  disguises  must  be  far  other  at 
Paria  than  in  Verona."  The  whole  letter  is  written  with 
estreme  politeness,  Mafiei  has  erred  in  nowise,  all  his  caro- 
leasnesB  and  faults  are  put  to  the  account  of  the  national 
taste,  they  are  even  beauties,  but  alas  !  only  beauties  for 
Italy.  Indeed  it  ia  not  possible  to  criticise  more  politely. 
But  this  tiresome  politeness  I  Even  a  Frenchman  soon 
finds  it  burdensome  if  his  vanity  suffers  thereby  in  the 
very  least.  Politenesa  maliea  ua  appear  amiable  but  not 
great,  and  the  Frenchman  desires  to  appear  great  as  well 
as  amiable. 

But  what  follows  upon  the  e^legant  dedication  of  M.  do 
Voltaire?  The  writing  of  a  certain  De  la  Lindellc,  who 
saya  as  many  rude  things  about  the  good  Maffei  as  Vol- 
taire has  said  polite.  The  sWle  of  this  De  la  Lindclle  is 
about  the  atyle  of  Voltaire;  it  is  a  pity  that  so  good 
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writer  has  not  written  more  aud  is  bo  genpraUyTmknown. 
But  whether  Lindelle  is  Voltaire  or  really  Lindelle ;  who- 
ever would  Bce  a  French  Janiis-hcail  that  laugba  iu  front 
in  the  most  flattering  mode  and  makoa  the  most  malicious 
griraaces  behind.  let  him  read  both  letters  at  one  time.  I 
should  not  like  tu  have  written  either,  least  of  aU  both. 
A'oltaire  remains  tliis  side  tho  truth  from  politeness,  while 
Tjindelle  raugee  far  beyond  it  on  the  other  tiide  from  desire 
to  depreciate.  One  should  have  been  more  candid,  the  other 
more  just,  if  the  suspicion  was  not  to  be  aroused  that  ths 
same  author  desired  to  take  back  under  a  strange  name  all 
that  he  had  conceded  in  his  own. 

Voltaire  may  reckon  it  as  much  as  be  pleases  to  the  credit 
*)f  the  Marquis  that  he  was  one  of  the  tirst  among  Italians 
■who  had  courage  and  strength  enough  to  write  a  tragedy 
without  gallantry,  in  which  the  whole  intrigue  rests  on 
the  love  of  a  mother  and  the  tendorest  interest  springs 
from  pure  virtue.  ITe  may  lament  that  the  false  delicacy 
of  his  nation  does  not  permit  him  to  make  use  of  the 
easy  natural  means  offered  by  the  circumstances  towards 
the  dcimuemenl,  and  of  the  true  unstudied  speeches  which 
the  matter  itself  suggests.  Ilie  Parisian  parterre  is  un* 
qnestionably  mnoh  in  the  wrong  in  that  it  will  not  hoar 
of  any  ring  upon  the  stage  since  Boilcau  mocked  at  the 
royal  ring  in  his  Satires.'  It  is  wrong  in  forcing  it* 
poet  rather  to  have  recourse  to  every  other,  even  tha 
most  awkward  means  of  recognition,  than  to  employ  a 
ring,  with  which  all  the  world,  since  all  time  has  connected 
a  kind  of  recognition,  a  kind  of  assurance  of  personality. 
It  is  wrong  in  not  suffering  a  young  man  who  deems 
himself  the  son  of  common  parents,  who  is  wandering 
about  alone  in  search  of  adventures,  not  to  be  held  to 
bo  a  Mbber,  after  he  has  committed  a  murder,  because 
it  foTesees  that  he  must  bocomo  the  hero  of  the  play, 
and  in  being  oflended  that  such  a  man  should  not  he 
presumed  capable  of  poBsesaJng  a  valuable  ring,  when 
there  is  no  heutcnant  in  the  king's  army  who  does  not 


depuia 


"Jb  n'al 


ibiaiait  trop  petit 


.  me  aerrir  onmine  M.  MaRoi  d'uii  nni 
roval  dont  Boileaa  le  moque  douB  b 
■-"'  - "  thatre." 


iitu,  paroo  qua 
i  aatjreB,  oelu 
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1  de  hellci  Nippes?  The  Parisian  parUii-rei  Bay  I,  is 
wrong  in  this  and  Bimilar  cases  ;  but  why  must  Voltairi', 
*jven  in  other  cases  where  it  certainly  is  not  wrong,  rather 

f refer  to  make  it  seem  wrong  sooner  thau  Malfei?  If 
'I'enoh  politeness  towards  strangers  consists  in  making 
them  seem  right  even  whoi-e  they  should  be  correetecl, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  ia  more  offensive  and  unbe- 
coming a  free  roan,  than  this  French  politeness.  The 
gossip  which  Maffei  puts  into  the  mouth  of  old  Polydonis 
about  merry  weddings,  and  gorgeous  coronations  that  be 
has  seen  at  a  moment  when  our  interest  is  at  its  height 
and  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  is  busy  with  quite 
other  things;  its  Nestorian,  but  misplaced  Nestorian 
gossip,  cannot  be  excused  liy  any  difference  of  taste 
between  different  cultivated  peoples.  In  this,  tasto  must 
everywhere  be  the  same,  and  the  Italian  has  not  his  own 
tastev  but  simply  none,  if  he  does  not  yawn  and  get  as 
impatient  as  the  Frenchman.  "  You  have  been  allowed," 
nays  Voltaire  to  the  Marquis,  "to  translate  and  employ 
in  yonr  tragedy  that  beautiful  and  touching  comparison 
^Virgil's—  " 


"' Quails  populca 
Amissos  queriti 


foetus  . 


Philomela  sub  uml^ra 


If  I  should  take  such  a  liberty  I  should  be  referred  v 
it  to  the  epopee.  Tor  you  cannot  think  how  severe 
master  ia  whom  we  must  strive  to  please;  I  mean 
public-.  They  demand  that  in  a  tragedy  the  hero  shoulrl 
apeak  everywhere  and  the  poetnowhore,  and  contend  thnt 
at  critical  junctures  in  assemblies,  at  violent  scenes,  til 
a  threatening  danger,  no  ting,  no  minister  would  make 
poetical  comparisons."  Now  does  such  a  public  demand 
anything  unfair?  Does  it  not  contend  the  truth?  ShouliI 
not  every  public  demand  this?  contend  this?  A  public 
that  judges  otherwise  does  not  merit  the  uitmc,  and  must 
Toltaii-e  make  the  whole  Italian  public  such  a  public 
just  because  he  has  not  candour  enough  to  say  sh'aighl 


iso^^^l 


**  Je  n'oserals  haaanler  de  taire  prendio  un  \4toi  pour  nr 
iOlqilo  la  cliconBtance  oil  il  W  troDva  autoriso  ocltQ  moprue. 
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out  to  the  poet,  that  here  and  in  several  places  be  hua 
gone  BBtray  and  poked  his  own  head  through  tlie 
curtain  ? 

And  leaving  out  of  regard  that  detailed  comparisona 
scarcely  find  a  fit  place  in  a  tragedy,  he  should  hav« 
noticed  that  Virgil'a  was  greatly  abused  by  MaSei.  In 
Yirjfil  it  iucreaees  our  pity,  and  that  is  its  p'trpose,  but 
MaSei  puts  it  into  the  month  of  him  who  rejoices  over 
the  misfortnae  of  which  it  is  a  picture,  and  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Polyphontes's  mood  it  ought  to  aroase 
more  acorn  than  pity.  But  Voltaire  does  not  heaitalA 
to  lay  even  greater  faults  that  escrt  influence  over  the 
whole  play,  to  the  charge  of  the  Italian  taste,  rather 
than  to  the  charge  of  one  poet  among  them.  Voltaire 
thinks  that  he  displays  the  greatest  gavoir  einre  when  he 
consoles  Maffei  by  Baying  that  the  wholo  nation  compre- 
hends this  no  better  than  he  does  ;  that  his  faults  are  the 
faults  of  his  nation,  but  that  the  faults  of  a  whole  nation 
really  were  no  faults,  since  it  did  not  matter  what  was  good 
or  bad  in  itself  but  what,  a  whole  nation  deemed  good  or 
bad.  "  How  could  I  have  ventured,"  he  continnes,  making 
a  deep  how  to  the  Marquis  and  sneering  at  him  in  secret, 
"  how  could  1  have  ventured  to  let  mipor  eharactflrs  speak  , 
so  often  one  with  another  as  you  have  done !  They  servo 
with  yon  to  prepare  for  the  interesting  scenes  between 
the  chief  characters ;  they  are  the  entrances  to  a  beautifnl 
palace ;  hut  our  impatient  pnhlio  desires  to  find  itself 
instantly  inside  this  palace.  We  must  fuin  submit  to 
the  taste  of  a  people  which  has  become  satiated  with 
raasterjiiecea  and  hence  is  spoilt."  What  else  does  thi« 
mean  than  :  "M.  to  Maitjiiis,  your  play  contain^  very  verj' 
many  cold,  tedious  and  useless  scenes.  But  fax  be  it  &om 
me  to  reproach  yon  with  these !  Beaven  forfend !  I  am 
a  Frenchman,  1  have  tavoir  civre,  I  should  not  force  Bomo- 
tliing  unpleasant  upon  you.  Beyond  doubt  you  wrote 
these  cold,  ttdioua  useless  scenes  advisedly  and  with  all 
care,  because  they  are  jiist  what  your  nation  needs.  I 
wiwh  that  I  too  could  got  off  as  cheaply,  but  alas!  my 
nation  is  so  far,  so  very  far  ahead  that  I  mnst  be  yet 
farther  to  satisfy  them.  I  wiU  not  on  that  account  thmk 
more  of  myself  than  of  you,  but  since  my  nation  does  so 
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far  over-top  yours "     Further  I  do  not  yenture  tc 

extend  my  paraphrase,  for  else — 

"Deeinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  aupeme  :" 
politeneBB  might  become  persiflage  (1  use  this   ] 
■word  because  wo  Gtermana  know  nothing  of  the  matter] 
and  jpersifiage  stupid  pride- 
No.  42. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
feulta  which  as  idiosyncrasieB  of  Italian  taste  Voltaire 
only  aeemS  to  excuse  in  his  precursor  in  order  to  charge 
them  upon  the  whole  Italian  nation,  these  faults  I  say  do 
exist  in  the  'Merope'  of  MafFei,  as  well  as  other  and  far 
greater  ones.  In  his  youth  Maffei  had  much  leaning 
towards  poetry,  he  veraified  with  ease  in  all  the  various 
styles  of  the  famous  poets  of  Lis  country,  but  this  inclina- 
tion and  this  facility  prove  little  or  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  peculiar  genius  that  ia  required  for  tragedy.  After- 
wards he  devoted  himself  to  history,  criticism  and  archseo- 
logy,  and  I  question  whether  these  studies  are  the  fittest 
nourishment  for  a  tragic  genius.  He  was  buried  among 
Church  fathers  and  eccleaiuatical  documenta  and  wrote 
against  the  priests  and  Basnage,  when,  incited  by  social 
circumstances,  he  took  up  his  '  Merope  '  and  finished  it  in 
lees  than  two  months.  If  such  a  man,  amidat  such  occupa- 
tions could  make  a  masterpiece  in  so  abort  a  time,  he  must 
have  had  the  moat  extraordiuary  head  or  else  a  tragedy 
is  a  very  slight  affair.  That  however  whiah  a  scholar  of 
good  classical  taste,  who  looks  upon  the  matter  rather 
as  a  recreation  than  a  labour  worthy  of  him,  could  produce, 
that  he  did  produce.  His  treatment  is  more  mannered 
and  artificial  than  felicitouH.  bis  charact«rB  are  more  in 
accordance  with  the  analysis  of  moralists,  or  after  well- 
known  types  in  books,  than  drawn  from  life ;  his  expres- 
sions evince  more  imagination  than  feeling;  the  litlfratewm 
and  the  versifier  are  everywhere  discernible,  but  rardjnl 
the  poet  and  the  genius. 

As  a  versifier  he  hunts  greatly  after  descriptions  a 
BlstaphoTB.     He  has  some  most  excellent  ones,  true  \ 
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tnree,  that  cannot  be  enoagh  admired  if  spukeit  by  Limeelf^ 
but  which  are  quite  nneudurable  sjwlten  by  bis  personages, 
and  even  result  iu  utter  absurdities.  Thus  for  example 
it  is  very  proper  that  ^gisthuB  should  describe  miuBtely 
his  atmg^e  with  the  robber  ■whom  he  murders,  for  Od 
this  rests  his  defence  ;  but  that  when  he  confesses  to  have 
thrown  the  corpse  into  the  river,  he  should  paint  the 
minutest  phenomena  that  accompany  the  fall  of  a  heavy  , 
body  into  water,  how  it  shoots  down,  with  what  sound  i 
the  waters  divide,  how  it  splaslies  up  into  the  air,  and  how 
tho  floods  closo  up  again, ^  this  would  not  be  forgiven  even 
to  a  cold  garrulous  lawyer  who  defends  him,  much  less  to 
himself.  Whoever  stands  before  a  judge  to  defend  his 
life  has  far  other  things  near  his  heart  tlian  to  be  so 
childishly  accurate  in  his  narrative. 

As  a  literary  man  Maffei  haa  shown  too  much  reverence 
for  the  simplicity  of  old  Greek  habits  and  ooatumes,  such 
as  wo  find  them  depicted  in  Homer  and  Euripides.  This 
latter  must  be,  I  will  not  say  ennobled,  but  brought 
nearer  to  our  costume  if  it  is  not  to  detract  from  tha 
pathos  of  tragedy.  Also  he  has  too  evidently  endeavoured 
to  imitate  fine  passages  from  the  ancients,  without  distin- 
guishing from  what  kind  of  works  he  borrows  them  and 
into  what  kind  of  work  he  is  transporting  them.  Nestor 
in  the  epic  is  a  friendly  garrulous  old  man,  but  Polydorua 
in  the  tragedy  vfho  is  fashioned  after  him  is  a  detestable 
old  chatterer.  If  Maffei  had  really  followed  the  supposed 
plan  of  Euripides,  then  tho  literary  man  would  certainly 
have  made  us  laugh.  He  would  have  held  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  use  all  the  little  fragments  preserved  of  '  Kres- 


Perft  mi  venne  di  lancior  nel  fiume 

II  motto,  o  semiviTo :  e  Don  fatlta 

(Ch'  intltil'  eta  per  fiosL'ire,  e  TttJln) 

L'  alzai  iv.  tirrra,  e  in  terra  riniaT'.cva 

Una  pnzza  di  aangue :  a  mezzo  il  ponte 

Fortailo  in  fretta,  dt  vermiglJa  stnai^iB 

Bempre  ligando  11  auol:  qiiitioi  cnJere 

Col  capo  to  gill  11  laadai ;  piombo,  e  gmn  tonlb 

6'  odi  col  prafnndarai ;  in  alto  sbIbb 

Lo  iprnzzo,  e  V  ncilft  snpra  liii  ai  cbitise." 
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phontee '  and  to  work  them  neatly  into  his  play.'  Whi  ^ 
ever  he  thought  they  fitted  he  would  have  put  them  up 
aa  poBtB  round  which  his  dialogue  must  twine.  What 
pedantic  tyranny  !  And  to  what  end  ?  If  it  is  not  these 
moral  axioms  with  which  space  is  filled  up,  well  then  it  is 
others. 

Yet  notwithataniiing  this,  there  are  passages  where  we 
might  wish  that  the  literary  man  had  forgotten  himself 
leSB.  Tor  instance :  after  tie  recognition  and  Meropo's 
discovery  that  sho  has  twice  been  in  danger  of  murdeiing 
her  own  son,  he  mates  lemene  exclaim  with  astonishment : 
What  a  wonderful  event,  more  wonderful  than  was  ever 
lived  of  on  a  stage  I" 

Con  coHi  Btrani  avvennimenti  uom  forse 
Non  vide  mai  favoleggiar  le  scene." 

li  did  not  recollect  tkat  his  play  was  laid  at 
when  theatres  were  yet   unknown ;  in  the  time 
Homer,  whose  poem  scattered  the  first  seeds  of  the  drama. 
I  would  not  have  laid  stress  on  this  heedlessness  to  any 
person  but  to  him  who  held  it  needful  to  excuse  liimself 
in  the  preface,  for  employing  the  name  Messeno  at  a  time 
when  heyond  doubt  no  town  of  this  name  existed,  since 
Homer  does  not  mention  it.    A  poet  can  treat  such  trifles 
as  he  likes,  we  only  demand  that  he  should  be  consistent 
and  that  he  should  not  in  one  instance  have  scruples  which 
in  another  he  boldly  disregards,  unless  we  are  to  believe 
that  the  omission  has  aiisen  from  ignorance  rather  thaa 
from  designed  disregard.     Altogether   the  lines  quot 
would  not  please  me,  even  if  they  did  not  contain 
anachronism.     The  tragedian  should  avoid    everythi 
that  can  remind  the  audience  of  their  illusion,  for  as  s( 
as  they  are  reminded  thereof  the  illusion  is  gone.    It  almost 
seems  here  as  though  Mafiei  sought  to  strengthen  this 
illusion  by  assuming  tho  idea  of  a  theatre  outaide  tho 
theatre,  but  the  mere  words  "  stage  "  and  "  invention  " 

■  "Nan  eweiido  dnnque  Btalo  mio  penaiere  <li  aeguii  la  Tragtdiii 
iV  Earipide,  non  ko  ceronta  per  cnnaequenzn  di  pone  nellu  tuia  que, 
eentimenti  di  ema,  clle  son  rimestl  qllli  e  III ;  avendone  tiadutti  oluqi 
verei  Cicerone,  e  rccati  tre  pniBi  Plutatco,  e  due  veiai  Gellio,  ed  nlcr 
bovandoBene  nnoora,  se  la  memoria  n-on  m'  inguDca,  I'leesn  SUibw,'' 


u 
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prejudicial  to  the  matter  that  thoy  carry  ns  straight 
tliither  whence  he  would  divert  ua.  It  is  sooner  permitted 
to  the  comic  poet  thua  to  place  representation  m  appora- 
lion  to  repreaentation  ;  for  to  rouse  our  laughter  doea  not 

quire  the  same  degree  af  illusion  as  to  arouse  out  pity. 

I  have  said  already  how  severe  De  la  Lindelle  is  upon 
llaflci.  According  to  him  Maffei  has  been  content  with 
■what  his  material  offered  without  bringing  the  smallest 
art  to  hear  on  it  i  his  dialogue  is  without  reality,  dignity 
or  grace ;  the  play  is  full  of  petty  eontomptible  matter 
that  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  a  harlequinade ;  it 
overflows  with  absurdities  and  schoolboy  faults,  "  In  one 
word,"  he  concludes,  "  MafTei's  work  contains  a  fine  sub- 
ject, but  is  a  wretched  play.  Every  one  in  Paris  is  agreed 
that  it  would  not  have  been  poBsible  to  sit  out  its  repre- 
sentation, and  even  in  Italy  sensible  people  make  small 
account  of  it.  In  vain  has  the  author  on  his  various 
joumeya,  lured  the  most  miserable  writers  to  translate 
his  tragedy ;  he  could  pay  a  translator  more  easily  than 
improve  his  piece." 

As  there  are  rarely  compliments  without  acme  lies,  so 
there  are  rarely  rude  speeches  without  some  truth. 
Lindelle  is  right  in  several  pointa,  and  he  might  be  rude 
or  polite,  so  long  as  he  was  content  merely  to  fijid  fault 
with  MaGTei.  But  he  desires  to  tread  him  under  foot,  to 
annihilate  him,  and  seta  to  wort  blindly  and  perfidiously. 
He  18  not  ashamed  to  tell  downright  lies,  to  commit  palp- 
able forgeries,  in  order  to  be  able  to  raise  most  malicious 
laughter  of  contempt.  Among  three  blows  that  he  hits, 
one  always  goes  into  the  air,  and  of  the  other  two  that 
should  hit  or  graze  his  adversary,  one  infallibly  hits 
Voltaire  also,  for  whose  sake  all  this  boxing  match  is 
undertaken.  Voltaire  seems  to  have  felt  this  in  part,  and 
is  therefore  not  slow  in  his  answer  to  Lindelle,  to  defend 
lUafTei  in  all  those  points  in  which  he  thinks  he  must  also 
defend  himaelf.  This  whole  correspondence  with  oneself 
laGk3,i'dt  seems  to  me,  its  most  interesting  part,  MafTei's 
reply.  If  only  M.  de  Voltaire  would  also  communicate  this 
to  us !  Or  was  it  perhaps  not  of  the  nature  he  had  hoped 
to  provoke  by  his  flatteriea?  Did  Maffei  perhaps  take  the 
liberty  to  place  before  him  in  return  the  peouliaritiea  of 
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I  ihe  French  taste  ?  did  he  venture  to  show  him  why  the 
I  JEVench  'Morope'  could  pleiiBo  as  little  in   Ituly,  ae  th^_ 
I  Italian  in  Fraaoe  7  B 
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Sumething  of  the  kind  might  be  aurmiaed.  But  I  will 
rather  prove  what  I  have  eaid  myself  than  surmise  what 
others  may  have  said. 

To  begin  with,  LLndelle's  blame  may  be  mitigated  in 
almost  every  point.  If  Maffei  hag  erred  he  has  not  always 
erred  so  crossly  as  Lindelle  would  have  us  believe.  For 
instance  lie  says  that  ^gisthus  exclaims,  "  Oh,  my  old 
father  I "  when  Merop©  is  about  to  smite  him,  and  that 
the  queen  Is  so  toudied  by  these  words,  "old  father," 
that  she  abandons  her  purpose  and  conceives  the  notion 
that  ^giathuB  might  bo  her  son.  la  not  this,  he  adds 
malicidualy,  a  well-founded  conception?  For  certainly  it 
is  aomething  quite  remarkable  that  a  young  man  should 
have  an  old  father  I  "  Maffei,"  he  continues,  "  sought  to 
amend  by  this  fault,  thia  lack  of  art  and  genius,  another 
fault  that  he  had  committed  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
play.  In  this  ^giathus  exclaimed :  '  Oh,  Polydoriis, 
my  father  1 '     And  this  I'olydorua  was  the  very  man  to  • 

J  whom  Meropa  had  confided  her  eon.  At  tne  name 
Polydorua  the  queen  could  no  longer  doubt  that  ^giathua 
b  her  son,  and  the  play  would  have  been  at  an  end.  Now  the 
unit  is  certainly  removed,  but  ita  place  has  been  occupied 
lay  a  more  gross  one."  It  is  true,  in  the  first  edition 
^giathuB  calla  Polydorua  his  father ;  but  in  the  following 
editions  there  is  no  mention  of  a  father.  The  queen  only 
starts  at  the  name  of  Polydorua  who  warned  ^gisthus  not 
to  set  foot  in  the  realms  of  Messene.  She  does  not  on 
that  account  abandon  her  design,  abe  only  demanda  an 
explanation,  and  before  she  has  obtained  this  the  king 
Eippears.  The  king  canaes  iEgisthus  to  be  released,  and 
— CO  be  lauds  and  approves  the  deed  for  which  jEgisthus 
i  been  condemned,  and  promisea  to  reward  it  as  an 
3  deed,  Merope  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  her 
ir  suspicion.  Can  he  bo  her  son  whom  Polyphontes 
Selts  to  reward  for  murderine  this  son?  This  conclusion 
b  needs  weigh  luore  witn  her  than  st  mata  liams.^ 
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She  now  regrota  that  for  a  mero  narae'a  sake, 
many    might   bear,  she  hesitated  in  ooasummaUii) 
vougoaiice. 

"  Oho  duLitarl  misera,  ed  io  da  iin  nome 

T rattener  mi  lasoiai,  quuui  uu  tul  noma 

Altri  avor  uon  potesso " 

Tho  aiilwequent  uttorancea  of  the  tyrant  can  only  oonfirm 
her  in  her  belief  that  he  has  tho  moBt  certain  and  exact 
idteUigenco  concerning  the  death  of  her  son.  Now  is  all 
this  ao  very  absurd  ?  It  does  nut  seeni  so  to  mo.  I  must 
rather  admit  that  I  do  aot  even  think  Maffoi's  amend- 
ment was  so  needful.  Lot  .^gisthuB  say  that  his  father 
is  named  PolydoruB.  It  does  not  make  much  difference 
whether  it  be  hia  father  or  his  friend  who  warns  him 
against  MoBaono.  Enough  that,  failing  contradiction, 
Meropo  must  hold  wliat  the  tyrant  thinks  of  jEgisthus 
aa  more  probable,  Binco  she  knows  that  he  haa  long  and 
ardently  pursued  her  son,  than  what  she  can  infer  from  a 
mere  coincidence  of  name.  Certainly,  if  she  knew  that 
tho  tyrant's  idea  that  iEgisthus  is  the  murderer  of  her 
still  is  founded  on  nothing  save  hor  own  auspicion,  that 
would  alter  the  matter.  Hut  aho  does  not  know  this,  and 
furthor  she  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant 
is  auro  of  hie  ground.  It  must  bo  understood  that  I  do 
not  pronounce  everything  beautiful  that  can  at  need  be 
cxeuBcJ;  unquostjonably  the  poet  might  have  arranged 
his  plot  with  more  art.  I  only  wiah  to  say  that  oven  bo 
as  he  haa  made  it,  Meropo  does  not  act  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  that  it  is  very  likely  and  possible  that  Meropo 
will  continue  to  harbour  designs  of  vengeance  which  she 
will  seek  to  execute  at  the  firBt  opportunity  granted. 
That  which  would  ollend  nio  therefore  is  not  that  she 
comes  a  second  time  to  murder  her  son  aa  the  murderer 
of  her  son ;  but  that  sho  ia  bewildered  a  second  time 
through  a  lucky  chance  event.  I  would  pardon  the  poet 
if  he  did  not  lot  Meropo  decide  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  greater  probability,  for  the  passions  that  are 
awakened  in  her  might  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
'  weakest  reasons.  But  I  cannot  pardon  him  for  taking  such 
r  liberties  with  accident  and  being  so  prodigal  of  wonderful 
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e  eTenta  as  though  they  were  the  oominonosfc  oventa. 
That  chance  may  once  lend  pious  aid  to  a  mother, 
Eioy  be ;  we  will  believe  it  the  more  willingly  because 
'jhe  surpiiae  pleaaes  us.  But  that  the  Bame  hastiness  i^ 
ihecked  a  second  time  ia  the  same  way,  this  ia  not  like 
;  the  surpi-iee  repeated  ceases  to  be  a  surprise,  its 
lonotony  oflends  and,  we  are  vexed  with  the  poet  who 
oiows   now  to  be  as  marvellous  but  not  as  varied,  aa 


Of  Lindelle's  most  conspicuous  and  designed  falsifica- 
tions I  will  only  instance  two.  He  says :  "  The  fourth  act 
begins  with  a  cold  and  needless  scene  between  the  tyrant 
and  Merope's  confidante;  hereupon  the  conGdanto  meets, 
I  know  not  how,  the  young  jEgiathus,  and  persuades 
him  to  repose  in  the  atrium.,  in  order  that  when  he  baa 
fallen  asleep  tho  queen  may  murder  him  with  all  ease. 
He  does  indeed  go  to  sleep,  as  be  had  promised,  very 
well ;  then  comes  the  queen,  a  second  time,  axe  in  hand, 
to  murder  the  young  man,  who  expressly  sleeps  for  this 
jiurpose.  This  same  situation,  twice  I'epeatod,  betrays  the 
oxti'emest  poverty  of  idea,  and  the  sleep  of  this  young  man 
Is  30  absurd  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  ludi- 
tToua."  But  is  it  tnie  that  the  CDiifidanta  persuades  him 
into  this  sleep?  This  is  an  untruth  on  Lindelle's  part.' 
iEgisthus  iue*ts  the  confidante  and  bega  her  to  reveal  to  him 
why  tlie  queen  is  so  angered  against  him.  The  confidante 
replies,  she  would  gladly  tell  him  all,  but  important  busi- 

^  aesa  calls  her  elsewhere,  he  is  to  wait  here  a  moment, 
^0  will  come  back  dii-ectly.  The  confidante  certainly 
Intends  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  she 
Dersuades  him  to  remain  but  not  to  sleep,  and  ^gisthus, 

^■who  remains  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  falla  asleep, 
not  in  accordance  with  his  promise  but  because  he  is  tired, 

'  AndM.  da  VtJtaire'aalBo.  Fornot  oolj  Liadelle  says:  "Eaamte 
<«tLe  HUiTanto  renoontre  le  jouno  Egiste,  je  ne  Bais  oommont,  et  iui 
peraniule  de  ae  lepoeer  dans  le  Testibule,  aftn  que,  quand  il  flera  en- 
dormi,  l»  reina  puisfle  le  tuer  tout  it  Bon  aiae;"  but  M.  do  Voltaire 
liimselC  eaja,  "  la  oonfidHnta  de  Mcrope  ongnga  le  jonne  Egisto  a  dormir 
HUT  \a  sc^ae,  aSn  de  donner  le  t«nipa  fi  tn  reinc  de  venir  I'j  asaasBinei." 
Wliat  is  to  be  inferred  froia  this  unanimity  I  need  not  remark.  It  )»t 
nre  for  a  liar  to  agree  witL  bimaelf,  and  if  two  liars  ^ree  it  u<ut  btm 
(irearranged  oonccm. 


^^  aesa  calls 
H^o  will 
^^Hntends  t( 
^^niersuades 
^^"■Trho  rem  a 
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becauue  it  is  night  and  because  lie  dooe  not  Bee  'whero 
else  lie  ehould  spend  the  night.^  Lindclle'B  second  lie  is 
of  the  same  kind.  He  saj^ :  "  Merope  after  Bhe  has  been 
hindered  by  old  Polydorus  from  murdeiing  her  son,  asks 
him  what  reward  he  requires  for  hia  serviMs,  and  the  old 
fool  begs  her  to  rejuvenate  him."  Begs  her  to  rejuvenate 
him?  "  The  reward  of  my  Bcrvicea,  says  the  old  man 
"  is  to  flee  you  happy.  What  could  you  give  me  ?  I 
need  nothing,  I  ask  nothing/''  One  thing  I  might  wish, 
but  that  is  neither  in  your  power  nor  that  of  any  mortal, 
to  grant,  that  the  weirfit  of  years  under  which  I  groan 
be  lightened,"  itc.  Doea  that  moan,  "  lighten  thou 
the  load?  give  thou  me  back  my  strength  and  youth  ?" 
I  do  not  say  that  these  complaints  about  the  discomforts 
of  age  are  in  their  most  appropriato  place  here,  although 
they  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Poly- 
dorus. But  i>  every  aw-kwardnesa  a  madneas?  And 
would  not  Polydorus  and  his  poet  be  mad  in  the  truest 
sense  if  the  latter  really  placed  this  petition  in  the  mouth 
of  the  former,  as  Lindolle  felsely  asserts?  Falsely 
asserts !  Lies  I  Do  such  trifles  merit  Buch  hard  words  ? 
Trifles  ?     What  Lindelle    held  important  enough  to  lie 

'  Atto  IV.  BC.  2. 

Est.  Mi,  di  tanto  faror :  di  tanto  atTanno 
Qnul'  ebbe  mai  cagioD  ?  .  .  . 

Ibm.  H  tutto 

Sauptlrii  io  nou  riouao ;  mb  igli  i  d'  aopo 
Olie  qui  farresti  per  brev' ora:  urgt'iile 
OuiH  or  mi  ohiama  al  trove. 

Eui.  Io  voloiitieri 

1°  iittendo  quanta  vnoi.    Ish.  M!i  cod  partire 
E  noD  far  al,  rb'  io  quji  ritorni  ludamo. 

Egi.  Mia  1%  do  in  pogno;  e  dove  gir  dovrei?~ 
•  Atto  rV,  BO.  7. 

Mgr.  Ma  quale,  6  mi'}  feilel,  qual  piitrJt  to 
DorLi  ^ia  mai  inarch,  ohe  t  murti  iigguuf;li  ? 

FuL.  Q  mio  BleBBO  servir  fu  prciiiio  :  ed  on 
M*^  it  vedirti  coutcntu,  arnpia  moroede. 
Obe  inoi  tu  durmi  ?  io  nulla  bremn :  can 
Bol  mi  Baria  oi6,  cb'  nltri  dur  dod  puote ; 
Olie  sosm.ilo  mt  I'oaBe  il  grnvo  incarco 
Degli  anni,  cho  mi  stb  efi'l  t'spo,  c  h  tena 
n  outva,  0  pri'me  H,  oha  pirmi  un  monte — 
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»ut,  should  that  not  be  importaut  enougli  to  jualify  a 
bird  peiBon  in  tolling  tiim  tliat  he  hoa  lied?  JH 

No.  44.  ^ 

V  come  to  Lindelle's  blame  which  touchuB  Voltaire 
■  well  as  Maffei  for  whom  it  was  alone  intended. 

I  pass  over  the  two  points  where  Voltaire  himself  felt 
;hat  the  misailo  recoiled  on  biiD.  Lindello  had  said  that 
the  signs  were  weak  and  ignoble  from  which  MafFoi's  Me- 
rope  concluded  that  .lEgisthus  was  the  murderer  of  her  son. 
Voltaire  replied:  "I  cannot  deny  to  you  that  I  think 
MaSei  has  acted  more  artfully  than  I,  in  letting  Merope 
believe  that  her  son  is  the  murderer  of  her  son.  lie 
could  employ  a  ring  for  this  purpose  and  that  I  might 
not,  for  since  the  royal  ring  at  which  Boilcau  mocks  in 
his  '  Satires'  that  would  aeem  very  petty  on  our  stage." 
Biit  why  need  Voltaire  choose  old  armour  instead  of  a 
ring?  When  Narbas  took  away  the  child,  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  take  the  armour  of  the  murdered 


king  as  well?  In  order  that  .^gisthus  when  grown  np 
need  not  buy  new  armour  but  could  use  hia  father's  old 
suit?  The  prudent  old  mani  Did  he  not  take  a  few  old 
_  dresses  of  the  mother's  as  'well  ?  Or  did  ho  do  it  that 
Egisthusmiglit  some  Jay  be  known  by  the  armour?  Such 
|t  suit  of  armour  was  probably  unique  ?  It  was  probably 
B  suit  of  family  armour  that  Vulcan  himself  had  made  for 
Die  great-grandfather.  An  impenetrable  suit  of  armour? 
'^  perchance  embellished  with  beautiful  figares  and  sym- 
'^  at  whose  aspect  Eurykles  arid  Merope  would  recog- 
e  it  after  fifteen  years  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  the  old  man 
certainly  had  to  take  it,  and  M.  do  Voltaire  has  cause  to  bo 
grateful  to  him  that,  amidst  the  bloody  confusion  when  an- 
other would  only  have  thought  of  the  child,  he  also  thoup;ht 
of  so  useful  a  commodity.  Forif  jEgisthushadto  lose  hia 
father's  kingdom,  he  need  not  lose  his  father's  armour  in 
which  he  might  reconquer  it.  Secondly  Lindelle  has  com- 
mented upon  Mallei's  I'olyphontes  who  insists  on  wedding 
Merope.  As  if  Voltaire's  (fid  not  insist  on  ihis  too !  Vol- 
e  therefore  replies  to  him  ;  "  Neither  Maffei  nor  I  haT| 
e  the  reasons  urgent  enough  why  Polyphontea  insii 
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uu  having  Moropo  as  his  spouao.  It  is  porliapa  a  fault  in 
tliu  Bubjoct,  but  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  hold  this 
fault  very  small  if  the  interest  it  awakens  be  considerable." 
Xo,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  subjpct.  For  in  this  respect 
HaSei  chan|j;ed  the  subject.  \Vhy  new!  Voltaire  have 
adopted  this  change  if  he  did  not  see  hia  adv&nt-age 
therein  ? 

There  are  Bevoral  points  whioh  Voltaire  might  have 
applied  to  himself;  but  what  father  seee  all  the  faults  of 
his  child  ?  The  stranger  who  perceives  them  all  at  once, 
need  not  therefore  be  more  observant  than  the  father; 
sufficient  that  ho  ia  not  the  father.  Let  us  assume  that  I 
am  this  stranger ! 

Lindelle  objects  in  Maffei  that  he  often  leaves  his 
scenes  disconnected,  the  stage  empty,  that  his  personages 
often  enter  and  exeunt  without  cause !  all  radical  faults 
which  we  do  not  pardon  nowadays  in  the  moat  wretched 
poet.  Eadioal  faultB  these  ?  But  this  is  the  French  critic's 
mode  of  speaking,  and  I  must  allow  him.  this  if  I  do  not 
■want  to  begin  with  him  Irom  the  very  beginning.  But 
radical  or  not  as  they  may  be,  must  wo  believe  Lindelle'a 
Hsaertiou  that  such  are  so  rare  among  the  poets  of  hia 
nation  ?  It  is  truo  it  is  they  who  boast  of  most  ohedience 
to  mlea,  but  it  is  they  also  who  give  to  these  rules  suoh 
extension  that  it  scarce  repay*  the  labour  to  bring 
th(?ra  forward  as  rules  j  or  else  regard  them  in  such  a 
left-handed  and  forced  manner,  that  it  generally  offends 
mure  to  see  them  obaerved  thus  instead  of  not  at  all.' 
Voltaire  especially  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  making  the 

'  This  was  in  part  also  Schlegol's  TPrdict.  "To  toll  the  truth," 
he  said,  ill  ills  'Thoughts  for  tlia  InBiitution  of  a  Dimigli  Theatre,' 
"tlio  Engliah  wlio  boast  of  no  unity  ot  place,  generally  obserTa  thU 
Iietter  than  the  Fmuoli,  who  give  thomBelyea  many  aira  about  follow- 
ing  the  rules  of  Aristotle  bo  olosely.  Nov  it  matters  least  that  the 
picture  of  the  icenos  remains  unaltered.  But  if  there  ia  no  reascm 
vi)\j  the  acting  personages  shoiild  be  at  one  place  instead  of  having 
stayed  at  another  where  they  were  before;  if  one  purson  aots  as 
muster  and  inmate  of  a  room  in  which  shortly  before  oQntlisr  person 
ticted  as  if  he  were  master  of  tho  house,  talking  with  all  eaee  with 
hinisulf  or  a  confidante  withont  this  circnmstanm  being  excused  on 
tlic  score  qF  probability ;  in  short  if  the  person]  only  come  into  this 
golden  or  room  in  Older  to  enter  on  the  stage,  then  the  author  of  tha 
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(plains  of  rule  so  eaay  that  he  retains  full  freedom  to 
move  about  as  he  likes ;  and  yet  he  often  moves  so 
awkwardly  and  heaTily  and  makes  snoh  TBxatioaB  gyra- 
tions that  we  might  almost  believe  every  one  of  his  limbs 
fastened  to  a  different  block.  It  costs  me  some 
ilf-sacrifice  to  regard  a  work  of  genius  from  this  point 
:  view;  but  as  it  Ja  still  so  fashionable  among  the 
'commoner  class  of  art  eritica  to  regard  it  from  scarcely 
any  other;  as  it  is  that  aboiit  which  the  admirers  of  the 
Prench  theati-e  make  the  most  noise,  I  will  look  at  it  more 
closely  before  I  join  their  ontcries, 

I.  The  scene  ia  at  Messene  in  the  palace  of  Meropc. 
This  to  begin  with  is  not  the  stern  unity  of  place, 
which  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  examples  of  the 
ancients,  a  Hedelin  deemed  he  could  demand.  The  scone 
must' not  be  the  whole  palace,  Lut  only  a  portion  of 
the  palace,  which  the  eye  can  overlook  &om  one  and 
the  same  point  of  Tiew.  Whether  it  bo  a  whole  palace, 
3  whole  town,  or  a  whole  province  it  ia  thns  the  same 
impossibility.  Eat  Comeille  already  gave  extension  to 
rule,  of  which  in  any  ease  there  is  no  express  men- 
among  the  ancienta,  and  decreed  that  a  single  town 
enfficient  for  unity  of  place.  If  he  wished  to  justify 
best  pieces  from  this  point  of  view,  he  was  obliged 
relent  so  far.  Wliat  was  permitted  to  Coraoille  was 
;ht  for  Voltaire,  I  therefore  do  not  object  that  the 
ino  must  be  imagined  now  in  the  room  of  the  queen, 
iw  in  this  chamber,  now  in  that  atrium,  now  on  this 
ow  on  that.  Only  in  these  changes  he  should  have 
the  precaution  that  Comeille  recommended ;  they 
lust  not  be  employed  in  the  same  act,  still  less  in  the  same 
eceno.  The  place  where  the  act  opens  miiHt  remain  through 
(the  act,  and  to  change  it  in  one  acene  or  to  enlarge  or 

play  nonld  bare  done  belter  to  place  tbe  nords  *  the  soeno  of  notiua 
e  the  theatre  '  upon  liis  playbill,  ioalead  of  'the  Ecene  ia  a  room  in 
the  linuse  of  ClimencB';  at,  to  apeak  more  Boriously,  it  would  bnve 
tven  far  better  if  the  anihor  had  followed  the  oustran  of  the  Englisli 
\ti  otiangn  tbo  socne  ^m  one  hoDse  ioio  another,  and  tlms  ailow  hia 
([icictittarB  to  follow  Ilia  hi^ro,  iuatead  of  giviag  the  b?ro  the  trouble  to 
pi  u>  a  place  where  be  iias  nothing  to  do  in  order  to  pl«Lse  the 
tiy^L'tatota." 
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contract  it,  is  tlio  greatest  absurdity  conoeivable.     The   I 
third   act  of  'Meropo'  may  ocuur    out   of  doors,  under 
n  corridor,  in  a  saloon,  in  whose  depths  the  monament 
of  KrCEphontes  is  scon,  at  which  the  Quocn  intends  to 
flUy  iEgiathuB  with  hor  own  hand ;   but  what  can  ho 
imaginod   more   paltry  than  that,  in   the  middle  of  the    ' 
fourth  scene  when  Euryklcs  leads  olf  ^gisthiis,  he  must 
dose  this  backgt'ound  behind  him.     How  does  he  oloee  it? 
Does  a  curtain  fall  over  it?     If  ever  what  Hedolin  saya 
of  such  ourtaius  applied  at  all,  it  must  apply  to  this  uue' 
particularly  if  we  also  weigh  the  reasons  why  ^g^sthtu  | 
IB  led  away  so  saddenly,  why  he  must  he  instantaneously 
taken  out  of  sight  hy  means  of  this  machinery  whereof  , 
later  on,     Just  such  a  curtain  is  raised  in  the  fifth  act.   | 
The  first  sis  scenes  are  laid  in  a  hall  in  the  palace  and 
with  the  seventh  we  suddenly  have  an  open  view  into  the  ] 
temple,  in  order  that  we  may  see  a  dead  body  in  a  bloody 
robe.     By  what  miracle  this?     And  was  the  sight  worth 
the  miraale  ?     Wo  may  think  that  the  doors  of  this  temple 
are  suddenly  opened,  that  Morope  rushes  out  with  Uis 
whole  people,  and  that  we  thus  attain  a  look  into  it.     I  , 
undei'Stand ;    this    temple   was    her  widowed    majesty's 
private  chapel  that  abutted  on  tlie  hall  and  was  in  oom- 
munication  with  it,  in  order  that  her  gracious  highness  ' 
might  always  go  dry-looted  to  her  devotions.     Only  then 
we  ought  not  only  to  see  them  go  out  that  way,  but  aJso  see  I 
them  outer;  at  least  we  ought  to  seejEgisthus  do  so,  who 
at  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  scene  is  obliged  to  run  and  luust 
bo  sure  to  take  the  shortest  road  if  eight  lines  farther 
on  he  is  already  to  have  accomplished  his  deed. 


II.  Nor  has  M.  do  Voltaire  made  matters  less  easy  to 
himself  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  unity  of  time.  If  we 
oouaidor  all  the  oveuts  occurring  in  his  '  Merope,'  aa  oocur- 

'  "  On  met  dea  rfdeatu  ijui  ho  tirent  ot  retirent,  pour  faire  igne  lea 
rmteura  paniiHsent  et  diapanugsont  scIhq  la  liicvae'M  da  snjet— coi 
rliloBux  hb  aunt  buns  qu'ti  fiiire  dm  coavertua's  pour  beiiior  ouux  qui 
IcB  nut  invoittfs.  et  ouux  qui  Ics  appmuveiiL"— I'mlique  du  Tliifltte, 
liv.  ii.  ('hti|h  6. 
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a  one  day,  what  a  nnmber  of  abeuriitieB  we  u 
re.  Let  us  aBBume  a  full,  natural  day,  let  iiB  even 
accord  to  it  thirty  hours,  the  limit  to  which  CorneiUe 
deemed  it  might  Ije  extended.  It  is  true,  I  sea  no 
physical  hindrances  why  all  the  events  could  not  have 
occurred  in  this  apace  of  time,  but  I  see  the  more  moral 
obstacles.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  a  woman 
should  be  wooed  and  married  withia  twelve  hours, 
especially  if  we  drag  her  by  main  force  before  the  priests. 
But  if  it  occurs  do  we  not  require  the  most  cogent  and 
urgent  reasons  for  such  forcible  speed?  And  then  if 
not  even  a  shadow  of  such  reasons  eiist,  how  ia  that 
which  IB  only  possible  by  physical  means  to  appear 
jjrobable  to  us?  The  state  desires  to  choose  a  king; 
FolypbonteB  and  the  absent  ^gisthuB  can  alone  oome  into 
consideration :  in  order  to  nullify  the  claims  of  .^gisthus 
Polyphontea  aeeka  to  marry  his  mother ;  on  the  very  day 
of  the  election  he  sues  for  her,  she  refuses  him,  the 
election  proceeds  and  results  in  his  favour,  Polyphontes 
is  now  king  and  we  should  suppose  that  ^gisthus  might 
now  appear  whenever  he  willed,  the  newly  elected  king 
would  tolerate  him  awhile.  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  insists 
on  the  marriage,  insists  it  should  take  place  that  very 
day,  the  very  day  on  which  he  has  first  offered  his  hand 
to  Merope,  the  very  day  on  which  the  people  have  elected 
him  king,  Such  an  old  soldier  and  so  fiery  a  wooer! 
But  his  wooing  is  nothing  save  diplomacy.  The  worse 
therefore  to  treat  so  harshly  those  whom  he  would  en- 
tangle in  Ms  int€rests.  Merope  refused  his  hand  when 
he  was  not  yet  king,  when  she  wa*  forced  to  believe 
that  he  principally  sought  her  hand  to  help  him  upon 
the  throne,  but  now  he  is  king  and  has  become  ho  with- 
out founding  his  claim  on  the  score  of  being  her  husband ; 
he  may  renew  his  suit,  perhaps  she  may  yield,  ho  should 
leave  her  time  to  forget  the  social  rank  that  onco  divided 
them,  to  accustom  her  to  look  on  him  as  her  like,  per- 
chance it  only  needs  a  short  time  for  this.  If  he  cannot 
win  her,  what  boots  it  him  to  force  her?  "Will  it  remain 
ft  secret  to  her  adherents  that  he  forced  her?  Will  they 
iot  think  they  will  have  to  hate  him  also  for  this?  Wi 
tiiey  not  therefore  join  themselves  to  .^gisthns  whenev^ 
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he  appears  and  regard  ttemselvea  bound  to  fight  in  hii 
cause  tlio  cause  of  his  mother  ?  In  vain  that  fato  which 
has  been  so  dilatory  tho  past  fifteen  years,  now  delivers 
iKgisthus  into  the  tyrant's  hands  and  ofTers  him  a  nieaoB 
whereby  he  can  possess  the  throne  free  from  other  olaims, 
a  meiiBS  far  shorter  and  more  infallible  than  the  marriage 
with  the  mother.  He  wtII  and  must  be  married,  and 
married  to-day,  this  very  evening,  the  new  king  will 
claim  the  old  queen  to-night  or  he  is  not  satisfied.  Is 
anything  more  comic  conceivable.!  In  the  reprceentatioa 
I  mean ;  for  that  a  man  with  only  a  spark  of  sense  could 
act  thus,  is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  What  good 
does  it  do  the  poet,  that  the  particular  actions  that  occur 
in  every  act  would  not  require  much  more  time  for  their 
real  occurrence  than  is  occupied  by  the  representation  of 
each  act;  and  that  this  time,  including  what  is  absorbed 
between  the  acts,  would  not  nearly  require  a  complet«  revo- 
lution of  the  Bon ;  has  he  therefore  regarded  the  unity  of 
time?^He  has  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  rule,  but  not 
their  spirit.  For  what  he  lets  happen  in  one  day,  can 
be  done  in  one  day  it  is  true,  but  no  sane  mortal  would 
do  it  in  one  day.  Physical  unity  of  time  is  not  sufficient, 
the  moral  unity  must  also  be  considered,  whose  neglect  m 
felt  by  every  one,  while  the  neglect  of  the  other,  though 
it  generally  involves  an  impoasibility/is  yet  not  so 
generally  offensive  because  this  impossibility  can  remaiit 
unknown  to  many.  If,  for  instance,  in  a  play  a  person 
must  travel  from  one  place  to  another  and  this  jonmey 
alone  would  require  more  than  a  day,  the  fault  is  only 
obsefved  by  those  who  know  the  distance  of  the  locality-. 
Not  everybody  knows  geographical  distances,  while 
everybody  can  feel  in  him  for  what  actions  he  would 
allow  himself  one  day,  for  what  several.  The  poet 
therefore  who  does  not  know  how  to  prcsorvo  physical 
unity  of  time  except  at  the  espenee  of  moral  unity, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other, 
consults  his  own  interests  badly  and  sacrifices  the 
essential  to  the  accidental.  Mafiei  at  least,  takes  a 
night  to  hifl  aid,  and  the  marriage  which  Polyphontes 
snggeatB  to-day  is  solemnised  to-morrow.  With  him  too 
it  is  not  the  diij  on  which  Polyphontes  asceu'ls  the  throne, 
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hence  ciroumatanoeB  press  less  closely,  they  harry  but  they 
do  not  overhurry  themaelvca.  Voltaire's  folyphontoB  is 
an  ephemeron  of  a  king,  who  does  not  deserve  to  I'oign 
a  second  day,  because  ho  bega.Q  bo  stupidly  and  hadly  on 
the  first. 

III.  Lindelle  says  that  Maffei  often  does  not  connect  the 
scenes  and  leaves  the  theatre  empty ;  a  fault  that  nowa- 
days would  not  he  pardoned  to  the  meanest  poet.  "  The 
connexion  of  scenes,"  says  Comeille,  "  is  a  great  ornament 
to  a  poem  and  nothing  can  better  assure  us  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  action  than  the  continuity  of  i-epresentatlon. 
Still  it  is  an  ornament  and  no  rule,  for  the  ancients 
did  not  always  submit  to  it,"  &o.  How  I  has  tragedy 
become  so  much  more  perfect  with  the  French  since 
the  days  of  their  great  Comeillo,  that  the  lack  of  that 
which  he  held  but  an  ornament,  has  now  become  an 
unpardonable  fault  ?  Or  have  the  French  since  his 
time  forgotten  yet  more  tho  essential  of  tragedy,  that 
they  lay  so  much  stress  on  mattors  that  in  the  main 
have  no  value?  Until  this  question  is  decided  we  may  at 
least  consider  Comeille  as  tmstworthy  as  Lindello,  and 
what,  according  to  him,  is  no  decided  fault  in  Mafici  may 
be  placed  against  the  less  questionable  one  of  Voltairo 
that  he  often  leaves  tho  stage  much  fuller  than  ueed  l>e. 
When,  for  instance,  in  tho  first  act,  Polyphontee  comes  to 
the  queen,  and  the  queen  goes  out  with  the  third  scene, 
with  what  right  can  Polyphonies  linger  in  the  rooms  of  tho 
queen  ?  Is  this  room  the  place  in  which  he  should  spealc 
Ireely  with  hia  confidantes?  The  need  of  the  poet  )hJ| 
betrayed  yet  more  in  the  fourth  scene,  in  which  we  lean^fl 
it  is  true,  matters  which  we  muflt  learn,  but  which  we  leara^ 
in  a  place  v?-here  we  should  never  have  expected  so  to  do.    ' 

IV.  Maffei  oftMi  does  not  justify  the  exits  and  entrances 
of  hia  personages :  Voltaire  often  justifies  them  falsely, 
which  is  far  worse.  It  ie  not  enough  that  a  person  says  why^ 
)io  comes  on,  we  ought  also  to  perceive  by  the  connexion 
that  be  must  therefore  come.  It  is  not  enough  that  ho 
says  why  he  goes  off,  we  ought  to  see  subsequently 
that  he  really  went  on  that  account.  Else  that  whioh_ 
the  poet  places  in  his  mouth  is  mere  excuse  and  no  causQ 
When  for  example,  Eurykles  goes  off  in  the  third  BC 


tiie  seoond  act  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  aBBcmble  the  friends  of 
the  qneen,  we  ought  to  hear  afterwards  about  these  friendB 
and  their  assomhlage.  As  however  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  kind,  his  assertion  is  a  schoolboy  "  Peto  veniam  ei- 
eundi,"  the  first  falsehood  that  occurs  to  the  boy.  He  does 
not  go  off  in  order  to  do  what  he  says,  but  in  order  to  return 
a  fow  lines  fiirther  on  as  the  bearer  of  news  which  tha 
poet  did  not  know  how  to  impart  by  means  of  any  other 
person.  Voltaire  treats  the  end  of  whole  acts  yet  more 
cluniaily.  At  the  close  of  the  third  act  Polyphontes  says 
to  Merope  that  the  altar  awaits  her,  that  all  is  ready  for 
the  solemnization  of  their  marriage  and  he  exits  with  a 
Venez  Madame.  But  Madame  does  not  come,  but  goes  of* 
into  another  coulitse  with  an  exclamation,  whereupon  Polj' 

Ehontes  opens  the  fourth  act,  and  instead  of  expressing 
is  annoyani^  that  the  queen  has  not  followed  bim  into 
the  temple  (for  he  had  been  in  error,  there  was  still  time 
for  the  wedding)  he  talks  with  his  Erox  about  matters 
he  should  not  ventilate  here,  that  are  more  fitting  con- 
versation for  his  own  house,  his  own  rooms.  Then  the 
fourth  act  closes,  cIobcb  exactly"  Uka  the  third.     Poly- 

Ehontes  again  summons  the  queen  into  the  temple,  Ueropg 
erself  exclaims ; — 

"  Courons  tous  vera  le  temple  oli  m'attend  mon  outrage ;" 

and  says  to  the  chief  priests  who  come  to  conduct  her 

thither ; — 

"  Voua  venez  i  I'autel  entrainer  la  victims. " 

Consequently  we  must  expect  to  see  them  inside  the 
temple  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act,  or  are  they 
already  back  again?  Neither;  good  things  will  take 
time,  Polyphontes  has  forgotten  something  and  cornea 
back  again  and  sends  the  queen  back  again.  Excellent! 
Butwcen  the  third  and  fourth,  and  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  acts  nothing  occurs  that  should,  and  indeed 
notliing  occurs  at  all,  and  the  third  and  fourth  e 
se  in  order  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  may  begii 
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Tt  is  one  thmg  to  circuttivcDt  tlie  rules,  another  t( 
ol>Ben-6  them.     I'he  French  do  the  former,  the  latter 
only  underatood  by  the  ancients. 

Unity  of  action  was  the  first  dramatic  law  of  the 
ancients ;  unity  of  time  and  place  were  mere  conseqnencea 
of  the  former  which  they  "wonld  scarcely  have  otserved 
more  strictly  than  exigency  T6C|nired  had  not  the  com- 
bination with  the  chorus  arisen.'  For  since  tbeir  actions 
i-equired  the  proBence  of  a  large  body  of  people  and  this 
concourse  always  remained  the  same,  who  could  go  no 
further  from  their  dwellinga  nor  remain  absent  longer 
than  it  is  customary  to  do  from  mere  curiosity,  they  were 
almost  obliged  to  make  the  scene  of  action  one  and  the 
same  spot  and- confine  the  time  to  one  and  the  same  day. 
They  sabmitted  bond  fide  to  this  restrietion ;  but  with  a 
suppleness  of  understanding  snch  that  in  seven  cases  out 
of  nine  they  gained  more  than  they  lost  thereby.  For  they 
used  this  restriction  as  a  reason  for  simplifying  the  action 
and  to  cut  away  all  that  was  superfiuons,  and  thus, 
reduced  to  essentials,  it  became  only  the  ideal  of  on  action 
which  was  developed  most  felicitously  in  this  fonn  which 
required  the  least  addition  from  circumstances  of  time 
and  place. 

The  French  on  the  contrary,  who  found  no  charms 
true  unity  of  action,  who  had  been  spoilt  by  thi 
intrigues  of  the  Spanish  school,  before  they  had  learnt 
know  Greek  simplicity,  regarded  the  unity  of  time  and 
place  not  as  consequences  of  unity  of  action,  but  as  oir- 
ounistances  absolutely  needful  to  the  representation  of  an 
action,  to  which  they  must  therefore  adapt  their  richer 
iind  more  complicated  actions  with  all  the  severity 
required  in  the  use  of  a  chorus,  which  however  they 
had  totally  abolished.  When  they  found  however,  how 
ilifficult,  nay  at  times  how  impossible  this  was,  they  made 
a  truce  with  tho  tyrannical  rules  against  which  they 
bad  not  the  courage  to  rebel.  Instead  of  a  single  place, 
they  introduced  an  uncertain  place,  under  which  w« 
could  imagine  now  this,  now  that  spot;  enough  if 
places  ooinbined  wore  not  too  far  apart  and  none  requii 
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Hpecial  Bconery,  bo  that  tlio  saine  eceuery  could  fit  the  one 
about  as  well  hb  the  other.  Instead  of  tha  unity  of  a  day 
they  auhetituted  unity  of  duration,  and  a  certain  period 
during  which  no  one  spoke  of  sunrise  or  euuBet,  or  went 
to  bed,  or  at  least  did  not  go  to  bod  more  than  once,  how- 
ever much  might  occur  in  this  space,  they  allowed  to  pass 

Now  no  one  would  have  objected  to  this,  for  unques- 
tionably even  thus  excellent  plays  can  bo  made,  and  the 
proverb  aaya ;  out  the  wood  where  it  ia  thinnest.  But  1 
luuet  aleo  allow  my  neighbour  the  same  privilege.  I  must 
not  always  show  him  the  thickest  part,  and  cry,  "  There 
you  must  cut  I  That  is  where  I  cut !"  Thus  the  French 
critics  all  exclaim,  eapeoially  when  they  speak  of  the 
dramatic  worha  of  the  Englisli.  What  an  ado  they  then 
make  of  regularity,  that  regularity  which  they  have  madu 
BO  easy  to  themselves  1  But  I  am  weary  of  dwelling  on 
this  point ! 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  Voltaire's  and  Maffei'a  '  Meropc ' 
may  extend  over  eight  days  and  the  scene  may  bo  laid  in 
iBven  places  in  Greece  !  if  only  they  had  the  beauties  to 
iiake  me  forget  these  pedantries!  .  (J'^ftV 

The  strictest  observation  of  the  rul^-^annot  outweigh 
^the   Bmallcfit  fault  in  a  characterift^ow  tamely  Poly- 
^phontes  talks  and  acts  in  Maffei'if  play  has  not  escaped 
Lindelle.     He  in  right  to  mock  at  the  needlesB  mazuns 
that  MafTei  places  in  the  tyrant's  mouth.     To  remove  the 
best  and  noblest  in    the    state ;  to   sink  the   people   in 
sensuality  that  should  sap  its  strength  and  make  it  effemi- 
nate; to  leave  unpunished  the  greatest  crimes  under  the 
guiao  of  pity  and  mercy,  etc.;    if  there,  bo  tyrants  who 
reign  in  this  silly  mode,  will  they  boast  of  their  method? 
Thus  tyrants  are  depicted  in  a  schoolboy's  essay,  but  they 
never  speak  thus  themselves.'     It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
'  Atto  IIL  BO.  2  ;— 
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doea  not  suffer  Ms  Polyphontee  to  declaim  in  so  chilly  ft 
inBaue  a  manner,  but  occasionally  lie  lets  tiim  say  tLlngi 
that  certainly  no  man   of  his  kind   would  speak.     " 
example ; — 

"  Dea  Dieux  quelqnefois  la  longue  patience 
Fait  BUT  nouB  &  pas  lenta  deacendre  la  vengeance  "■ 


i.  Polyphontes 
doea.     Still  lee 


ought  to  make  this  reflexion,  but  he  never 
s  would  he  make  it  at  a  moment  when  he 
encouragea  himaelf  to  new  crimes.  '  _ 

How  absurdly  he  acts  towards  Merope  I  have  already 
indicated.  His  behaviour  towai-da  iEgisthus  is  atill  less 
like  a  cunning  and  reisolute  man  such  as  the  poet  depicted  ' 
him  at  first,  .^gisthua  ought  not  to  have  appeared  at 
the  Hacrifice.  "What  was  ho  to  do  there?  To  swear 
obedience?  Before  the  people?  Amid  the  cries  of  his 
despairing  mother?  Must  not  thai  inevitably  occur 
■which  Poiyphontca  feared  before  ?''  He  has  every  thing  to 
fear    for  his   person    from    ^.I^gisthuH ;    ^giathiw  only. 


Con  pomps  ili  pictk  fe.ru,  die  apleuda 
Su  i  delinquent! ;  a  i  gran  delitU  inrito, 
Onde  lestino  i  buoni  espoali,  e  paghl 
Benda  gl'  Iniqui  la  lioenea ;  ed  onde 
Poi  Ira  so  diatruftgendoBi,  in  cmdeli 
Gare  private  n  lor  fuioi  si  stenipri. 
Udmi  Bovente  riaonar  gli  editti, 
E  raddopiar  le  leggi,  rfie  al  Hovrano 
GioTan  seryatfl,  e  tianiiffradita.    Udroi 
Corror  minaocia  ognor  dl  gnKira  eslenia 
Ond"  io  n'  andrQ  bu  1'  atterrita  plebe 
Sempte  creBCendo  i  pesi,  o  peregrine 
Milizia  jnttodarrd.  ,  .  ." 
*AeteLB0.4:— 

«  Bi  OS  fils,  tant  ploure,  duns  Messino  est  produit, 
De  quinxe  ane  de  travanx  Jai  perdu  tout  tc  t'rult, 
Croia-moi,  cos  pr^jugda  de  aaag  et  de  nnisBiLncu 
BeviVTont  dans  lea  cceura,  y  preudront  aa  AtHcuae. 
Le  aoDveuir  du  p^re.  et  cent  roia  pour  ayens, 
Cet  houneur  pr^tendu  d'etre  isau  de  nos  Dioux; 
Les  cru,  le  di^eapoir  d'une  mtre  epionjc, 
DetTuiront  ma  puiesanoe  encac  mal  aaonr^" 
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demaiids  his  sword  bacV  in  order  to  decide  tbe  whole 
qitan-el  between  them,  and  this  madly  bold  ^gisthtiB  he 
gufiere  to  come  near  him  at  the  altar  where  the  first 
implement  he  eeiz«B  upon,  may  be  a  sword.  Maffei'a 
Polyphontes  is  free  from  thiH  absurdity,  for  ho  does  not 
know  ^/EgisthuB  and  deems  him  hia  fnend.  What  then 
was  to  hinder  .^^gisthHS  from  approaching  biiri  at  the 
altar?  No  one  observed  his  moyementa,  the  blow  was 
struck,  the  second  ready  before  it  occurred  to  any  one  to 
avenge  the  first. 

"Meropo,"sayBLindelle  "when  Maffoi  lets  her  know  that 
hor  son  is  murdered,  desiree  to  tear  the  heart  of  the  mur- 
derer from  Mb  body  and  to  rend  it  with  her  teeth,*  That 
is  expressing  oneself  like  a  cannibal  and  not  like  a  sorrow- 
ing mother ;  bienseance  nanst  everywhere  be  observed." 
Quite  true ;  but  though  the  French  Merope  is  too  refined  to 
desire  to  eat  such  a  raw  heart  without  salt  or  dripping,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  at  bottom  as  much  of  a  cannibal 
as  the  Italian. 

No.  47. 

And  how  so  ?  If  it  is  unquestionable  tnat  we  must 
judge  men  more  by  their  deeds  than  b^  their  words  ;  if  a 
hasty  word  spoken  in  the  heat  of  passion  proves  little  for 
their  moral  charaoter,  but  a  deliberate  oool  action  proves 
all,  then  I  am  right.  Merope  who  abandons  herself  to 
anxious  sorrow  while  uncertainty  reigns  regarding  her 
son's  fate,  and  who  extends  her  pity  to  all  unfortunates  in 
the  remembering  how  unhappy  her  absent  son  may  be,  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  mother.  Merope  who  at  the  moment 
that  she  hears  of  tbe  loss  of  the  object  of  all  this  tender- 
ness, sinks  down  staggered  and  then  rouses  herself  and 
raves  and  threatens  and  intends  to  execute  the  most  bloody, 
most  terrible  vengeance  on  him  who  is  in  her  power  j  thiu 


•  Attolli0.8:— 


''  Quel  Bcelerato  in  mio  potei  rorrei 
Per  trame  prima,  B'ebbe  parte  In  qneslo 
AaaDBsiuIo  il  tiranno;  io  vnglio  poi 
Con  una  Bcure  spatancargli  il  ^t(o, 
Voglio  Btrappargli  il  cor,  voglio  co'  deal 
Lacerarb,  o  abranarH  .  ,  . 
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Uerope  remains  the  same  ideal,  only  in  the  condition  of  1 
Tiolent  action  in  which,  sho  gains  in  strength  and  expres- 
eion  what  she  has  lost  in  beauty  and  tenderness.  But 
Merope  who  takes  time  for  her  revenge,  prepares  for  it, 
arranges  solemnitiea  for  it,  desires  herself  to  be  executioner, 
not  to  kill  but  to  torture,  not  to  punish  but  to  gloat  over 
the  punishment,  is  this  one  a  mother?  Even  so,  but  a 
mother  as  we  imagine  her  among  cannibals,  a  mother  such 
as  every  she-bear  is.  This  action  of  Merope  may  please 
whom  it  lists,  only  let  him  not  tell  me  that  it  pleases  him,  if 
I  am  not  to  despise  as  well  as  loathe  him.  Perhaps  M.  de 
Voltaire  would  put  this  down  also  to  a  fault  in  the  sub- 
ject; perhaps  he  would  say  Merope  must  kill  ^gisthus 
with  her  own  hand  or  the  whole  covp  de  thddtre  so  praised 
by  Aristotle,  which  the  sensitive  Athenians  so  delighted 
in,  would  fall  away.  But  M.  de  Voltaire  would  be  wrong 
again,  and  again  have  confouoded  the  arbitrary  deviation 
of  Maft'ci  with  the  subject  itself.  It  is  true  the  subject 
demands  that  Merope  should  kill  ^glsthus  with  her  own 
hand,  but  it  does  not  demand  that  she  should  do  so 
upon  refleiion.  And  without  reflexion  she  must  have 
done  it  in  Euripides  if  we  are  to  regard  Ilyginus's  fable  as 
the  abstract  of  his  play.  The  old  man  comes  weeping  to 
the  queen  and  says  that  her  son  has  disappeared  ;  sho  has 

I'nst  heard  that  a  stranger  has  arrived  who  boasts  that  ho 
laa  murdered  him  and  that  this  stranger  is  sleeping 
quietly  under  her  roof;  she  seizes  the  first  thing  that 
falls  to  hand,  tears  angrily  into  the  room  of  the  sleeper, 
the  old  man  follows  ber  and  the  recognition  occurs  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  crime  was  to  be  perpetrated.  That 
was  very  simple  and  natural,  very  touching  and  human. 
The  Athenians  trembled  for  .^gisthus  without  being 
obliged  to  loathe  Merope.  They  trembled  for  Merope 
herself  whose  noble  precipitancy  made  her  run  the  risk  of 
Ijcing  her  son's  murderer.  Now  Maffei  and  Voltaire  only 
make  me  tremble  for  ^gisthus,  for  1  am  so  out  of  patience 
with  their  Merope  that  I  should  almost  like  to  see  her  exe- 
cute her  deed.  Would  that  she  might  have  this  satisfaction  ! 
If  she  can  take  time  to  execute  her  rerenge  she  ought  also 
to  have  found  time  for  investigation.  Why  is  ^e  such 
a  bloodthirsty  animal  ?    He  Las  murdered  her  son ;  vet^ 
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good,  she  may  do  with  the  murderer  what  she  will  in  the 
firet  heat  of  pnesioo ;  I  furgive  her,  for  she  is  a  mortal  and 
a  mother,  I  will  willingly  woop  and  despair  with  her  if 
ehe  should  find  how  mnch  cause  she  has  t«  regret  this 
first  rash  hoat.  But  madam,  a  young  man  who  ahortly 
bei'ore  interested  yon  so  much,  in  whom  you  rooognised  bo 
many  signs  of  candour  and  innocence,  need  you  slaughter 
him  with  your  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  his  father  as  the 
murderer  of  your  son,  need  you  call  prieata  and  guardo  to 
your  aid  because  you  find  him  in  poseasion  of  an  old 
suit  of  armour  that  only  your  son  should  wear?  Oh  I  fie  I 
madam,  1  am  greatly  mistaken  if  you  would  not  have 
beoii  hissed  in  Athens. 

That  the  maladroitness  with  which  after  fifteen  years 
Folyphontes  demands  the  aged  Meropo  as  hia  wife  is  as 
little  a  fault  of  the  subject,  I  have  mentioned  before- 
For  according  to  Hyginua'a  fable  Polyphontoa  married 
Morope  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Kresphontes  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Euripides  should  have  assumed 
thia  circuDMtance.  And  why  not  ?  The  very  reaaonfc 
with  which  Voltaire's  Euryklea  urges  Merope  after  fifteen 
years  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  tyrant  would  have 
been  as  valid  fifteen  years  earlier,^      It  waa   quite  in 

'  Aote  :i.  BO.  I !—  ,  ^^ 

"  VLrh.  Non,  moa  Bin  ne  le  wniffrirait  pan.  ^^^H 

L'eiil  oil  sou  enlnnco  a,  la.Dgui  oondamni^  ^^^H 

Lui  serait  moius  afi&eai  que  ce  l&che  bym^n^  ^^H 

Eur.  n  le  ooadaDjuerait,  bi,  paiaible  en  eon  mug,  ^^H 

II  n'en  oroyait  ici  qae  Il'e  droiU  de  aan  sang ;  ^^H 

Mais,  si  psi  les  mollieura  bod  Ami!  €tait  inatniite^  ^^H 

Sia  KB  rmis  intcrclB  s'il  nfgluit  sa  coaduite,  ^^H 

De  ses  tristes  luniB  s'il  maBullait  la  voii,  ^^^M 

£t  la  Deceaaiti!  soaverame  des  loiz,  ^^^H 

II  vcrmit  que  jamais  sa  malheuieuse  mtra  ^^^H 

Ne  lui  iloniia  d'aniDDr  une  matijue  plus  obiie.  ^^^H 

Meb.  Ah  que  me  dites-voueV  ^^^H 

EiTB.                                             De  iluies  vetiteig  ^^^^H 

Qui  m'arracheiit  luou  z^le  et  Toa  calamity.  ^^^^| 

Meb.  QudL  I  Voos  me  demandez  que  I'iuterSt  aarmonta,^^^^! 

Gette  iuTinoible  lioireur  (jae  j'ai  pnui  Follfonte  I  ^^^| 

Vons  qui  me  I'arez  peiut  de  si  uoires  couleura  !  ^^^^t 

KcB.    Jo  I'ai  peiiit  daugeceai,  Je  ooQiinis  Ben  fureon,      ^^^^| 

iiiM  il  ont  lout-puissaut ;  mais  rien  ne  iui  n'siste;  ^^^^| 

II  eut  oa-M  tiGrUier,  et  voua  aimez  Cgiste."  ^^^^H 
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ettti'ftcter  with  the  ancient  Greek  women  that  thi 
conqnGied  their  abhorrence  against  the  murderers 
their  husbands  and  accept  them  in  their  plaee  if  they 
thought  that  the  children  of  their  first  marriage  wouhl 
gain  advantage  thereby ;  I  remember  to  have  I'ead  some- 
thing similar  in  the  tireek  novel  of  Chariton  published 
by  li'Orville  in  which  a  mother  very  touchingly  takes  hor 
unborn  child  to  judge  between  them.  I  think  the  passage 
deserves  to  be  quoted  but  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand. 
Enough  that  that  which  Voltaire  puts  into  the  mouth  pf 
Euiykles  would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  MeropeV 
conduct  if  he  Lad  introduced  her  as  the  wife  of  Poly- 
phontes.  The  cold  scenes  of  political  love-making  womd 
thereby  have  fallen  away  and  I  see  more  than  one  method 
by  which  this  might  have  heightened  the  interest  and 
made  the  situations  yet  more  involved. 

But  Voltaire  insisted  on  reraaining  on  the  road  that 
Ma&ei  had  levelled  for  him  ;  and  because  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  there  could  be  a  better  and  that  this  better 
was  the  one  that  had  already  been  traversed  in  ancient 
times,  he  satisfied  himself  with  removing  a  few  eand- 
stones  out  of  the  path  over  which  he  thought  his  prede- 
cessor bad  nearly  capsized.  Would  he  otherwise  have 
retained  the  circumstance  that  ^gisthus,  ignorant  of  his 
own  identity,  should  accidentally  have  come  to  Messi 
and  there  have  aroused  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
own  murderer  owing  to  petty  dubious  indications? 
Euripides,  iEgiathus  knew  Mmeelf  perfectly,  came 
Messene  for  the  express  purpose  of  revenging  himself, 
and  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  murderer  of  ^giathus. 
He  did  not  discover  himself  to  his  mother,  be  it  firom 
suspicion,  from  caution,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
certain  that  the  poet  did  not  let  him  lack  for  reasons.  I, 
have  above  lent  Komoof  my  own  reasons  to  Maffei  to  account 
for  tbe  changes  he  has  made  with  Euripides'  plot,  but  Z 
am  far  removed  from  regarding  the  reasons  as  sufficient, 
the  changes  felicilous ;  I  rather  assert  that  every  step  that 
ho  ventured  aside  from  the  footprints  of  the  Greeks 
became  a  false  step ;  that  JCgisthns  does  not  know  himself, 
that  he  chances  to  come  to  Messene  and  "  per  oombinaaione 
d'accidenti"  (as  Mafiei  expresses  it)  is  regarded  as  the 
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murderer  of  ^gUth.u8,  not  only  givea  to  tbe  whole  etory 
1  very  confused,  dubioua  and  romance-liko  aspect  but 
greatly  weakens  the  intere-t.  With  Euripides  the  spec- 
tatora  knew  from  .jEBisthuB  himself  that  it  was  jEgistEaB, 
and  the  more  certainly  thej-  knew  tliat  Merope  was  ooming 
to  murder  her  own  aon,  the  greater  necesBarily  must  bo 
the  horror  that  poasossed  thom  on  this  account,  the  mor<^ 
torturing  the  pity  which  befell  them  lost  Merope  shouhl 
HMt  be  hindered  in  time  fiom  the  execution  of  her  deed. 
Xow  Maffei  and  Voltaii'e,  oti  the  contrary,  only  let  ua 
eiispeot  that  the  assumed  murderer  of  the  son  may  be  the 
son  himself  and  our  greatest  terror  is  therefore  reserved 
for  the  sole  moment  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  terror.  And 
the  worst  is  this,  that  the  reasona  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  young  stranger  is  the  aon  of  Merope  are 
the  very  reasons  from  which  Merope  should  suppose  this, 
and  we  do  not  know  him,  eBpecially  in  Voltaire,  more 
closely  and  certainly  than  she  ought  to  know  him  herself. 
We  either  trust  as  much  to  these  reasons  aa  Merope  trusts 
ta  them  or  we  trust  more.  If  we  trust  as  muoh,  wo 
must  with  her  deem  the  youth  a  deceiver,  and  Ihe  fate 
that  she  intends  for  him  touches  us  very  little.  If  we 
trust  more,  we  must  censure  Merope  that  she  is  not  more 
observant  and  lets  herself  be  carried  away  by  aach 
ahallow  reaaous.     Neither  case  is  desirable. 
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It  is  true  our  surprise  ia  greater  if  we  do  not  know 
with  certainty  that  J^gisthus  ia  TEgisthus  before  Merope 
knowa  it.  But  what  a  poor  amusement  is  this  surpriae ! 
And  why  need  the  poet  surprise  ua  ?  He  may  Burpriao 
his  poreonagea  as  much  aa  he  likes.  We  ahall  still  derive 
our  advantage  therefrom,  even  if  we  huve  long  foreseen 
what  befalls  them  ao  unexpectedly.  Nay  our  sympathy 
will  be  the  more  vivid  and  the  atrongor,  the  longer  and 
more  certainly  we  h.^vo  foreseen  it. 

On  this  point  I  will  allow  the  beat  French  art  critic  to 
Bpeak  for  me.     "  In  involved  plays,"  saya  Diderot,'  "  the 

'  In  Ilia  drumntio  p  xlicB  nfter  t',.o  '  I'ero  da  furaillo.' 
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interest  ie  owing  more  to  the  plot  than  to  the  words, 
while  in  simplo  plays,  the  effect  reata  on  the  words  rather  i 
ihan  on  the  plot.  But  to  what  is  this  interest  to  refer^  " 
To  the  pei-sonages?  to  the  epoctatora?  the  speotatorB 
.ire  only  witneBses,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  conse-  ^ 
qnently  it  is  the  personages  whom  we  rauat  consider. 
Unquestionably.  Let  these  knot  the  complication  with- 
ont  knowing  it,  let  it  be  impenetrable  for  theni,  bring 
them  without  their  knowledge  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
lUttouemenl.  If  the  peraonageB  feel  emotion  we  spectators 
shall  yiold  to  the  same  feelings,  shall  feel  them  also.  I 
am  far  removed  irora  believing  with  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  written  on  the  dramatic  art  that  the  d6nouemsnt 
should  be  hid  from  the  spectator.  I  rather  think  it 
would  not  exceed  my  powers  to  rouse  the  very  strongest 
interest  in  the  spectators  even  if  I  resolved  to  make  a 
work  where  the  denoKement  was  revealed  in  the  first  scene. 
Everything  must  be  clear  for  the  spectator,  he  ia  the 
confidant  of  eaoh  person,  he  knowa  everything  that 
occurs,  everything  that  has  occurred  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  instances  when  we  cannot  do  better  than  tq. 
tell  him  straight  out' what  is  going  to  occur. 

"  0  ye  manufacturers  of  general  rules,  how  little  do  ye 
ujiderstand  art,  how  little  do  ye  possess  of  the  genius 
that  brought  forth  the  masterpieces  upon  which  ye  build 

and   which   it  may  overstep    as   often    as  it  lists ! 

My  thoughts  may  appear  as  paradosical  as  they  like,  yet 
so  much  1  know  for  certain,  that  for  one  instance  where  it 
is  useful  to  conceal  from  the  spectator  an  important  event 
until  it  has  taken  place  there  are  ten  and  more  where 
interest  demands  the  very  contrary.  By  means  of  seoreoy 
a  poet  effects  a  short  surprise,  but  in  what  enduring 
disquietude  could  he  havo  maintained  us  if  he  had  made 
no  secret  about  it  I  Whoever  ia  struck  down  in  a  moment, 
I  can  only  pity  for  a  moment.  But  how  if  I  expect  the 
blow,  how  if  I  see  the  storm  browing  and  threatening  for 
some  time  about  my  head  or  his  ?  For  my  part  none  of 
the  poraonages  need  know  each  other  if  only  the  spec- 
tator knows  them  all.  Nay  I  would  even  maintain  that 
>  .the  subject  which  requires  such  secrecy  is  a  thankless 
^Blbjuct,  that  the  plot  in  which  ive  most  have  recourse 
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lo  it  is  not  aa  aood  as  that  in  which  we  eould  have  dOM 
without  it.  It  will  never  givo  occasion  for  anything 
groat.  We  ahall  bo  obliged  to  occupy  oureelveo  with 
pruparationa  that  aro  either  too  dark  or  too  clear,  tho 
whole  poem  hccomoB  a  collection  of  little  artistic  tricks 
by  uieauB  of  which  we  effect  nothing  more  than  a  short 
Burpriao.  If  on  the  contrary  everything  that  ooncems 
the  personages  is  known,  I  see  in  this  knowledge  the 
(tnuroo  of  the  most  violent  emotiona.  Why  have  certain 
monDlogues  bucIi  a  great  efieot  ?  Because  they  acquaint 
me  with  the  secret  intentions  of  the  sjicaker  and  this 
confidence  at  once  ^Is  me  with  hope  or  fear.  If  the 
condition  of  the  porBonagea  ie  unknown,  the  spectator 
cannot  interest  himself  more  vividly  in  the  action  than 
tho  personages.  But  the  interest  would  be  doubled  for 
the  spectator  if  light  Ib  thrown  on  the  matter,  and  he 
feels  that  action  and  speech  would  be  quite  othorwise  if 
tho  personages  know  one  another. 

"  Only  then  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  await  what  is  to 
lieoonie  of  them  when  I  am  ahle  to  compare  that  which 
tliOTf  really  are  with  that  which  the^  do  or  would  do." 

On  ap}>tying  this  to  .Xgisthus  it  is  evident  to  which  of 
the  two  plots  Diderot  would  incline :  to  the  old  one  of 
Euripides  where  the  spectators  know  ^gisthus  from  the 
beginning  as  well  aa  ho  knows  himself,  or  to  the  new  one 
of  Maffei  so  blindly  accepted  by  Voltaire  where  ^gisthus 
is  a  riddle  to  himself  and  the  spectators;  and  the  whole 
play  iB  thus  made  into  a  collection  of  little  artistic  tricks 
that  eflfoct  nothing  but  a  short  surprise. 

UidcFot  ie  not  wrong  in  pronouncing  his  thoughts  on 
tho  superfluity  and  poverty  of  all  uncertain  expectations 
and  sudden  surprises  to  be  as  new  as  they  are  -valid. 
They  are  new  in  regard  to  their  abstraotion,  but  very  old 
in  regard  to  the  patterns  from  whioh  they  are  abstracted. 
They  are  new  in  consideration  that  his  predecesaorB  have 
always  iiisislod  on  the  contrary,  but  neither  Horace  nor 
Aristotle  belong  to  these  predecessors,  they  never  nttered 
anything  tliat  could  coniirm  their  espounders  and  suo- 
cosBors  in  their  predilection  for  this  contrary  method  tho 
good  effectfl  of  which  they  could  not  have  perceived  from 
the  greater  uuinber  nr  fruni  the  best  plays  of  tlie  ancients. 
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Among  these  Euripides  was  bo  certain  of  himaolf  that  ha  ; 
almost  always  showed  hia  Bpeotatoi-s  the  goal  whither  he 
would  lead  them.  Nay,  his  prologues,  which  ao  grievously 
offend  modem  criticB,  I  should  be  greatly  diaposed  to  eaaay 
a  defence  of,  from  this  point  of  view.  "  Kot  enough,"  saya 
Iledelin,  "  that  he  generally  leta  one  of  his  chief  ohai'actera 
narrate  to  the  spectators  what  has  preceded  the  action  of  hia 
jilay  in  order  to  give  them  compreSxenBion  for  what  follows  ; 
he  often  employs  a  god  for  this  purpose,  of  whom  he  may 
assume  that  he  knows  everything  and  through  whom  he 
awjuaints  us  not  only  with  what  has  occurred  but  with  what  i 
will  occur.  We  ai'e  thus  initiated  at  the  beginning  into  \ 
the  plot  and  the  whole  catastrophe,  and  foresee  every  \ 
event.  This  is  a  very  serious  fault,  totally  opposed  to 
that  uncertainty  and  expectancy  that  should  always  reign 
on  the  stage ;  it  destroya  all  the  pleasure  of  a  play,  that 
should  rest  simply  and  solely  on  novelty  and  surprise."* 
No,  the  moat  tragio  of  all  tragio  poots  did  not  think  ao 
meanly  of  hig  art,  he  knew  it  was  capable  of  yet  greater 
perfection  and  that  the  gratification  of  a  childish  curiosity 
was  the  least  of  the  pretensions  it  set  up.  Ho  thereforo 
deliberately  let  his  spectators  know  as  much  of  the  coming 
action  as  any  god  might  know,  and  promised  to  awakeu 
their  emotions,  not  so  much  bj-  that  which  should 
us  by  the  mode  in  which  it  should  occur.  Consequently 
the  art  critics  ought  to  find  no  stumbling-block  ht 
except  this,  that  ho  did  not  seek  to  convey  to  us  t 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  future  by  a' 
more  subtle  mode,  but  that  he  had  to  employ  for  this  a 
Higher  Being  who  probably  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action,  and  that  this  Higher  Being  manifestly  addresaed  the 
spectators,  by  which  means  the  dramatic  genus  was  con- 
founded with  the  narrative.  But  if  they  restricted  their 
blame  to  this,  what  then  Is  their  blame?  Is  the  nsefuland 
necessajy  never  welcome  to  us  except  when  it  is  secretly 
forced  upon  us?  Are  there  not  matters,  especially  in  the 
future,  which  no  one  but  a  god  can  know,  and  if  tha 
interest  rest*  on  such  matters,  is  it  not  better  we  sboald 
know  them  beforehand  through  the  intervention  of  a  god 

'  Pratiquy  Ju  UniaUe,  lir.  3,  chap.  L 
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than  not  at  all  ?  And  finally  what  do  we  mean  by  ths 
luixtuTee  of  genrea  ?  In  our  primcre  it  is  right  we  sbouU 
separate  them  from  one  another  as  carefully  as  possibles 
Imt  if  a  geniiia,  for  higher  purposes  amalgamates  several 
«f  them  in  one  and  the  saine  work,  let  ne  forget  our  primer 
and  only  examine  whether  he  has  attained  these  higher 
purposes.  What  do  I  care  whether  a  play  of  Eoripidea 
IS  neither  wholly  a  narrative  nor  wholly  a  drama,  call  it  a 
hybrid,  enough  that  this  hybrid  pleases  me  more,  edifies  me 
more,  than  the  most  rule-oorreet  creations  of  your  correct 
Raciues  or  whatever  elite  they  may  be  called.  Because 
the  mule  is  neither  a  horse  nor  an  ass,  is  it  therefore  the 
IcBB  one  of  the  most  nsofiil  beasts  of  harden  ? 


No.  49. 

In  ■  word,  where  tho  detractors  of  Euripides  see 
uothing  but  a  poet  who  from  indolence  or  incapacity,  or 
both  causes,  endeavoara  to  make  his  work  as  easy  to  himself 
as  possible ;  where  they  think  that  they  discover  dramatio 
art  in  its  cradle,  I  think  I  see  it  in  its  perfection,  and 
admire  in  Euripides  the  master  who  is  in  reality  as  cor- 
rect as  they  demand,  and  only  seems  to  be  lees  correct 
because  he  wished  to  impart  to  his  plays  one  beauty  more 
for  which  they  have  no  comprehension. 

For  it  is  clear  that  all  the  plays  whose  prologues  annoy 
them  BO  much  would  be  completely  and  entirely  compre- 
hensible witliont  these  prologues.  Erase  for  instance  from 
'  Ion'  the  prologue  of  Mercury,  from  '  Hecuba  '  the  pro- 
logue of  Polydorus,  let  the  one  begin  with  the  morning 
dovotionsoflon,  the  other  with  tho  complaints  of  Hecuba, 
is  either  of  them  tlioreforc-  in  the  lenat  mutilnted?  How 
could  you  miss  that  which  you  have  erased  if  it  was  not 
there  at  all  ?  Does  not  evorything  maintain  the  same  se- 
quence, the  same  conncsioQ?  You  must  even  confess  that 
tho  jilaya  would  bo  more  beautiful  acccrding  to  your  mod© 
of  thought  if  we  did  not  know  from  the  prologues  that  lon^ 
whom  Creusa  intends  to  poison,  is  the  son  of  this  Creusa, 
that  this  Creusa  whom  Ion  wishes  to  tear  from  the  altar  to 
a  shameful  death  is  the  mother  of  this  Ion  :  if  we  did  not 
know  that  on  the  very    day  on   which    Hecuba    must 
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abandon  her  daughter  for  aacrifice  the  unhappy 
tvoman  is  also  to  hear  of  the  death  of  her  lost  surriTing 
eon.  For  all  these  wonld  bring  about  excellent  suipriBeB, 
and  theae  aurpriBes  would  be  sufficiently  prepared  without 
your  being  able  to  say  they  Buddeiuy  broke  out  Uie 
lightning  from  a  white  cloud ;  they  do  not  follow, 
they  arise,  it  is  not  intended  to  disclose  Homethine  to  you 
but  to  impose  something  upon  you,  and  yet  you  still  quan-el 
with  the  poet  ?  You  still  reproach  him  with  want  of  art. 
Forgive  him  a  fault  that  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  can 
make  good;  a  gardener  quietly  lops  off  the  superfluous 
branch,  withoiit  scolding  at  the  healthy  tree  that  has 
brought  it  forth.  Now  if  you  would  assume  for  a  moment 
— it  is  true  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  assume  a  great  deal 
— that  Euripides  had  as  much  insight,  could  have  as  much 
taate  as  you,  and  you  wonder  the  more  how  with  so  much 
insight,  90  refined  taste,  he  yet  could  commit  so  grave  a 
fault,  come  over  to  roe  and  regard  what  you  call  his  fault* 
from  my  point  of  view.  Euiipides  knew  as  well  as  we 
that  his  '  Ion '  for  instance  could  stand  without  the  pro- 
logue, that  without  this  it  was  a  play  which  eustained 
the  interest  and  uncertainty  of  the  spectator  to  the  close, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  this  uncertainty  and  expectation. 
For  if  the  spectator  only  learned  in  the  fifth  act  that  Ion 
was  the  son  of  Creusa,  then  it  is  not  for  them  her  son, 
but  a  stranger,  an  enemy,  whom  she  seeks  to  make  away 
with  in  the  third  act ;  then  it  is  not  for  them  the  mother 
of  Ion  on  whom  Ion  seeks  to  avenge  himself  in  the  foi 
act,  but  only  a  mnrderess.  Whence  then  should  fear 
pity  arise?  The  mere  presumption  that  could  be  dedui 
from  coincident  circumstances  that  Ion  and  Creuaa  mi) 
have  some  connesion  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
this  assumption  must  become  a  certainty,  and  if  the 
spectator  could  only  receive  this  certainty  &om  outside, 
if  it  was  not  possible  for  one  of  the  acting  personages  to 
initiate  him,  was  it  not  better  that  the  poet  shoulil 
initiate  him  in  the  only  possible  way  rather  than  not  ut 
all?  Say  of  this  method  what  you  will,  enough  if  it  has 
helped  him  to  attain  his  goal,  his  tragedy  is  throughout 
what  a  tragedy  should  be,  and  if  you  are  still  dissatisfied 
that  the  form  should  give  place  to  the   easential   theo 
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fcrtb.  in  wluch  no  pjd  pradieta,  u 
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bv  a  evaniBg  pptj,  fet  tkeae  pleaae  yon  better  benseferth 
tosa  BnriiMai:^  '  Ion,'  I  ahall  ncit  eniy  ya«. 

Wlun  Xriatotle  neaka  of  Earipidoi  aa  tbe  moaC  fet^Ss 
of  all  tiagie  pocta  m  did  not  merdj  neaa  that  moat  et  . 
hia  ptaya  end  wttb  on  nabappj  cataabopfae.  altbon^  I 
am  aware  that  many  ilraa  interpret  the  Stagrrile.  For 
thia  trick  eooM  eaaily  be  oopicd,  and  tbe  bongler  wbo 
murdeia  and  aUngh(«TB  tiebt  and  left,  and  aUows  none  of 
hia  peraonagea  to  leare  tbe  stage  whole  or  aliviei.  would 
then  be  pennitted  to  tiusik  himself  as  tragic  as  EDri|dd«s. 
Unqneattonably  Aristi>tle  had  varions  qualities  in  mind 
wluMi  he  accorded  him  this  epithet.  No  dotibt  the  abore- 
named  qnality  belonged  to  those  by  means  of  which  the 
author  let  the  spectators  foresee  all  the  misfortnnfle  that 
were  to  befitll  his  personages,  in  order  to  gain  their 
sympathy  while  these  were  yet  far  removed  from 
decmiug  tlut  they  required  sympathy.  Sokrates  was  the 
tnaaler  au-1  friend  of  Enripidea.  and  hence  how  many 
might  imagine  that  the  poet  owed  to  this  friendabip  with 
tbo  philosopher  all  the  wealth  of  splendid  maxima  that 
he  has  scattered  lo  profusely  throughoat  his  plays !  I 
think  thftt  he  owed  tar  more  to  him ;  he  might  have  been 
just  an  rich  13  maxima  without  him,  but  be  would 
Bfiaroely  liftve  bt-on  as  tragic  witfaont  him.  Fine  sentences 
and  moral  maxims  are  just  what  we  are  likely  to  hear 
least  from  a  philosopher  like  Sokratcs,  his  life  was  the 
only  moral  that  be  preached.  But  what  we  learn  in  his 
sofiety  iH  to  know  man  and  onreeIve§ ;  to  be  observant  of 
oilr  emotions  ;  to  search  for  and  to  love  the  anictothest  and 
cborteet  paths  of  nature ;  to  judge  each  matter  according 
to  its  int«ntion ;  tbia  was  what  Euripides  learned  from 
SokratoH  and  what  made  hira  the  first  in  his  art.  Happy 
the  poet  who  has  such  a  friend  and  can  consult  with  bim 
every  day,  every  hour. 

Kven  V'jltaire  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  would  be  wdU 
if  be  could  ao^uaint  us  ttom  the  beginning  with  tbe  son 
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of  Merope,  if  we  could  start  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
amiahle  iiuhappy  youth  whom  Merope  shields  at  first, 
aud  whom  she  afterwards  desires  to  kill  as  the  murderer 
of  her  iEgisthiia,  is  ^gisthus  himself.  But  the  youth 
does  not  know  himself,  and  there  is  no  one  there  who  knows 
lilm  better  and  through  whom  he  could  learn  it.  What 
then  does  the  poet  do  ?  How  does  he  provide  that  we 
should  know  with  certainty  that  Merope  is  raising  the 
dagger  against  her  own  eon,  even  before  old  Narbaa  calls 
to  her?  Oh  I  he  sets  ahout  this  most  ouimingly  I  Only 
a  Voltaire  could  have  thought  of  such  an  artistic  trick. 
As  soon  as  the  unknown  youth  enters,  he  places  the  name 
^gisthuB  in  large,  distinct  beautifcl  totters  over  the  first 
speech  he  has  to  make,  and  so  on  over  all  the  following. 
Now  we  know  it,  for  Merope  has  in  the  preceding  scenes 
named  her  son  more  than  once,  aud  even  if  she  had  not 
done  so  wo  need  only  refer  to  the  list  of  Drnmalis  pereonce 
printed  at  the  conunenoement,  to  find  it  there  in  full  t  It 
is  certainly  rather  oomic  when  the  person  above  whose 
speeches  we  have  a  dozen  times  read  the  name  .^gisthuB. 
on  being  asked : — 

Le  nom  d'Egiste  an  moins  jiisiju'a  votis  est  venu? 
Quel  ^tait  votre  etat,  votrerang,  votre  pere?" 


Le  nom  d'Egist 

I  Quel  ^tait  votn 
plica : — 
**  Mon  pSre  est  u 
Polyclete  est  ai 
I  Ceux  dont  vou 
Tt  is  also  remarh 


.  vieiUai-d  accable  de  misfire ; 
n  nom ;  mais  Egiste,  Narbas, 
me  parlez,  jo  ne  les  conaais  pas." 


also  remarkable  that  we  hear  no  other  name  fi 
this  iEgiuthus  who  is  not  called  .^EgiGthus;  that  whenh 
loplies  to  the  queen  that  his  father  is  called  Polycletus,  I 
does  not  add,  and  I  am  called  so  and  so.  For  a  name  1 
must  needs  have,  and  M.  de  Voltaire  could  surely  have 
invented  that  also,  seeing  he  has  invented  so  much  [ 
Ecaders  who  are  not  well  acijuainted  with  the  tricks  of 
a  tragedy,  could  easily  go  astray  here.  They  read  that  a 
routh  is  brought  in  who  has  committed  murder  on  th 
this  youth  they  see  is  named  ^gisthus,  hut  h 
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Bays  lie  ie  not  caUed  bo,  and  yet  docB  not  say  ■^h&t  he  is 
called.  Oil !  this  youth,  they  prcBuine,  is  not  all  right,  ho 
is  an  aocoiuplisbed  highwayman,  yoang  though  he  is,  and 
innocently  though  he  poseB,  Thna,  I  say,  inexperienced 
readers  are  in  danger  of  concluding;  and  yet  I  believe 
Eeriouely  speaking,  that  it  ia  better  that  the  experienced 
reader  wiould  learn  even  in  thia  wiee  from  the  beginning 
who  the  unknown  youth  is,  than  not  at  all.  Only  do  not 
tell  me  that  thia  method  of  informing  them  is  in  the  least 
bit  more  artistic  and  BuLtle  than  a  prologue  after  the 
manner  of  Euripides. 

No.  50. 

Mafiei  gives  the  youth  bis  two  names,  as  is  due :  he  is 
called  ^gisthuB  as  the  eon  of  Polydorus  and  KresphonteB 
as  the  son  of  Merupe,  In  the  Hot  of  personages  he  is  only 
introduced  under  the  former  name,  and  Becelli  took  no 
small  credit  to  himself  for  the  fact  that  in  his  edition  of 
the  play,  the  true  identity  of  ^gisthus  could  not  be 
guessed.'  Por  the  Italians  are  even  greater  Mends  to 
Burpiises  than  the  French. 

But  Merope  for  ever  !  In  truth  I  pity  my  readers  who 
promised  to  themselves  in  this  journul  a  theatrical  news- 
paper as  varied  and  manifold,  as  amusing  and  comical  aa 
a  theatrical  newspaper  should  be.  Instead  of  containing 
the  story  of  the  plays  performed,  told  in  short  lively  and 
touching  romances,  instead  of  detailed  biographies  of 
absurd,  eccentric,  foolish  beings,  such  as  those  must  be 
who  concern  themselves  with  writing  comedies,  instead  of 
amusing,  even  slightly  soandalous  anecdotes  of  actors  and 
cspeciaUy  actresses,  instead  of  all  these  pretty  things 
which  they  expected,  they  get  long,  serious,  dry 
criticisms  of  old  well-known  plays ;  ponderous  examina- 
tions of  what  tragedy  should  or  should  not  be,  at  times 
even  expositions  of  Aristotle.  And  they  are  to  read  this  ? 
As  1  say,  I  pity  them ;  they  have  been  grieTOusly 
deceived.     But  let  me  add  in  confidence,   better  they, 

'  "  Fin  ne  i  nomi  de'  PerMninagei  tri  i  levato  qnell"  errore,  oomniiiBsinwi 
alia  alampa  d'onii  drama,  di  scoprire  il  Becreta  nel  premetteigli,  e  pel 
coDfieguiiaxa  di  levare  il  piac«ie  a  obi  logge,  overo  aaoolta,  esEendoai 
Bie£Gci  Egirio,  doTs  era,  CiesTonte  sotto  nome  (VEgiAo." 
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tlian  L     And  I  slioiild  be  much  deceived  if  I  made  tlii 
expectations    ray    iaw.       Not    that    their    expectations 
would  be  very  difEciilt  to  falfil;    no   indeed,  I   should] 
rather  find  tbem  very  easy,  if  only  they  agreed  betl 
■with  my  intentions. 

But  I  must  indeed  try  to  get  over  the  subject  of 
'  Merope.'  I  really  only  wished  to  show  that  Voltaire'B 
'Merope'  was  au/oni nothing  but  the  'Merope'  of  Maffei, 
and  I  think  I  have  proved  this.  Aristotle  says  that  it  is 
not  the  same  subject,  but  the  same  treatment  and  denoue- 
mejil  that  make  two  or  more  plays  to  be  held  one  and 
the  aame.  Therefore  it  is  not  because  Voltaire  has 
treated  the  same  story  as  Mafiei,  but  because  he  has 
treated  it  in  the  same  way,  that  I  here  pronounce  htm 
nothing  but  the  translator  and  imitator  of  Mafiei ;  Maffei 
did  not  merely  reooustruct  the  'Merope'  of  Euripides,  he 
made  a  '  Merope '  of  Lis  own ;  for  he  departed  utterly  from 
the  plan  of  Euripidea,  and  in  the  intention  lo  write  a  play 
without  love,  m  which  the  whole  interest  hinges  on 
maternal  affection,  heaubverted  the  entire  fable;  whether 
for  good  or  evil  is  not  in  question  here,  he  subverted  it 
totally.  Voltaire  took  from  Maffei  this  whole  subverted 
fable;  he  took  from  him  the  fact  that  Merope  is  not  mar- 
ried to  Polyphontes ;  he  took  from  him  the  political  reasona 
for  which  the  tyrant  thinks  he  must,  after  fifteen  years, 
insist  on  thi«  union ;  he  took  from  him  the  fact  that  the 
son  of  Merope  does  not  know  himself;  he  took  from  him 
the  cause  and  manner  of  his  leaving  his  reputed  father ; 
he  took  from  him  the  incident  that  .lEzisthus  is  brought 
to  Messene  as  a  murderer;  he  took  from  him  the  mis- 
understanding by  means  of  which  he  is  held  to  be  his 
own  murderer ;  he  took  from  him  the  vague  emotions  of 
maternal  love  when  Merope  sees  .ffigiathns  for  the  first 
time ;  he  took  from  him  the  reason  why  ^giathus  was  to 
die  before  Merope's  eyes,  by  her  hand;  be  took  from  him 
the  discovery  of  bis  accomplices ;  in  short  Voltaire  tcnifc 
from  Maffei  the  whole  plot.  And  did  he  not  further 
borrow  from  him  the  wbole  dmouement  f  did  he  not  learn 
from  him  to  connect  the  sacrifce  at  which  Polyphontes  ia 
to  be  murdered  with  the  entire  action?  Mafiei  made  it 
marriage-feaet,  aud  perhaps  ho  only  let  his  tyrant  at 
VOL.  uu  2  c 
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thiuk  of  this  nnion  with  Merii)io,  in  onli.T  tUnt  t>ie  snori- ' 
licM  might  bo  brought  in  more  naturally,  What  U«0d  ' 
invented,  Voltaire  oopie<l. 

It  if)  true  that  Voltaire  has  friven  a  difibrcnt  tui-n  to  lonu 
of  tho  events  that  ho  look  from  lllaSbi.  For  iustanoe,  in- 
stoad  of  Polyphontea  having  already  reigiiod  fifteen  yoars, 
lie  nllowa  diaorilcr  to  have  existed  in  HcBsenu  for  nftmn  ' 
yonra  and  thus  leaves  the  state  in  nrobablu  anarchy  for 
tliia  lun)^  tiiiio.  Instead  of  making  yKgistlius  bo  attAoked 
on  tho  hieh-road  by  a  robber,  ho  makes  him  Iw  attaokod  in 
the  tompio  of  HoiuuleB,  by  two  unknown  jiei-sonagoB  who i 
are  offondoil  at  hia  invoking  tho  aid  of  Ilorcules  for  tho 
IleraelidtP,  tho  god  of  the  temple  for  his  descendants.' 
Instead  of  lotting  euspiciou  bo  HToiisud  by  n  tin;;,  ob  in  < 
Mafiei,  Voltairo  arouacB  this  by  armour,  and  bo  on.  But. 
all  tbeae  cliimgoa  only  rcgurd  trillua,  that  nro  nearly  r11  ' 
beside  the  play  and  uavo  no  influence  on  its  eoonomy. . 
And  yet  I  wonld  allow  tlieso  changog  to  Voltaire  as 
exprossioiiB  of  hia  creative  ffenius  if  i  oould  only  disooTOt 
that  ho  had  understood  how  to  alter  that  which  ha. 
thought  required  alteration.  I  will  explain  inyself  hy 
one  of  the  quoted  oxamplea.  MaRoi  makes  his  iKgisthus 
be  attacked  by  a  roblwr  who  eoizos  the  moment  when  he 
BOOB  him  alone  on  the  high-road,  near  to  a  bridge  over  the 
Pamisus.  vf^gistlius  overeouies  tho  rob1>or  and  throws  his 
lx)dy  into  the  rivor,  out  of  feur  that  if  tho  body  bo  found 
in  the  road,  tho  inunk-ror  may  bo  pnrauod  Jind  ho  bo 
rpoogniaed  as  Buoh.  A  robber  who  wislies  to  rob  a  prinee 
of  his  coat  and  purso  is  far  too  oonimon  a  pirture  lor  my, 
noblo,  delicate  parterre,  thought  Voltairo;  it  would  bo 
bettor  to  make  out  of  this  robber  a  maloontoiit  who 
desires  to  put  ^giathuB  out  of  the  way  as  a  follower  of 
tho  Heraolidae,  And  why  only  one?  Better  two,  that 
makes  ^Igisthua's  heroic  deed  tho  greater,  and  the  one 
who  oscaiws  of  those  two,  if  I  make  him  much  older,  can 
afterwards  be  regarded  as  Narboa.  Very  good,  my  dear 
compiler,  but  now  further,  what  next?  When  ilSgisthua 
has  killed  one  of  these  malcontents,  what  does  ho  do  then  ? 
Ho  also  earriea  the  dead  body  to  the  water.  What? 
and  how?  and  why?  From  tho  dosortcd  road  to  tho 
near  river,  that  la  oompivhunsiblo ;    but  from  tho  touiido 
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to  the  river?  Was  no  one  then  in  the  temple  ( 
theee  three  ?  Granted  even  this,  for  even  this  is  not  t 
greatest  ahsurdity.  The  how  could  be  yet  imagined,  tut 
not  the  why.  Maffei'e  jEgiathus  bears  the  body  to  the 
river  because  he  feara  to  be  pursued  and  recognised, 
because  he  thinks  that  if  he  has  made  away  with  the 
buiiy,  nothing  can  reveal  hie  deed,  that  this  will  he 
buried  in  the  river  with  the  corpse.  But  can  Voltaire's 
^gisthus  imagine  this?  Never  more,  or  the  second  man 
ought  not  to  have  escaped.  Will  this  one  besatiefied  that 
lie  has  escaped  with  his  life?  Will  he  not  observe  him 
from  afar,  however  aflrighted  he  may  be?  Will  he  not 
pursue  him  wiib  cries  until  others  detain  him?  Will  he 
not  indict  him  and  bear  witness  against  him  ?  What  will 
it  then  avail  the  murderer  that  ho  has  borne  the  corpus 
delicti  out  of  the  way?  Here  is  an  eye-witness  who  can 
prove  all.  He  might  have  saved  himself  this  useless 
trouble  and  rather  have  hurried  to  get  across  the 
boundary.  It  is  true  that  the  body  had  to  bo  thrown 
into  the  water  bocauso  of  what  was  coming  after;  it  was 
as  needful  for  Toltaire  as  for  Maffei  that  Merope  should 
not  he  undeceived  by  its  aspect ;  only  that  what  in  the 
one  case  jEgiathiis  does  for  his  own  benefit,  he  does  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poet  in  the  other.  For  Voltaire 
corrected  away  the  cause  without  reflecting  that  he 
needed  the  effect  of  this  cause,  which  henceforwanl 
depended  on  nothing  but  his  necessity. 

One  single  change  made  by  Voltaire  in  Maffei'e  plan 
deserves  the  name  of  an  improvement;  namely  that  of 
suppressing  Herope'a  repeated  attempts  to  avenge  herseir 
on  her  son's  presumed  murderer,  and  lotting  the  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  ^gisthus  tato  place  in  the  presence 
of  Polyphontes.     Herein  I  recognise  the  poet,  and  espe-  . 
cially  the  second  scene  of  the  foui-th  act  is  excellent.     Z  1 
only  wish  that  the  general  recognition  that  must  follow  ' 
in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act  had  been  managed 
with  more  art.     For  that  iEgisthus  is  suddenly  led  away 
by  Eurykles  and  that  the  depth  of  the  scene  closes  behind 
him,  is  a  very  forced  method.     It  is  not  a  hair'a-breadth 
better  than  the   precipitate  flight  by  which   .^gisthiu 
Gaves  himself  in  Maffei  and  concerning  which    Volta' 
2  c  2 
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lets  Lindelle  Bi*ak  so  mockingly.  Or  latlior  thia  fli^tj 
is  more  DAturttl  if  only  tho  poet  had  afterwards  brought  { 
mother  and  boh  onco  together  and  had  not  entirely  kept  i 
ftvDin  U8  the  first  toiichiD^  eKpressions  of  their  matnal  , 
i-motioua.  Perliapa  Voltaire  would  not  have  separated  i 
the  recognition  econe  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  expand  i 
Ilia  material  in  order  to  make  five  acts  of  it.  He  com-  , 
jikinB  more  than  once  about  "  c«it«  loogue  carrifire  da  > 
cinq  actea  qui  oat  prodigieuBcment  difficile  a  romplir  sans  < 
vpiaodoa." — And  now  for  the  present  enough  of '  Merope.* 

Ko6.  54  and  65. 

[T.eBuing  treats  at  great  length  the  source  and  subject  of  ' 
an  English  tragedy  by  John  Banks :  '  The  Earl  of  Essex.' 
Referring  to  the  box  on  the  ear  civen  by  the  Queen  to 
Kascs,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  this  in  generalj 

A  box  on  the  ear  in  a  tragedy  1  How  English,  how 
unbecoming !  But  before  my  over-refined  readers  mock  at 
this  too  much,  I  beg  to  remind  them  of  a  siicilar  act  in  > 
the '('id.'  M.  de  Voltaire's  commentary  concerning  this  ' 
is  curiotia  in  many  respocts.  "  Nowadays,"  ho  says,  "  we 
should  not  dare  to  allow  our  heroes  to  bave  their  ears 
boxed.  The  actors  themselves  would  not  know  how  to 
set  about  this,  they  only  make  believe  to  give  one.  Not 
even  in  comedy  is  such  a  thing  allowed  any  longer,  and 
this  is  the  only  esamplo  we  have  of  it  on  the  tragio  stage." 
"  It  is  posBiblo  that  tiiis  among  other  reasons  may  exp^in 
why  the  '  Cid '  has  been  named  a  tragi-comedy,  and  at 
that  time  nearly  all  the  plays  of  Scuderi  and  Boisrobort 
were  tragi-comedies.  We  had  long  been  of  opinion  in 
France  that  uniDtorrupted  tragedy,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  common  traits,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The 
word  tragi-comody  itself  is  very  old.  Plautus  employs  it  to 
define  his  '  Amphitryon,"  bofaiiso  though  the  adventure  of 
Sosia  is  comic,  Amphitryon  himself  is  seriously  distressed 
thereby,"  What  things  M.  de  Voltaire  does  write  I  How 
gladly  be  turns  on  a  little  learning  and  how  ill  it 
geiii;rally  becomes  him  I 

it  is  not  true  that  the  box  on  the  aai  in  the  'Oid'  is 
the  only  one  on  the  tragic  stage.     Voltaire  either  did  Dot 
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know  tho  Essex  of  Banks  or  he  aBaumert  that  the  tragi 
iitage  of  bis  nation   alone  deserved  the  name.     Eith^fl 
hypothesia  betrays  ignorance,  and  the  latter  yet  moreJ 
vanity  than  ignorance.     What  ha  adds  about  the  name  oSB 
tragi-comedy  is  eqnally  false.     Tragi-coraedy  ia  the  repr&.V  I 
sentation  of  au  important  action  that  takes  place  amongl 
noble  peraons  and  has  a  happy  end.     Such  is  the  '  Cid ' 
and  the  box  ou  the  ear  did  not  como  into  consideration,  for 
notwithstanding  this  box  on  the  ear,  Comeille  aftei-wards 
called  his  play  a  tragedy,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  aside  tho 
prejadice  thiit  a  tragedy  must  of  necessity  have  an  tio- 
happy  catastrophe.    Plautus  does  employ  the  word  tragico- 
comcfdia,  but  he  only  uees  it  in  fun  and  not  to  define    I 
a  special  genus.     Neither  has  any  one  borrowed  it  of  hiii^B 
in  this  sense,  until  it  occurred  to  the  Spanish  and  ItaliattV 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  thus  to  name  certain  o("^ 
their  dramatic  abortions.    But  even  if  Plautus  had  seriously 
namedhis '  Amphitryon '  thus,  it  would  yet  not  have  arisen 
from  the  cause  invented  by  Voltaire.     It  ia  not  because 
Sosia's  share  in  the  action  is  comic,  Amphitryon's  tragic, 
that  Plautus  would  have  named  his  play  a  tragi-oomedy. 
For  his  play  is  altogether  comic  and  we  as  much  enjoy 
Amphitryon's  perplexity  aa  Sosia's.      It  most  have  been 
because  this   comic  action  passes   chiefly  among  nobler 
personages  than  it  was  usual  to  see  in  a  comedy.     Plautua 
himself  clearly  expresses  this. 


I 


'  Faciam  ut  commixta  sit  Tragico-comcedia 
Nam  me  perpetuo  facere  nt  sit  Comosdia 
B«ge8  quo  veniant  et  di,  non  par  arbitror. 
Quid  igitur  ?  quoniam  hio  servus  quoque  parf«B  hal 
Faoiam  hano,  proinde  ut  dixi,  Tragieo-coinoediam." 

No.  66. 


But  to  return  to  the  box  on  the  car.  It  is  the  case  that  a' 
boK  on  the  ear  received  by  a  man  of  honour  from  his  equal 
or  superior,  is  held  to  be  a  grave  offence,  so  that  all  tho 
satisfaction  that  the  laws  could  give  are  held  vain.  It 
cannot  be  punished  by  a  third  person,  it  requires 
personal  revenge  of  tho  offended  party  and  demands  to 
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%Tengod  aa  arbitrarily  as  it  wm  offereil.  Whether  it  is 
ime  or  false  honour  that  requircB  this,  that  is  heaiile  our 
present  question.     As  I  have  said,  bo  it  ia. 

And  if  it  is  so  in  tho  world,  why  should  it  not  be 
BO  on  the  stage  ?  If  a  box  on  the  ear  can  occur  in  the 
one,  why  not  in  the  other  ? 

"  Tho  actors  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it,"  says  M. 
de  Voltaire.  They  know  qnito  well,  but  even  as  an 
assumed  person  no  one  likes  to  have  a  box  on  the  ear. 
The  blow  excites  them,  the  assumed  chai-acter  receives  it, 
but  they  feel  it ;  the  feeling  destroys  the  deception,  they 
lose  their  composuro,  ehamo  and  confusion  shows  itself  in 
their  faces  against  their  will;  they  should  look  angry  and 
they  look  ridiculous;  and  thn%  every  actor  whose,  own 
feeUngs  come  into  collision  with  his  rdle  makes  na  laugh. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  might  regret 
the  abolition  of  masks.  The  actor  can  unquestionably 
better  command  his  countenance  under  a  mask ;  his  per- 
sonality finda  less  opportunity  to  break  forth  and  if  it 
does  break  forth  we  are  less  aware  of  this. 

But  the  actor  may  act  under  the  box  on  the  ear  as  he 
wills ;  the  dramatic  poet  works  for  tho  actor  it  is  true,  but 
he  must  not  therefore  deny  himself  eveiytbing  that  does 
not  suit  or  is  not  easy  t«  the  actor.  No  actor  can  blush 
when  he  likes,  and  still  the  poet  may  prescribe  it;  still  he 
may  let  one  person  say  that  he  sees  the  other  chan^ng 
colour.  The  actor  does  not  ^rant  to  be  struck  in  the  tace, 
he  thinks  it  makes  him  contemptible,  it  confuses  him,  it 
pains  him :  very  good.  If  he  has  not  got  so  far  in  his  art 
that  auoh  a  thing  cannot  confuse  bim  ;  if  he  does  not  love 
his  art  so  much  that  for  its  sake  he  can  bear  a  little  hurt 
to  hia  dignity ;  then  let  him  try  to  get  over  the  passage 
as  well  as  he  can,  let  him  avoid  the  blow,  ward  it  off  with 
his  hand,  only  do  not  let  him  demand  that  the  poet  should 
take  more  concern  for  him  than  ho  takes  for  the  person 
■whom  he  represents.     If  tho  true  Diogo,  the  true  Essex 

I  must  hear  a  box  on  the  ear,  what  have  theii- reproaeniatives 

I  to  say  against  it? 

Perhaps  the  spectator  does  not  want  to  see  a  box  on  tho 

r  «ar  given?  or  at  most  given  to  a  servant  whom  it  does  not 

I  aipecially  offend  and  for  whose  position  it  is  a  proper 
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cliastiBement,  while  a  hero^-to  give  a  hero  a  box  on  t 
earl  how  petty,  how  unbecoming  1  And  whatif  thatiBJuat 
ita  very  purpose  ?  If  this  ver  j  breach  of  the  deoorous  ii 
to  be  the  Bource  of  violent  reaolutiona,  bloody  revenge  ?  I 
every  other  less  petty  ofl'ence  could  not  have  provoked  this 
terrible  result  ?  Should  that  which  can  become  ao  tragical  I 
in  its  consequences,  which  among  certain  porBona  necea-  \ 
sarily  must  become  tragical,  should  that  bo  excluded  from 
tragedy  becauac  it  finds  a  place  also  in  comedy,  in  farce  V 
Can  we  not  be  terrified  at  one  time  by  that  which  another 
time  makes  us  laugh? 

If  I  ahould  like  to  banish  the  box  on  the  ear  from  any 
sort  of  drama  it  would  be  from  comedy.  For  what  con- 
sequences can  it  have  there  ?  Sad  ones  ?  they  are  beyond 
its  sphere.  Eidiculous  ones?  they  are  beneath  it  and 
belong  to  farce.  None  ?  then  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
introduce  the  element.  "Whoever  givea  it  will  only  betray 
vulgar  passion  and  whoever  receives  it,  nothing  but 
Blavish  puBillanimity.  It  remains  consequently  to  the 
two  extremes ;  tragedy  and  farce,  that  have  more  of  Buoh 
things  in  common  over  which  wo  either  tremble  or  jeer^ 
N^ow  I  ask  every  one  who  has  seen  the  '  Cid '  represented 
or  who  baa  read  it  with  attention,  whether  a  shudder  did 
not  take  hold  of  bim  when  the  boastful  Gormaa  ventures 
to  atrike  the  old  venerable  Diego ;  whether  he  did  not 
feel  the  deepest  pity  for  the  one,  the  bitterest  anger 
against  the  other?  I  ask  hin»  whether  it  did  not  at  once 
flash  through  his  brain  what  Bad  and  bloody  consequences 
this  shameful  offence  mast  bring  with  it,  and  whether 
this  did  not  fill  him  with  fear  and  expectation?  And  audi 
an  incident,  which  baa  such  an  effect,  should  not  be 
tragical. 

If  ever  any  one  laughed  at  this  box  on  the  ear,  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  gallery  who  was  too  familiar  with 
boxes  on  the  ear  and  deserved  one  at  that  moment  from 
his  neighbour.  And  whoever  felt  inclined  to  smile 
against  his  will,  on  account  of  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  the  actors  set  about  it,  certainly  bit  hia  lips  and 
made  haste  to  fall  back  again  into  the  illusion  out  of 

I  which  every  violent  action  is  apt  more  or  less  to  tear  thoj 

""  lectator. 
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Moreover  I  ast,  what  other  offence  could  so  well  fill  the   I 
place  of  the  box  on  the  ears?    For  eveiy  other  it  would   ' 
be  in  the  power  of  a  king  to  give  Batisfaction  to  the 
offended ;  for  every  other  the  son  might  refuse  to  sacrifice   ' 
his  father  to  the  father  of  hiB   beloved.     For  thJa  alone 
excuse  or    pardon    cannot  avail   the    piindoitor,    and   all 
legitimate  means  that  the  monarch  himself  would  employ 
are  fruitless.    In  this  frame  of  mind  Comeille  lets  GormM 
reply  to  the  king,  who  urges  him  to  satisfy  Diego  : —  I 

"  Cea  satisfactions  n'apaiaent  point  une  ime :  ^^H 
Qui  les  re9oit  n'a  rien,  qui  lea  fait  so  diffamOt  ^^H 
Et  de  tons  CCS  accords  I'efTet  le  plus  commun,  ^^| 
C'est  de  ddshonorer  deux  hommes  au  lieu  d'un,* 

At  that  time  the  edicts  against  duels,  to  which  audh 
maxims  wore  utterly  opp<:«ed,  had  not  been  long  promul- 
gated in  France.  Corneille  received  an  order  to  omit  the 
lines,  and  they  were  banished  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
actor.  But  every  spectator  sup  piemen  tod  them  &om 
memory  and  from  his  own  feeling. 

In  '  Essex '  the  box  ou  the  ear  becomes  the  more  critical 
in  that  it  la  given  by  a  person  who  is  not  bound  by  the 
laws  of  honour.  She  is  a  woman  and  a  queen,  what  is 
the  offender  to  do  with  hor  ?  He  would  ridicule  the  im- 
petuous, puguaoioua  woman,  for  a  woman  can  neither 
shame  us  nor  beat  us.  But  this  woman  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sovereign,  whose  indignities  cannot  be  expunged, 
since  they  receive  a  kind  of  authority  from  her  rank. 
What  therefore  can  be  more  natural  than  that  Essex 
revolts  against  this  riLnk  itself  and  rages  against  the 
eminence  that  removes  the  offender  trom  his  revengek 
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Many  hold  pompous  and  tragio  to  be  mnch  -the  si 

thing.     Not  only  many  of  the  readers  but  many  of  the 

r    poeta  themselves.     What  I    their  heroes  are  to  talk  like 

I  j      ordinary  mortalfll     What  sort  of  heroes  would  those  be? 

L\_  "  AmpiUlte  et  sesquipedalia  verba,"  senteuoes  and  bubbles 
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and  words  a  yard  long,  this  constitutes  for  them  tho  truM 
tone  of  tragedy.  ■ 

Diderot  aayB,^  "We  have  not  omitted  anything  thoH 
could  spoil  tiio  drama  from  its  very  foundatiouB."  fOgB 
acrve  that  he  speaks  eapucially  of  his  oountrymou.)  "  Wffl 
have  retained  the  whole  splendid  versification  of  theM 
ancients  that  is  really  only  suited  to  a  language  of  veiYf 
measured  quantities  and  very  marked  accents,  for  v«HTl 
large  stages  and  for  a  declamation  fitted  to  mnsic  anal 
accompanied  with  iitstrumcnts.  But  its  simplicity  iaM 
plot  aud  convci'satiou  and  the  truth  of  its  pictures  wa-M 
have  abandoned."  I 

Diderot   might   have  added  another  reason  why  vrtl 
cannot  throughout  take  the  old  tragedies  for  our  pattern.  I 
There  all  the  personages  speak  and  converse  in  a  free  pub-  I 
lio  place,  in  presence  of  an  inquisitive  multitude.      Ihey    , 
must  therefore  nearly  always  speak  ivith  reserve  and  due 
regard  to  their  dignity ;  they  cannot  give  vent  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  first  words  that  come,  they 
must  weigh  and  choose  theai.  But  we  modems,  who  have 
abolished  the  chorus,  who  generally  leavo  our  personageg   I 
between  four  walls,  what  reason  have  we  to  let  theni  I 
employ   such   choice  stilted    rhetorical    speech  notwith^l 
standing?     Mobody  hears   it   except  those   whom   they 
permit  to  hear  it ;   nobody  speaks  to  them  but    peoplo 
who  are  involved  in  the  action,  who  are  therefore  them- 
selves affected  and  have  neither  desire  nor  leisure  to  con- 
trol eipressiona.     This  was  only  to  be  feared  from  the 
ohorus  who  never  acted,  however  much  they  might  bo 
involved  in  the  play,  and  always  rather  judged  the  acting 
personages  than  took  a  real  part  in  their  late.     It  is  as 
useless  to    invoke   the     high  rank  of  the   peraonagea ; 
aristocratic  persons  have  learned  how  to  express  them- 
selves better  than  the  common  man,  but  they  do  not  affect 
incessantly  to  express  themselves  better  than  he.     Leafit 
of  all  in  moments  of  passion  ;  since  every  riaestoa  has  its 
own  eloquence,  is  alone  inspired  by  nature,  is  learnt  in  no 
school  and  is  understood  by  the  moat  uneducated  as  well 
B  by  the  most  polished. 

following  ■  Tho  Nntiiriil  Son.* 
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There  never  can  Ite  feeling  with  a  stilted,  chosun,  pom- 
poiiH,  language.  It  is  not  bom  of  feeling,  it  cannot  evoke 
it.  But  feeling  agrees  ^th  the  nmplest,  conunoneat, 
jilaineat  words  and  expressions.  .  .  . 

Nothing  is  more  chaste  and  decent  than  simple  Natarov 
cuanene«8  and  oonfueion  are  as  far  removed  from  her  as 
pomposity  and  homl^ast  Irom  the  snblime.  The  same 
fcding  which  makce  the  boundaiy  there,  makes  it  here. 
The  most  pompotts  poet  is  therefore  infallibly  the  niost 
vnlgar.  Both  faults  are  inseparable,  and  no  species  gives 
more  opportunities  of  falling  into  both  than  tragedy. 

[Leasing  now  devotee  many  pagea  to  a  detailed  acconnt 
of  an  old  and  aaonyuioiis  Spanish  play  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Essex.] 

No.  69. 

Although  Lope  de  Vega  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  it  was  not  he  who  introduced  its 
hybrid  tone.  The  people  were  already  so  accnstomed 
to  it,  that  he  had  to  assume  it  against  his  will.  In  his 
ilidactio  poem  concerning  the  art  of  making  new  comedies 
ho  greatly  laments  the  fact.  As  he  saw  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  hia  contemporaries 
according  to  the  rules  and  example  of  the  ancients,  he 
strove  at  least  to  put  limits  to  their  irregularities ;  that 
was  the  intention  of  his  poem.  He  thought,  wild  and 
barbaric  as  tbc  tiiste  of  the  nation  was,  it  must  yet  have 
its  principles,  und  it  was  l>etter  to  act  according  to  these 
with  constant  uniformity  than  with  none.  Plays  which 
do  not  observe  the  classical  rules  may  yet  observe  rules, 
and  must  observe  something  of  the  kind,  if  they  are  to 
please.  These  rules  deduced  from  the  national  taste  he 
wished  to  establish,  and  the  combination  of  the  serious  and 
the  ludicrous  was  the  first. 

Ho  said,  "  Ton  may  let  kings  appear  in  your  comedies. 
It  is  true  I  hear  that  our  wise  monarch  (Philip  II.)  did 
not  approve  of  this,  either  because  he  recognised  that  it 
was  against  the  rules,  or  because  he  deemed  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  king  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  populace. 
I  willing  to  admit  that  this  leads  back  to  the  oldest 
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comedies,  which  even  introduced  gods ;  as  may  be  seen 
amongst  others  in  the  '  Amphitryon '  of  Plautus  and  I  know 
well  that  Plutarch,  when  he  speaks  of  M^nander  does  not 
praise  the  old  comedy  very  much.  It  is  therefore  some- 
what difficult  to  me  to  approve  oui*  fashion.  But  since 
we  in  Spain  do  so  far  diverge  from  art,  the  learned  must 
keep  silent  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  the  tragic  fiised 
with  the  comic,  Seneca  mingled  with  Terence,  produces 
no  less  a  monster  than  was  Pasiphae's  *  Minotaur.'  But 
this  abnormity  pleases,  people  will  not  see  any  other 
plays  but  such  as  are  half  serious,  half  ludicrous,  nature 
herself  teaches  this  variety  from  which  she  borrows  part  of 
her  beauty."^  ' — \ 

It  is  on  account  of  these  last  words  that  I  quote  this      j 
passage.     Is  it  true  that  nature  sets  us  an  example  of  the     / 
common  and  sublime,  the  farcical  and  serious,  the  merry/ 
and  sad  ?    It  seems  so.     But  if  it  is  true  Lope  has  done 
more  than  he  intended,  he  has  not  only  glossed  over  the 
faults  of  his  bfcage,  he  has  really  proved  that  these  are  no 
faults,  for  nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  an  imitation  of 
nature. 

^  ^  EKgese  el  sujeto,  y  no  se  mire^ 
(Perdonen  los  preceptos)  si  es  de  Reyes, 
Aunque  por  esto  eutiendo,  que  el  prudente, 
Filipo  Key  de  Espafia,  y  Se&or  nuestro, 
En  viendo  un  Key  en  eUos  se  enfadava, 
O  fuesse  el  ver,  que  al  arte  contradize, 
O  que  la  autoridad  real  no  deve 
Andar  fiDgida  entre  la  homilde  plebe^ 
Este  68  bolver  &  la  Gomedia  antigua, 
Donde  vemos,  que  Plauto  puso  Dieses, 
Como  en  an  Anfitrion  1q  muestra  Jupiter, 
8abe  Dies,  que  me  pesa  de  aprovarlo, 
Porque  Plutarco  bablando  de  Menandro, 
No  siente  bien  de  la  Gomedia  antigua, 
Mas  pues  del  arte  vamos  tan  remotoa, 

Y  en  Espaiia  le  hazemos  mil  agravios, 
Cierren  los  Doctos  esta  vez  los  labius. 

Lo  Tragico,  y  lo  Gomico  mezclado 

Y  Terencio  con  Seneoa,  aunque  sea, 
Gomo  otro  Minotauro  de  Pasife, 
Hardn  grave  una  parte,  otra  ridicula 
Que  aquesta  varieoad  deleyta  mucho 
Bnen  ejeraplo  nos  da  naturaleza, 
Que  por  tal  variedad  tiene  belleza.** 
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One  of  our  modem  writers  says,* 
poetft  since  Homer  the  oae  who  liae  known  meoi  I 
has  looked  tbcm  throngh  and  through  with  a  kind  i 
marvellous  iotiution,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  1 
Julius  Ceeaar  to  Jack  Falstaff,  bhakeapeare  has  becM'l 
liUmcd  that  his  play«  have  a  very  faulty,  irregolor  «r 
badly  devised  plot;  that  comic  and  tragic  are  thntwitl 
together  in  the  strangest  manner ;  that  often  the  very  | 
aame  person  that  has  called  np  oar  tears  by  his  toadung^j 
langnage,  will  a  few  womente  aft«rwardB  by  a  strange 
laacy,  a  quaint  espres«ion  of  his  emotions,  chill  lu,  j 
nay  evon  make  ub  laugh,  so  that  afterwards  it  is  difficult 
fur  him  to  get  as  baok  into  the  mood  in  which  he  wonld* 
have  ns.  People  blame  this  and  do  Dot  consider  that: 
jUHt  on  this  acoount  hie  playa  are  such  natural  representa- 
tions uf  human  life. 

"  The  life  of  most  people  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  lifft- 
oourse  of  the  bodies  politic  themselves,  In  so  far  as  wo 
regard  it  as  so  many  ethical  beings,  resembles  in  so  many 
respects  the  blood-aud-tbund^r,  tragedies  ('Haupt-  una 
Stiuitsaotioneii ')  of  old  Gothic  taste,  that  we  could  almoA 
imagiuo  the  inventors  of  these  had  been  wiser  than  we 
commonly  tliink,  and  even  if  they  had  not  the  secret 
intetitlon  of  making  haman  life  ridiculous,  had  at  least 
iuttiiidod  to  imit^ite  nature  aa  faithfully  aa  the  Greelm 
strove  to  beautify  it.  Not  to  speak  of  the  accidental 
resemblanou  that  in  these  plays,  as  in  life,  the  most 
important  parts  are  often  played  by  the  worst  actors, 
what  can  be  more  alike  than  the  two  kinds  of  blood-and- 
thunder  tragedies,  in  their  plan,  in  the  division  and 
disposition  of  the  scenes  in  their  entanglement  and  their 
catastrophe?  How  rarely  do  the  authors  of  the  one  or 
the  other  ask  themselves  why  tliey  have  made  this  or 
that  pust  so  and  not  otherwise;  how  often  do  they 
surprise  by  events  for  which  wo  were  not  in  the  least 
prepared.  How  often  do  wo  seo  persona  como,  enter  and 
exeunt  without  comprehending  why  they  came  and  why 
thsy  have  disappeared  again.  How  much  in  both  is  left 
to  chance  j  how  often  we  see  the  greateat  oonBcq^uencea 
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proTokcc!  by  the  most  petty  causes.  How  often 
the  inoet  seriouB  and  uuportant  actions  treated  careleBsly 
and  the  insignifioant  treated  -with  abanrd  gravity.  And 
when  at  last  in  both  everything  is  bo  miserably  involved 
and  complicated  that  we  begin  to  despair  of  the  posai- 
liility  of  dieentanglement  how  happily  we  suddenly  see 
the  Gordian  knot,  not  unravelled  it  is  true,  but  hewn 
through,  by  a.  brave  dagger-tiirust,  or  by  some  god  who 
jumps  out  of  paper  clouds  amid  thunder  and  lightning. 
This  cutting  open  cornea  to  tho  same  thing  as  unravellin^i 
in  one  way  or  the  other  the  play  has  an  end,  and  the  specte 
tors  can  applaud  ot  hiss  as  they  will  or  may.  We  knoi 
what  an  important  person  the  noble  harlequin  represents 
in  our  comic  tragedies,  who  it  seema  is  determined  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  stage  of  our  metropolis ;  perhaps 
as  an  eternal  monument  to  onr  ancestors'  taste.  Would 
to  heaven  that  his  person  were  alone  represented  on  the 
theatre.  But  how  many  great  acts  on  the  theatre  of  tho 
world  have  been  acted  together  with,  or  what  is  worse,  by 
means  of  a  harlequin.  How  often  has  all  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  the  very  greatest  men  ;  men  who  have  been  bom 
to  be  the  sheltering  genius  of  the  throne,  the  benefactors 
of  whole  peoples  and  ages,  been  frustrated  by  means  of 
some  little  whimsical,  practical  joke  of  a  harlequin,  or  of 
Huch  who,  if  they  do  not  wear  harlequin's  ja^et  and  his 
yellow  hoee,  certainly  bear  his  whole  character.  How 
often  in  both  kinds  of  tragi-comedy  the  complication 
arises  from  some  stupid  miaohievons  act  by  which 
harlequin  spoils  the  labonr  of  wise  people  before  they 

aware  of  ii." 

No.  70. 

If  in  this  comparison  of  the  great  and  small,  the 
original  and  counterfeit  heroic  farce,  the  satirical  mood 
were  not  so  prominent,  it  could  be  held  to  be  the  best 
apology  for  the  comi-tragic  or  tragi-oomio  drama  (mixed 
plays  I  have  seen  them  called  somewhere),  tho  most 
conscientious  deduction  of  Lope's  thoughts,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  conftte  them.  It  would  prove  that  just 
the  example  of  nature  which  is  to  justify  the  combina'tiM 
of  Bolemn  gravity  with  farcical  merriment  can  justify^ 
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well  every  dramatic  monstpr  thnt  has  neither  plan,  nor 
couuexioD,  nor  ctnumitn-ecnee.  Iiuitatiou  of  nntiiro  would  , 
coiiBequently  either  1m  no  priiieijile  of  nrt,  or  if  it  BtiU 
Temain  bo,  it  TCOuld  by  meAtiH  uf  aH  cease  to  tm  tirt. 
At  leaet  it  would  he  no  higher  art  tliftn  that  art  whtoh 
iniitatee  the  coloured  voitiB  of  marble  in  plaster  of  Faris ; 
their  direction  and  courso  may  go  as  they  like,  the 
Btrang«Bt  cannot  be  so  atrcingo  but  thut  it  might  seem 
natural ;  only  that  does  not  eeero  natural  in  which  too 
much  Bymmotry,  proportion  and  equality  is  ahown,  in 
whioh  too  mueb  is  seen  of  that  which  in  every  other  art, 
oonBtitnte«  art.  In  this  aeiiBe  the  moat  lalx>ui«d  is  tho 
-4E^t,  the  most  arbitiury  tho  best. 

Our  author  might  have  spoken  quite  differently  ob 
oritio.  'What  he  hero  seemB  to  support  so  elaborately,  he 
would  beyond  doubt  have  condemneil  as  a  monuti-oeity  of 
barbarous  taate ;  or  at  least  as  the  fii-Bt  att«.'mpts  of  an  art 
reviving  among  an  uncultivattd  people,  the  form  of  whioh 
haB  been  determined  by  a  combination  of  some  aooidental 
cuHBes  or  by  chance,  but  in  whicli  reaBOU  and  reflexion 
have  taken  little  or  no  part.  He  would  hardly  aay  that 
the  lirBt  inventorB  of  mixed  plays  (since  the  word  is  onoB 
there,  why  should  I  not  nso  it  ?)  "  strove  to  imitate  naturo 
us  faithfully  as  the  Greeks  sought  to  beautify  it." 

These  words  "  faithful  "  and  "  beautiful,"  applied  to  tha 
imitation  of  nature  as  tho  object  of  imitation,  are  subject 
to  many  misconceptions.  There  are  persona  who  will 
not  admit  of  any  nature  which  we  can  imitate  too  faith- 
fully, they  insist  that  even  what  displeases  u^  in  nature. 
pleaaea  ua  in  a  faithful  imitation,  by  meauB  of  imitation. 
Thero  are  others  who  regard  boiiutifyine  nature  as  » 
whim  i  a  nature  that  intends  to  be  more  beautiful  than 
nature  is  just  on  that  account  not  nature.  Both  deelaro 
themselves  to  be  admirers  of  the  only  naturo  such  as  she 
is,  the  one  sees  nothing  to  avoid,  tne  other  nothing  to 
add.  The  former  would  necesaarily  admire  the  Gothio 
mixed  plays,  and  the  latter  would  find  it  difficult  to  t^ke 
pleasure  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients. 

But  Buppoae  this  wero  not  the  oonaoquence  ?  If  those 
persons,  great  admirers  though  they  are  of  common  every- 
ctay  nature,  should  yet  declare  tlicmsolveB  against  tho 
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mixtiiro  of  the  farcical  and  iatorcsting.  If  these  other 
monBtroua  as  they  deem  everything  that  desires  to  he 
better  and  more  heantiful  than  nature,  can  yot  wander 
thi-ough  the  whole  Greek  theatre  without  finding  the 
least  obstacle  on  this  acconnt,  how  ahonld  we  explain  this 
contradiction  ? 

"We  should  necesBarily  have  to  retrace  our  Htops  and 
retract  that  which  we  iusiBted  on  before  concerning  the 
two  epocies,  but  how  must  we  letract  without  involving 
ourselves  in  new  difficulties?     The  conjpariaon  of  snoS.— 
blood-and-thunder  tragedies  concerning  whose  worth  wfrl 
dispute,  with  hnman  life,  with  the  ordinary  course  of  th»^ 
world,  is  still  so  correct.  ' 

I  will  throw  out  a  faw  thoughts,  which  if  they  are  not 
thorough  enough  may  suggeot  more  thorough  ones.  My 
chief  thought  is  thiB  :  it  ia  true  and  yet  not  true  that  the  ( 
comic  tragedy  of  Gothic  inveution  faithfully  copied  nature.  1 
It  only  imitates  it  faithfully  in  one  half  and  entirely 
neglects  the  other,  it  imitates  the  nature  of  phenomena 
without  in  the  least  regarding  the  nature  of  our  feelings 
and  emotions,  -  - 

In  nature  everything  is  connected,  everything  is  inter- 
wo^en,  everything  changes  with  everything,  everything 
merges  from  one  into  another.  But  according  to  this 
endless  variety  it  ia  only  a  play  for  an  infinita  spirit. 
In  order  that  finite  spirits  may  have  their  share  of  this 
enjoyment,  they  must  have  the  power  to  set  up  arbitrary 
limits,  they  must  have  the  power  to  eliminate  and  to 
guide  their  attention  at  will. 

This  power  we  esercise  at  all  moments  of  onr  life, 
without  this  power  there  would  be  no  life  for  us ;  from  too 
many  various  feelings  we  should  feel  nothing,  we  should 
be  the  constant  prey  of  present  impreBsions,  we  should 
dream  without  knowing  what  we  dream.  The  purpose  of 
art  is  to  save  us  this  abetraction  in  the  realms  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  to  render  the  fixingof  our  attention  easy  to  UB.  All 
in  nature  that  we  might  wish  to  abstract  in  our  thoughts 
from  an  object  or  a  combination  of  various  objeots,  be  it 
in  time  or  in  place,  art  really  ahstraots  for  us,  and  accords  us 
this  object  or  this  combination  of  various  objects  as  purelji 
*nd  tersely  as  the  sensations  they  are  to  provoke  allow. 


IXBSmO'B  PROeE  WOKKS. 


If  wo  are  witnesses  of  an  important  and  toncMng  ©vent, 
and  tmotber  event  of  trifling  iuiport  travereeB  it,  we  BMk 
nnd  evade  the  dietracticpne  of  our  attention  thus  threatened. 
Via  abstract  from  it,  and  it  niUBt  aeeds  revolt  hb  to  find 
that  again  in  art  which  we  wiahed  away  Jn  nature. 

Only  if  this  event  in  ii«  progreBB  assumes  all  Blutdei 
of  interest  and  one  doea  not  merely  follow  npon  the  other, 
.Ijnt  of  neocBsity  evolves  from  it,  if  gravity  provokes 
laughter,  eadness  pleasure  or  wee  versa,  so  directly  that  an 
ulistraction  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  imposFiible  to  ua,  then 
I  only  do  we  not  demand  it  ftvm  art  and  art  knows  how  b) 
\  draw  a  profit  from  this  impoBHibility. 

But  enough  of  this,  it  is  evident  whither  I  am  tending. 

On  the  forty-fifth  evening  Eomanus's  play  of  '  The 
Brothers '  and  St.  Foix's  '  Oracle '  wore  playejd. 

The  former  pluy  may  pass  as  a  German  original,  al- 
though it  is  mainly  taken  from  the  '  Brothers '  of  Terence. 
It  has  been  eaid  that  Mcdiere  also  drew  from  this  source 
und  notably  in  his  'Ecolo  des  Maris' 1  M.  de  Voltaire 
iiiiikea  his  comments  on  this  fact  aud  I  gladly  quote  M. 
lU'  Voltaire's  comments  1  Something  may  be  learnt  from 
tlio  most  trifling,  if  not  always  that  what  he  says  therein, 
at  tea^t  tbat  which  he-sbould  have  said.  "  Primus  sapien- 
tire  gradus  est,  falsa  int«lligere "  (I  cannot  remember 
at  this  moment  where  this  adttgo  is  written)  and  I  know 
of  no  author  in  the  world  on  whom  to  trj'  whether  we  have 
attained  to  this  first  rung  of  wisdom,  so  well  aa  on  M.  de 
Voltaire,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  know  no  other  who 
could  less  help  us  to  attain  the  second  rung:  "secundns 
vera  cognoscere."  I  thiuk  that  a  critic  would  best 
arrange  hiB  method  according  to  this  adage.  First  let 
him  search  for  some  one  from  whom  he  con  differ,  he  will 
then  gradually  approach  his  subject  and  the  rest  will 
follow  of  its  own  accord.  1  confess  that  to  this  end,  I 
Lave  in  the  present  work  mainly  chosen  the  French 
writers',  and  among  these  M,  de  Voltaire  especially. 
"Whoever  deems  this  nkethod  more  superficial  than 
thorough,  let  him  know  that  oven  the  thorough  Aristotle 
nearly  always  employed  it,     "  Solet  Aristotales,  quMrere 

Eugnam  in  suis  hbria,"  says  one  of  his  expositors  who 
appens  to  lie  under  my  hand.     "  Atqne  hoc  facit  non 
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tomere  et  casu,  aed  certa  rdtione   atque  oonBilio:    n 
labefactatiB    alionim    opinionibus,"   &c.     Out  upon 
pedant  I  M.  de  Voltaire  would   oxclaim.     Now  I  am 
pedant  only  from  want  of  eelf-con£denca, 

I  No.  73. 

H  On  tie  forty-eiglitli  evening  Herr  Weisa'a  tragedy  o 
I'Eichard  III,'  was  performed 

Thia  play  is  unqueationably  one  of  our  must  importiuit 
oaginal  dramae.  It  m  rich  in  beauties  whicli  sufliciently 
prove  that  it  would  not  havo  been  beyond  the  power  of 
the  poet  to  avoid  the  faults  with  wMch  they  are  inter- 
mingled, had  ha  but  had  sufficient  confidence  in  himself. 

SEakeapeare  had  already  brought  the  life  and  death  of 
the  third  Eiohard  upon  the  stage,  but  Herr  Weiss  did  not 
recollect  this  until  his  own  work  was  already  completed. 
He  says  :  "  Although  I  shall  lose  much  by  this  comparison, 
it  will  at  least  be  found  that  I  havo  not  heen  guilty  of 
plagiarism.  But  perhaps  it  would  havo  been  a  merit  to 
oonunit  a  plagiarism  on  Shakeepeaie." 

For  this  end  wo  must  suppoeo  such  an  act  to  he  pOBsiblc, 
What  has  been  said  of  Homer,  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
deprive  Hercules  of  his  club,  than  him  of  a  verse,  can  be 
aa  truly  said  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  an  impress  upon 
the  least  of  his  beauties  which  at  once  exclaims  to  all  the 
world :  I  am  Shakespeare' s^and  woe  to  the  foreign  beauty 
who  has  the  aelf-oonfidenoo  to  place  itself  beside  it? 

Shakespeare  must  be  studi&d,  not  plundered.  If  we 
have  genius,  Shakespeare  must  be  to  us  what  the  camera 
obscara  is  to  the  landscape-painter.  He  must  look  into  it 
diligently  to  learn  how  nature  reflects  herself  upon  a  flat 
surface,  but  he  must  not  borrow  from  it. 

Now  in  [jhakespeare's  whole  play  I  do  not  know  one 
single  scene,  not  even  a  single  speech  which  Kerr  Weiss 
could  have  tised  as  it  stands.  Even  the  small^t  portions 
of  Shakespeare  are  out  according  to  the  great  measure  of 
his  historical  plays,  and  these  stand  to  the  tragedies  of 
French  taste  much  as  a  large  fresco  stands  to  a  miniature 
painting  intended  to  adorn  a  ring.'  What  material  can  we 
then  take  from  the  former  to  use  in  the  latter?     Perchance 
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R  face,  ft  nngle  ii^rc,  at  moBt  a  littlo  grouji,  VMcli  must 
then  bo  worked  out  into  a  whole.  Jn  the  same  maniuir 
eingls  Shakespearian  tlioughta  miiBt  become  entire  Bceuea, 
and  entire  Boones  wliolo  acta.  For  rightly  to  tuio  a  giaut'ii 
eleove  for  the  dress  of  a  dwarf,  we  must  not  employ  it  at 
a  sleeve  but  make  a  whole  coat  out  of  it. 

If  this  IB  done,  then  the  author  may  feel  quite  at  ooae 
on  the  score  of  plagiarism.  Few  persons  will  ho  able  to 
rccoguiso  the  wool  from  which  the  throads  have  been  spUB. 
Those  few  who  comprehend  the  art  will  not  hetmy  the 
maker,  for  they  kiiowtliat  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  wronght 
BO  skilfully  that  the  value  of  the  form  far  BurpasBcs  thr^ 
value  of  the  material. 

I.  for  my  part,  ainoerely  deplore  that  our  poet  recol- 
lected Shakespeare's  Bichard  too  late.  He  might  have 
Imown  him  and  yet  remained  as  original  as  ho  now  is ;  he 
might  have  need  hini  without  a  einglo  borrowed  thou^t 
convicting  him. 

Now  if  the  same  thing  had  occurred  to  me,  I  shonld  at 
IcKst  have  afterwards  employed  Shakespeare's  work  as  a 
mirror  to  wipe  from  my  work  all  those  hlemishos  whidh 
my  eye  had  not  been  able  to  perceive  immediately.  How 
do  I  know  that  Herr  Weiea  has  not  done  this  ?  And  why 
should  ho  not  have  done  this  ? 

May  it  not  he  that  what  I  consider  blemishes  ha  holds 
to  be  none  ?  And  is  it  not  very  probable  that  ho  is  more 
in  the  right  than  I  am  ?  I  am  convinced  that  in  moat 
iiisttmcoa  the  eye  of  the  artist  ia  more  penetrating  than 
that  of  the  most  keen-sighted  of  his  olieervers.  Among 
twenty  objections  made  fcy  the  latter,  the  artist  will 
remember  that  nineteen  of  these  were  made  and  answered 
by  himself  while  at  work. 

Nevertheleashe  will  not  be  annoyed  at  hearing  them  from 
others  also,  for  he  likes  his  work  to  he  critioised.  Whether 
it  be  judged  profoundly  or  superficially,  justly  or  unjuatly, 
benevolently  or  satirically,  it  ia  all  the  same  to  him.  Even 
the  most  superficial,  the  most  unjust,  the  most  awkward 
judgment  is  of  more  worth  to  him  than  tame  admiration. 
In  some  form  or  other  he  may  make  use  of  the  former  to 
his  advantage  ;  bnt  what  is  he  to  do  with  the  latter?  He 
does  not  like  to  despise  the  good  honest  souls  who  look  up 
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to  Mm  aa  to  sometliing  estraordinary,  and  yet  ho  i 
shrug  hifl  shoulders  at  them.  Ho  is  not  vain,  but  he  ii 
uBuaUy  proud,  and  from  mere  pride  he  would  teu  times 
rather  beat  an  uumerited  cenaure  than  unmerited  praise. 


U  Ko.   li. 

WL    It  ia  notably  Biehard'a  character  about  which  I  shoiiU 
r  Hke  to  have  the  poet's  explanation.     Aristotle  would  haWl 
rejected  it  nnoonditionally.     Now  as   far  as  Aristotle'e 
authority  ia  concerned  I  could  easily  get  over  that  point  if 
I  could  as  easily  set  aside  his  reasons. 

Aristotle  aesumea  that  a  tragedy  must  evoke  our  terror 
and  pity  and  from  this  he  infers  that  the  hero  must  be 
neitherawholly virtuous nora  wholly  vicious  man,  for  by 
the  ill-fortunes  of  neither  can  this  aim  be  attained. 

If  I  grant  this  definition,  '  Richard  III.'  la  a  tragedy 
that  has  missed  its  aim.  If  I  do  not  grant  it,  then  I  no 
longer  know  what  a  tragedy  ia. 

For  Kiohard  III.  as  represented  by  Herr  Weiss  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest,  most  loathsome  monster  that 
ever  trod  the  stage.  I  say  the  stage,  for  that  the  earth 
ever  bore  such  a  monster  I  greatly  doubt. 

Now  what  pity  can  the  destruction  of  such  a  monster 
excite  in  uB?     But  stay,  he  is  not  intended  to  do  this,  the 

Cit  has  not  designed  this ;  there  are  other  personages  in 
work  whom  he  has  made  the  objects  of  our  pity. 

Novr  as  to  terror?  Should  not  this  villain  arouse  the 
wtmost  limits  of  our  terror,  a  man  who  has  filled  up  the 
chasm  that  separated  him  Irom  the  throne,  with  the 
corpses  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  to  him  the 
dearest  in  all  the  world ;  a  blood-thirsty  demon  who  boaats  - 
■.if  his  blood- thirstine^  and  vejoioes  at  his  crimes.  ^ 

Most  certainly  he  awakens  our  terror,  if  we  understand^ 
by  terror,  amazement  at  such  inconceivable  crimes,  horroT  , 
of  such  wickedness  as  surpasses  our  comprehension,  if 
wo  ere  to  understand  by  it  the  shudder  that  seize-s  us  at 
the  sight  of  terrible  deeds  that  ore  executed  with  glee. 
Of  this  terror  I  experienced  ray  fair  share  at  the  per- 
formance of  '  Eichard  III."  ~ 

But  this  form  of  terror  is  so  little  one  of  the  n 
Z  \i  1 
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tragedy  that  the  old  poete  sought  by  all  possible  means 
to  diiuinish  it  whouever  tlieir  buroee  were  compelled 
to  commit  Borne  great  crime.  They  preferred  rather  to 
blame  Fate,  to  make  the  crime  the  inevitable  curse  of  an 
avenging  deity,  they  preferred  to  change  man  from  a 
creature  of  free-will  to  a  machine,  rather  than  to  suffer 
the  horrible  idea  to  linger  among  us  that  man  could  by 
nature  be  capable  of  such  corruption. 

Crfibilion  is  known  among  the  French  as  the  "  Terrible," 
I  greatly  fear  he  is  so  nicknamed  more  on  account  of  the 
terror  which  ought  not  to  be  in  tragedy,  than  on  account 
of  the  legitimate  terror  which  the  philosopher  reckons  as 
essential  to  tragedy. 

And  this  ought  not  to  have  been  named  terror  at  alL 
The  word  which  Aristotle  uses '  means  fear ;  fear  and  pity, 
he  flaj'8,  shoiild  be  evoked  by  tragedy,  not  pity  and  terror. 
It  is  true  that  terror  is  a  species  of  fear,  it  is  a  sudden 
overwhelming  fear.  But  this  very  suddenness,  this  sur- 
jirise  which  is  included  in  the  idea  of  terror,  plainly 
proves  that  those  who  here  substituted  the  word  terror 
for  fear,  did  not  comprehend  at  all  what  kind  of  fe^^ 
Aristotle  meant.  ... 

Aristotle  says;  "Pity  demands  a  person  who  snffers 
undeserved  calamity  and  fear  requires  him  to  be  one  of 
ourselves.  The  villain  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
hence  his  misfortunes  can  excite  neither  the  one  nor  the 

Fear  has,  as  I  have  said,  been  interpreted  as  tenor  by 
our  modem  translators  and  espositors,  and  by  this  substi- 
tution they  succeed  in  picldng  the  strangest  quarrel 
imaginable  with  the  philosopher. 

One  of  this  herd  speaks  thus : ^  "It  has  not  heen 
possible  to  agree  about  the  explanation  of  terror,  and 
indeed  it  contains  in  every  respect  a  link  too  many  which 
hampers  its  universality  and  limits  it.  If  Aristotle  under- 
stands by  his  addition  '  one  of  ourselves '  merely  tha 
similarity  of  mankind,  merely  that  both  the  spectator  and 
the  actor  are  human  beings,  even  supposing  th&t  theii 
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oliaracster,  worth,  and  social  standing  -were  widely  different, 
this  remark  waa  needless  sioce  it  followed  as  a  matter  of 
ooHree.  But  if  he  was  of  opinion  that  only  Tirtuons  per- 
sons, or  such  as  were  afflicted  by  a  pardonable  fault  ooald 
excite  terror,  then  he  was  in  the  wrong,  for  reason  and 
experience  are  opposed  to  him.  Terror  springB  incontest- 
ably  from  our  feelings  of  humanity,  for  every  hnman 
being  is  subject  to  it  and  every  human  being  is  by  means 
of  this  feeling  touched  at  the  adverse  fortunes  of  another 
joaa.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  bo  persons  who  deny 
this  of  themselves,  but  such  a  denial  would  be  a  renuncia- 
tion of  their  natural  sensibility  and  hence  a  mere  boast 
that  springs  from  perverted  principles,  but  no  refutation. 
Now  therefore  if  a  dreadful  event  should  unexpectedly 
befall  even  a  vicious  person  who  has  shortly  before 
engaged  our  attention,  we  should  immediately  forget  his 
vices  and  see  in  him  merely  the  human  being.  The  mere 
'  ipect  of  human  misery  in  general  makes  us  sad,  and  the 

Lddon,  sad  emotions  that  would  be  thus  evoked,  these  are 
■tfrror," 

Quite  true,  only  not  rightly  placed.  For  what  does  this 
prove  against  Aristotle?  Nothing  at  all.  Aristotle  does 
not  think  of  this  terror  when  he  speaks  of  fear  which  can 
be  esoited  in  us  only  by  the  misfortunes  of  our  equals. 
This  terror  which  seizes  us  at  the  sudden  sight  of  a 
suffering  that  threatens  another,  is  a  oompaseionate  terror 
and  therefore  comprehended  under  the  term  of  pity. 
Aristotle  would  not  say  pity  and  fear,  if  under  fear  he 
understood  nothing  moro  than  a  mere  modification  of 
(compassion. 

The  author  of  the  'Letters  on  the  Emotions ''says  "Pity 
is  a  complex  emotion,  composed  out  of  love  for  an  object 
and  displeasure  caused  by  its  misery.  The  movements  by 
which  compassion  evinces  itself  are  distinguishable  from 
the  simple  symptoms  of  love  as  well  as  from  those  of  dis- 
pleasure, for  compassion  itself  is  a  mere  manifestation.  But 
how  varied  can  this  manifestation  be  1  Lot  na  change  the 
one  limitation  of  time  in  a  commiserated  misfortune,  and 

mpaasion  will  be  shown  by  totally  different  signs. 


^»  Vices 
^ftftepct 
Hmdd' 
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i'eol  B  oompassionato  ooiirDing  with  Electra  weeping  over 
her  brother's  uru,  for  she  thinks  the  miafortiine  has  taken 
place  nnd  bewails  the  loss  she  has  suBtiiined.  What  we  feel 
at  the  sight  of  Philoktetes'sufieriogiB  likewise  com passioo. 
hilt  of  a  difTsreitt  nattire,  bocaufle  the  tornienta  sustained 
by  this  virtuous  man  arc  present  and  befall  him  before  oar 
eyes.  But  when  (Edipus  ia  terrified  at  the  sudden  dSitoae- 
menl  of  the  great  secret,  when  &Iotiiitie  is  alarnied  at  seeing 
the  joaloua  Mithridates  grow  pale,  when  virtuouB  Desd&- 
mona  is  afraid  on  hearing  threatening  speech  from  her 
Othello  who  was  wont  to  bia  so  tender,  what  is  it  we  feel  , 
then?  Always  the  same  compassion;  but  corapasaionate 
terror,  compassionato  alarm,  companionate  fear.  The 
movements  are  various,  but  the  essence  of  the  emoticm  is 
in  all  cases  the  same.  For  as  all  lovo  is  couneoted  with  a 
wilUngnesa  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  beloved 
uliject,  so  wo  must  share  all  kinds  of  sufi^ering  with  them, 
which  is  very  expressively  termed  compassion.  Why  then 
should  not  fright,  terror,  rage,  jealousy,  revenge,  ui  fiiot 
all  forms  of  unpleasant  emotions,  even  envy  not  excepted, 
spring  from  compassion?  We  may  see  hereby  how  awk- 
wardly the  greater  part  of  the  art  critics  have  divided 
tragic  passions  into  terror  and  compassion.  Terror  and 
Qompaasion!  Is  then  theatrical  terror  no  corapaBsion? 
For  whom  does  the  spectator  start  when  Meropo  draws 
tho  dagger  upon  her  own  son  ?  Surely  not  I'or  himself 
liut  for  iEgisthus,  whose  preservation  wo  so  sincerely 
desire;  for  the  deluded  queen  who  regards  him  as  the 
murderer  of  her  son.  But  if  we  only  intend  to  call  com- 
passion the  displeasure  folt  at  the  present  misfortunea  of 
another,  it  will  lie  needful  to  distinguish  from  compassion 
properly  so  called,  not  only  teiTor  but  all  other  feelings 
communicated  to  us  by  another  person." 

Ko.  75. 

These  ideas  are  so  correct,  so  clear,  so  luminous  that  it 
seems  to  us  everyone  mi^^lit  and  ought  to  have  had  them. 
Nevertheless  I  will  not  attribute  the  acuta  observations  of 
the  new  philosopher  to  the  ancient  one ;  I  am  toij  well 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  doctrine  of  mixed  aenso- 
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tions  emmoiated  by  thin  uiodem  philoaoplier  and  for  tiie 
true  theory  of  wliich  we  are  indebted  to  faiia  alone.  But  of 
that  which  La  has  explnined  so  esoellently  Aristotle  . 
have  been  on  the  whole  aenaible,  at  least  it  ia  (X"ite 
deniable  that  Aristotle  must  either  have  believed  that 
tragedy  could  or  should  excits  nothing  but  geniiine 
passion,  nothing  but  displeasure  at  the  pt'eseat  misfor- 
tunes of  auother,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose,  or  ha 
must  Lave  coiupreLendod  under  the  word  compassion  all 
passions  in  general  that  can  be  communicated  to  ua  by 
another. 

For  it  is  certainly  not  Aristotle  who  baa  made  the 
division  so  justly  censured  of  tragic  passions  into  terror 
and  compassion.  lie  has  been  falsely  interpreted,  falaelj 
translated.  Ho  speaks  of  pity  and  /ear,  not  of  pity  and 
terror;  and  his  fear  is  by  no  means  the  ieai-  excited  in  us 
by  misfortune  threatening  another  person.  It  is  the  fear 
which  arisea  for  ourselves  &om  tho  Bimilaritj  of  oiii' 
position  with  that  of  the  suffei-or;  it  is  the  fear  that  tho 
tiilamities  impending  oTor  the  sufferera  might  also  befall 
onreelvoa ;  it  ia  the  fear  that  we  ourselves  might  thus 
become  objects  of  pity.  In  a  word  this  fear  is  compassion 
referred  back  to  ourselves. 

Aristotle  always  requires  f  o  be  interpreted  through  him- 
aelf.  Whoever  intends  to  furnish  us  with  a  new  commen- 
tary to  his  '  Poetics,'  whiofa  shall  distanoe  that  of  Dacier, 
him  I  would  advise  before  all  else  to  read  the  complete 
works  of  the  philosopher  from  beginning  to  end.  He  will 
iind  explanations  of  Poetics  where  he  least  expects  them, 
most  especially  must  he  study  the  books  of  Eheloiie  and 
Ethics.  Kow  we  imagine  tliat  the  schoolmen  so  well 
versed  in  tho  writin  gs  of  Aristotie  would  have  found  these 
explanations  long  ago.  But  his  '  Poetics '  was  the  very 
work  of  which  they  took  the  least  notice.  Then  also  they 
were  wanting  in  other  knowledge  without  which  these 
explanations  oould  not  have  borne  fruit;  they  w 
acquainted  either  with  the  theatre  or  its  master pii 

The    correct    explanation  of   this    fear    with    whii^; 
Aristotle  combines  the  tragic  pity  i a  to  be  found  in    " 
fifth  and  eighth  chapter  of  tiie  second  book  of  Rhetoric, 
would  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  recalled 
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I'  chaptera  and  yot  not  one  of  Uia  oipoeitors  seems  to  hh-n 
I  reooUeoted  tbem,  at  least  not  ono  of  tliem  has  made  tbftt 
\  use  of  them  which  they  afford.  For  even  thoee  who 
tvithont  them  peroeived  that  this  fear  oonld  not  be  com- 
paaeionate  terror,  might  yet  have  learnt  an  unportoiit  faot 
therefrom,  namely,  the  reason  why  the  Stagyrite  ftdded 
foar  to  oompaseion.  why  fear  alone  and  no  other  pasaion, 
and  why  not  aoveral  paBsions,  Of  this  reason  they  know 
nothing,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  answer  their  ow& 
intelligence  would  BuggcBt  to  them  if  they  wuro  aaked,  fbr 
inetance,  why  tragedy  could  not  and  should  not  oxoitia  In 
1IS  compassion  and  admiration  as  well  us  compassion  asd 
^■ar? 

All  this  depends  on   the  conception  AriHtotlo   bad  of 
compaBsion.     It  was  his  opinion  that  the  misfortune  that 
Ln'comes  the  object  of  our  compassion  must  necessarily  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  fear  it  might  happen  as  w«U 
LI  ns  or  oars.     Whore  this  foar  is  not  present  compassion 
does  not  arise.     For  neither  he  whom  misfortune  has 
oppressed  so  heavily  that  he  no  longer  sees  any  oanse  to 
he  afraid  of  any  further  ills,  nor  he  who  bolioves  himself 
80  fortunate  that  he  cannot  comprehend  whence  any  mis- 
fortune could  befall  him,  neither  the  desperate  man,  nor 
rogant  oue,  is  in  the  habit  of  feeling  oompaasion 
[   for  others.       Therefore  Aristotle  explains  fliat  which  in 
fearful  and  that  which  merits  pity  by  means  of   one 
,   another.    All  that,  he  says,  is  fearfiil  to  ua,  which  if  it  had 
happened  to  another,  or  were  to  happen  to  him,  would 
I  excite  onr  pity ;'  and  we  find  aJI  that  worthy  of  our  com- 
I  passion,  wluoh  we  should  fear  if  it  were  threatening  us, 
I  It  would  not  therefore  be  enough  that  the  unfortunate 
person  who  excites    our    compassion   does    not    deservb 
bis  misfortunes;  he   may  have  drawn   them  down  upon 
himself  by  his  own  wealcnoss,  his  tortured  innocence  or 
rather  his  too    severely   punished  guilt  would   lose   its 

'  'fli  S*  iirXfii  (Ixtv,  fOjSipd  Jot-iv,  Kim  iij>'  tripay  yivi/itm  4  /t<\- 

\oyTa  i\itaii  tariv.    I  do  Dot  kuov  wLat  auma  to  iVIniilluB  Fortui  In 

liJK  editiuQ  of  the  Rhetorio  (Bpirse,  1S9S,)  whon  he  rendered  thii : 

"  Deniqae  ut  BimplialteT  loquur,  foinjidabllia  aant,  qumoeoque  Bimuloc 

■  in  aliorum  poteBtutem  venerunt,  vel  ventuni  mint"    It  ouglit  simply 

'    to  Mud,  "quwcuuque  aliia  eTeusrimt,  velet — '■ —  — ■" 
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effect  upon  nn,  would  bo  incapable  of  awakening  our  pi) 
if  we  saw  no  possibility  that  his  Bufferings  might  ever  be- 
fall UB.  But  this  posBibiKty  arises,  and  becomes  the  more 
probable,  if  the  poet  does  not  make  hiiri  out  to  be  worse 
than  mankind  in  general,  if  he  lets  him  think  and  act  as 
we  should  have  thought  and  acted  in  his  position,  or  at 
least  as  wa  might  have  thought  and  acted  ;  in  short,  if  he 
portrays  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  From  similarity  arises 
the  fear  that  onr  destiny  might  as  easily  become  like  his 
as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  like  him,  and  this  fear  it  is 
which  would  force  compassion  to  full  maturity. 

Such  was  Aristotle's  conception  of  compassion,  and  only 
thenc©  can  the  true  reason  be  deduced  why  nest  to  com- 
passion he  only  mentioned  fear  in  his  definition  of  tragedy. 
It  is  not  that  this  fear  is  a  passion  independent  of  pity, 
which  might  be  excited  now  with  pity  and  now  without 
it  in  the  same  way  as  pity  can  be  eieited  now  with  and 
now  without  fear.  This  was  Comeille's  error,  but  this 
was  not  Aristotle's  reason  ;  according  to  hia  definition  of 
compassion  it  of  necessity  included  fear,  because  nothing 
could  eicite  our  compassion  which  did  not  at  the 
time  excite  our  fear. 

Comeille  had  already  written  all  his  plays  before  hft' 
sat  down  to  annotate  Aristotle's  '  Poetics.'  ^  For  more 
than  fifty  years  he  had  laboured  for  the  stage  and  after 
such  esjMirionco  he  might  unquestionably  have  given  us 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  ancient  dra- 
matic code  if  he  had  only  studied  it  a  little  more  diligently 
during  the  time  of  his  labour.  He  appears  to  have  done 
this  only  in  bo  far  as  the  mechanical  ndea  of  dramatio  art 
were  concerned.  Ifo  loft  essential  points  disregarded  and 
when  he  found  at  the  end  that  he  had  sinned  against 
Aristotle,  which  nevertheless  he  had  not  wished  to  do,  ho. 
endeavoured  to  absolve  himself  by  means  of  explanations 
and  caused  his  pretended  master  to  say  things  which  he 
never  thought. 

'  He  saye:  "Ja  liMorderai  qnelqna  ohoee  sat  pinqaante  a 
tmvail  poor  la  acfene,"  in  lits  digBertatioQ  on  Drama.  Hia  flrst  plw 
'Blelite,'  dates  from  1625,  Bud  bis  last,  '  Suiena,'  from  l<iT5,  whloj 
mskw  t'ltaotly  fllty  jpars,  bo  that  It  ia  oertain  that  in  hia  expoBiliel 
of  Aribtolte  he  nna  able  to  have  an  e^e  to  all  hia  plara. 
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Comeille  }iad  brous^i*  mai-tyrs  upon  tHe  stage  and  tad 
represented  them  as  the  most  perfect,  blumelcsa  beings ;  ho 
hiid  produced  the  most  loathsome  monsters  in  Pmoits,  ' 
I'hocaa,  and  Cleopatra  and  of  both  thoae  species  Aristotls 
has  maintained  they  are  unsuitable  for  tragedy,  beowne 
neither  can  excite  pity  nor  fear.  What  does  Comeille  say 
to  this?  How  does  he  manage  that  neither  his  own  digni^ 
nor  the  authority  of  Aristotle  has  to  suffer  from  snob  a 
contradiction  ?  ^ 

"  We  can  easily  come  to  tenna  with  Aristotle.  We 
need  only  presume  that  he  did  not  mean  to  maintain 
that  both  means,  terror  and  compassion,  "were  required  at 
the  same  time  to  effect  the  purification  of  our  paasionfi, 
which  according  to  him  is  tlie  chief  aim  of  tragedy,  but 
that  one  of  these  moans  would  be  sufficient.  We  may 
confirm  this  explanation  from  his  own  works,  if  we  rightly 
weigh  the  reasons  ho  gives  for  the  exclusion  of  such  events 
as  ho  censures  in  tragedies.  He  never  says  this  or  that  is 
not  suited  to  tragedy  because  it  only  excites  compassion 
and  no  fear,  or  that  such  a  thing  is  insupportable  because 
it  only  excites  fear  without  awakening  compassion.  On 
the  contrary  he  rejects  them  on  that  account  because  as 
he  says  they  neither  produce  compassion  nor  fear,  and  he 
thus  shows  us  that  thoy  displeased  him  because  they 
lacked  both,  and  that  he  would  not  deny  thum  his  ap] 
if  they  effected  only  one  of  these." 
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Now  this  is  utterly  false.  I  cannot  marvel  enougli  bow 
Qacier  who  is  usuaUy  very  observant  of  the  distortions 
that  Comeille  practised  on  Aristotle's  text  for  his  own 
ends  could  overlook  this,  the  greatest  of  all.  True  how 
could  he  avoid  overlooking  it  since  he  never  consulted  the 
philosopher's  own  explanation  of  compassion?  As  1  have 
said  what  Comeille  imagines  is  utterly  false.  Aristotle 
cannot  have  meant  this,  or  we  should  have  to  believe 
that  he  could  forget  his  own  explanation,  we  should  have 
to  believe  he  could  contradict  himself  in  the  most  flagr^t 

*  "  U  eat  aisii  dc  noue  ai^ommoilcr  a\ee  Aristote,"  So, J 
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maimer.  If,  according  to  his  doctrine,  the  misfortunes 
another  which  we  do  not  fear  for  ourselves  cannot  awakai 
our  pity,  ho  could  not  be  satisfiodwith  any  tragedy  whi<}li, 
ozcdtas  pity  alone  and  no  fear,  because  he  deemed  mich  « 
matter  an  impoBsibiUty ;  such  actions  did  not  esbt  for 
him.  He  believed  that  events  capable  of  awakening  our 
compassion,  must  at  the  same  time  awaken  OTir  fear,  or 
rather,  by  means  of  thia  fear,  they  awaken  compassion. 
Still  less  could  he  have  conceived  the  action  of  a  tragedy, 
which  might  otcite  onr  fear  without  awakening  our  oom- 
paseion,  for  he  was  convinced  that  all  which  excited  featr 
for  ourselves  must  awaken  our  compassion  too  as  soon  as 
we  saw  it  threaten  or  befall  others,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
tragedy,  where  we  see  all  the  evils  which  we  fear,  hap- 
pening to  others  and  not  to  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  actions  that 
are  not  suited  to  tragedy,  he  several  times  uses  the 
expression  that  they  excite  neither  compassion  nor  fewr, , 
bat  so  much  the  worse  for  Corneille  if  ho  was  misled  hy", 
this  neither,  nor.  These  disjunctive  particles  do  not 
always  express  what  he  makes  them  express.  For  if  wo 
deny  two  or  more  qualities  to  an  object  by  means  of  these 
particles,  the  existence  of  the  object,  notwithstanding  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  things  are  wanting  to  it,  depend* 
on  whether  these  things  can  be  separated  in  nature  as  we 
separate  them  in  the  al«tract  and  by  means  of  the  symbolic 
expression.  For  example,  if  ■we  say  of  a  woman  that  she 
is  neither  handsome  nor  witty,  we  certainly  mean  to  say 
that  we  should  be  satisfied  if  she  possessed  either  of  these 
attributes  ;  for  wit  and  beauty  can  be  separated  not  only 
in  thought  but  they  are  separated  in  reality.  But  if  we 
say,  this  man  believes  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  hell,  do  we 
mean  to  say  thereby  that  we  should  be  satisfied  if  he 
believed  in  one  of  them,  if  he  only  believed  in  heaven  and 
no  hell,  or  in  hell  and  no  heaven?  Surely  not.  for  who- 
ever believes  the  one,  must  needs  believe  the  other; 
heaven  and  hell,  punishment  and  reward  aro  relative 
terms  ;  if  the  one  exists,  so  does  the  other.  Or  to  draw 
an  illustration  from  an  allied  art,  when  we  say,  thi! 
]>icturo  is  good  for  nothing,  it  has  neither  outline 
Goloui,  do  we  mean  to  say  by  this  that  a  good  pain1 
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could  osiHt  witli  (litlior  of  tlie  two  alone  ?    Tiiia  ia  vorjr 
clear. 

But  how  if  the  definition  that  Aristotle  givoa  of  oom- 
pasBion  were  false  ?  How  if  we  could  fool  compassion  with 
vviU  and  misfortiinofl  that  wo  havo  in  uo  wiso  to  fear  (ot 
Oiiraolves? 

It  ia  true  wo  do  not  ronuiro  tho  olwnont  of  foar  to  feel ' 
itiH)il(Mitiuro  at  thu  iihysioiU  sufTuringfl  of  a  jHinon  whom  we  i 
lovt.  This  diM|)k'aauro  arioos  meroly  from  our  jHsrooption 
of  tho  imperfection,  as  our  love  arisLia  from  the  ]>DroM>tioit  < 
of  the  perfectiouB  of  tho  individual,  and  from  this  fusion 
of  pleasure  and  disploosuro  arises  tho  mixed  sensation  WO  ' 
call  compassion, 

lint  crntiting  this  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  bo  obliged 
to  forsake  Aristotle's  cause. 

For  if  wo  can  foul  compiission  for  otiiora  without  fear 
for  ouraolvos  it  remains  iiiooii testable  that  our  compassion,  , 
strirngthoiicd  by  this  foar,  beooiui^s  lar  more  vivid  and 
iiituDso  than  it  would  lie  without  it.  Then  what  hiaden 
lis  from  assuming  that  the  mixed  sensation  evoked  by  the  | 
]ihyNmal  sufTorings  of  a  iKiloved  object  can  alono  be  elevated 
to  thiit  heiglit  where  it  deserves  to  be  called  affection  by 
adding  to  it  the  olemont  of  foar  for  ourselves. 

This  was   what  Aristotle  really  assumed,  he  did  not 
regard  compassion  according  to  its  primary  emotions,  ha 
regarded  it  merely  as  an  eftbot.     Without  mistaking  the 
former  bo  only  donios  tu  the  spark  thu  name  of  flame. 
CompaBsionate  emotions  uuaooompanied  by  fear  for  our- 
■olviis,  he  designates  philanthropy,  and  he  only  gives  the  . 
naiuo  of  compassion  to  the  stronger  emotions  of  this  kind  I 
which  are  connected  with,  foar  for  ourselves.    Now  though 
he  maintains  that  the  misfortunes  of  n  villain  excite 
neither  our  compaaiiion  nor  our  foar,  he  does  not  therefore 
deny  that  the  spectacle  oould  awaken  emotion  in  us.   The 
villain  is  still  a  man,  a  human  being  who  for  all  his  moral 
imperfections  poHuessi.s  perfections  enough  to  raise  tlio  wish 
inusnot  to  witness  bis  ruin  and  destruction,  and  arousea  in  ' 
us  an  emotion  nearly  allied  to  compassion,  thu  olomentH  as 
it  "wore  of  compassion.     But  as  I  have  said  Aristotle  does  ' 
not  call  these  omotious  allied  to  compassion,  rampasaion. 
but  philanthropy.    He  says;   "We  must  not  pormit  a 
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villain  to  pass  from  uiifortuiiate  to  fortivnate  circum  stance^  | 
for  nothing  can  be  more  untragical ;  it  then  has  nothing 
of  all  that  it  ought  to  have,  it  awakens  neither  philan- 
thropy, pity,  nor  fear.  Neither  must  it  be  an  utter  villain 
who  paBHCB  from  happy  to  unhappy  conditions.  Such  an 
event  may  indeed  excite  philanflu'opy,  hut  neither  com- 
paBsion  nor  fear."  I  know  of  nothing  more  bald  and 
absurd  than  the  common  rendering  of  the  word  philan- 
thropy. Its  adjective  ia  usually  translated  into  Latin  by 
"  hominibus  gratum ;"  into  French  by  "  ce  qui  pent  faire 
quelqne  plaisir  ";  and  into  German  hy  "  what  may  give 
pleasure'  {itob  Vergnugsn  macJien  kann).  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  only  Goulaton  appears  not  to  have  mistaken  the 
philosopher's  meaning ;  he  translated  ^lAuvSpunrovhy  "quod 
humanitatis  sensu  tangat."  For  under  this  meaning  of 
philanthropy  is  comprehended  the  feeling  that  even  the 
misfortunes  of  a  criminal  can  evoke,  it  is  not  joy  at  his 
merited  punishment  that  is  understood,  but  the  sympa- 
thetic feeling  of  humanity  which  is  awakened  in  us  at  the 
moment  of  his  suflering  in  spite  of  our  consciousness  that 
his  sufieringe  are  nothing  but  hia  desert.  Herr  Gurtius 
indeed  would  limit  these  compassionate  emotions  felt  for 
a  suffering  villain  to  a  certain  species  of  evils.  He  says : 
"  Those  accidents  to  the  vicious  which  excite  neither  pity 
nor  fear  in  us,  must  be  the  couBequonceB  of  their  vices ; 
for  if  they  happened  to  tbem  by  chance,  or  innocently,  thoy 
still  retain  in  the  hearts  of  tiie  spectators  the  privileges 
of  humanity  which  does  not  deny  its  compassion  to  & 
villain  who  sufiera  innocently."  But  he  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  to  have  considered  this.  For  even  when  the 
misfortune  befalling  a  villaiu  ia  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  his  Crimea,  we  still  cannot  help  Buffering  with 
him  at  the  sight  of  his  punishment.  ■ 

The  author  of  the  'Letters  on  the  Sensations'  fiaysi  I 
"  Behold  yonder  multitude  that  crowds  around  & 
condemned  criminal.  They  have  heard  of  all  the  horrors, 
the  vices  he  has  committed,  they  have  detested  his 
wicked  course  of  life,  they  have  proliably  hated  him 
himself.  Now  he  is  dragged  pale  and  fainting  to  the 
terrible  scaffold.  The  people  press  through  the  crowd, 
stand  on  tiptoe,  climb  the  roofs  to  see  bow  his  featuiea 
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become  dietorted  in  death.  The  verdict  is  spoken,  the ' 
hangman  approaches,  one  moment  more  \nU  decide  his  i 
destiny.  How  earnestly  do  all  the  hearts  now  wish  him 
]>ardoned.  What!  pardoned?  he,  the  object  of  their 
detestation?  he,  whom  a  moment  before  they  Tronld 
themselves  have  sentenced  to  death  ?  Whereby  has  a 
spark  of  humanity  been  rekindled  in  them?  Is  it  not 
the  close  approach  of  punishment,  the  sight  of  the  most 
terrible  physical  ill  that  reconciles  ns  again  even  with  tliis 
vile  wretch  and  wins  him  our  affection?  Withont  love 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  compafision  on  his  fate." 

And  it  is  this  love,  say  I,  which  we  can  never  entirely 
lose  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  which  emoulders  inextin- 
j^shably  beneath  the  ashes  by  which  our  stTong;er 
emotions  are  covered,  and  which  only  awaita  a  {avourable 
gust  of  wind  from  misfortune,  grief  and  crime  to  be 
blown  into  the  flame  of  compassion;  it  is  this  love  which 
Aristotle  understands  under  the  name  philanthropy.  We 
ara  right  when  we  comprehend  it  as  included  under  the 
name  of  oompassiou.  But  Aristotle  was  not  wrong  when 
he  assigned  to  it  a  distiact  name,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  highest  grade  of  com  passionate  eniotious  in  which 
they  become  aflections  by  the  addition  of  a  possible  fear 
for  ourselves. 

No.  77. 

We  must  here  meet  an  objection.  If  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  the  effect  of  compassion  was  that  it  was 
necesaarily  connected  with  fear  for  ourselvea,  why  was  it 
requisite  to  have  mentioned  fear  by  itoelf?  The,  word 
compafision  includes  it  already  and  it  would  have  sufQced 
if  he  had  merely  said,  tragedy  is  to  effect  the  purification 
of  our  paesiona  by  the  excitation  of  our  pity.  The 
addition  of  the  word  fear  says  nothing  more  and  makes 
that  which  he  says,  ambiguous  and  uncertain. 

I  reply,  if  Aristotle  had  merely  intended  to  teach  na. 
which  passions  tragedy  could  and  should  excite,  he  then 
could  certainly  have  spared  himself  the  addition  of  fea* 
and  would  beyond  doubt  have  done  so,  for  never  was 
there  philosopher  who  so  spared  words  as  he  did.  But 
he  desired  to  teach  us  at  the  same  time  which  of  tho 
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jiassions  excited  in  U8  by  tragedy  should  bo  purified  a 
in  this  intention  he  was  obliged  to  mention  fear  sopar-' 
ately.  Por  although  according  to  Mm  tho  Bcneation  of 
compassion  cannot  exist  either  in  or  out  of  tho  theatre 
without  fear  for  onrselvee,  although  fear  ie  a  needful 
ingredient  of  compassion  yet  this  does  not  hold  good 
oonveraely,  and  pity  for  others  is  no  ingredient  of  fear 
for  oureelvBa.  When  once  the  tragedy  is  ended,  our  pity 
ceaseH,  and  nothing  remains  in  ns  of  all  the  experienced 
emotions  but  the  possible  fear  for  ourselvee  whieh  the 
iiiisfortunea  we  have  pitied  have  awakened  in  ua.  This  J 
fear  we  carry  away  with  ub,  and  as  it  helps  as  an  ' 
ingredient  of  pity  to  purify  our  pity,  it  now  helps  to 
purity  itself  aa  a  passion  capable  of  independent  con- 
tinuous existence.  Consequently  to  show  that  it  could 
do  this  and  really  does  it,  Aristotle  deemed  it  necessary 
to  name  it  separately. 

It  is  inconteatablo  that  Aristotle  never  contemplated 
Riving  a  sharp  logical  definition  of  tragedy,  for  without 
limiting  himself  to  its    merely  essential    qualities,   he 
admitted  several  accidental  ones  that  had  become  neces- 
saiy  by  the  customs  of  his  day.     But  when  we  deduct 
these   and  reduce  the  oliier  distinctive  features,   there  . 
remains  a  perfectly  accurate  definition,  namely  this,  that  { 
a,  tragedy  is  &  poem  which  excites  eompaaaion.    According  ! 
to  its  genus  it  is  the  imitation  of  an  action,  like  the  epopee 
and  comedy,  but  according  to  its  species,  the  imitation  of 
an  action  worthy  of  compassion.     From  these  two  defini-  ' ,. 
tions  all  the  rules  can  be  perfectly  deduced  and  e 
dmmatic  form  may  be  determined. 

This  latter  statement  may  he  doubted.  At  least  I J 
know  no  art  critic  who  ever  dreamed  of  attempting  t' 
They  all  regard  the  dramatic  form  of  tragedy  as  si 
thing  traditional,  which  is  so  nowadays  because  it  i 
itnd  which  is  left  so  because  it  is  held  to  be  goocfl 
Aristotle  alone  has  penotratod  to  the  cause,  bnt  in  his^ 
explanation  he  has  rather  presupposed  it  than  clearly 
explained  it.  He  says  ;  "  Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  ah 
action — which  not  by  the  means  of  narration  hut  by  the 
means  of  pity  and  fear  effects  the  purification  of  these  a: 
tiinilar  paasions."    It  is  thus  that  he  expresees  himse 
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wcii'd  for  word.  Wlio  is  not  struck  by  this  curious 
aEtithesis:  "not  by  the  means  of  narrative  but  by  the 
nieans  of  pity  and  fear."  Pity  and  fc'ar  are  the  means 
employed  by  tragedy  to  attain  ita  eod,  a  narrative  can 
only  refer  to  the  manner  how  to  employ  or  not  to  employ 
those  ways  and  moans.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  Aristotle 
hail  left  a  hiatus  here  7  Docs  it  not  seem  as  if  the  proper 
antithesis  of  narrative,  which  here  is  dratnatio  form,  is 
lacking?  But  what  is  it  the  translators  do  with  the 
hiatus?  One  of  them  carefiiUy  walks  round  it,  the  other 
mifi  it  in,  but  merely  with  words.  None  of  them  see  ' 
auythtng  further  in  it  than  a  careless  constraction  of  > 
words  to  which  they  do  not  deem  it  neoessary  to  pay  any 
attention,  provided  they  can  render  the  meaning  of  the 
philosopher.  Dacier  translates  d'une  action— qui  mnt  U 
sneoun  de  la  narration,  par  le  Koyen  de  la  compaanon  etde  la 
lerreur,  &Q,,  and  Curtius  "of  an  action  which  not  by  the 
relation  of  the  poet  but  by  the  representation  of  the 
action  itself  purines  ub  from  the  faults  of  the  represented 
passions,  by  means  of  terror  and  pity."  Very  good ; 
both  say  what  Aristotle  means  to  say,  only  they  do  I 
not  say  it  as  he  said  it.  And  all  depends  upon  this  cm,  ' 
for  it  is  not  merely  a  careless  construction  of  words. 
Briefly  the  matter  stands  thus.     Aristotle  perceived  that 

Eity  necessarily  i-equirod  a  present  evil,  that  evils  which 
a|ipened  long  ago  or  threaten  in  the  distant  futare  are 
not  at  all  commiserated  by  us  or  at  any  rate  not  as  much 
as  present  ones  and  that  it  was  consequently  necessary  to 
represent  the  action  which  is  to  arouse  our  pity  not  as 
past  but  as  present— that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  narrative 
but  in  the  dramatic  form.  This  alone  that  our  pity  is 
excited  little  or  not  at  all  bjf  narrative  and  solely  and 
alone  by  the  actnal  sight,  this  justifies  him  in  substituting 
in  his  definition  the  thing  itself  in  place  of  the  form  of 
the  thing,  because  the  thing  itself  is  only  capable  of  this 
form.  Had  he  deemed  it  possible  that  our  pity  could  be 
excited  by  narration  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  very 
faulty  leap,  when  he  said  "not  by  narrative  but  by  pity 
and  lear."  But  since  he  "was  convinced  that  pity  and  fear 
could  alone  be  eicited  in  imitation  by  means  of  the 
dramatic  form,  he  was  fully  justified  in  taking  this  leap 
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for  tlie  sake  of  brevity.     For  this  I  refer  to  the  h 
mentioned  nintli  chapter  of  the  Becond  book  of  Rhetoric' 

Now  with  reference  to  the  moral  aim  accorded  to  tragedy 
by  AriBtotlB,  and  which  he  deemed  needful  to  include  in 
hiB  definition,  itia  well  known  what  controversy  has  been 
occasioned  by  it,  especially  in  raodem  times. 

1  venture  to  undertake  to  prove  that  all  who  have  6 
clared  themselveB  against  it  have  not  understood  Arietotltt 
'I'hey  have  all  substituted  tbeir  own  ideas  for  his  beftne'i  i 
they  knew  for  certain  what  they  were,  ITiey  quarrel 
about  whim  a,  which  they  create  themselves,  and  imagine 
they  have  indisputably  confuted  the  philosopher  when 
they  have  merely  confuted  the  cobwebs  of  their  own  brains. 
I  cannot  ent«r  just  now  into  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
this  matter,  only  in  order  that  I  may  not  api3ear  to  speak 
without  proof,  I  will  make  two  observations  :— 

1.  They  make  Aristotle  say  "tragedyis  to  purify  us  by 
moans  of  terror  and  pity  frona  the  taiJtB  of  the  passions 
represented."  Tlie  jiassions  represented?  Then  J  suppose 
if  the  hero  is  rendered  unhappy  by  curiosiiy  and  ambition, 
by  love  or  anger,  it  is  our  curiosity,  our  ambition,  our 
love,  our  anger,  that  tragedy  is  meant  to  purify?  This 
never  entered  Aristotle's  mind ;  in  this  manner  these 
gentlemen  have  good  fighting  ground;  their  imagination 
clianges  ■windmilla  into  giants,  they  tilt  towards  them 
in  the  certain  hope  of  victory,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
Sancho  who  has  nothing  further  th^n  sound  conunon- 
ecDso,  and  ambling  on  his  peac<^ble  animal  calls  after 
them  not  to  bo  in  such  a  hurry  and  just  open  their  eyes 
a  little.  Tiui'  roiavriay  TrttCij/iaroit  says  Aristotle,  and  thai 
does  not  mean  the  represented  passions;  they  ought  to 
have  translated  this  by  "  these  and  such  like, '  or  by  the 
awakened  passions.  This  roiairav  refers  only  to  the  pre- 
ceding pity  and  fear ;  tragedy  should  excite  our  pity  and 
fear  to  purify  these  and  such  like  passions,  but  not  all 
passions  without  distinction.  But  he  says  toiuvtuiv  and 
not  TovTiDv,  these  and  euch  like,  and  not  only  these,  to  show 

itSJlTi,  khI  iXms  T^  iwtxpiaii,  iKtcivvT*povs  tlrai. 
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thnl  he  eiim]ir<h«niilcnl  hy  i)ity  imt  mei-clj-  jiUy  properly 
«n  miUmI  l>iit  ul)  ]i]iiLtijtliiii|>i(i  eiuutioitB  in  gi>n«ral,  taiA 
lif  fvttr  iiol  Hinrely  tiiti  iliiipleaburo  at  iiiiixi'iidiug  evil,  bat 
(.•▼«ry  kii»]  of  (liapletutiim  relate?!]  toit,  UiiiBthediBpleasBie 
experienocd  from  a  paat  evil  nn  well  as  from  a  present  ooe, 
■orrow  aiiJ  ^ief.  In  thia  large  ooniiwaK  the  pity  and  fear 
t'xriiUd  by  trapedy  is  t«  purify  our  pity  and  fcar.  Imt  only 
thf'so  and  no  other  piiesioDe.  Beyond  doabt  tragedy  may 
furnish  other  useful  leBBons  and  eimnples  benidea  these, 
unci  purify  other  [itiHiiioiia,  but  these  are  not  its  aim  ;  tbeso 
it  hiM  in  eoinniou  with  the  epopee  and  comedy,  in  eofar  as  it 
in  a  ])ooro,  the  imitation  of  an  action  in  general,  bnt  not  in 
HO  far  us  it  is  a  tragedy,  the  imitation  of  an  action  worthy 
of  pity.  A!l  epeoies  of  poetry  are  intended  to  improve  ub  ; 
it  18  sad  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  to  prove  this. 
Htitl  sadder  that  there  are  poets  who  even  doubt  it.  But 
nil  speaiea  of  poetry  cannot  improve  all  things,  at  leMt 
not  everyone  as  perfectly  as  another,  but  what  each  can 
improve  most  perfectly,  and  better  than  any  other  sjiedes 
—that  ulono  is  its  peculiar  aim. 
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2.  As  the  rtdveriuirios  of  AnKtotle  paid  no  attention  h> 
wliiit  kind  of  [lat^Hions  ho  meant  to  purify  in  us  by  the 
means  of  pity  and  fear  in  tragedy,  it  was  very  natural 
that  tJiey  should  lie  in  error  as  to  the  purification  iteelt 
At  tho  cloBB  of  his  Politics,  when  Aristotle  is  speaking  of 
the  purification  of  passions  hy  means  of  music  he  promises 
to  treat  of  this  purification  in  detail  in  hie  Poetics.  Comeille 
says,  "  Because  we  find  nothing  at  all  abont  this  matter  in 
tho  Poetics  the  greater  part  of  his  commentators  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  has  not  comedown  to  us  complete," 
What,  nothing  at  nil  about  this?  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that 
]  have  found  among  that  which  remains  to  us  of  his  Poetics 
it  may  bo  much  or  little,  but  any  way  all  that  he  deemed 
iieceBsary  to  say  about  this  matter  to  any  one  not  wholly 
tinacquamted  with  his  philosophy.  Comeille  himself 
iil)scrved  one  passage  which  according  to  him  afforded  suffi- 
uient  ligiit  to  discover  the  means  by  which  tho  purification 
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uf  the  passions  was  effected  in  tragedy ;  tlmt  namely  vherdiTl 
Aristotle  says  "  pity  demands  one  who  suffers  nndeeerv- 
mUy,  and  fear  one  of  ourselves."  This  passage  ia  truly  veiy 
important,  only  Corneille  has  employed  it  erronBously.  He 
t.'ould  hardly  do  otherwise,  because  hehadgothis  head  full 
ipf  the  purifictttion  of  passions  in  general.  "Pity  for  the  mis- 
fortunee  which  we  see  befalling  one  of  ourselves  awakens 
I'ear  in  us  lest  a  similar  misfortune  befall  us;  this  fear 
ii wakens  the  desire  to  avoid  it  and  this  desire  an  endeavour 
to  moderate,  to  improve,  even  to  exterminate  the  passion,  by 
means  of  whioh  the  person  is  suffering  whose  misfortunes 
we  pity,  for  reason  tells  every  one  that  we  must  oast  off 
the  cause  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  effect."  Now  this  mode 
of  reasoning  makes  fear  a  mere  tool  by  means  of  which  pity 
effects  the  purification  of  the  passion.  This  is  false  and 
cannot  possibly  have  been  Aristotle's  meaning,  because 
tragedy  could  then  purify  all  the  paeaions ;  not  only 
those  two  that  Aristotle  expressly  desired  to  see  purified 
by  it.  It  might  purify  our  anger,  our  curiosity,  our  envy, 
our  ambition,  our  hatred,  and  our  love,  just  as  it  is  the  one 
or  the  other  passion  by  means  of  which  have  arisen  the  mis- 
fortunea  of  the  commiserated  person,  but  our  pity  ajjd  fear^ 
wo  should  have  to  leave  unpunfied.  Pity  and  tear  are  those""- 
]>assions  which  we,  not  tiie  acting  persoDages,  feel  in 
tragedy ;  they  are  those  passions  through  whic£.  the  acting 
personages  touch  us,  not  those  which  draw  upon  them 
their  own  misfortunes.  There  might  bo  a  play  in  whioh 
they  both  eiiat.  But  as  yet  I  know  no  play,  in  which 
the  commiserated  person  has  heen  plunged  into  misfortune 
hy  the  means  of  misconceived  pity  and  misconceived  fear. 
Nevertheless  such  a  work  would  be  the  oaly  one  in  which 
that  happens  whioh  Aristotle  desires  according  to  Cor- 
■loiUo,  and  even  in  this  it  would  not  happen  according  to 
ihe  method  he  demanda.  This  single  play  would  be,  as 
it  were,  the  point  at  which  two  inclined  straight  lines  meet. 
never  to  touch  again  in  all  eternity.  Even  Dacier  could 
not  so  grossly  miss  the  drift  of  Aristotle.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  more  attentive  to  his  author's  words,  and  these  say 
too  positively  that  our  pity  and  fear  are  purified  by  the 
]iity  and  fear  of  tragedy.  Since  he  believed  however  th 
iliu  benefits  of  ti'ag^y  would  be  too  small  if  it  was  mere 
1^1 
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limited  to  Has,  he  let  liuuself  be  led  Mtiwy  on  the  atreugtii 
of  Corneille'Bezpliinatioii  to  accord  to  tragedv  purification 
of  all  other  paeeionB.  When  ComeiUe  on  his  part  denied 
this  and  showed  by  examploB  that  he  held  it  more  as  a 
1«autiful  thought  than  aa  a  thing  generally  attainable, 
liacier  waa  obliged  to  enter  into  these  examples  ^vhereby 
lie  found  himself  reduced  to  such  straits  that  ho  was  foroed 
into  making  the  most  violent  turns  and  tvist£  to  save  his 
Aristotle  and  himself.  I  aay  his  Aristotle,  for  the  genuine 
.  one  is  far  removed  from  r&quiring  such  turns  and  twiste. 
He,  to  ro]>cat  it  again  and  a^un,  thought  of  no  other 
imsaiona  which  were  to  be  puiMed  by  tragic  pity  and  fear 
than  our  own  pity  and  ooir  own  Sear,  and  it  is  quite 
indifferent  to  him  whether  tragedy  contributes  muca  or 
little  to  the  purification  of  the  other  paaaions.  Dacier 
should  have  rested  on  this  purification,  only  in  that  case 
lie  ought  to  have  connected  it  with  a  more  complete  oon- 
wptiou,  he  says  "how  tragedy  evokes  pity  and  fear,  to 
purify  pity  and  fear,  is  not  very  hard  to  explain.  It 
evokea  them  by  placing  i>efore  our  eyes  the  misfortunes 
that  have  befallen  our  fellow -creatures  by  unpremeditated 
faults,  and  it  piitifies  thojii  by  making  us  acquainted  with 
these  misfoTttutce  and  thus  teaches  us,  neither  to  fear 
them  too  much  nor  to  be  moved  too  much  if  they  should 
really  happen  to  ourselves.  It  prepares  men  to  bear 
bravely  the  greatest  calamities  and  inclines  the  most 
wretched  to  deem  themselves  happy  by  enabling  them  to 
compare  their  misfortunes  with  the  far  greater  ones  repre- 
sented in  tragedy.  For  in  what  circumstances  could  any 
cne  be  who  would  not  recognise  at  sight  of  an  (Edipua,  a 
I'hiloktetcB,  an  Orestes,  that  all  the  evils  that  he  has  to 
A  boar  are  not  to  bo  compared  with  those  which  these  men 
I  bear."  Well,  this  is  true,  and  this  explanation  o&nnot 
I  have  Dosi  Daoier  many  headaches.  He  found  it  almost 
I  word  for  word  in  one  of  the  Stoics  who  always  had  an  eye 
(  to  apathy.  Without  objecting  that  the  feeling  of  our  own 
I  inisery  does  not  permit  of  much  oompassiou  beside  it,  that 
I  consequently  this  pity  is  not  to  be  awakened  in  a  wretched 
man,  that  the  purification  or  modification  of  his  sorrows 
cannot  be  effected  by  pity,  I  will  suSer  all  to  stand  aa  ha 
has  said  it,  only  I  must  ask  howmuchhas  he  said  thereby? 
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Has  he  in  any  way  asBorted  more  tiiiin  that  pity  piirilii.'» 
our  paesiona  ?  Certainly  not,  and  this  is  scarcely  tha 
fourth  part  of  Aristotle's  demand,  for  when  Aristotle  main- 
tainfl  that  tragedy  escitea  pity  and  fear  to  purify  pity  and 
fear,  who  does  not  see  that  this  comprehends  far  mora 
than  Dacier  has  deemed  good  to  explain  ?  For  aocording  to 
the  different  combinatioiiB  of  these  conceptions  he  wlio 
■would  exhaust  Aristotlo  must  prove  separately — I,  How  i 
tragic  pity  purifies  our  pity,  2.  How  tragic  fear  purifies 
our  fear.  3.  How  tragic  pity  purifies  our  fear.  4.  How 
tragic  fear  purifies  our  pity.  Daoier  rested  at  the  third  I 
point  only  and  he  only  explained  this  badly  and  partially. 
For  whoever  has  endeavoured  to  anivo  at  a  just  and  com- 
plete conception  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  purification 
of  the  passions  will  find  that  each  of  these  four  points 
includes  in  it  a  double  contingency,  namely,  since  (to  put 
it  briefly)  this  purification  rests  in  notJiing  else  than  ■ 
in  the  transformation  of  passions  into  virtuous  habits,  i 
and  since  according  to  our  philosopher  eaoh  virtue  has  , 
two  extremes  between  which  it  rests,  it  follows  that  if  j 
■tragedy  is  to  change  our  pity  into  virtue  it  must  also  be 
Ttble  to  purify  us  from  the  two  extremes  of  pity,  and  the 
*  J  to  be  understood  of  fear.  Tragio  pity  must  not 
aly  purify  the  soul  of  him  who  has  too  much  pity,  but 
'  10  of  hiTn  who  has  too  little  j  tragic  fear  must  not  siiiiply 
lufy  the  soul  of  him  who  does  not  fear  any  manner  of 
Kiisfortune  but  also  of  him  who  is  terrified  by  every  rais- 
&>rtune,  even  the  most  distant  and  most  improbable.  Like- 
e  tragic  pity  in  regard  to  fear  must  steer  between  this 
much  and  too  little,  and  conversely  tragio  fear  in 
regard  to  pity.  Dacier  as  I  have  said  has  otdy  tihown  how 
>agic  pity  may  moderate  exoeasive  fear  but  not  how  its 
intire  absence  may  be  remedied,  nor  how  it  may  whole- 
^mely  increase  fear  in  him  who  has  too  little ;  not  to 
Kition  that  of  the  rest  he  has  ehown  nothing  at  all. 
I  aoso  who  followed  after  him  have  not  in  the  least  sup* 
plied  what  he  has  left  undone.  But  in  order  to  set  at  rent 
the  contest  about  the  utility  of  tragedy  according  to  their 
opinion  they  have  drawn  mattora  into  it  which  belong 
Ito  poetry  in  general  but  in  no  wise  to  tragedy  as  tragedy 
n  particular ;  for  instancu  tragedy  is  intended  to  nourish 
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and  Btrongtben  the  feelioes  of  humanity  ;  it  is  to  prodace 
a  loTB  for  Yirtue,  a  hatred  for  vice  4c.,^  but,  my  SooA  air. 
what  poem  ahonld  not  do  the  aame?  Then  if  this  is  the 
intention  of  every  poem  it  cannot  bo  the  distdactiTe 
feature  of  tragedy,  and  therefore  thU  cannot  be  what  we 
are  aeoking. 

No.  79. 


Now  to  retam  to  c 
aa  little  fear  as  pity  ; 
cation  of  that  term  f 


r  Richard.  Richard  arooBes  in  m 
neither  fear  in  the  mieused  appli- 
r  the  Biidden  eurpriae  of  pity,  nor  in 
the  real  meaning  of  Ariatotle  of  a  wholesome  fear  lest  a 
iiinilarmiafortane  befall  ue.  Forif  he  awakened  this  fear, 
he  would  alao  excite  oar  pity  as  oortainly  as  he  would  on 
the  other  hand  excite  our  fear  if  we  in  the  least  deemed 
him  worthy  of  our  pity.  But  he  is  such  an  abomioable 
rascal,  suoh  an  incarnate  devil,  in  whom  wo  cannot  find 
the  least  trait  resembling  ourselves,  that  I  firmly  believe 
if  he  were  delivered  over  to  all  the  tortures  of  hell  before 
our  very  eyes  we  should  not  have  the  smallest  pity  for 
)iim,  nor  the  least  fear  that  such  punishments  could  be  in 
store  for  onrselves,  if  they  are  the  inevitablo  consequenoea 
of  such  crimes  only.  Now  finally  what  is  the  misfortono. 
the  panishmeiit  that  befalls  him  V  After  lieiag  obliged  bL< 
witness  him  committing  frightfal  crimes,  we  hear  that  he 

I  died  sword  in  hand.  When  the  queen  is  told  this  the 
poet  makes  her  say  "  This  is  something."  I  could  never 
refrain  from  Baying  to  myself ;  no  this  is  nothing  1  many 
a  good  king  died  thus  defending  his  crown  against  a 
^Kjwerful  rebel.  Richard  dies  like  a  man  on  the  hattlc- 
tield  of  honour,  and  such  a  death  is  to  indemnity  me  for 
the  displeasure  I  felt  throughout  the  play  at  the  triumph 
of  his  orimes.  (I  believe  the  Greek  language  is  the  only 
one  which  possesBes  a  distinct  word  to  express  this  dis* 
pleasare  at  tee  good  fortune  of  a  villain,  w/ko-is,  w/wiroi'.') 
This  death  whioh  ought  to  have  gratified  my  love  of 
jiiBtico  only  feeds  my  Nemeaia,  You  escape  cheaply — 
think  I,  it  is  well  that  there  is  yet  another  juatioe  than 
the  poetio  one. 
'  Curtiiia  iu  Ills  DisBcrlafion  on  Hie  Intention  of  Tragedy,  appa 
lo  Aiislotle'ij  I'outi'^,  *  Arlet.  Bliot,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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It  may  perliaps  be  said ;  agreed,  we  will  give  up  Bicliard ; 
trae  the  play  is  called  after  hira.  but  he  is  not  on  that 
^ocount  the  hero,  nor  the  person  through  whose  means  the 
purposes  of  tragedy  are  to  he  attained,  he  is  only  to  be  the- 
means  of  esoitmg  our  pity  for  others;  do  not  the  qneeai, 
Elizabeth,  the  prinoea  excite  this  pity? 

To  avoid  all  verbal  disputes,  I  say  yea.  But  what 
strange,  harsh  sensation  is  it  that  has  mised  itself  up 
with  my  pity  for  these  persons  ;  what  is  it  that  makes  me 
wish  I  could  spare  myself  this  pity?  I  do  not  generally 
wifih  this  with  tragic  pity — I  linger  over  it  willingly  and 
thank  the  poet  for  this  sweet  torture. 

Aristotle  has  well  said  it  and  it  will  certainly  he  true, 
he  speaks  of  a  ^tapoV  of  something  terrible,  which  we 
experience  at  sight  of  misfortunes  of  wholly  good,  wholly 
innocent  persons ;  and  are  not  the  queon,  Elisabeth,  and 
the  princes  such  persons?  What  have  they  done?  How 
have  they  drawn  it  down  upon  themselves  that  thay  are  in 
the  clutches  of  this  monster  ?  Is  it  their  fault  that  they 
have  a  better  right  to  the  throne  than  he  ?  How  about 
the  little  moaning  victims  who  can  scarcely  distinguish 
right  Jxom  left ;  who  will  deny  that  they  deserve  our  wboli- 
sorrow?  But  is  this  sorrow  that  causes  me  to  think  with 
a  shudder  of  the  destiny  of  these  people,  with  a  shudder 
to  which  a  murmur  against  Providence  is  added  which 
is  followed  afar  by  despair ;  is  this  sorrow  ?  I  will  not 
ask — pity  ?  but  call  it  as  we  may,  is  it  that  meant  to  bi^ 
excited  by  an  imitative  art? 

Let  no  one  say  history  evokes  it,  that  it  is  founded  upon  i 
oomething  that  really  occurred.     That  really  occurred? 
(rranted ;  then  it  has  its  good  reason  in  the  eternal  and 
infinite  connexion  of  all  things.     In  this  connexion  all  is  ', 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  appears  to  us  blind  fate  and   , 
cruelty  in  the  few  links  picked  out  by  the  poet.     Out  of 
these  few  links  he  ought  to  make  a  whole,  ronndad  in  ' 
itself,  tltat  is  fully  explained  out  of  it«elf,  wh(a«  no  diffi- 
culty arises,  a  solution  of  which  is  not  found  in  his  plan 
and  which  we  are  therefore  forced  to  seek  outside  of  it  in 
the  general  plan  of  all  tbinga.     The  whole  of  this  earthly 
creator  should  be  a  mere  outline  of  the  whole  of  -t' 
et«mal  Creator,  should  accuatom  us  to  the  thought  t 
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u  in  Him  all  tbinp;fi  ar&  losolved  lor  tho  Lest  so  aim  it  I 
will  be  bere  ;  and  tue  poet  forgets  hiit  most  noble  calling  . 
when  lie  forces  into  a  narrow  circle  the  iDComprehensible 
ways  of  FroTidenco  and  adviaedly  awakens  our  shudder 
thereat.  0  spare  tis  ye  that  have  our  hearts  in  your 
power!  To  whftt  end  these  sad  eraotiona? — to  teaiM  hb 
submission  ?  Cool  reason  alone  oould  teach  us  this  and  if 
the  teaohings  of  reason  are  to  have  any  hold  on  us,  if  we 
for  all  our  submission  are'  to  retain  confidence  and  joyiitl 
oourage,  it  is  most  neoeBsary  that  we  should  bo  reminded  ' 
us  little  as  possible  of  the  perplexing  instances  of  Buoh 
unmerited  terrible  fates.  Away  with  fiiem  from  the  stage, 
away  with  thoin  if  it  might  be  from  all  books.  Now  if 
not  one  of  the  personages  in  Hicbard  poasessoe  the  nfuxB- 
sary  qualities  which  they  ought  to  have  were  this  work 
a  real  tragedy,  how  hag  it  nevertheless  come  to  be  con- 
sidered an  interesting  play  by  our  public?  If  it  excites 
neither  pity  nor  fear,  what  does  it  efibct?  It  must 
produce  some  effect,  and  it  does,  and  if  it  docs  produce  an 
effect,  is  it  not  indifferent  whether  it  produces  this  kind 
or  that?  If  it  occupies  the  spectators,  if  it  amuses  them 
what  more  do  we  want  ?  Must  they  needs  be  amused  and 
occupied  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle  ? 

This  does  not  sound  unreasonable  but  there  is  an  answer 
to  it.  Even  if  'Bichard'  is  no  tragedy,  it  remains  a 
dramatic  poem,  even  if  it  lacks  the  beauties  of  tragedy 
it  may  yet  have  other  beauties:  poetical  expressions, 
metaphors,  tirades,  bold  sentiments,  the  spirited  dialogue, 
fortunate  situations  for  tho  actor  to  display  the  'whole 
compass  of  his  voice,  the  whole  strength  of  his  pantomimio 
art,  &c. 

Of  these  beauties  '  iiichard '  has  many,  and  also  has  soma 
others  that  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  genuine  beauties 
of  tragedy. 

Bichard  is  an  abominable  villnin,  but  even  the  exercise 
of  our  disgust,  especially  upon  imitation,  is  not  wholly 
without  its  pleasures.  Even  the  monstrous  in  crime 
participates  in  the  emotioBS  awakened  in  us  by  sublimity 
and  audacity;  everything  that  Bichard  does  is  horrible, 
but  all  these  horrors  are  committed  for  a  purpose  ;  Bichard 
has  a  plan,  and  wherever  we  perceive  a  plan  our  curiosity 
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ia  excited  and  wo  willingly  wait  to  sou  whi;tlier  and  how 
it  will  be  esccutod ;  we  so  love  anything  that  has  an  aim 
that  it  aSbrds  ub  pleasure  quite  regardless  of  the  morality 
of  this  aim. 

We  wish  that  Eichard  should  attain  his  aim  and  we 
wish  that  he  should  not  attain  it.  If  he  attains  it,  we  are 
spared  displeasure  at  means  uselessly  employed,  if  he  doL>s 
not  attain  it.  then  80  much  blood  has  been  shed  in  vain, 
and  Bince  it  haa  once  heen  shed  we  would  rather  it  had 
not  been  shed  for  the  Bake  of  pastime.  On  the  other  hand 
this  attainmoat  would  be  the  triumph  of  malignity  and 
there  Is  nothing  we  less  like  to  hear.  The  aim  interested  us 
as  an  aim  to  be  attained  but  as  soon  as  it  is  attained  wo 
only  see  in  it  all  its  abominable  features  and  we  wish  it 
had  not  been  attained.  This  wish  we  foresee  and  we 
sLtidder  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  aim. 

We  lOYo  the  good  personages  of  the  play,  such  a  tender 
vivacious  mother,  sisters  and  brothers  who  live  for  eacli 
other;  such  objects  always  please  us,  always  excite  our 
sweetest  and  most  sympathetic  emotions  wherever  wo 
encounter  them.  To  see  tLem  sufiering  innocently  is 
harsh  and  not  adapted  to  awaken  emotions  conducive  to 
our  peace  and  miprovement,  but  still  it  does  evoko 
^^^  emotions. 

^BL  Thus  the  play  occupies  us  throughout  and  pleases  us  by 
^^^Diis  occnpation  of  our  mental  powers.  This  is  true ;  only 
^^^Bke  inference  is  not  true  that  is  thought  to  he  drawn  from 
^^^R,  namely,  that  we  should  tikerofore  be  satisfied  with  tha 

^^F  The  poet  may  have  done  much  and  yet  have 
^^nlished  nothing.  It  is  not  eriough  that  hia  work  has 
^^  effect  upon  us,  it  must  have  that  effect  upon  us  which 
belongs  to  its  species,  and  it  must  have  that  above  all 
others.  The  lack  of  that  can  be  in  no  wise  replaced  by 
other  effects,  especially  if  the  epecies  is  of  that  importance, 
value  and  difficulty  that  all  trouble  and  exertions  would 
be  in  vain  if  it  produced  notliing  but  such  effects  as  could 
be  attained  by  an  easier  species  requiring  lose  preparation. 
We  must  not  set  machines  in  motion  to  raise  a  bundle  of 
etraw ;  I  must  not  blast  what  I  can  turn  over  with  my 
"" "  ;  I  must  not  set  fixe  to  a  funeral  pile  in  order  to  burn 
K.gnat, 
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rliat  end  the  hard  wurk  of  dramatic  J 
Iiui]'l  a  theatre.  ilingniBo  men  and  women,  tortart 
memorioH.  invite  the  whole  town  to  aascmblo  at  ons  placu  > 
if  I  int«nd  to  prcxlucc  nothing  more  with  my  work  aod  iti 
roproMntution,  than  some  of  those  emotioiiB  that  would  bt. 
produced  bh  well  hy  any  good  etory  that  every  ono  could 
roud  hy  IiIh  c)iimn«y-oom('r  at  homo? 

The  dramiktio  form  it  the  only  one  by  which  pity  and' 
fear  can  be  excited,  at  least  in  no  other  form  can  thaw  i 
paMtoni  be  excited  to  such  a  degree.  Novertheleat  it] 
IB  preferred  to excit«  all  othore  rather  than  these; — nerer- 
theleea  itisproferrod  toemplovit  foranyparposebiitthK. 
for  which  it  ie  bo  cupecinlly  adapts. 

Thopublin  will  put  up  with  it ;  this  is  well,  and  yet  not 
woU.  (!)no  lias  no  spouiul  longing  for  the  board  at  which 
one  ulwuys  hiia  to  put  up  with  something. 

It  In  wull  known  liuw  intent  the  Greek  and  Roman 
]iooj>lo  were  upon  their  theatres ;  especially  the  fonner  on 
their  traijic  speotacIeH,  Compared  with  this,  how  indifferent, 
how  cold  ia  our  people  towards  the  theatre  I  Whence  this 
(liiToreQce  if  it  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Greein  | 
felt  themselves  animated  by  their  stage  with  such  intense,  i 
such  extraordinary  emotions,  that  they  could  hardly  await  { 
the  moment  to  experience  them  again  and  again,  whereat' 
we  are  coiibcioub  of  suoh  weak  impressions  from  our  stage ' 
that  wo  raroly  doom  it  worth  time  and  money  to  attain  I 
them.  Wo  most  of  us  go  to  the  theatre  from  idle  curiosity,  j 
from  fiisliion,  from  eunui,  to  see  people,  from  desire  to  see 
and  1m  seen,  and  only  a  few,  and  those  few  very  Boldom, ' 
go  from  any  other  motive. 

I  Bay  wc,  our  poopio,  our  stage,  but  I  do  not  mean  the  ' 
Germans  only.  Wo  Goriiians  confess  openly  enough  that 
wo  do  not  as  yet  possess  a  theatre.  What  many  of  our 
(iritics  who  join  in  this  confession  and  are  great  admirers 
<jf  the  Fronch  theatre  think  when  they  make  it  1 
cannot  say,  but  I  know  well  what  I  think.  I  think  that 
not  alone  we  Germans,  but  also  that  those  who  boast  of 
having  had  a  thoittro  for  a  hundred  years,  ay,  who  boast 
lioBt    thoiitre  in  all   F 
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Trench  liave  as  yet  no  theatre,  certainly  no  tragic 
The    impress JonB    produeod   by   French   tragedy   ava  80 
shallow,  80  cold. — Let  us  hear  a  Frenchman  himself  speak 
of  tiiem, 

M.  do  Voltaire  says :  "  Comhined  with  the  eui-passiug 
beauties  of  onr  thca'h'o  is  connGcted  a  hidden  fault  which 
remained  nnobscrved  because  tho  pablio  of  its  own  accord 
conld  have  no  higher  ideas  than  those  imparted  to  it  by 
the  models  of  the  great  masters.  Only  Idaint-Evremond 
has  discovered  this  fault,  he  says  that  our  dramatic  works 
do  not  make  sufficient  impression,  that  that  which  should 
excite  our  pity  only  awakens  tenderness,  that  emotion 
takes  the  place  of  agitation,  and  surprise  the  place  of  fear, 
in  short,  that  our  impressions  do  not  penetrate  deeply 
enough.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Saiut-Evremond  has 
put  his  finger  to  the  aecret  Bore  of  the  French  theatre. 
Let  no  one  rejoin  that  Saint-Evremond  is  the  author  of  a 
miserable  comedy,  '  Sir  Politic  Wouldbe,'  and  of  another 
equally  miserable  one  called  '  The  Operas ' ;  that  his  small 
social  poems  are  the  shallowest  and  commonest  we  possess 
of  this  kind,  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  phrase-monger ;  one 
may  have  no  spark  of  genius  and  yet  possess  much  wit  and 
taste.  Hia  taste  was  unquestionably  very  subtle,  since  ho 
accurately  Mt  the  cause  why  most  of  our  plays  are  weak 
and  oold ;  we  have  dways  lacked  a  degree  of  warmth,  but 
we  poBsesa  everything  else."  Which  means  we  possessed 
cveiything  only  not  that  which  we  ought  to  Jiave  had,  our 
tragedies  were  excellent,  only  they  were  no  tragedies. 
How  was  it  that  they  were  none  ?  Voltaire  continues : 
"  This  coldness,  this  monotonous  weakness  arose  in  part 
from  the  petty  spirit  of  gallantry  that  reigned  at  that  time 
among  our  courtiers  and  ladies,  and  transformed  tragedy 
into  a  succession  of  amorous  conversations  after  the  taste 
of  Cyrus  and  CleUe.  The  plays  that  may  be  excepted 
therefrom  consisted  of  long  political  reasonings  such  as 
have  spoilt  Sertorius,  made  Otho  cold  and  Surena  and 
Attila  wretched.  There  was  yet  another  cause  that  kept 
back  high  pathos  from  onr  stage  and  prevented  tho  action 
from  becoming  truly  tragic,  and  that  was  the  narrow 
laiserable  theatre  with  its  poor  scenery.  What  could  h 
done  on  a  few  dozen  boards  that  were  besides  filled  y  ' 
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epeotatora !  How  could  t\io  eyca  of  the  Bpectaton  I* 
bribed  and  enohainod.  deceived  by  any  display  of  poinp,  Ij 
any  artifioe?  What  groat tiagio action  ooulJboperfcirmijd 
there?  AVhot  liberty  could  tho  im«giafttii*ii  of  the  poet 
have  there?  Tho  jdays  hiid  to  consiBt  of  long  narratira 
rtnd  thojr  thus  becaiue  rather  dialognea  than  pTaya.  Every 
HOtor  wished  to  shine  in  a  luug  moiiologne  atid  cvory  plii 
that  did  not  contain  thesu  was  rojeoted.  In  this  form  ul 
theatrical  action,  tho  great  oxprcsuona  of  passion  fell  aw«j, 
there  woro  no  powerful  pictures  of  hiiman  misery,  all 
traits  of  tho  terrible  that  could  penetrate  to  tlie  innunnoit 
soul  were  absent,  the  heart  was  scarcely  touched  inslewl 
•jf  being  torn." 

The  first  causa  alleged  is  very  true;  gallantry  and 
|iolitioa  always  leave  ua  cold,  and  as  yet  no  poet  in  the 
u-orld  has  encccedod  in  ccimbining  with  them  tho  ezaitur 
tion  of  pity  and  foar.  The  former  only  exbibite  the/alur 
tho  aohoolniaater,  the  latter  requiroa  that  we  should  have 
iiothieg  but  tho  human  being, 

But  the  second  cause,  how  about  that  ?  is  it  possible  that 
tho  want  of  a  large  theatre  and  good  scenery  should  bafe 
such  an  influonoe  on  the  genius  of  the  poet?  la  it  truu 
that  every  tragic  action  demands  ponip  and  display; 
ought  not  the  poet  rather  bo  to  arrange  his  play,  tlml 
it  can  produce  its  full  effect  without  these  appendages? 

It  certainly  ought  to  do  so,  aocording  to  Anstotlft 
The  philosopher  says ;  "  Pity  and  fear  may  be  excited  by 
\'ision,  they  may  also  be  produced  by  the  connexion  of 
the  events  themBclves,  the  latter  plan  is  more  exoellent 
and  after  the  manner  of  the  best  poets.  The  fable  must 
be  80  arranged  that  it  must  excite  pity  and  fear  in  him 
who  merely  liatcns  to  tho  relation  of  its  events ;  such  is 
the  fable  of  'CEdipus'  that  only  requires  to  be  heard  to 
produoo  this  effect.  To  attain  this  aim  by  the  organs  of 
sight  requires  far  less  art  and  is  tho  businces  of  thoBo 
who  have  undertaken  the  businesa  of  the  ropresentstion 
of  tho  play." 

Shakespeare's  plays  are  aaid  to  afford  a  cnrious  proof  how 
needless  are  scenic  decorations.  We  are  asked  what  play^i 
could  more  need  the  asaiatanco  of  scenery  and  tho  whole  ait 
uf  tho  decorator  than  these  with  their  conBtaatinterrnptiuii-s 
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and  cliange  of  scene;  yet  there  was  a,  time  ivhen  the  atagss" 
on  which  they  were  pertbrmed  consisted  of  nothing  but  a 
Rurtain  of  poor  cuaree  stuff  which  when  it  was  drawn  up 
showed  either  the  walls  bare  or  else  hung  with  matting  or 
tapestry.     Here  was  nothing  for  the  imagination,  nothing 
to  assist  the  comprehension  of  the  spectator  or  to  help^U 
the  actor  and  yet  it  is  said,  that  notwithstanding,  Shal-"  ^^^ 
Bpeare's  plays  were  at  that  time  more  intelligible  witht 
scenery  than  they  became  afterwards  with  it.^ 

If  therefore  the  poet  need  take  no  notice  of  docoratiooe, 
if  the  decorations  may  be  omitted  even  where  thoy  appear 
necessary  without  any  disadTantago  to  his  play,  why 
should  the  nariow  miserable  theatre  be  the  reason  that 
the  French  poets  have  furnished  ns  with  no  touching 
plays?  Kot  so,  this  was  not  the  cause,  the  cause  lay  in 
themselves. 

And  experience  has  proved  this.  Nowadays  the  French 
have  a  beautiful  roomy  stage,  no  spectators  are  tolerated 
on  it,  the  eotdmes  are  empty,  the  scene-painter  has  a  free 
field ;  he  paints  and  builds  all  the  poet  requires  of  him. 

Jet  where  are  they  now,  those  warmer  plays  which  they 
ave  attained  since?  Docs  M.  de  Voltaire  flatter  himself 
that  his  'Semiramis'  is  such  a  play?  It  contains  pomp 
and  decoration  enough ;  a  ghost  into  the  bargain,  and  yet 
1  know  no  chillier  play  than  his  '  Semiramia.' 

No.  81.  ^ 

Now  do  I  mean  to  assert  by  all  this  that  no  Frenchman 
is  capable  of  writing  a  really  touching  tragical  play;  that 
the  volatile  Epirit  of  the  nation  is  unable  to  grapple  with 

'  Gibber's '  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  utd  Ireland,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  78, 79 :  "Borne  bavc  indnuuloil  tbat  fino  scenes  proved  the  ruin 
of  Bcting.  In  llie  toign  of  Charles  J.  there  was  rotliins  more  tban  ■ 
eiirttiin  of  very  coarsf  stuff,  upon  the  drawing  up  of  which  the  stngo 
nppeured.  either  with  bare  walU  <in  the  siiies,  ooorscly  matted,  or 
c'OKri'd  nilli  tapt6trj;  bo  that  tor  the  pluoe  originally  reprtBonted. 
and  all  Uie  Bnoi'i'tBivtichangL-Bin-wliiuh  the  poela  (if  those  tiincB  froely 
indulged  themaelvoB,  tliere  W4ia  nolliiiig  to  help  the  gpoelolot'B  under- 
eliindiiie.  or  to  us^illt  the  Bctor*t  performauoe,  but  hare  iniagimitiou. 
Tlie  spii'it  atul  juil^iiieut  of  the  actors  anpplied  all  dcflcienoics  -' 
maili',  as  s^nie  nnuld  iuiinuate,  playa  more  inleUigible  witlioat  ■( 
thaa  the;  iifterw-nids  were  with  Oiem." 
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each  a  task  ?  I  ahould  be  aehamed  of  iu3rself  if  I  faal 
f<TO[i  thought  this.  Germany  haa  not  as  yet  made  heneU 
ridk-ulous  liy  any  BonhourB  and  I,  for  my  part,  hare  not 
tho  least  inoliHation  towards  the  part.  I  am  conviiiaed 
that  no  people  in  thp  world  have  been  Bpecially  endowed 
with  any  mental  gift  Biiperior  to  that  of  any  either 
people.  It  18  trne  wo  ftiy  tho  meditative  EngliehTiuni, 
the  witty  Frenohinao,  Bat  who  made  this  diatindaoD? 
flortainly  not  nature,  who  divided  all  thingts  equally 
among  all.  There  are  a«  many  witty  Boglishmen  u 
Frenebmen  and  at>  many  mGditativo  Frenchmen  as  niedi- 
lativo  Euglishnien,  while  the  bnlk  of  the  people  is 
iK-ither  one  nor  tho  other.  What  then  do  I  moan?  I 
mean  to  say  that  tho  French  might  very  well  have 
what  as  yet  they  have  not  got,  a  tma  tragedy;  and  why 
have  they  not  got  it?  Voltaire  ought  to  have  known 
hiinBcilf  very  much  better  if  ho  meant  to  alight  on  the 
reason. 

1  mean  they  have  not  got  it  hecanae  th^y  deem  they 
have  had  it  for  a  long  time ;  in  this  V>elief  they  aw 
certainly  confirmed  by  Bomething  they  posaeBB  beyond  all 
othor  nations,  by  their  vanity,  but  tliie  ia  no  gift  of 
natnre.  Nations  are  like  individuals ;  in  his  yoatii 
Gottsohed  was  deemed  a  poet,  because  in  thoso  days,  it 
was  not  known  how  to  distinguieli  between  the  poetaster 
and  the  poet.  By-and-by  philosophy  and  criticism 
explained  this  difference  and  if  Gottsched  bad  but  kept 
pace  with  this  century,  if  hiB  opinion  and  his  taste  had 
been  enlarged  and  purified  together  with  the  opinion  and 
taste  of  his  age,  he  might  perhaps  &om  a  poetaster  ^ve 
become  a  poet.  But  since  he  bad  so  often  heard  himself 
called  the  greatest  poet,  since  his  vanity  persuaded  him 
that  this  was  so,  he  remained  what  he  was.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  attain  what  ho  believed  he  already 
poBBOBBQd  and  the  older  he  grow  tho  more  obstinately  and 
nnbluahingly  he    maintained  himself    in    this    fancied 


mo  the  same  thing  has  happened  with  tho 
French.  Scarcely  had  Comeille  torn  their  theatre  a 
littlo  from  tho  state  of  barbarism,  than  they  already 
believed  themselves    quite    close   to  perfection.      They 
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deemed  that  Eaoiiio  bad  given  it  the  fiiiiahing  touch  ai 
after  this  no  one  questioiied  (whicli  indeed  they  iio" 
had  doDo)  whether  the  tmgio  poet  could  not  be  yet  m 
pathetic,  more  tonching,  than  Corneille  and  Hacinc. 
was  taken  for  granted  that  this  wab  impoHsible,  and 
the  emulation  of  the  succeBsive  poets  v/ae  limited  to  the 
endeavour  to  be  sh  like  as  possible  to  theone  or  the  other. 
For  a  bandred  years  tbey  have  thus  deceived  themselves 
and  in  part  their  neigbboure.     Now  let  some  one  com&/ 
and  tell  them  this  and  see  what  they  will  reply. 

Of  the  two  it  ia  Comeilte  who  has  done  the  greatest  hami' 
and  eiercisod  the  most  pemiciouB  influenco  on  thesft'] 
tragedians.  Eacine  only  seduced  by  his  example,  Comeillfrl 
bv  his  examples  and  dootrines  toother,  the  latter  espeoi- 
ally,  which  w^re  accepted  as  oracles  by  the  whole  iiationi 
I  uxcepting  a  few  pedants,  a  TTodelin,  a  Daoier  who,  howvi 
i.'ver,  often  did  not  know  tJieinselves  what  they  desiredM 
utid  followed  by  all  succeeding  poets.  I  would  venture  t<M 
].rovB  bit  by  bit  that  these  doctrines  could  produce  nothioffj 
but  the  most  shallow,  vapid  and  uutragical  stuff. 

The  rules  of  Aristotle  are  all  oolculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  tragic  effect.  What  does  Comoille  do  with  them  ? 
He  brings  them  forward  falsely  and  inaccurately  and 
because  ho  still  finds  them  too  severe,  he  endeavours  with 
one  and  the  other  to  introduce  qwHqiieK  mod6ration»,  _ 
favorableg  tnterprSlations  and  thus  weakens  and  disfigii 
misinterprets  and  frustrates  every  rule,  and  why  ? 
itVfre  pas  dbUgi  de  condamner  beaueoup  de  poemea  que 
ODont  vu  reumr  sur  nos  Ih^trei ;  an  excellent  reason  I 

I  will  rapidly  mention  the  chief  points,  aomo  of  tbem 
have  touched  on  already  but  for  the  sake  of  connexion 
must  mention  them  again. 

1.  Aristotle  says  tragedy  is  to  excite  pity  and  lear,  G< 
ncillo  says  oli,  ycB,  but  iis  it  happens,  both  together  t 
not  always  noocJBary,  wo  can  be  oontontod  with  one 
them,  now  pity  without  fear,  another  timo  fear  without 
pity.  Else  where  should  I  be,  I  the  great  Corneille  with 
ray  Eodrigue  and  my  Chimeno?  These  good  children 
awaken  pity,  very  great  pity,  but  scarcely  fear.  And  again 
where  should  I  be  with  my  Cleopatra,  my  Prusias,  ~* 
my  Phocas?  Who  can  have  pity  on  these  wretches? 
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2.  Aristotle  says  tragedy  should  eicito  pity  and  fear, , 
both,  be  it  understood,  by  means  of  one  and  the  same 
person.  Comoille  aaya :  if  it  bo  happens  very  good.  [It  u  ' 
not  however  absolutely  necessary  and  we  may  employ  two 
different  persons  to  produce  these  two  aensationa  as  I  have 
donoinmy'Eodog^no.'  This  ia  what  Conieille  did  and  the 
French  do  after  him. 

3.  Aristotle  Bays  by  means  of  the  pity  and  fear  excited 
in  ufl  by  tragedy  our  pity  and  our  fear  and  all  that  is 
oonnected  with  them  are  to  bo  purified.  Comeille 
knows  nothing  of  all  this  and  imagines  that  Aristotle 
wished  to  say  tragedy  excites  onr  pity  in  order  to 
iiwalten  our  fear,  in  order  to  purify  by  this  fear  the 
passions  which  had  drawn  down  misfortunes  upon  the 
peraon  we  comniiflerato.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  value 
of  this  aim,  enough  that  ii  is  not  Aristotle's  and  that  since 
Comeille  gave  to  his  tragedies  quite  another  aim  they 
necessarily  became  works  totally  different  from  those 
\\lience  Aristotle  had  deduced  his  theories,  they  needs 
bocame  tragedies  which  were  no  true  tragedies.  And 
such  not  only  bis  but  all  French  tragedies  became  because 
their  authors  did  not  thini  of  the  aim  of  Aristotle,  but  the 
aim  of  Comeille.  I  have  already  said  that  Dacier  wished 
to  unite  both  aims,  but  even  this  mere  union  would  have 
weakened  the  former  and  tr.igcdy  would  have  remained 
beneath  its  highest  effect;  added  to  this  Dacier,  as  I  have 
shown,  had  only  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  former 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  therefore  imagined  that  the 
French  tragedies  of  his  age  rather  attained  the  former 
than  the  latter  aim.  He  says  ('  Po^t.  d'Arist.'  ohap.  6th, 
rem.  8):  "Notre  tragSdie  peut  r6usflir  asaez  dana  la 
premiere  partie,  o'est-a-dire  qu'elle  peut  exciter  et  purger 
la  teneur  ot  la  oompaesion.  Mais  elle  parvient  rarement 
h,  la  demiera,  qui  est  pourtant  la  plus  utile,  elle  purge  pen 
los  autres  passions,  ou  comme  ello  roule  ordinairement  sor 
des  intrigues  d'amour,  si  elle  en  purgeoit  quelqu'tme,  ce 
seroit  celle-la  seule,  et  par  ]h,  11  est  ais^  de  voir  qu'elle  no 
iait  que  peu  de  fruit."  Now  the  truth  is  exactly  the  con- 
trary. We  could  sooner  find  French  tragedies  which  satis- 
fied the  lattei'  intention  than  the  former.     I  know  several 
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Frenuh  plays  which  distinctlj  represent  the  ill-couse- 
quenccB  of  Bome  paesion  from  which  we  may  draw  many 
good  lesflons  regarding  this  passion.  But  I  know  none 
that  excite  my  pity  in  the  degree  in  which  tragedy  should 
escite  it,  while  I  certainly  know  variona  Greek  and 
Englisli  plays  which  can  excite  it.  Variona  French  plays 
are  very  clever,  instructive  worku,  which  I  thick  worthy 
of  all  praise,  only  they  are  not  tragedies.  Their  authora 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  of  good  intellect ;  in  part  they 
take  no  mean  rank  among  poets,  only  thoy  are  not  tragic 
poets,  only  their  Comeille  and  Kacine,  their  Crdbillon  and 
Voltaire  have  little  or  nothing  of  that  which  makes 
Bophokles  Sophokles,  Euripides  Euripides,  Shakespeare 
Shakespeare.  These  latter  aro  rarely  in  opposition  to 
lAristotle's  cesential  demands,  the  foimer  are  so  constantly. 
For  to  proceed — 

No.  g2. 

4.  Aristotle  says  we  must  not  let  any  perfect  man  suffer 
in  a  tragedy  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  for  this  is  too 
terrible.  Very  true,  sajB  Comeille :  "  Such  an  event  J 
awakens  more  displeasure  and  hatred  against  him  whoa 
has  caused  these  sufferings  than  pity  for  him  whom  they  J 
befall.  The  former  sensation  therefore,  which  is  not  to  d6 
the  real  aim  of  tragedy,  could  stifle  the  latter  if  it  were  not 
treated  skilfally.  The  spectator  would  depart  discontented 
because  too  much  anger  would  be  mixed  with  this  pity, 
while  he  would  have  been  pleased  if  his  pity  alone  had 
been  excited."  "  But,"  says  Comeille ;  for  with  a  but  he 
must  come  hobbling  after,  "  if  this  cause  falls  away  if  the 
poem  is  so  arranged  that  the  virtnons  man  who  suffers 
excites  more  pity  for  himself  than  displeasure  against  him 
who  makes  him  suffer, what  then  ?  Oh,  then,"  says  Comeille 
"  J'egtijiie  qn'il  ne  fatil  point  /aire  de  difficvlU  d'expoMer  mr  la 
tchie  dee  }ui«tme»  iret-vertueux."  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  could  talk  such  nonsense  against  a  philosopher, 
how  one  can  pretend  to  understand  him  by  letting  him  say 
thines  of  which  he  never  thought.  Aristotle  says  the 
wholly  unmerited  misfortune  of  a  virtuous  man  is  no 
'  V  natter  for  a  tragedy,  because  it  is  terrible.  Out  of  thi 
Tbecnuee"  Comeille  twiBfsan''in  so  far  "  a  mere  oonditi(J| 
r  VOL,  III.  1  ■< 
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voi&r  whioh  it  ceasne  to  be  tragic  Aristotle  .Bays-:  It  « 
entirely  terrible  and  on  that  account  antragtCal.  Coroeillo 
sayB  it  is  untrugical  in  so  far  as  it  ts  terrible.  Aristotln 
BW9  the  terrible  in  the  miBfortnne  itself;  Conieille  sees  it 
in  the  dieplcasure  wo  feel  KgainBt  its  author,  he  does  not  or  I 
will  not  Heo  that  this  terrible  ie  BOmothing  quite,  differenl 
from  this  diapleaeure,  that  evea  if  the  latter  wore  quttn 
removed  the  former  might  yet  exist  in  fnll  measure.  It 
is  enough  for  him  that  by  this  quid  pro  quo  sundry  of  his 
plays  eeem  justified  which  he  pretends  to  huTo-made  to 
little  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle  that  he  is  eren 
arrogaut  enough  to  sup jioae  that  anch  pieces  had  ooly  been 
lacking  to  Aristotle  for  him  to  model 'his  doctrines  accord- 
ing to  them  and  -,to  deduce  from  them  the  manner  in- 
which  the  misfortune  of  a  -wholly  yirtuous  mftn  jnay 
nevertheless  become  an  object  of  tragedy.  He  aays  "  Ba 
voici  denx  ou  trois  manieies,  ((.ue  pout-etro  Aristote  n'a 
BU  prfivoir,  parce  qu'ou  n'en  voyait  pas  d'esemples  snr  lea  ■ 
theatres  de  son  temps."  By  whom  are  those  examples  ? '  By 
whom  else  but  by  himself?  and  which  are  these  two  or 
three  forma  ?  We  shall  aoou  see.  Ho  says  "  The  finit 
form  is  when  a  very  virtuous  man  is  persecuted  by  a  ■ 
very  vicious  one,  but  escapes  the  danger  in  which  the 
vicious  one  is  himself  entrapped,  as  is  the  case  in  '  Hodo- 
f;une '  and '  Heraclius '  where  it  would  be  quite  intolerable 
if  in  the  first'plfty  Antiochus  and  Eodogune  and  in  tha  ' 
second  HeracUufl,  Pulcheria  and  Martian  had  perished, 
while  Cleojmtra  and  Phokas  had  triumphed.  Misfortunes  ' 
)f  the  former  awakett  pity,  which  is  not  stifled  by  the  > 
(bhorrence  we  feel  for  their  pcraecutors,  because  we  inoes- 
nutly  hope  that  some  luoky  chance  will  occur  that  will 
lave  them,"  Tjet  Comeille  persuade  whom  he  can  that 
Aristotle  did  not  know  this  form;  he  knew  it  so  well 
that  if  he  did  not  wholly  reject  it,  he  at  least  emphatic- 
ally declared  it  to  ho  more  fitted  for  comedy  than  tragedy, 
How  was  it  possible  that  Comoillo  could  forget  this  ?  But 
it  happens  thus  to  all  who  assume  beforehand  that  their 
cause  is  the  cause  of  truth.  Now  in  fact  this  form  docs 
not  really  belong  to  the  case  in  question.  For  according 
to  this  the  virtuous  man  does  not  hccomo  unhappy  but 
only  finds  himself  on  the  road  to  misfortune  which  may 
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excito  compasetonato  anTtietj-  for  tim  without  beiilg  t 
riblc;  Now  a&  to  the  second  form  Oohieille  saya:  " 
may  also  happen  that  a  VL'ry  virtuous  man  ia  persecute 
and  killed  \)y  commuid  of  another  who  ia  not  Bufiioientl|ii 
viciouB  to  incur  our  whole  displeasure,  since  he  e 
play  more  wtakneHS  than  wickedness  in  his  persecution  of 
the  rirtnoua  man.  When  Felis  lets  hia  Hon-ia-Iawi' 
I'olyeuctus  perish,  it  ia  not  from  excessive  zeal  against  thu 
Christians,  which  Tvoiild  render  him  worthy'  bf  detestatiou, 
but  rather  from  servile  fear,  ^hich  makes  him  afraid  of 
saving  him  in  the  presence  of  Soverus,  of  whose  hatred 
and  revenge  he  stands  in  awe.  We  therefore  feel  some 
displeasure  against  Felix  and  blame"  iis  conduct;  blit  this 
rtii^leanure  does  not  outweigh  the  pity  which  wb  feel  for 
Polyeuote  and  does  not  hinder  him  4t  the  end  of  the  play 
from  regaining  the  good  graces  of  the  spectators  by  his 
marvellouB  inversion,"  1  fancy  tragic  bunglers  existed 
at  all'  times  and  even  at  Athens.  Why  then  should  Aris- 
totle have  been  in  want  of  a  play  of  similar  construction 
in  order  to  becdnie  as  enlightened  as  Corheille  ?  This  is 
folly  1  Nervous,  weak,  nndeeided  eharactere  lito  Felix 
are  but  another  fault  in  plays  of  this  stamp,  and  contribute 
to  render  them,  both  cold  and  repellent  without  on  tht; 
other  hand  making  them  less  terrible.  For  as  I  said 
before,  the  teiriblo  does  not  consist  in  the  displeasure  or 
disgnst  that  they  awaken,  but  in  the  misfortune  itaelf 
that  befalls  the  innocent,  regardless  whether  their' peree- 
cutora  are  wicked  or  weak ;  whether  they  have  treated  them 
thus  cruelly  with  or  without  intention.  The  mere  thoiight  " 
itself  is  BO  terrible  that  there  should  be  human  liehigs 
who  can  be  wretched  without  any  guilt  of  their  own.  The  ^ 
hoatliens  endeavoured  to  keep  this  terrible  thought  an  far 
away  from  them  as  possible,  and  lee  should  nourish  it  ?  me 
should  take  pleasure  in  spectacles  that  confirm  it;  toe, 
whom  reli^on  and  reason  should  have  convinced  that  it  is 
as  false  ae  it  is  blasphemons.  The  same  would  have  cer- 
tainly held  good  of  the  third  form  even  if  Comeille  him- 
self had  not  forgotten  to  state  which  this  is. 

5.  Comeille  ^e  amendments  to  make  even  to  that  which 

I  -Arietotle  says  regarding  the  unfitness  of  an  utter  villain,_ 

^ihose  misfortunes  can  excite  neither  pity  nor  fear,  to  be  «  ~ 
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h&ro  of  tragedy.  Uv  admits  that  he  canuot  excite  pity  bol 
he  certainly  can  fear.  For  although  none  among  the  epeo-  ' 
tators  should  deem  thomsclvea  capable  of  such  vices  and 
consequently  need  not  fear  a  similar  fate,  yet  «>ach  ona 
may  harbour  in  himself  some  imperfection  allied  to  thesa 
vices  and  be  on  his  guard  against  them  by  means  of  the 
fear  of  proportionate,  if  not  of  the  same,  unhappy  oonse- 
quenoee.  Now  this  is  founded  on  the  false  coiicepticm  | 
which  Comoille  had  of  fear  and  of  the  purification  of  the  i 
passions  to  be  awakened  In  tragedy.  It  contradicts  itself,  i 
For  I  have  already  shown  that  the  excitation  of  pity  is 
inseparable  from  the  eicitatiou  of  fear,  and  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  villain  could  excite  our  fear  he  must 
ueoessarily  excite  our  pity.  Since  Comeilla  htiDBelf 
admits  that  he  cannot  do  this,  therefore  he  cannot  do  the 
other,  and  he  therefore  remaius  quite  un6t  to  attain  the 
aim  of  tragedy.  Aristotle  indeed  considers  the  villain  as 
yet  more  unfitted  for  this  than  the  perfect  man,  for  he  ex- 
pressly demands  that  if  a  hero  of  mediocre  kind  cannot  he 
found  ho  should  bo  chosen  rather  better  than  worse.  The 
reason  is  evident,  a  man  can  be  very  good  and  yet  have 
more  than  one  weak  point,  commit  more  than  one  fault, 
by  means  of  which  he  throws  himself  into  an  immeasurable 
misfortune,  and  excites  our  pity  and  sorrow  without  being 
in  the  least  terrible,  because  it  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  errors.  What  Dubos^  says  of  the  use  of  villains  iu 
tragedy  is  not  what  Comeille  desires.  Dubos  would  permit 
them  in  inferior  parts  only,  would  only  use  them  as  tools 
to  make  the  obief^ personages  less  guilty,  would  nse  them  as 
foils.  Comeille  demands  that  the  principal  interest  shonlil 
centre  iu  them  as  in  his  '  Bodogune,'  and  it  is  this  which 
sins  against  the  intention  of  tragedy.  Dubos  observes  very 
justly  that  the  misfortune  of  an  inferior  villain  makes  no 
impression  on  us.  "We  hardly  notice  the  death  of  Nar- 
cissus in  '  Britannicus.'  On  this  account  therefore  the  poet 
should  avoid  employing  them  as  much  as  possible.  For  if 
their  misfortunes  do  not  effectuaUy  forward  the  aims  of 
tragedy,  if  they  are  merely  secondary  means  by  which  the 
poet  endeavours  to  effect  his  aim  the  bettor  \  "' 

'  RefleiioDH  crit.  T,  I.  «ect.  it. 
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persons,  it  is  incontestable  that  liis  play  would  be  liette 
Btill  if  lie  could  produce  tte  same  effect  without  them. 
The  more  simple  a  machine,  tho  less  springB  and  wheels 
and  weights  it  has,  the  more  perfect  it  is. 
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6.  Finally,  to  speak  of  the  misconception  of  the  fint 
and  most  important  quality  demanded  by  Aristotle  with 
regard  to  the  morals  of  the  tragic  personagee.  Thes^ 
should  be  good.  Good?  says  Comeille.  "If  good  here 
means  the  same  ae  virtuous,  then  it  will  fare  Iradly  witii 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  and  modem  tragedjes,  for 
they  abound  in  wicked  and  villainous  porsons,  or  at 
least  in  such  as  are  affocted  by  weakness  that  cannot 
suhsiBt  beside  virtue."  Comeille  is  especially  solicitous  for 
his  Cleopatra  in  '  Eodogune.'  He  will  by  no  means  allow 
the  goodness  demanded  by  Aristotle  to  pass  for  moral 
goodness.  It  must  be  another  sort  of  goodness  that  agrees 
with  moral  badness,  as  well  as  wiSi  moral  goodness. 
Nevertheless,  Aristotle  meant  nothing  but  moral  goodness, 
only  he  made  a  distinction  between  virtuous  persons  and  ', 
persons  who  display  virtuous  morals  under  certain  cii- ' 
cumstances.  In  short  Conieillo  connects  a  false  idea  witli 
the  word  morals  and  what  the  proteresis  is  by  means  of 
which — according  to  our  philosopher — free  actions  become 
good  or  bad  morals,  he  has  not  understood.  I  cannot  just 
now  enter  into  a  detailed  proof  of  my  assertion,  which  can 
only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  connexion  and 
the  syllogistic  sequence  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  oritic. 
I  therefore  postpone  it  for  another  opportunity,  the  rather 
as  in  the  present  instance  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  an 
ur  lucky  (Mtour  Comeille  took  when  he  missed  the  right 
road,  this  dolour,  this  expedient  resulted  in  this ;  that 
Aristotle  had  understood  under  goodness  of  morals  tlio 
brilliant  and  elevated  character  of  some  virtuous  oi' 
criminal  habit  such  ae  might  properly  and  suitably 
belong  to  the  person  who  was  introduced  f"  le  caraet*re 
brillant  et  41evfi  d'nne  habitude  vertueuso  on  crirainello, 
eeion  qn'elle  est  propro  et  oonvenahk-  h.  la  personne 
4H'on  introduit ").     He  says, "  Cleopatra  in  '  Hodogune '  is 
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fwidted,  there  i»  no  nmrder  froia  whMi  i 
Pttnfy  abe  cao  maintaiu  hereclf  apoH  tbe  ti>n 
wMch  rtie  prefere  to  all  c\m  in  th«  ^'orld,  bo  iiit«iiwki  1 
her  love  of  dominion.  But  all  her  erijueaare  cofinectt^ 
witli  A  certain  grandeur  of  sool  which  haa  in  it  eomethb; 
so  elevated  that  while  we  condemn  her  actions,  we  mnn 
still  admire  the  eottriMi  whence  they  flow.  I  venture  to 
pay  the  same  of'lho  Liar.'  Lj-ing  is  unquestionably  » 
VieiottB  habit,  hut  Doran  to  utters  hia  lies  with  such  presenct: 
of  mind,  such  vivacity  that  the  imperfection  fmits  bin 
uxtremelT  well  and  the  spcotator  is  bound  toconiitss  thai 
though  the  art  of  lying  tlrns  may  be  a  vice  yet  no  block- 
head would  be  capable  of  it."  In  very  tnith  OomeiUe 
('oiild  not  have  had  a  more  pernicious  idea ;  if  we  carry  it 
imt  there  ia  an  end  to  all  truth,  and  all  delnsion,  to  all 
moral  benefit  of  tragedy.  For  A-irtne  which  is  ahra^ 
nifideat  and  eimple,  bcromea  vain  and  romantic  bj-  assuming 
tliia  brilliant  character,  while  vice  thus  Tamishctd  will 
daxzio  na  firom  whatever  point  of  view  wb  regard  it. 
\Vhat  folly  to  ileaira  to  deter  by  the  unhappy  amtn- 
([uencoB  of  vice  if  wo  conceal  its  inner  uglineBB  t  The 
(n>nBM]UM]ceB  are  accidental,  and  experience  teaches  that 
they  are  aa  often  fortunate  as  unfortunate.  This  rfffers  to 
the-pnri£oation  of  the  paeaiona  as  conceived  by  C(»iteille. 
As  I  conceive  it,  aa  Ariatotlo  taught  it,  it  can  hy  no 
menm)  be  connected  with  this  deceptive  splendottr.  The 
ftilMo  foil  thua  laid  beneath  vice  makes  me  recognise  per- 
fectiona  whore  there  are  none,  makes  me'  harm  pity 
where  I  ahould  have  noue.  It  ia  true  Dftcier  M(l 
already  contradicted  this  explanation,  but  on  nntenaUe 
reaeons,  and  those  which  he  accepted  together  with  Pe» 
Lc  Boasu  were  almost  equally  detrimental  to  the  plays,  at 
to tlieir poetical  perfection.  He  maintains  that  "the 
'  should  be  good  "  means  nothing  more  than  "  well 
qu'elles  aoient  bien  raarqu^B."  Tliia  is  oer- 
a  rule  which  rightly  comprehended  dMervea  in  its 

f  roper  plaoe  the  whole  attention  of  the  dromatio  poet, 
f  only  our  French  models  did  not  prove  too  clearly  that 
"  well  expressed  "  has  been  mistaken  for  "  strongly  ex- 
pressed," The  oxpressioii  has  been,  over-charged,  preaaure 
feis  been  put  upon  pressure  uuti'.  at  last  the  personages 
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chaiacterisod    have    beeoaie    personified   charactera  j 
vicious  or  YirtuouB  human  baiiiga  Lavo  been  oonverted  1 
into  haggard  akeletons  of  vice  or  virtiio. 

Herewith  I  will  break  off  from  thfl  matter ;  whoevei 
equal  to  it  will  ho  able  to  make  hia  own  upplication  to  I 

lichard.'  .... 

No.  84. 

"Ob  the  fiftyrfiret  eyeuing  Diderot's  'Le  P6re  de  Fa- 
millo '  was  performed. 

A^  this  excellent  play— it  gitly  pleased  the  Farisians 
moderately — is  likely  to  all  *ppearanc&  to  hold..ita  place 
un  otir  stage  for  eome  time,  I  hope  to  have  oocaeion  and 
tipace  enough  tiO  pour  out  all  I  have  notod  down  from 
time  to  time  cuuccmiug  the  piece  itself  uud  the  whole 
dramatic  systeni  of  the  author. 

I  will  go  back  vej-y  far,  ,  DiderotdLJdnot.for  the  first  time 
express  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  theatre  of  his  nation  in 
the  '  File  naturel '  and  the  dialo^iea  appended.  Several 
years  earlier  he  bad  already  signified  that  he  had  not  tho 
high  conception  of  it  with  which  his  .fellow-countrymen 
deceive  themselves,  and  Europe  leto  iteelf  be  deceived  by 
thera.  But  he  axpresaed  this  in  a  book  in  which  onp  would 
certainly  not  Bearcb  for  euch  like  matters ;  in  »  book  in 
which  a  tqno  of  pergiftage  is  so  prodomiuant,  that  to  most 
readers,  oven  that  which  is,  good  comiucui-Bease  therein, 
Mcems  nothing  but  farce  and  mockery.  Beyond  doubt 
Diderot  had  his  reasons  for  prefeiTing  at  first  to  bring 
out  his  mogt  secret  sentiments  in  such  a  book.  A  wiae 
man  often  says  in  jpke  what  he  Intends  afterwardB  to 
repeat  in  earnest. 

This  book  is  called  '  Xiea  Bijoux  indiscrete '  »nd  Diderot 
BOW  disclaims  having  written  it.  Diderot  does  well,  but 
yet  he  has  written  it  and  must  have  written  it  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  a  plagiarist.  It  ia  moreover  certain  that 
only  such  a  young  man  euuld  Lave  written  this  book  as 
would  afterwards  be  ashamed  to  have  written  it. 

It  ia  just  as  well  if  the  smallest  possible  number  of  my 
xeaders  know  this  book ;  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  mate 
Aeta  acquainted  with  it  beyond  what  serves  my  purpt 
■Aq  emperor — I  know  not  where  uor  who — had 
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IS  jewels  reveal  so  many  ngly  things  by  meane  of  a 
magic  ring,  that  hie  favoni'ito  would  nut  hear  any  more 
about  it.  Mhe  rather  preferred  to  brenk  with  her  own  eei 
on  this  account,  anyway  she  resolved  that  for  a  fortnigkt 
she  would  limit  her  IntorcourBe  solely  to  the  sultan'e 
majesty  and  a  few  wits.  These  were  Selim  and  Biccaric: 
Selim  a  courtier  and  Riccaric  a  membei  of  the  imperial 
academy,  a  man  who  had  studied  the  aucientB,  and,  without 
beingapediiut,waaagreatadmirerofthem.  The  favourite 
was  onoe  conversing  with  him  when  their  conversation 
turned  on  the  miserable  nature  of  academic  speeches,  con- 
cerning which  no  one  was  more  uneasy  than,  the  sultan 
himself,  because  it  annoyed  him  to  hear  himself  incessantly 
praised  at  the  expense  of  hia  father  and  his  forefatheis. 
foreseeing  that  the  academy  would  some  day  aacrifioe  his 
fame  in  like  manner  to  the  fame  of  his  successor.  Selim, 
as  a  courtier,  had  agreed  to  all  the  sultan  had  said  and 
thus  the  conversation  was  led  on  to  the  theatre,  wbiiih 
conversation  I  herewith  impart  to  my  readers. 

"  I  think  you  are  in  error,  sir,"  replied  Riccario  to  Selim. 
"  The  academy  is  still  the  sanctuary  of  good  taate,  neither 
sages  nor  poets  can  point  to  halcyon  days  to  which  we 
could  not  oppose  others  taken  from  our  own  times.  Our 
theatre  was  held  and  is  still  held  the  best  in  all  Africa. 
AVhat  a  masterpiece  is  Taxigraphe's  '  Tamerlane  I '  It 
combines  the  pathetic  of  Eurisope  with  the  sublime  of 
Azophe.     It  is  the  purely  classical." 

"  1  saw  the  first  performance  of  '  Tamerlane,'  said  the 
favourite,  "  and  thought  the  thread  of  the  play  was  verj- 
rightly  conducted,  the  dialogue  very  elegant,  lei  hten- 
ieances  well  observed." 

"  What  a  difference,  madame,  between  an  author  like 
Tusigraphe  who  has  been  nnrtured  on  the  ancients  and 
the  greater  numlier  of  oar  modem  writers  1 "  said  Riccaric. 

"  But  these  modems  "  said  Selim  "  whom  you  abuse  so 
lustily  are  yet  far  removed  from  being  as  contemptible  as 
you  suppose.  Or  i$  it  possible  that  you  find  no  genius,  no 
invention,  no  fire,  no  character,  no  description,  no  tirades 
in  them?  What  care  I  for  the  rules  so  long  as  I  am 
■«mused.  Truly  it  is  not  the  comments  of  the  wise 
ilmudir,  or  the  li?iinied  AbJaldok,  nor  the  poetics  of  the 
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acute  Facardin,  all  of  which  I  have  not  read,  that  d 
me  admire  the  plays  of  Aboulcazem,  MuharJar,  and  Alba- 
boiikro,  and  of  so  many  other  Saracens.  Are  there  then 
other  rules  than  the  imitation  of  nature?  And  have  wo 
not  the  same  eyes  as  those  with  which  those  studied?" 

■'  Nature,"  replied  Eiccaric,  "  shows  itself  to  us  every 
moment  in  variouB  guiaeB.  All  are  true,  but  all  are  not 
equally  beautiful.  To  make  a  good  choice  from  among 
them,  this  is  what  we  must  leam  from  the  works  of 
which  you  do  not  seem  to  think  much.  They  are  the 
collected  experiences  of  the  authors  and  their  predeces- 
sors. However  intelligent  we  may  be  we  only  acquire 
our  ideas  one  after  the  other,  and  one  individual  would 
flatter  himself  vainly  if  he  deemed  that  he  could  observe 
for  himself,  in  the  short  space  of  a  lifetime,  all  that  has 
been  discovered  for  him  in  bo  many  centoriea.  Were  this 
not  so  we  could  maintain  that  a  acienoe  might  owe  ita 
origin,  its  development  and  its  perfection  to  one  singlftj 
mind,  which  as  you  know  is  against  all  experience."  ^ 

"  From  this,"  replied  Selim,  "  nothing  further  follows 
but  that  the  moaems  who  can  make  use  of  all  the 
treasures  which  have  been  collected  up  to  their  day,  must 
be  richer  than  the  ancients,  or  if  this  comparison  does 
not  please  you,  that  they  mast  neceaaarily  see  further 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  giants  on  which  they  have 
st«pt,  than  these  can  see  themselves.  In  truth  what  are 
their  natural  history,  their  astronomy,  their  navigation, 
their  mechanics,  their  aiithmetic  in  comparison  to  ours? 
Why  therefore  should  we  not  be  equally  superior  to  then.. . 
in  eloquence  and  poetry  ?  "  I 

"Selim,"  said  the  favourite,  "the  difference  is  ^reat  ■ 
and  Riccario  can  explain  this  to  yon  some  other  time. 
He  can  tell  you  why  our  tragedies  are  worse  than  those 
of  the  ancients ;  but  that  they  are  eo  I  can  easily  take 
upon  myself  to  prove  to  you.  I  cannot  accuse  you  of 
not  having  read  the  ancients.  Tou  have  acquired  too 
muoh  elegant  knowledge  for  the  theatre  of  the  ancients 
to  be  unknown  to  you.  Now  1  ask  you  to  put  aside 
certain  ideas  that  refer  to  their  customs,  their  mannerB_ 
and  their  religion,  and  which  offend  you  only  beoaui 
circumstances  have  changed,  and  then  toll  me  whetb 
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tlieir  oubjeoU  are  not  nlwuya  nMa,  chiaoe  and  iDfi>irM> 
iug}.  :Doe8  not  the  action  develop  quito  naturally?  dm 
not'tbe  simple  ili&lc^ue  approaaJi  very  Qoar-to  iiatnn' 
are  the  coiDplii3ationi  in  the  Itmat  forced  ?' is  th«  inteRtf 
dividod?  the  action  overladoa  with  epiBodea  ?  Transpuit 
yonraelf  in  thought  to  tha  ittlaDd  of  Alindala,  examine  ikll 
that  took  place  Uiere,  liHt^u  to  all  that  has  been  aaid  boa 
the  moment  that  young  Ibrahim  and  th«  wily  FOTfanti 
landud,  apiiroach  Uio  oavo  of  the  unhappy  Polipeilo,  Iw 
no  word  of  hia  murmurs  and  thtai  tf  It  roe  whetlier  tt'' 
HmallcGt  I  thin^  oocura  that  could  disturb  your  iilugion  ; 
Name  to  me  a  single  modem  play  which  can  bear  iku 
same  test,  whioh  c»n  lay  olnira  to'  the  same  degree  (if 
perfeotioQ  and  you  shall  have  of>nf|Berod." 

"  By  Brainah  I "  said  the  Sultan  yawning,  "  madamu 
liaa  mado  us  an  oxccllcnt  aoademic  address  1 " 

"  I  do  nut  undeTstaiid  tbe  rules,"  continued  the  favourite. 
"andatiU  Itae  the  learned  words  in  whiclt  theyhaive  bem 
clothed.  But  I  know  that  only  the  true  pleases  aiwl 
touuhes,  I  Icnow  also  that  the  perfeotion  of  a  dnuna 
consists  ill  the  accurate  imitation  of  an  action,  at  whiob 
the  speotator  deems  he  ie  pn^sont,  his  illusion  not  b^ng 
deetroywl  by  any  interruption.  Now  is  there  anything 
in  the  least  resembling  this  in  the  tragetliea  yon  prawe 
so  highly  ? "  — 
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.  "  Do  yon  praise  thfir  subjotits  ?  Thusc  are  general!^ 
involved  and  various  that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  so  niaitf 
things  could  really  occur  in  so  short  a  time.  The  destruc- 
tion or  the  preservatioa  of  a  kingdom,  the  marriage  of  a 
prinoesB,  the  fail  of  a  prinoe,  hII  this  occurs  aa  rapidly  sN 
wo  turn  our  hands.  Is  a  conspiracy  eonouned  ?  It  & 
planned  in  the  lirst  aot,  in  the  second  it  la  already 
hatched,  in  the  third  all  the  measures  have  been  taken, 
all'  obstructions  removed,  the  oon^iratora  are  ready;  in 
the  next  there  will  be  a  revolution,  an  encounter,  even  a 
pitohedi  battle.  And  all  this  you  call  well-developed, 
interesting,  warm,  probable  ?  1  can  forgive  such  i 
opinion  to  you  least  of  all,  who  know  how  much  it  ofb 
ousts    to  bring    about  the    most  miserable  intrigue  i 
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h  time  is  lost  in  tho  smalleat  political  aJTai 

jQ^limiiiariGe,  conferences  and  tMscneaioiis." 

"  lb  is  true  madume  "■  replied  Selim,  "  our  plays 
1  ittle  OTerladen )  but  that  ia  a  necessary  evil ;  without  t^ 
help  of  opisodes  wo  sliould  be  cbilled." 

"  That  is  to  say  :  in  order  to  give  fixe  and  spirit  to  t, 
imitation  of  an  action,  this  action  must  be  represe   ' 
ncitJierias  it  is  nor  as  it  should  be.     Can  anything  i 
.'tbeurd  be  imagined '/  >    Scarooly,  unless  it  were  that  the 
violins  play  a  lively  air,  some  merry  sonata,  while  the 
spectators  are  to  be  in  aoxiety  cunceruiug  the  prince  who 
is  on  tho  point  of  losing  his  beloved,  his  throne  and  hia 
life." 

"Madame,"  said  Mongogul,  "you  are  quite  right 
oaght  to  play  sad  airs  and  I  will  go  and  order  .some." 
saying  he  got  up  and  went  out  and  Selim,  Biccaiic  and  the> 
favourite  continued  the  conversation  among  themBelves. 

"  At  least  madame  "  replied  Selim  "  you  will  not  deny 
that  if  the  episodes  destroy  our  Ulusioji,  the  dialogue  puts 
lis  back  into  that  state.  I  do  not  know  who  understand^' 
that  better  than  our  tragic  poets." 

I "  Th«n  no  one  understands  it "  she  replied.  ''  Tho  wi^J 
the  playful  and  the  stilted  elements  that  reign  therwi  ' 
are  removed  a  thousand,  thouBand  miles  from  nature. 
The  author  tries  in  vain  to  hide  Imnself,  he  does  not 
escape  my  eyes  and  I  see  ^jm  continnally  behind  his 
liersonages.  Cinna,  Sertorius,  Maximus,  ^Si^milia  are  at 
all  moments  Comeille's  speaking-tubes.  Our  old  Sarai 
did  not  oonverso  together  thus.  If  you  like,  Kiccaric 
translate  some  passages  to  yi.m  and  you  will  hear 
simple  nature  tiiat  speaks  from  their  mouths.  I  shi 
BO  like  to  Bay  to  the  modems :  Gentlemen  instead  t 
endowing  your  personages  with  wit  at  all  moments,  why! 
do  you  not  seek  to  put  them  into  positions  that  woula.  | 
give  them  some  ?  " 

"To  judge  by  what  madame  has  said  as  to  the  couna?] 
iL&d  the  dialogue  of  our  dramas,  it  would  not  soem  s 
you  would  accord  much  indulgence  to  ih^ir  dinouemmt"' 
8Md  Selim. 

ertainly  not,"  replied  the  favourite,  "  thi 

idredi  bad  ones  for  one  that  is  good.    One  is  i 
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mlEcMntlj  led  up  to,  tbe  oIImt  ocean  mt  hy  » 
If  the  Author  does  not  know  «^t  to  do  with  &  mm 
whom  he  has  dra^^ed  tnaxi  scene  to  scene  through  fin- 
acU,  he  fiftUbe«  him  off  qiucklj  with  s  ds^^r  ihntst,  tU 
the  world  begins  to  weep  and  1, 1  laugh  aa  though  I  wen 
mad.  Again  did  ever  an  j  one  speak  as  we  declaim  ?  IV 
jttinom  and  feings  walk  difleiently  from  other  men?  Ik 
they  eTer  geeticiuate  like  madmen  and  ponesscd  crestmaa  - 
And  do  prinoeeees  howl  when  theyBpe«k?  It  is  geoexall; 
assumed  that  we  have  brought  ttagedr  to  a  high  decree 
of  perfection,  and  I  for  my  part  hold  it  to  be  ahnMt 
proved  that  of  all  epeciee  of  literature  attempted  by  tfa< 
Africans  during  the  last  centuries  just  this  has  Tenudoed 
the  moat  imperfect." 

The  Eavonrite  had  just  got  to  this  point  in  her  ahnsa 
of  our  theatrical  works,  when  Moogogiil  re-entered. 
"Madame"  he  aaid,  "you  will  do  me  a  favour  if  yoa 
proceed.  You  see  I  understand  how  to  ehorten  the  art  of 
poetry  whpn  I  find  it  too  long." 

"  Let  us  assume  "  continued  the  favourite.  "  that  a  man 
came  here  fresh  from  Aneote  who  had  never  heard  of  a 
play  in  his  life,  but  who  was  not  wanting  either  in 
knowledge  or  good  sense,  who  knew  what  could  happen 
at  a  court,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  in- 
trigues of  courtiers,  the  jealonaiee  of  ministere  and  the 
machinations  of  women.  Supposing  I  said  to  such  a  man 
in  confidence :  '  U.y  friend,  dreadful  things  are  at  work  in 
the  seraglio.  The  prince,  who  is  angry  with  his  son 
bocauso  he  suspects  him  of  loving  Manimonbande,  is  a 
nian  whom  I  hold  capable  of  the  most  cruel  revenge  on 
both.  To  all  appearance  this  matter  mo^  have  sad  conse- 
quences. If  you  like  I  will  contrive  that  yon  shall  be  a 
witness  of  all  that  passes.'  He  accepts  my  proposal  and 
I  lead  him  into  a  bos  protected  by  a  grating,  out  of  which 
he  can  see  the  theatre,  which  he  thinks  is  the  saltan's 
palace.  Do  you  believe  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
gravity  I  endeavour  to  maintain,  this  stranger's  ill'asi(m 
will  last  for  a  moment?  Must  you  not  rather  conoede 
that  he  will  laugh  in  niy  face  in  the  first  scene  as  ha 
sees  the  stilted  walk  of  the  actors,  their  strange  dresses, 
their   exaggerated    gestures,   and   hears  their  language 
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spoken  with  strange  emphasis  in  rhymed  and  measntf 
Kpeecli,  and  is  struck  by  a  thousand  other  absurdities 
Will  he  not  eay  straight  out  either  that  I  am  making  sport 
of  him  or  that  the  prince  and  all  his  court  are  demented?" 

"  I  admit,"  said  Selim,  "  that  this  aBaumod  case  makes 
me  hesitate;  but  could  yon  not  conaider  that         _ 
play  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  about  to  assist  at 
imitation  of  an  action,  not  at  the  action  itself." 

"  Should  this  knowledge  hinder  the  action  from  beii 
represented  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible  ?"  astt 
the  favourite. 

Here  the  conversation  gradually  passoa  on  to  other 
matters  that  do  not  concern  ns.  Let  us  turn  and  consider 
what  we  have  read.  Beyond  question  Diderot  dear  and 
simple !  But  at  that  time  all  these  truths  were  spoken 
to  the  winds.  They  did  not  rouse  any  feeling  in  the 
French  pnUic  until  they  were  repeated  with  all  didactio 
solemnity  and  accompanied  by  examples  in  which  the 
author  endeavoured  to  depart  from  some  of  these  criticiBcd 
faults  and  to  tread  the  paths  of  nature  and  illnsion. 
Then  envy  awoke  criticism.  Oh  now  it  was  clear  why 
Diderot  did  not  deem  the  theatre  of  his  nation  at  the  acme 
of  perfection,  which  they  believed  it  to  be  at,  why  he  saw 
so  many  faults  in  their  lauded  masterpieces ;  only  and  solel' 
to  make  room  for  his  own  plays  !  Ho  had  to  decry 
method  of  his  predecessors  because  he  felt  that  if 
pursued  this  method  he  would  find  himself  immfcasural 
below  them.  He  had  to  be  a  miserable  charlatan  despis- 
ing all  strange  nostrums  in  order  that  no  one  should  buy 
any  but  his  own.     Thus  tho  Falis^iots  fell  upon  his  plays. 

Beyond  question  he  had  given  them  some  excuse  in  his 
'  Fils  naturel.'  This  first  attempt  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  '  Pcro  de  famille.'  There  is  too  much  monotony  in  tlie 
characters,  they  are  too  romantic,  the  dialogna  is  stilted 
and  archaic,  a  pedantic  mixture  of  new-fangled  philo- 
sophical sentences ;  all  these  matters  gave  to  censure  an 
easy  field.  .  .  .  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  tho  form 
which  Diderot  gave  to  the  accompanying  dialogues  and 
the  tone  he  adopted  in  them,  were  somewhat  vain  anil 
pompous,  that  he  brought  forward  various  comments  whio] 
were  not  new  and  not  peculiar  to  him  as  though  they  w< 
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^vhnlljr  ncwidiaoonraea  atui  tbat  oth»r  coaimciitBluid  nolAi  I 
]ii'ofuiidity  tliey  sceucd  tu  huve  in  his  itngTling  laTignagfL  f 
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Vqi  exaniplot  Diderot  maintainB^  liiitt  ia  'honan  i 
I  liere  ue  at  most  a  dozen  oomio  characters  of  ^vminent 
luntun^,  and  that  the  little  varieties  in  the  human  eUarBClct 
caiiucit  be  HO'heppily  treated  at  tiu!  punely  ^  nQinutril 
■.^haructcrft.  He  therefore  propoecd  that  olasaes .  inateri 
n(  characters  ohould  be  bronglit  upon  the  stage  and  dtwind 
that  their  treatment  sbonld  fomi  the  eepecial  labonr  of 
aerioufl  comedy.  He  says,  "  Until  now  obauraater  baa  ben 
the  oliief  work  of  comedy  and  class  diBtinotiooe  ^ir«K 
eometbiog  acoidental ;  now  however  the*  eooial  staodillK 
mnst  Im  the  chief  consideration  and  the  oharactw .  the 
acoidental.  The  whole  intrigue  used  to, bo  drawn  fren 
the  character,  the  ciroumetatLcee  under  tviiiolL ,  it.  best 
ovinoed  itself  were  carefully  chosen  and  tutor  wot  eii.,  i  is 
future  the  duties,  prejudices,  and  inconveniotMcea  of  aso«ilJ 
standing  intist  serve,  for  the  groundwork  of  a  play.  iThit 
Hour(.<e  seeiuB  to  ine  far  more  productiyo^  o£  i  (kr  gnVt^ 
extent,  of  far  greater  utility,  than  the  source  of  character. 
If  the  character  was  a  little  exaggerated,  then  the  spectator 
would  say  to  himBclf,  this  is  not  I.  But  he  canngt  deny 
that  the  class  represented  is  his  class,  he  cannot  possibly 
mistake  his  duties.  He  is  forced  to  apply  that  wiuab  im 
hears  to  himself."  i . 

Palissot's  objections  to  this  are  not  groundless.'     He 

denies  that  nature  is  so  poor  in  originar,char^t;terfi>  that 

the  comic  poets  have  already  exhausted  thgto.    HolieEQ  saw 

enough  new  characters  before  him  and  believed  that  he 

had  scai-eely  treated  the  smallest  part  of  those  that  could 

be  treated.     The  passage  in  which  he  rapidly  oon&truots 

various  of  theee  is  as  curious  as  it  is  instructive,  for  it 

makes  us  suspect  that  the  Misanthrope '  would  acawely 

liave  remained  his  won  jtlua  ultra  in  high  comedy  if  li&]ut<l 

lived  longer.^ 

'  The  dialogne  foUowiog  "Lb  fila  naturBl.'  ,    .,, 

'  '  PetitBB  Ltttrea  sur  de  Rrnnds  PhilosoplifB,'  Letter  II. 

'  "Improinplu  do  VersniJles.'  Bo,  11.;  "Eh!  mon  paane  Maiquis, 

ttoue  Ini  <k  Molibre)  founiiroDii  loiijoura  B^Be^  de  mnti^re,  et  nous  no 
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^.'Palieeot  hiniaelf  ui  not  infelicitcmS'  ia  adding  sonic  new 
ractera  of  ids  own  obaervation ;  the  stupid  ■  MasaeuaB 
li  his  servile  olientB ;  the  man  in  the  wrong  placo ;  ■  the 
ispiviouB  man  whose  elaborately  conceiv^.  attacks  aro 
Tecked  on  the  simple  honcet^  of  a.  worthy  man,  the 
peoiido-philoBOpher ;  .the  eccentric,  the  hypocrite  with 
social  virtueB,  since  the  rel%iouB  hypocrites  are  somewhat 
out  of,  fashion.  Traly  there  are  no -common  vistas  thi 
displayed'  to  eyas  that  can  look  wcU  into, the  distauci 
that  here  opens  out  into  tirn  endless.  Here  is  harvi 
enough  for  the  few  reapers  who  may  dare  to  veni 
upon  it  I 

And  if  the  comio  oharactcra  are  really  so  few  and  tlieso 
few  have  been  exhausted,  will  -  social  elasaes  help  us  out  of 
tliis  perplexity,  objects  Palissot?  i  Let  ns  choose  one  as  an 
example,  the  position  of  judge.  Must  I  not  give  .th^^ 
judge  a  character?  .  Must  he  not.be  sad  or  meny,  serious 
or  careless,  affable  or  violent  ?  And  will,  it  not  be  merely 
this  character  which  lifts  him  out  of  the  range  of  a  meta- 
physicaliabstraction  and  converts  him  into. a  real  being' 
And  consequently  will  not  the  foundations  of  the  intrign) 
and  the  moral  of  tho  play  once  more  rest  upon  character^ 
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prcnoaa  gii^rea  le  cbemln  tie  nous  rondre  ia,gee  par  tout  ce  qull  fait  et 
tout  ce  na'Q  dil.  Oroia-lu  qu'il  sit  epnis^  dana  sei  camedita  tons  les 
lidiooles  dea  luumnes,  et  fans  eortlr  do  la  i-our,  a'a-t-il  pas  oncori: 
litigt  CBntctures  do  gens,  oii  jl  n'a  paa  toitch^?  N'a-t-il  paa,  piit 
FXi^mple,  aeax.  qui  bc  foot  les  plus  graQdea  amitie's  da  mondo,  et  qui,  ' ' 
lios  toumd,  [but  galanterie  de  Bedecblrer  I'uD  Vunlre?  N'a-t-il  paaa_, 
iidolateutB  k«Dtra,noe,  ce«  flattenn  inefpideB  qui  a'aseaiBonneiit  d  auailB 
sel  leB  IcNiangei  qu'ils  doiment,  et  dout  toatos  lea  flatteriee  ont  mw 
doupeur  bde  qui  fait  miJ  au  ccenr  a  oeux  qui  les  eeonteot?  N'a-t-M 
pas  cea  IftoheH  conrtisanB  de  la  bveur,  eea  peifldes  sdoialenrs  da  la 
tiirtuno,  qui  TOUB  enoensent  dana  Is  prosp^rite,  et  voui  sooablent  dstia 
1:1  diegi^ca?  K'a-t-U  pas  ceuz  qui  Bont  loujoun  m^ntentB  do  to, 
cour,  oea  Buivanta  inutileB,  c«a  incommodoB  aaBido^  eea  gens,  dis-jc, 
qui  pout  aervioes  ne  ptuTeiii  compter  que  doB  impoituaite'B  et  qui 
\  uulent  qu'oa  lea  nfcompenao  d'avoir  oheeM  le  princv  dii  ana  duraiit  ? 
N'n-t-it  pas  oeux  qui  rareeaent  e'galGment  tout  le  mondo.  qui  prombiciit 
Icura  eirllit^  Ji  droits,  i  euuche,  el  coureut  )i  toua  wux  qu  iIb  TOjent 
tYee  1m  tottDfe  embiaaauIeB,  et  1m  iufiine«  prateetBliau  d'omili^  ?■ 
^f*,  va,  Maiqnis,  Molidre  anm  toujnure  plus  de  mjeta  qu'il  n'eu  tou 
^J  lout  ce  qn'a  a  farache  u'eat  que  bagfttelle  au  pcix  de  oe  qui  rente.' 
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CoQBequently  will  not  class  dJEtmctione  agatii  litooroe  I 
uccidental  ?  i 

It  ifl  tme  that  Diderot  might  reply  to  this :  Certunl) 
the  person  whom  I  dignify  i<rith  a  atandiiig  mast  tin 
havo  bia  indi'S'idaal  character ;  but  I  desire  that  this  shonU 
be  such  as  does  not  clash  with  the  duties  and  ciican- 
staucea  of  his  class  but  rather  harmonises  well  with  tbffli 
Therefore  if  this  person  is  a  judge,  it  is  not  open  to  me  to 
make  him  seriouB  or  careless,  affable  or  violeut ;  he  mast 
needs  t>e  serious  and  afiitble  and  both  in  the  degree  tlul 
his  occupation  demands. 

This,  I  say,  Diderot  might  have  replied ;  "bat  then  hs 
would  havo  approached  another  danger,  namely  tte 
<1anger  of  perfect  charactera.  Bia  clasa  personages  would 
never  do  anything  else  but  what  they  must  do  according 
to  their  duty  and  conscience,  they  would  act  exactly 
according  to  rote.  Do  we  expect  this  in  comedy?  Can 
such  representations  be  attractive  enough?  Will  die 
advantage  wo  may  hope  from  them  be  great  enough  M 
compensato  the  labour  of  creating  a  new  species,  of  wiitin; 
a  new  poetics  ? 

The  danger  rock  of  perfect  characters  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  sufficiently  observed  by  Diderot,  In  hit 
playa  he  rather  steers  straight  towards  it  and  In  his 
critical  sea-charts  he  finds  no  warning  signals.  He  rather 
iinds  matters  in  it  that  advise  him  to  direct  his  coorso 
thither.  It  is  only  needful  to  recall  what  he  says  on  con- 
trasting the  characters  of  Terence's  '  Adelphi.'  The  two 
contraBted  fathers  are  depicted  vrith  equal  force,  so  thai 
the  subtlest  ciitio  would  be  perplexed  to  name  the  chief 
personage,  whether  Micio  or  Demea.  If  he  pronounoeB 
a  verdict  hcforc  the  last  act  be  might  easily  be  amazed  on 
finding  that  he  whom  he  held  throughout  five  acts  to  ba 
a  sensible  man,  is  nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  ho  whom 
he  deemed  a  fool  is  actually  the  more  sensible  man.  We 
should  be  almost  inclined  to  say  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  act  of  this  drama,  tnat  the  author  had  been 
forced  by  the  difficulty  of  contrast,  to  abandon  his  end  and 
to  reverse  the  whole  interest  of  the  play.  What  has 
become  of  this  ?  We  no  longer  know  for  whom  to  interest 
ourselves.    At  the  beginning  we  were  with  Micio  against 
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Ut-mea,  and  in  the  end  we  are  for  neither.     We  almoat  ' 
demand  a  third  father  to  hold  the  mean  between  these 
two  and  show  wherein  they  have  failed. 

Not  I.  I  earneBtly  beg  to  bo  exciiBed  this  third  father, 
whether  in  the  eame  play  or  by  himself.  What  father 
does  not  think  he  knows  what  a  father  ehoold  be?  Wo 
all  think  ouraolvcs  to  bo  on  the  right  road ;  we  only  ask 
now  and  then  to  be  warned  against  aberrations  on  either 
eide. 

Diderot  ia  right ;  it  is  better  if  the  ohamcters  are  only 
difTercnt,  not  contrasted.  Contrasted  eharactera  are  \kkk  " 
natural,  and  augment  the  romantic  aspect  that  in  any 
case  is  seldom  laclting  to  dramatio  events.  For  ono 
gathering  in  common  life  wherein  the  contrast  of 
character  is  shown  as  saliently  as  the  dramatist  demands, 
there  are  thouHands  where  they  are  merely  different. 
Very  true.  But  ia  not  a  character  that  alwajfs  moves  in 
the  same  grooves  marked  out  by  reason  and  virtue,  a  still 
greater  phenomenon?  Among  twenty  gatherings  in 
common  life,  we  shall  sooner  find  ten  in  which  fathers 
take  totally  opposed  paths  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  than  ono  that  can  show  the  ideal  father.  And 
this  true  father  is  always  the  same,  is  singular  though 
the  variations  from  him  may  be  endless.  Consequently  the 
plays  that  bring  forward  the  true  father  will  be  individu- 
ally more  unnatural,  collectively  more  monotonous,  than 
those  which  introduce  fathers  of  various  principles.  It 
is  also  certain  that  those  characters  which  in  society  seem 
merely  different,  contrast  themselves  of  their  own  accord 
as  soon  as  conflicting  interests  put  them  in  motion.  It  is 
moreover  quite  natural  that  they  should  then  be  eager  to 
seem  yet  more  opposed  than  thoy  really  are.  The  vivaoiouH 
man  will  be  fire  and  flamo  against  him  who  seems  to  be 
aoting  in  a  lukewarm  manner,  and  the  lukewarm  man 
will  be  cold  as  Ice  in  order  that  the  other  may  commit  a^ 

ry  indiscretions  as  may  eventually  be  useful  to  him,     m 
Nob.  87  and  88.  I 

In  like  manner  other  remarks  of  Palissot's,  if  not  quite 
just,  are  not  wholly  false.     He  plainly  enough  discerns  the 
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nag  into  which  ho  would  thrust  liis  lanoe.  only  in  tlif 
oaguJTiees  of  hia  attack  his  Unce  shifte  ita  place,  itnd  lie 
just  miaaes  the  ring.  Thus  amoDg  other  things  heaiy) 
of  ■  Le  fils  naturel,'  ■'  What  a  strange  title  .'  the  nutnnl 
Bon!  Whjf  is  the  piece  bo  called?  What  influence  does 
Dorval'a  hirth  exert?  What  event  does  it  provoke?  To 
what  situations  docs  it  give  rise?  What  void  docs  it  fill? 
What  can  have  been  tho  intention  of  the  author?  To 
servo  up  a  few  observations  against  the  prpjudice  ol 
illegitimate  birth?  What  Bcnsible  being  does  not  knew 
of  his  own  accord  bow  unjust  is  such  a  projudice  ?" 

Diderot  might  have  replied  to  this :  This  cirotun stance 
was  needful  to  the  complication  of  my  fable;  without 
it  it  would  have  been  far  more  improbable  that  Dorval 
should  not  know  his  sister,  and  his  sister  not  know  of  a 
brother.  It  was  open  to  me  to  borrow  the  title  thence  and 
I  might  have  boixowed  the  title  from  a  yet  more  trifling 
circiun&tance.  If  Diderot  had  replied  thus;  would  Palisaot 
not  have  been  refuted? 

Meanwhile  the  character  of  the  natural  son  is  open  to 
quite  another  objection  with  which  Paliesot  could  have 
attacked  the  poet  iar  more  sharply.  Namely  this,  that 
the  circumstance  of  illegitimate  birth  and  consequent 
neglect  and  seclusion  imposed  on  Doi-val  for  many  years, 
is  a  circumstance  too  peculiar  and  singular,  must  have  had 
too  much  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  character, 
for  it  to  have  that  universality  which  according  to 
Diderot's  own  dootiine  is  demanded  in  a  comic  character. 
1'hia  subject  tempts  me  to  a  digression  on  this  doctrine, 
and  why  need  I  resist  such  a  temptation  in  a  work  of 
this  kind? 

Diderot  says ;  "  The  comic  genus  has  species,  and  the 
tragic  has  individuals.  I  will  explain.  Tho  hero  of  « 
I  tragedy  is  such  and  such  a  man ;  he  is  Eegulus,  or  Brufena, 
or  Cato,  and  no  other.  The  prominent  persons  in  a  comedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  represent  a  large  number  of  man- 
kind. If  we  accorded  to  them  one  peculiar  physiognomy 
so  that  only  one  single  individual  could  resemble  them, 
comedy  would  lapse  hack  into  ita  childhood.  Tersnc© 
seems  to  mo  to  have  once  fallen  into  this  error.  HiB 
HeautontimonimenoB  is  a  father  who  soitows  over  the 
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feorfnl  resolution  to  which  be.  has  driven  his  son  fcy  eioe  

sive  rigour  and  who  therefore  punishes  himself  by  curtail- 
ing his  food  and  clothing,  avoiding  society,  dismissing  his 
Beryante,  and  cnltiyating  hie  fields  with,  his  own  hands. 
It  may  be  said  there  are  no  such  fathers.  The  largest 
city  -would  scarcely  furnish  one  example  of  such  rare 
sorrow  in  a  century," 

Id  the  first  place  concerning  the  Hoautontimonimenos : 
if  this  character  is  really  to  he  censured,  the  blame  Mis 
on  Menander,  not  on  Terence.  Menunder  was  the  creator 
of  this  being,  to  whom,  to  all  appearance  he  accorded  a 
far  more  extended  role  than  he  plays  in  Terence's  imita- 
tion, in  which  his  sphere  is  limited,  because  of  the  double 
intrigue.'      Bat   that   it    comes  from  Menander,   would  i 

'  That  ia,  if  the  sUth  lino  of  the  prolngue — 

"  Doplei  quie  ez  Brgomentu  facta  est  nmplioi  " 

— WBs  really  bo  writltn  by  the  pool  arii  is  not  meant  (o  be  undenrtood 
otliorwise  tlian  Itecier  and  nfler  her,  tJio  new  EugUsIi  tranaiator  of 
Terence,  ColmuD,  expluiu  it.  "  Ttreiwe  only  meant  to  eaj  that  be  Lnil 
iloubled  tbe  characters ;  instead  of  one  old  mun,  one  jonng  gallant,  one 
hi  Menander,  he  baa  two  old  men.  &c.  He  therefore  adda, 
ovam  esse  OBlendi,' which  eertninl  J  conld  nothm 
rhatactera  been  the  eeme  in  tbe  Gredc  poet." 
OB,  nay  eiea  Ihe  old  gloua  inlerlinealiB  of  '  ~ 
did  not  read  the  dvptex  otherwiee :  "  propter  nfnes  et  jui 
ihiBone,andlhe  other  writes. '  nam  in  haolBtmai!oneBduu,adolesceules 
ib.ia  duo  sunt.'  And  yet  this  Tendering  will  not  saitB^  me,  beouuse 
1  cannot  fee  whmt  remains  of  the  play  if  we  take  away  tne  persona  by 
whom  Terence  doubled  tbe  characters  of  the  old  man  and  iho  loven. 
I  cannot  oonceiia  how  Menander  could  treat  M»  anl^'ect  witliout 
Cbremee  and  Clitlpho,  both  are  so  interwoTen  that  I  cannot  Ihinlc  of 
B.  complication  ui  solution  without  them.  I  will  not  even  name 
nnother  explanation  by  which  Julias  Scidiger  made  himself  ridiculous. 
Aiso  that  which  was  given  by  Eugmphius  and  adopted  by  Fiieme  is 
quite  absurd.  In  tbii  perplexity  (he  critics  have  sought  to  change 
now  (be  dapUx,  now  the  timplici  in  the  line,  which  the  1/ISS.  in  • 
measure  justify.    Home  rend — 

'  Duplex  quie  ex  ar|;iimonto  bula  est  dupliol,* 
'  Bimplex  qnio  ex  argumento  facta  est  duplivi.* 
bat  remuiuB  but  tliat  some  one  shoold  now  come  an>\  read— 
'  Simplex  quw  ex  orgiiniento  Ui^ta  est  eim]'ti''i '  ? 

1  >1  "X 


very  properly, '  novam  esse  oslendi,'  which  eertn  inly  conld  not  have  been 
impt]ed  bad  tbe  characters  been  the  seme  in  tbe  Gredc  poet."  Even 
Adrian  UarkaudoB,  nay  even  Ihe  old  glosta  inlerlinealis  of  Aacensius 
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Alone  bave  checked  mt^  from  condemniiig  Tereuoe  omit 
aocoont.     The  saying  u  Mivav&p<  koI  ^i'<e,  iriir^MM  op  ufM 


Simplex  ijDre  ei  argmnento  [acta  ent  aunplici. 


— fbrhevuin  Ibe  luibitof  iTuldiag  two  Grvekplaja  into  one  Latin  ona 

Thus  he  rambuicd  his  '  Andria'  mnn  the  *  Andriu'  and  'PerinQua'iif 
BlfTiander ;  bis  'EuDuchus'  from  the  'EunnchiB'  and  the  *Go1m' 
of  the  eame  poet ;  his  'BrutherH'  (nun  the '  lirotherH '  of  Men&oder  aod 
It  pluy  »r  Dipbiliu.  On  wJMuni  of  this  reproach  he  justideA  binuelf 
■II  the  prologue  tu  his  '  Ueantoiitimcinimoiiog.'  He  admita  the  Gtct. 
but  denleB  that  he  has  acted  otbemiee  tbim  mae;  good  poete  bettan 

'  Id  ease  fitctniD  hfc  turn  negat 
Neque  n  pigere,  el  Jciode  fiictum  iri  autumat, 
Habet  bonomin  ciemptum :  quo  exemplo  ubt 
Liccre  id  facere,  quod  ille  feccrunt,  puUt,' 

*I  have  done  it,'  ha  bkjb,  'and  I  think  I  ehall  often  do  It  ftgain.'    ' 

This  refers  to  former  plays  but  not  to  the  present  one,  the  *  Heanten- 
tiniorumenos,'  fur  tliis  waa  not  taken  (nun  two  Greek  playa  but  from 
a  rintcle  one  of  this  name.  And  this  is  vbat  he  meant  to  nay  in  the 
Donteated  line  as  I  propose  reading  it — 

'  Simplei  quae  ex  argnmcnto  facta  est  simplici.' 

-*  As  simple  as  the  play  of  Meoander,  so  simple  is  my  play,'  is  what 
Tereuee  would  say;  "I  have  put  in  nothing  from  other  pluya,  but  only 
laken  from  a  single  one  of  the  same  name.  It  is  taken  as  long  as  it 
la  from  the  Greek  play,  and  the  Greek  play  is  all  in  my  lAtin  one,  I 
tbraetore  give 

'Ex  Intopa  Greeca  integram  eomrodiam.' 

The  mamiug  that  Faerne  found  given  to  inlegTa  in  an  old  gloss  that 
it  was  aa  much  aa  a  nulla  tacta  is  manifestly  false  bpre,  because  it 
would  only  apply  to  the  lirst  intcgra,  bat  nowiee  to  the  second 
integram.  And  therefore  I  belicTe  my  supposition  and  reading  y/iti 
beai  Kttentirai.    Only  the  following  line  will  evoke  opposition:^  ,^^1 


*NoTai>>  MM  ostendi,  et  quia  esgeL' 
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tr»ripov  iii.iii7}iraTo  is  certainly  rather  frigid  than  witty,  bet  i 
would  it  have  been  said  at  ull  of  a  poet  who  was  capable 
of  describing  characters  whereof  a  largo  town  could  only 
ehow  a  apecimen  once  in  a  century?  True,  in  a  hundred 
and  more  playe  one  such  character  might  have  escaped 
him.  The  most  productive  head  can  write  itaelf  empty, 
and  when  imagination  can  recall  no  more  real  snbjects  for 
imitation,  it  compoaea  such,  and  these  generally  heoome 
caricatiireB.  Diderot  thinks  he  has  observed  that  Horace 
who  had  such  delicate  taste,  had  already  perceived  the 
fault  in  question,  and  had  oeneured  it  lightly  in  passing. 

The  passage  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  satire  of  the 
first  book,  where  Horace  desires  to  show  that  fools  are  in 
the  habit  of  falKng  from  one  exaggeration  into  its  oppo- 
site.    He  says  that  Fufidius  fears  to  be  held  extravagant. 


It  Kill  be  said :  '  If  Terence  admits  tbat  be  bas  taken  the  whole  pky 
fram  a  dogle  pin;  of  Meaaniler'a,  bow  oan  be  pretend  to  have  prox-ej 
that  bis  pby  is  new,  "Tioviun  eese"f '  I  onQ  easily  remove  tbia 
dil&CDlt;  by  an  eiplauatiua  nf  tbese  words,  of  wbiuh  I  vetituie  to 
\B  the  only  true  one.  althoueh  it  lias  only  been  sbid  by  iqS'   i 


I  Bay  that  the  words 

'Nora 


I  know,  bos  evendietantly  aurmiaedtt 
«  oatendi,  et  qnte  et 


do  not  refer  to  that  nUob  Terenoe  makes  the  prologue  aaj  in  the 
former  playa,  bat  '  apnd  wdilea '  mast  be  nnderstood.  '  Noma '  does 
Dot  here  mean  what  boa  arisen  in  Terenra's  own  head,  but  only  what 
WB«  not  exialent  before  in  Latin.  He  eays,  'that  my  pky  ja  a  new 
ijay,  that  it  ie  auth  a  pluy  as  baa  never  before  appeared  in  lAtln,  that 
Ihaie  myielf  ttaniihited  it  from  the  Qreek,  this  I  liuve  proved  to  the 
edilea  wiio  bought  iC  of  me.'  To  agree  with  me  in  this  it  ia  only 
needful  to  leoall  the  dispute  he  had  vonoeming  hia '  Eunuclina '  with 
the  ndiles.  He  bad  sold  this  to  them  as  a  new  tronslatioD  from  the 
Greek,  but  liiB  advereary.  Lavinius,  tried  to  perauado  tliB  tedileg  Ihnt 
it  was  not  from  the  (i  reek,  but  taken  from  tlie  plBiVs  of  Nsviua  and 
Flautna.  It  is  true  that  the  'Eunuehus'  had  rouon  in  common  niCb 
these  plays,  yet  Btill  Lavinius'sscousatioQ  was  false,  for  Tereora  bod 
only  ibawn  from  the  same  Greek  source,  whereat  Nsvius  and  Plautua 
bad  drawn  befbnj  him,  without  hia  knowledge.  Therefore  to  guard 
against  aimilar  calumuica  witb  hia 'Hiaulootimorumenoa '  w bat  was 
more  Daluml  than  that  he  showed  the  sdilca  the  Greek  original,  and 
inetnictt'd  them  oonoeming  its  oniitenti?  Nay  the  ndiles  may  atbd 
I  taTe  demanded  this  of  him,  and  this  is  the  reference: — 

■  Novam  esae  ostendi,  et  quie  teaeL' " 
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TPliRt  docB  he  do?  He  lends  monthly  at  five  peroeni 
and  get*  himBt-lf  iMiiJ  in  ailvance.  The  more  anothiT 
needa  the  money,  the  more  interest  he  demands.  He  kno>vR 
tJie  names  of  all  the  youths  'who  are  of  good  family,  and 
are  entering  the  world,  but  who  have  to  complain  of  hard 
fiithers.  Perhaps  you  expect  that  this  man  makes  a  shov 
that  matches  with  his  revenues  ?  Far  from  it  I  Hd  ia  biE 
own  most  cruel  enemy  and  the  father  in  the  comedy  who 
punishes  himself  for  his  sou's  departure  cannot  torture 
himself  worse :  non  m  pejua  cntciorml.  This  "  worse,"  thi» 
pejut  Diderot  insists  has  a  double  moaning;  in  one  sense  it 
applies  to  FuGdiue,  and  in  another  to  Terence ;  such  inci- 
dental hits  wete,  he  thinks,  quite  in  the  character  of  Horace, 
This  may  be  the  case  without  its  being  applied  to  the 
passage  in  question.  For  here  it  seems  to  me,  the  inci- 
dental allusion  would  damage  the  main  sense.  Fu£diu8 
is  not  so  great  a  fool  if  there  are  more  such  fools.  If  the 
father  in  Terence  tortures  himself  thus  foolishly,  if  he  hod 
OS  little  cause  to  torture  himself  as  Fufidius,  he  shares  thii 
absurdity  and  Fufidius  becomes  less  absurd  and  singular. 
Only  if  Fufidius  is  as  hard  and  cruel  against  himself 
without  cause,  as  the  father  in  Terence  is  with  canse,  if 
he  does  from  vile  avarice  what  the  other  does  from  remorse 
and  sorrow  only,  then  we  shall  deem  the  former  quite 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  while  we  consider  tho  latter 
pitiable.  And  certainly  every  great  sorrow  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  sorrow  of  this  father ;  if  it  does  not  forgot 
itself  it  tortures  itself,  It  is  against  all  experience  that 
an  esamjile  of  such  sorrow  is  found  only  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Evety  sorrow  acts  somewhat  in  this  manner,  only 
more  or  less  so  and  with  some  difference  or  other.  Cicero  had 
studied  the  nature  of  sorrow  more  deeply.  In  the  behavionr 
of  the  Heautontimorumenos  he  saw  nothing  more  than 
what  all  mourners  would  do,  not  only  when  they  arft 
carried  away  by  feeling,  but  as  they  think  they  must 
continue  in  cold  blood.'  "  Htec  omnia  recta,  vera,  dehita 
putantes  faciunt  in  dolore;  masimeque  declaratur,  hoo 
quasi  officii  judicio  fieri,  quod  si  qui  forte,  cum  ee  in 
luctu  esse  yellent,   aliquid    feceruut   humanius,   aut    si 

*  Tufic.  Qute^t.  lib.  iii.  o.  27.  ^B 
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hilariua  lucuti  ceeent,  revocant  se  ntrsiie  ad  mcGBtitUn^^ 
poccatique  se  inaimulaut,  quod  dolero  mtermisBrint :  pueroe 
vero  matros  et  magiatri  eastigare  etiam  aolent,  neo  verbis 
soliun,  sed  etiam  YQrberibus,  si  quid  in  domeatico  luctii 
hilariue  ab  iia  factum  eat,  aut  dictum ;  plorare  oogimt. 
Quid  ille  Torontianus  ipae  ae  puniena  ?  "  Ac. 

Menedemus,  thia  is  the  name  of  the  aelf-torturer  in 
Terence,  ia  not  so  hard  upoa  himself  from  sorrow,  but 
why  he  deniea  himself  even  the  amalleat  Ittiury  ia  chiefly 
that  he  may  save  the  more  for  hia  absent  bod  and 
thus  Beoure  in  the  future  a  pleasant  life  to  him  whom  he 
haa  forced  to  embrace  anch  an  unpleaaant  one.  What  is 
there  in  thia  that  a  hundred  fathera  would  not  do?  If 
Diderot  thinka  that  the  peculiar  and  the  singular  eon- 
sistB  therein,  that  Menedemue  fells,  digs,  plougha,  he  haa 
in  hia  haste  thought  more  of  the  cuatoms  of  our  times 
than  of  those  of  the  ancients.  True,  a  rich  modem  father 
would  not  BO  easily  do  this ;  very  few  would  know  how 
to  set  about  it,  but  the  rich  high-hom  liomana  and 
Groclts  were  well  acquainted  with  all  agricultural 
labours  and  were  not  ashamed  to  use  their  hands. 

But  granted  that  all  be  exactly  as  Diderot  says  ;  let  the 
character  of  this  aolf-torturer  on  account  of  this  singii- 
larity.  on  account  of  this  trait  peculiar  to  him  be  ae 
unauited  to   a  comic    character   as    may   be: — haa   not  _ 
Diderot  fallen  into  the  aamo  fault?     What  can  bo  mca«fl 
eccentric  than  the  character  of  his  Dorval,  what  charactei 
could  have  more  of  a  peculiar  trait  than  the  character  of    ' 
thia  natural  son  ?    Diderot  lets  him  say  of  himaclf,  "  Im- 
mediately after  my  birth  I  was  cast  upon  a  spot  that 
might    be    called    the    boundary  between    society   and 
solitude,  and  when  I  opened  m.y  eyes  and  searched  for  the 
linka  that  connected  me  with  mankind  I  could  scarcely 
find  any  traces  of  them.     For  thirty  years  I  wandered 
about  lonely,  unknown,  unheeded,  without  feeling  the 
affection    of    any   human   being,  without   meeting  any 
human  being  who  sought  mine."     That  a  natural  child 
ithould  search   in  vain   for  its  paronta,   that   it  should 
look   in    vain  for  a  person   connected  with   it   by  the 
closer  ties  of  Wood,  is  very  natural  and  might  happc  '^ 
to  nine  out  of  ten.     But  that  he  could  wander  am 
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for  thirty  wholo  years  in  tlie  woild,  without  hAviog  nM 
the  affection  of  any  human  'being,  that  he  ahonld  not  hml 
met  one  human  being  who  «oagbt  for  his  affection,  tlwll 
am  almost  inclined  to  say  is  absolutely  impoesible.    OtI| 
it  were  poaaiblo  what  a  nnmber  of  qnite  peculiar  c 
stanoes  most  have  arisen  on  both  sidea,  on.  the  side  of  tW  I 
world,  and  on  the  side  of  this  eo  long  isolated  being,  to  I 
make  this  ead  poesibility  a  reality.     Century  upon  Ltn-  I 
tmy  must  pass  before  it  could  ever  become  possible  again.  I 
At  least  may  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  never  otherwi*  1 
oosceiTe  of  humanity.     I  would  rather  else    that  I  1 
been  bom  a  bear  and  not  a  man.     It  is  not  pcesible ; 
man  can  be  so  lost  among  men.     Cast  him  whither  yon  1 
■will,  if  he  only  faUs  among  men  he  falls  among  bdngs 
who  before  ho  has  had  time  to  look  about  him  are  rM^ 
on  all  sides  to  attach  themselves  to  him.    If  not  the  noVk 
then  it  is  the  lowly ;  if  not  the  happy,  then  it  is  the  tui- 
happy ;  but  human  beings  they  always  will  be.    Just  eo  > 
drop  of  wafer  need  only  touch  the  surface  of  water  to  be 
received  by  and  to  he  absorbed  in  it,  be  the  water  what  it 
will,  pond  or  well,  stream  or  lake,  belt  or  oceaiu 

Now  this  solitude  of  thirty  years  among  manijnd  is  to 
have  formed  the  character  of  DorvaL      What   ofaa 
could  resemble  him  ?     Who  will  recognise  himself  ei 
the  smallest  particle  iu  him  ? 

I  find  that  Diderot  saved  himself  a  loophole.  Sabsfr- 
quently  to  the  passage  I  have  quoted;  he  says  "In  the 
serions  genus  characters  will  often  be  as  general  as  in  ths 
comic,  only  that  they  will  always  be  less  individnal  in  til* 
comic  than  in  the  tragic."  He  would  therefore  reply,  the 
character  of  Dorval  is  no  comic  character,  it  is  a  character 
such  as  serious  drama  demands  and  just  as  this  must 
fill  the  place  between  comedy  and  tragedy  so  also  the 
characters  must  hold  the  mean  between  the  comic  and 
the  tragio  characters.  They  need  not  be  as  general  as  the 
former  if  only  they  are  not  as  entirely  individual  as  the 
latter,  and  of  this  nature  the  character  of  Dorval  might  be. 

Thus  we  have  ha]ipily  returned  to  the  point  from 
^which  we  started  ;  we  wished  to  investigate  whether  it 
is  true  that  tragedy  has  individuals,  and  comedy  spedes, 
that  is  to  say  whether  it  is  true  tliat  thn  persona  in  a 
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Biedy  must  seize  and  represent  u  gi'eat  nuiulier  of  m 
Te  at  the  same  time  the  hero  of  tragedy  is  only  thin  or 
I  man,  only  Eegulus  or  Brutus  or  Cato.  If  this  is 
,  then  what  Diderot  saya  of  the  personagea  of  the 
lie  species,  which  ho  calls  serioua  comedy,  preacnts 
a  difEcultics,  and  the  oharucter  of  Uorral  would  not  be 
BO  blameworthy,  But  if  it  ia  not  true  then  this  also 
falls  of  its  own  accord,  and  no  justification  oan  arise 
for  the  character  of  the  natural  son  from  such  an  arbitrary 
division. 

No.  89. 

I  mnst  first  notice  that  Diderot  has  left  his  assertion 
without  any  proof.  He  must  have  regarded  it  as  a  truth 
that  no  pereon  could  or  would  doubt,  which  it  was  only 
necessary  to  know  in  order  to  understand  its  reason.  Can 
he  have  found  this  in  the  true  name  of  the  tragical 
hero?  because  these  are  called  Achillea,  Alexander,  Cato, 
Augustus ;  and  because  Achilles.  A  lexander,  Cato,  Augustus 
were  real  people  can  he  have  assumed  therefrom  that 
ail  that  the  poet  lets  them  aay  and  act  in  tragedy  can 
only  belong  to  these  so-called  persona  and  to  no  one  else 
in  the  world  ?     It  would  almost  seem  ao. 

But  Aristotle  had  refuted  this  error  two  thousand 
yeare  ago  and  pointed  to  the  truth  of  the  essential 
difference  between  history  and  poetry,  as  well  aa  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former. 
Ho  did  this  so  luminously,  that  I  need  only  quote  his 
words  to  arouse  no  small  wonder  how  Diderot  could  have 
held  an  opposite  view  in  so  obvioua  a  matter. 

Aristotle  says'  after  he  has  established  the  essential 
qnalitiea  of  the  poetic  fable.  "  From  this  is  therefore  shown 
that  it  is  not  the  poet's  duty  to  relate  what  has  occurred, 
hut  to  relate  of  what  nature  these  occurrences  might 
have  been,  their  probability  or  neoesaity.  For  historians 
and  poets  are  not  distinguiahed  by  metrical  or  unmetrical 
apeech,  for  the  hooks  of  Herodotus  might  be  converted 
into  metre  and  they  would  nevertheleas  be  nothing 
■tore  when  metrical,  than  what  they  are  in  nnmetricnl 

'  FosticB,  flth  obap. 
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langugei,  K  history.     Thej  are  diatin^ishod 

the  one  reUte«  what  lias  occnrred,  the  other  relates  of iriit 

natare  the  occnm^ce  has  been.     Therefore  poetry  is  nun 

\       ]iiu|paophicaI  aod  neefal  than  history.     Poetty  refen  tt 

tttegent-ral  and  history  to  the  particular.     The  ^eufnli 

how  Bach  and  such  a  man  woatd  speak  or  act  according  to 

{irobftbility  or  necessity  and  this  is  what  poetry  regu^ 

when  giving  itA  names.     The  particular,  on  the  contnn. 

is  wb&t  Atcibiades  has  done  or  suffered.     All  this  has  beta 

manifestly  shown  in  comedy,  for  if  the  &ble  is  constmotM 

acoDTding  to  probability  the  distinctive  names  are  givon 

nfterwaMs,  not  as  with  the  iambic  poet  who  remains  wiA 

the  individnal.     In  tragedy  wo  hold  by  names  alreikdj 

^L      existent  for  the  reason  that  the  possible  ia  credible  and 

H      ivodo  not  believe  that  possible  thathas  not  ooctured,  wliik 

H      that  which  has  occurred  mnst  obviously  be  poesible  became 

H      it  would  not  have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  possible. 

H      Yet  in  some  tragedies  there  are  only  one  or  two  well* 

H      known  names  and  the  rest  are  invented,  in  some  there  an 

H       none  at  all,  as  in  Agathon's  '  Flower.'    la  this  play  sctiotic 

H      :ind  names  are  equally  invented,  but  it  does  not  on  tliia 

H      account  please  the  less." 

H  In  this  passage  which  I  have  quoted  according  to  my 

H      own  translation,  tiying  to  bo  as  literal  as  jmssible,  various 

H      matters  have  been  fiiisunderatood  or  not  understood  at  all 

H      by  the  commentators  whom  I  could  consult.     What  be- 

H      longs  to  the  matter  in  hand  I  must  mention. 

^1  It  is  unquestionable  that  Aristotle  makes  no  distino- 

^1      tioiis  botweon  the  personages  in  tragedy  and  cDmedy  in 

^1     regard  to  their  generality.      Both,  not  even  excluding 

the  persons  iu  epics, — all  persons  jjf  poetical  imitation 

I  without  distinction,  are  to  speak  and  act  not  only  bh 

would  become  them  individually  and  alone,  but  as  each 

1   of  them  would  and  must  speak  or  act  according  to  tlio 

'  nature  of  the  same  ciTcumstances.     In  this  KoBoXmi,  in 

this   generality,  is  the  sole  reason  why  poetry  is  mora 

philosophical  and  more  instructive  than  history ;  and  if  it 

la  true  that  those  comic  poets  who  would  give  especial 

physiognomic  to  their  poi'sonages,  so  that  only  a  single 

individual  iu  the  world  could  be  lite  them,  woold  turn 

Imok  comedy  into  Ite  childhood  and  pervert  it  into  satiia  aa 
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I  Diderot  says ;  it  is  equally  true  that  tlioso  tragic  poutfl  vrbi 

I  would  only  reproeent  Buch  and  Buch  a  man,  only  CicWB^ 
»  or  Cato  according  to  their  individual  itioa  withoiitat  th»  B 
I  Bame  time  showing  how  these  individualities  are  connected  ff 
I  with  the  character  of  Ctesar  anJ  Cato  that  they  may  T 
r  have  in  common  with  others,  weaken  tragedy  and  deliaso 
it  to  history.  ~  - 

But  Aristotle  also  aays  that  poetry  aims  at  this  gene- 
rality of  the  persons   by   the  names  accorded  them  (oB 
irrova^iTai  ^  ^roiijiris  dvoiiaTa  hmiStfiiv/f)  which  is  Bpecially  _ 
mancod  in  comedy.     It  is  thts  which  the  commentaton'.l 
have  heen  satisfied  to  qnoto  from  Aristotle  but  have  not-  ■ 
in  the   least  explained.     Many  of  them  have  expressed 
themselves  concerning  it  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
clearly  see  the^  either  had  no  ideas  at  all  or  quite  false  ones. 
The  question  is ;  how  does  poetry  regard  the  generality  of 
these  personages  when  it  acoords  them  names,  and  how 
lias  this  regard  to  the  generality  of  the  person  been  long 
visible  especially  in  comedy? 

The  words  ;  &m  Si  khSoKov  /iiv,  tiJ  voltf  to.  iroi  a-mi  trv)/.- 
paivu  Kiyav,  ^  irpdrrav  Kara  to  e!yos  ^  to  avnynalov,  ov  OTOjjii- 
^crat  ^  TTOiijfTi;  dvojiara  l!riTt$tii,ivrj,  ia  translated  by  Dacior 
as :  "  une  ohose  g^n^rale,  c'est  cs  que  tout  homrae  d'un  tel  on 
(Vnu  tel  caract^re,  a  At  dire,  on  faire  vraisemblablement 
ou  nficeraairement,  ce  qui  est  ]q  bnt  de  la  po^sie  lors  meme 
qn'elle  impose  lee  noma  &  bcs  personnages. '  Herr  CurtiuB 
translates  in  the  same  manner  "  the  general  ia  that  which 
a  certain  man  thinks  that  a  certain  character  would  speak 
or  do  according  to  probability  or  necessity.  This  general 
ia  the  goal  of  poetry  even  if  it  imposes  names  on  its 
personages."  In  their  annotations  also  both  agroe ;  the 
one  says  entirely  what  the  other  aays.  They  both  ex- 
]i1aia  what  is  meant  by  the  general,  they  boQi  say  that 
this  general  ia  the  goal  of  poetry,  but  how  poetry  regards 
this  general  when  festnwiug  its  names,  of  this  no  one  saya 
a  word.  The  Frenchman  with  his  "lors  mfime,"  the  Ger- 
man with  his  "even  if"  show  plainly  that  they  knew 
nothing  or  understood  nothing  of  what  Aristotle  would 
say  for  this  "lors  mOme"  and  "even  if"  moans  nothin( 
(■more  with  them  than  "  although  "  and  consequently  thM 
^aaVe   Aristotle   merely  say  that  notwithstanding  r' 
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poetry  aooorda  to  her  pereonages  uamcs  of  individm 
persons  slie  does  not  aim  at  the  peculiarity  of  these  pa- 
sons  but  at  the  general.  The  words  of  Daoier'  which  IiriB 
quote  in  a  note  show  this  plainly.  Now  it  is  true  Hut 
this  is  not  false,  but  neither  does  it  exhaust  the  meani^ 
of  Aristotle.  Not  enough  that  poetry,  regardlesB  of  bi 
names  token  by  individual  perBons,  aims  at  generalig, 
Aristotle  says  that  with  these  names  it  aims  at  generaiitf, 
ou  oToxaHfTat.  I  should  imagine  that  both  arc  not  the  sar- 
thing,  and  if  they  are  not  the  same  thing  we  r 
necewarily  thrown  upon  the  question  at  which  does 
aim.     To  this  question  the  commentators  do  not  reply. 

No.  90. 


How  it  aims  towards  it,  says  . 

jciy :  iirl  litv 


plauily  shown  long 
^Stj  touto   S^Xqv  yiyi 


yap  1 


If  T^s  Kai/iiuSias 


'  Aristote  pr^vioDt  ioi  ime  oiyectirm.  qu'on  pauvait  lui  fiiiie,  gm  h 
d^BoitioD,  qn*!)  vJent  de  i]aniier  d'ane  chiue  g^oentle ;  car  lea  ignonntl 
D'anralent  jaa  manqud  de  Ini  dire,  qn'HumL're,  par  oitmpls,  n'a  poliit 
en  Tuo  d'eiTire  una  action  guniirale  et  uDiverselk,  moia  nne  aatun 
partiauli^re,  (luisqu'il  racootu  ce  qu'oa  &It  de  oerbuaa  liommes,  oohuh 
Aohille,  AnmomuoQ,  U^iee,  etc.,  et  qne,  pu  oone^uent,  il  n'y  t 
nncane  dinereuce  antra  Homire  et  an  hiBtoriun,  qui  aura[t  6xrA  IM 
octiouB  d'Achille.  Le  philoaophe  tk  au-devanl  da  cette  obieotion,  a 
fuBant  voir  que  les  poetes,  o'eBt-k-dire,  los  aiitcurs  d'une  tiagAiieoa 
(I'uu  potme  fpiqoe,  lorB  m^ma  qa'ils  impoBent  los  notus  b  leun  per- 
BonuBsrea,  neponsonten  anonnamimiferek  Icafaire  parler  veritablement, 
oe  qu'ils  seraiant  obligii  defuire,  s'ilfl  doiivaieot  \<-s  uctiona  partteit- 
litres  et  v^ritablea  d'lm  certain  bomme,  uamme  Acbille  oa  £!dipe,mais 

Sn'iia  ee  proposent  de  les  fairo  parler  et  Bgir  neCflaBairement  on  Tiaigeni- 
lablemaut :  c'eat-b^dire,  de  leui  faiio  iiire  et  fairs  tont  ee  qne  de* 
hammea  de  ce  mfmo  caractere  devaient  ftiire  et  dire  en  oet^tat,aa 
pur  iieocBHit^.  on  an  molna  selon  leu  rfegles  de  In  vraisomblanoe;  m  | 
qui  piouve  inuoDteBtablemeat  que  oe  sont  des  nctiuus  g^mlrales  e\  I 
imiverBelleB." 

Htn  CuitiuB  B117B  nothing  olae  In  Lib  amiotBtiou,  only  be  ea< 
dCDTOtir*  to  Bbaw  tho  general  am)  particular  in  (.'xamplee  nbioli 
dii  not  fuller  prove  that  lio  lias  undeietoml  the  mnltui  to  its  depth. 
For  nocording  to  them  it  would  onlf  be  personified  charactera  whii 
the  poet  mukuB  speak  and  act,  whereaB  the;  should  be  chaiaoteiB 
person*. 
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■  flKi^rtuv,  D&na  to.  ru^oiaa  ovofuxra  i 

■  lo/tjSojTOlOl  TTCpi  t£v  KaQ'   (KOOTOV. 

-  For  this  paBSUge  I  must  also  quote  the  trauBlationa  of 
•  Daoier  and  Cuitiua.  Dacier  says  ;  "  C'est  ce  qui  est  deja 
'  rendu  sensible  daus  la  coniiSdie,  car  lee  poetes  comiques, 
apr&B  avoir  dressc  leur  sujet  but  la  vraisemblance,  impoaent 
npr^s  cela  ^  leurs  personnagee  tele  nonis  qu'il  leur  plait,  et 
n  imitent  pas  lee  poetes  satyriques,  qui  ne  s'attaclient  qa'auz 
choses  particuliSres,"  and  Curtius  says  "In  comedy  this 
has  long  been  viaible,  for  after  the  writers  of  comedy  have 
arranged  the  plan  of  their  fable  according  to  probability, 
they  give  to  their  personages  arbitrary  names  and  do  not 
set  themselvea  a  particular  goal  like  the  iambic  poets." 
What  do  we  find  in  these  translations  of  that  which 
Aristotle  wiehed  chiefly  to  say  ?  Neither  lets  him  say  any- 
tliing  more  than  that  the  comic  poets  did  not  act  like  the 
iambic  (that  is  to  say  the  satiric  poeta)  and  dwell  on  the 
particular,  but  went  towards  the  general  in  their  person- 
ages, to  whom  they  gave  arbitrary  names,  "  tels  noms  qu'il 
leur  plait."  Granted  that  ra  rvx^avra  dvo/iaTn  means  arbitrary 
names,  what  have  both  translators  done  with  ovrui?  Did 
they  think  this  om-tu  meant  nothing?  and  yet  hero  it 
means  all,  for  according  to  this  orrio  the  comic  poet  docs 
not  only  give  arbitrary  names  to  his  personages,  but  he 
gave  them  these  arbitrary  names  so,  outu).  And  how  so? 
So  that  with  these  names  themselves  they  aimed  at  the 
general :  o5  crroxaCerat  ^  Troi^tris  ovd/iaTa  ciriTiSt/iiini,  and 
how  did  this  happen?  About  this  I  should  like  to  find  ft 
w^ord  in  tho  annotations  of  Dacier  and  Curtius. 

Without  further  digression  it  happened  as  I  am  aboQ^ 
to  tell.  Comedy  gave  names  to  its  per»onages,  names^ 
which  by  means  of  the  grammatical  derivation  and  com- 
position or  by  some  other  meaning  expressed  the  charar- 
teristic  of  these  personages,  in  a  word  they  gave  them 
speaking  names,  names  it  was  only  needful  to  hear  in 
order  to  know  at  once  of  what  nature  those  would  bo 
who  bore  those  names,  I  ■will  quote  a  passage  from 
Donatus  on  this  subject.  He  says  on  occasion  of  the  first 
line  of  the  first  act  of  "The  Brothers'  "Nomina  person^ 
amm  in  comoediis  duntaxat,  habere  debeut  ratiouem 
etymologiam.      Etenim    Bbsurdi 
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argumcntnm  cfnfingere:  vel  nomen  personfe  inocragnio 
dare  vel  officium  quod  nit  a  numiue  divereum.'  Hhl 
Borviis  fidclis  Parrueno :  iufidelis  vel  Syrtis  vel  Gtti: 
miles  Thraso  vel  Polc-inou  ;  juvouis  Famphilus  :  matim 
Myrrhina.  et  puer  ab  odum  Storox :  vel  a  ludo  ot 
guBticnlatione  Circne  :  ct  item  similia.  In  quibus  sai 
uiuin  Foetae  vitium  eet,  ei  quid  ct  contrario  repngnui 
L-ontrariiun  divcrauimitiB  prottilerit,  nisi  per  ayri^pim 
nomen  imiioaaerit  joculariter,  ut  Miaargyrides  in  Flanti 
dicitur  trniwaita."  Whoever  wishes  to  bo  convinced  d 
this  b;  more  examplee  let  him  study  the  names  id 
PlautuB  and  Terence.  Since  their  plays  are  all  derived 
from  the  Greek,  bo  the  names  come  from  the  same  sound 
and  in  their  etymology  have  always  a  reference  to  fl» 
social  condition,  the  mode  of  thought,  and  so  forth  that 
these  personages  had  in  common  with  others,  even  if  vt 
cannot  now  clearly  and  certainly  trace  this  etymology. 

I  will  not  linger  over  this  well-known  matter,  bat  I  in 
astonisbcd  that  Aristotle's  commentators  did  not  rememlM 
it  when  Aristotle  so  unquestionably  refers  to  it.  What  OUI 
be  more  true,  more  clear,  than  what  the  philosopher  esfl 
of  the  consideration  poetry  must  erinoe  towards  the  gene- 
ral in  choice  of  namcn  ?  "What  can  be  more  unqueetionahle 
than  this,  tir!  fiec  t^s  kui/u^&uk  ^fi>j  toSto  S^Xoy  yiyovfv,  and  that 
this  oonsideratiou  has  been  long  openly  evinced,  especially 
in  comedy  ?  From  its  first  origin,  that  is  as  soon  as  the 
iambic  poet  rose  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  as 


"comioom    aperte   argumentum    coniingere."      Thia   i 

Donntus's  raeaniag.  He  \Tiahcdto  sayit  wiiuld  be  nbsurd  if  the  «oRil» 
poet  wlio  manifeady  inveats  hia  Iheme  Bliould  give  to  IiU  penonagtt 
awkward  namea  or  ocoupatioiia  at  TBriance  with  their  uamei.  ^Fbr 
ainoe  the  whole  auhjeot  is  wholly  the  invention  of  the  poet,  it  wu 
entirely  hia  own  free  choice  what  mimea  he  gave  to  his  penonage^ 
and  what  alunding  or  ocoupntion  ha  meant  to  connect  with  theH 
names.  Perhapa  Donotaa  Bbonld  not  have  cxpreaaed  himself  » 
dubiooaly,  and  bj  the  change  of  a  single  eyllabla  thia  difflciUI;  u 
avoiiled.  Bead  either  "  abuurduni  egt,  oomioum  aperte  argunu  ' 
confingeuteui  vel  nomen  petsuQiB,"  etc.,  or  eleo  "aperte  aig 
confingere  et  nomen  persuaie,"  eto. 
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n  as  instmctiTe  comedy  arose  out  of  wounding  eatirt 
ang  tho  endeayoTtr  to  indicate  this  general  by  means 
t  the  names.  The  braggart  cowardly  eoldier  was  not 
med  like  this  or  that  leader  of  this  or  that  race,  he  was 
died  Pyrgopolinices,  Captein  Wallbieaker.  The  miaer- 
Ide  SYOophant  who  flattered  him,  was  not  called  lihe  some 
r  devil  in  the  city,  bat  was  named  Artotrogus,  Cramb- 
iHtter.  The  youth  who  plunges  his  father  into  debt  by 
a  extravagances,  especially  in  the  matter  of  horses,  wa» 
not  called  like  this  or  that  noble  citizen,  ho  wa 
Phidippidee,  Master  Sparehoi-se. 

It  might  be  objected  that  such  Buggcativo  names  mayS 
be  an  invention  of  tho  newer  Greek  comedy  to  whoBC'^ 
poets  the  use  of  real  names  was  gravely  forbidden,  am 
that  Aristotle  did  not  know  this  newer  comedy  and  t 
eequently  conld  take  no  cognizance  of  it  in  his  rules. 
latter  is  maintained  by  Hurd,'  but  it  is  as  false,  as  it  is  false 

'  Hard,  in  hia  disBertatian  on  the  Tarions  provitieea  of  the  drama, 
sa^B  :  "  From  tiie  aocount  of  Coiueriy,  liete  giren,  it  may  appear  tLat 
tlie  idea  of  tbia  drama  U  much  eulaiged  beyond  wLat  11  was  in  Ar'iB- 
totle's  time:  wlio  deQota  it  to  bo  an  imltaCian  aF  light  nnd  trivial 
BctiDQB,  provokiDK  ridicule.  Hia  notioD  was  taken  boat  the  etate  and 
practice  of  the  AthcniaD  stagn;  that  is  frnm  the  old  nr  middle  comedy 
which  BUBweTH  to  this  deeuiption.  The  great  revolution,  which  the 
introduction  of  the  new  comedy  made  in  the  dxania,  did  not  happen 
till  aftecwardi.''  But  Hard  merely  aasumea  this,  iu  order  that  bit, 
explanation  of  comedy  may  not  bo  exactly  aj'posed  to  that  of  Aris- 
tolle.  Arifltotle  cfrtMulj  lived  to  spe  the  newer  comedy,  and  ho 
eBpeoially  conaiders  it  in  hia  '  NicomBcliean  ethics,'  where  he  treats  of 
beoominf  Bod  uubecomiog  jokes  (lib.  iv.  cap.  H)  lioi/  E'  ir  'is  koI  ix 
rar  KS/ifiiifii'  riv  tbAoihv  ksI  twv  Kairas.  Toil  fiir  yip  ^t  ytAoibv  fi 
Blaxpakoyla,  toTs  It  /iDAAof  ii  iiriyiHa-  It  jcl^lit  p«rbupB  be  said  that 
under  new  comedy,  midille  comedy  woa  here  meant,  for  when  thtro 
wEis  no  new.  tlio  middle  was  necei-nirily  thas  called.  It  might  be 
added  that  Aristotle  died  in  the  very  Olympiad  in  whioh  Menandar's 
first  piny  wea  performed  and  the  very  year  before  (Euaebina,  iu 
Chronioo  ud  Oljnip.  csiv.  4).  But  it  is  not  correct  to  reckon  tho 
romiDenocmeDt  of  the  new  comedy  from  Menander.  Meniiaiier  wbh  the 
flrflt  poet  of  this  epoch  acconling  to  pwtical  value,  but  not  acoorlmj; 
to  time.  FhilemoD,  who  beloDRS  b>  it,  vroto  much  earlier,  and  tint 
iritnaitiou  frooi  the  middle  to  the  new  comedy  waa  soimputceptibiethitt 
Aristotle  oauDot  pOHSibly  have  lacked  eiampIeB  thereof     " 
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t.hat  the  older  Greek  comedy  only  employed  real  nsim 
Even  in  thoeo  plays  whose  foremost  and  sole  object 
was  to  make  a  certam  well-known  person  hated  td 
ridiculous  nearly  all  the  other  namea  except  that  i 
this  person  werp  inventions,  and  invented  with  refewMf 
to  their  standing  and  character. 

No.  91. 

Indeed  the  real  names  themselves  'we  may  say  aot  — 
frequently  aimed  more  at  the  general  than  the  partianlu, 
Under  the  name  of  Sokratea,  Aristophanes  did  not  seek  to 
make  Sokrates  ridiculous  and  Buspicioue,  but  all  sophitti 
who  meddled  with  the  education  of  young  people,  Tbe 
dangerous  sophists  in  general  were  his  theme,  and  he  only 
called  this  one  Sokrates  because  Sokrates  was  decried  u 
such  an  one.  Hence  a  number  of  traits  that  did  not  fit 
Sokrates,  so  that  Sokrates  himself  could  calmly  stand  up 
iu  the  theatre  and  ofior  himself  for  comparison.  Sut  how 
much  is  the  nature  of  the  comedy  misapprehended,  if 
these  inesact  traits  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  arhitruj 
calumnies,  and  not  regarded  as  that  which  they  an, 
enlargement  of  the  individual  characters,  an  elevatiin 
from  the  personal  to  the  general. 

Here  much  might  ho  said  concerning  the  use  generally 
of  real  names  in  Greek  comedy,  which  has  not  been 
so  exactly  explained  by  scholars  as  it  well  merits.  It 
might  be  noticed  that  this  custom  was  by  no  means 
Tmiversal  in  older  Greek  comedy  •  and  that  only  this  ot 


L 


ivayritpuriihr  iml  tKAAo  iriwa  t  ^t^TjAidire  M/MU^poi.  Now  aa  AxMo- 1 
phancB  furnishes  samplea  of  all  Turieties  of  oomedy,  bo  Ariatotlo  oonld 
adapt  ilia  eiplaniLtioD  of  onmedy  from  them  all.  He  did  this,  and 
(Wmedy  afterwards  received  no  enlBrRemeut  for  whioh  thia  explonatia]  . 
became  too  i^arrow.  If  Hurd  had  righttj  uuderBtood  it,  he  would  not 
hare  needed  io  bave  retourgo  to  an  auBmned  ignorance  ot  Aristotls 
in  older  to  place  his  own  ideas  of  comedy,  right  onongli  in  theiiMelTH, , 
beyond  tlie  pale  of  all  diBagreement  with  thoao  of  Aristotle.  | 

'  If,  aeooniing  to  AriBtotle.  the  Bcheme  of  comedy  is  borrowed  fiom  i 
the  Murgitea  of  Homer,  oS  ^(Stsv,  i^Ki  ri  yifi.iiloi'  Spa/iareiraiimtrtu  , 
thLii,  according  to  alt  appeamnoo,  HotitiouB  names  wore  iutroduiied 
Irom  tlia  beginning.    For  Margiles  was  probably  not  the  real  name  ot 
*>rtuiQ  person,  since  Mo/jytlnji  was  more  probahly  made  ftom  uif/iii, 
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(at  poet  ocoaaionally  ventureB  upon  it,^  and  that  codbs- 
kntly  it  oannot  be  regarded  aa  a  distinctive  feature  uf 
B  epoob.  in  oomedy.^     It  might  be  shown  that  when  at 


i>  that  lidpf)'  fllioald  have  arisoti  from  Kapytlnii,  We  And  it 
Mciallj  mentioDed  b;  varioaa  poeta  of  alder  corned;  that  they 
inined  fnim  all  allusion^  which  woald  not  have  been  poBsibte  with 
jl  names,  for  Inslanoe,  Plierekrates. 

^  Personal  eattre  viae  an  little  aa  easentiiil  feutnto  of  the  alder  comedy, 
that  we  rather  know  tlii\t  poet  very  veil  who  first  ventured  upon 
it.     It  WBB  CratinuB  who  fliat  rf  xop'o^'  ^'  KaiufStas  tA  u^Ai^di' 

TB  KH^ifa  KDA(l£t>v.     Even  he  onlj  ventured  at  tlnit  upon  vulfpic 
diarepatable  people,  t^m  whoso  reeentment  he  had  nothing  to  feiir. 
AriatophaDcs  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  £e  flral  to 
venture  upon  Uie  great  onus  of  the  state  (Ir.  v.  750), 
obK  ISutras  iyipwwliriKVS  xai/iiiiiSr,  oMi  yiiyaJKOt, 

Nay,  he  would  even  have  wished  to  have  regarded  this  boldness  as  liis 
peouliar  privilege.  Ho  was  very  jeiLlons  when  be  saw  that  so  many 
other  poets,  whom  he  despised,  followed  him  herein. 

'  Wliioh  nevertlielesa  nearly  alwaya  happens.  People  even  go  further 
and  try  to  malntaiQ  that  with  the  rent  names  teal  events  were  con- 
neoled  in  which  the  invention  of  the  poet  bad  taken  no  part.  Even 
Docier  says  :  "  Aristoto  n'a  pu  vouh>ir  dire  rju'EpiohannuH  at  PhorinU 
inventireut  lea  anjets  do  tears  piecea,  pniaqne  I'm  et  I'aatre  ant  etc' 
dea  poetea  de  la  vieille  conddie,  ou  il  n;  avait  rien  de  feint, et  qne  tes 
aventursB  feintea  ne  commBncicent  b  Stre  misee  sor  le  Ui^&tie,  que  dn 
temps  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,  o'eet-^-dire  daua  la  DouveUe  oonuMie  " 
(Remarque  anr  le  obap.  v.  de  la  Poet.  d'Ariat.).  One  might  really 
fancy  that  any  one  who  oould  eey  this  conld  never  even  bavu  taken  u 
peep  into  Aristophanes.  The  argument,  tlie  fable  of  old  Greek 
comedy,  was  as  much  invented  as  the  arguments  and  fablea  of  the 
modems  can  be.  Not  one  of  the  lemaiuing  dramas  of  ArlstophaTicB 
cepresents  an  event  that  really  occurred,  and  bow  can  we  aay  that  tlie 
poet  baa  not  invented  it  because  it  alludes  in  part  to  real  events? 
when  Aristotle  assumes  as  established  Eri  rbn  niirrV  liaXkov  rur 
niStif  tli>ai  SiT  ntitrriir,  fl  rSr',  /i^Tpcir  :  would  he  not  have  been  forceil 
toeioludu  the  authors  of  otdQreek  oomcdy  from  the  class  of  poets  if  bo 
had  belioved  that  they  had  not  invented  the  arguments  of  their  plays  ? 
But  as,  according  to  bim,  it  may  bo  compatible  with  the  poetical 
invention  of  tragtdy  to  burrow  names  and  eveqts  from  history,  it  moat 
also  have  been  tbe  oaae  with  comedy.  It  taiinot  possiblj  nave  been 
in  keeping  with  hia  nodons  that  aimed;,  b;  oslag  real  names  and 
alluding  to  real  events,  fell  back  into  the  ismblo  lovo  of  latin-t— 
ruther  he  mutt  have  believed  that  KoSikou  «oni>'  \iyaus  ft  /iiJBoui  --'" 
quite  camputible  with  it  He  naserta  this  oT  the  older  comio  p 
VOL.  m.  1  li 
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loat  it  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,  still  there  al«^ 
remained  certain  persons  who  were  either  eipiiM 
tiiclnded  from  the  protection  of  the  law  or  else  wcresiM 
regarded  as  ao  excluded.  In  the  plays  of  Jlenander  p«\ 
onoiigh  were  called  by  th&ir  real  namoe  and  made  ridi(»B 
loos.*  But  I  will  not  wander  ^m  one  digrefiBic«i  iiB  I 
another. 

1  will  only  make  the  application  to  the  real  namwa 
tragedy.  Just  as  the  Aristophanio  Sokratcs  neither  repH- 
flcmts  nor  is  intended  to  reprcBeiit  the  individual  manoftiul 
name ;  just  as  this  personified  ideal  of  a  vain  and  dangerou 
school- wisdom  only  gained  the  name  of  Sokratcs  becsiw 
Sokratea  was  in  part  known  as  such  a  deceiver  and 
tempter,  in  part  wae  to  become  better  known  as  Buch  a  ou. 
just  as  the  poet  was  decided  in  his  choice  of  the  nnmeb 
the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Sokrates  combined  mi 
should  combine  yet  more  the  mere  conception  of  character 
and  position ;  so  also  the  conception  of  character  we  Ui 
aocQstomed  to  combine  with  the  names  RegnluB,  Calo, 
Brutus  decided  the  tragic  poet  in  giving  these  names  to  hlfi 
jiei'Bonages.  He  introduces  a  Eegulus,  a  Brutns,  not  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  real  adventures  of  these  men, 
not  to  revive  their  memt.ries,  but  to  entertain  ua  with  suck 
adventures  as  mi^ht  and  must  occur  to  men  of  their 
cliarBCtor.  Now  it  ia  tme  that  we  have  deduced  this 
character  from  the  real  events  of  their  lives,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  tLcir  character  must  lead  as  bad: 
to  these  events.  Not  rarely  it  will  lead  us  far  more 
briefly  and  naturally  to  quite  others  with  w}iich  those 


ooi  only  Klean  and  H; perbolus,  but  also  Perikles  and  Sokratea. 

'  The  Beverity  wUh  wtdch  Plato  in  hia  '  Bcpublio '  intenlioted  that 
.._y  one  ahoulii  be  made  ridiculous  in  comedy  waa  neTer  exercUed  in 
llie  real  Kepubllo.  (ji'k'i  A^fi  M^'"  'in^'^t  M^'  ^"I^Vt  hi^'  ^ev  Svfuv, 
^iliofiii  /iTiitm  rvy  roXtrai'  Ka/iifSi't.)  1  will  not  prove  by  citation  tlutt 
in  Meoandei'B  playa  many  a  cyuio  pliiloBophcr,  tnany  a  conrteaan  ia 
meutioned  by  name ;  it  might  be  replied  that  tbis  Bonm  of  humanly 
did  not  belong  to  the  citizena.  But  Ktesippns,  the  aon  of  Cbabrias, 
was  certuinl;  an  Athenian  citizen,  aa  gixid  as  any,  and  aee  wluti 
Meaander  any*  of  htm  (Menaadil,  Fr,  p.  137,  edit.  01.). 


No.  32.] 
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real  ones  have  nothing  in  common  suve  that  they  have 
flowed  froin  one  source,  but  by  paths  that  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed, and  over  tracts  of  land  that  have  fouled  their  purity. 
In  this  case  the  poet  will  certainly  prefer  the  fictitious  to 
the  real,  and  yet  leave  to  hia  personages  their  real  names. 
And  this  for  a  double  reason ;  in  the  hrst  place  because  w« 
are  acGnBtomed  to  think  of  a  character  as  it  is  shown  ia 
its  generality  in  connexion  with  this  name;  secondly, 
because  real  names  seem  to  be  attached  to  real  occurrences, 
and  all  that  has  once  occurred  is  more  credible  than  what 
has  not  occurred.  The  first  of  these  reasons  springs  from 
the  connexion  in  general  of  the  Aristotelian  conceptions  ; 
it  is  fundamental,  and  it  was  not  needful  for  Aristotle 
to  dwell  upon  it  more  circumstantially.  The  second  on 
the  contrary  req[uired  it,  as  springing  from  extraneous 
causes.  But  this  lies  beside  my  way  just  now,  and  the 
commentators  in  general  have  misunderstood  it  less  than 
the  former. 

And  now  to"  return  to  Diderot's  assertion.    If  I  may  , 
think  that  I  have  rightly  explained  Aristotle's  teaching,  ' 
then  I  may  also  believe  that  my  explanation  has  proved    ' 
that  the  matter  itself  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than 
as  Aristotle  teaches.     The  charactere  in  tragedy  must  be 
as  general  as  the  characters  in  comedy.     The  difference 
maintained  by  Diderot  is  imaginary,  or  else  Diderot  musft  j 
comprehend  under  the  generality  of  a  character  someth 
quite  different  from  what  Aristotle  meant  thereby. 

No.  92. 

And  ^vhy  should  not  the  latter  be  the  case  ?  Do  I  not' 
find  that  another  and  no  less  excellent  critic  expresses  him- 
self in  the  same  way  as  Diderot,  and  seems  to  contradict 
Aristotle  almost  as  flatly,  and  yet  fundamentally  contra- 
dicts him  as  little,  so  that  I  must  acknowledge  him  among 
all  critics  as  the  one  who  has  spread  most  light  concerning 
this  matter. 

This  is  the  English  commentator  on  Horace's  Poetics, 
Hurd  .  .  .  Hurd  has  appended  an  essay  on  the  various  pro- 
vinces  of  drama  to  his  commentary.  For  he  thought  that 
he  had  observed  that  np  to  his  tunc  only  the  general  laws 
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'  of  this  mode  of  poetry  bad  been  ocmBidered,  -witbovt 
lisbiiig  the  limits  of  the  various  species.  Yet  this 
slao  take  place  in  order  to  pronounce  a  fair  judgment  m 
the  Hpecial  merits  of  each  Bpeoies.  After  therefore  defining 
the  intention  of  drama  in  general  and  of  the  three  epeciw— 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  he  deduces  &om  their  genenl 
and  their  special  objocta  tho«e  qualities  which  iiiey 
have   in  common  aa  well  as  thosu  which   distingui^ 

Among  the  latter  he  connta  in  regard  to  comedy  and 
tragedy  thcee ;  that  a  tme  occurrence  is  more  suitable  to 
tragedy,  a  fictitious  one  to  comedy.  He  thus  proceeds: 
"  The  same  genius  in  the  two  dramas  is  observable  in 
theirdranght  of  characters.  Comedy  makes  all  charadeTB 
general ;  tragedy,  particular.  The  '  Avare '  of  MoUin  ia 
not  BO  properly  tue  picture  of  a  covetona  man,  u  of 
oovetouanoes  itself.  Bacine's  '  Nero '  on  the  other  hand  ii 
not  a  picture  of  cruelty,  bat  of  a  cruel  man." 

Hard  seems  to  conclude  thus.  If  tragedy  demands  « 
real  occurrenoe,  then  the  characters  must  bo  true,  that  k. 
must  be  constructed  as  they  really  exist  in  the  indlTidnali. 
If  on  the  other  hand  comedy  can  be  satisfied  with  fictitious 
occurrences,  if  probable  occurrences  in  which  oharactere 
can  display  themselves  Ln  all  their  range  are  more  aoowt- 
able  to  it  than  real  ones  that  do  not  pennit  of  such  wide 
scope :  then  its  characters  may  and  must  of  themselvce  be 
more  general  than  they  exist  in  nature,  seeing  that  such 
generality  assumes  in  our  imagination  a  kind  of  entity, 
which  has  esactly  the  same  relation  to  the  real  exjetence 
of  the  individual  ob  the  probable  has  to  the  actual. 

I  will  not  now  examine  whether  this  mode  of  conclusion 
is  not  a  mere  circle.  I  will  merely  accept  the  conclusion 
as  it  lies  and  as  it  directly  contradicts  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle.  But  as  I  have  said,  it  only  seems  so  to  do,  as  is 
demonstrated  from  Hurd's  extended  explanation. 

He  sajB :  "  Yet  here  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  against 
two  mistakes,  which  the  prindplee  now  delivered  may  bo 
thought  to  countenance. 

I      "  The  Jirgl  is  with  regard  to  tragic  characters,  which  I 

'  say  areparlteular.     My  meaning  is,  that  they  are  morepar- 

IJcular  than  those  of  comedy.    That  is,  the  enri  of  tragedy 
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doea  not  require  or  permit  the  poet  to  draw  t 
many  of  those  oharacteristio  oircirniBtances  whioh  Bhow 
the  maimerB,  as  oomedy.  For  in  the  former  of  these 
dramaB,  no  moro  of  eharacter  is  shown,  than  what  the 
uourse  of  the  aotion  necessarily  calls  forth.  Whereas,  all 
or  moat  of  the  features,  by  which  it  is  nsually  dis- 
tiuguiehed  are  sought  out  aud  induBtriously  displayed  iiv- 
the  latter. 

"  The  case  is  much  the  s^meaa  in  portrait-painting,  where  ■ 
if  a  great  master  be  required  to  draw  a  particular  face, 
he  gives  the  very  lineaments  he  finds  in  it;  yet  so  far 
resembling  to  what  he  observes  of  the  same  turn  in  other  ', 
faces,  as  not  to  affect  any  minate  circumstances  of  peculi- 
arity. But  if  the  same  artist  were  to  design  a  head  in 
general,  ho  would  assemble  together  all  the  customary 
traits  and  features,  anywhere  observable  through  the 
species,  which  should  best  express  the  idea,  whatever  it 
was,  he  had  conceived  in  hia  own  mind  and  wanted  to 
exhibit  in  the  picture. 

"  There  is  much  the  same  difference  between  the  two 
sorts  of  dramatic  portraits.  Whence  it  appears  that  in 
calling  the  tragic  character  particular,  I  suppose  it  only 
hit  r^eteaiaiive  of  the  kind  than  the  comic,  not  that  tho 
draught  of  so  much  character  as  it  is  concerned  to  repre- 
sent shall  not  bo  general,  the  contrary  of  which  I  have 
assented  and  explained  at  large  elsewhere.' 

"  Next  I  have  said,  the  characters  of  just  oomedy  are 
general.  And  this  I  explain  by  the  instance  of  the 
'  Avare'  of  Molifiro  which  conforms  more  to  the  idea  of 
avarice,  than  to  that  of  the  real  acariciout  man.  But  here 
again,  the  reader  will  not  understand  me,  as  saying  this  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words.  I  oven  think  Moli^re  faulty 
in  the  instance  given  j  though,  with  some  necessary 
explanation,  it  may  well  enough  soi've  to  express   my 

'  At  the  worda  in  Horoce'a  "PoetiPs':  "Reapicero  exemplar 
Tiiorumque  jubebo  Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veroa  bine  rluoera  voces,"  wheH 
Kurd  yhowa  tljat  the  truth  here  demaaded  by  Homce  mesna  anch  M 
eipmsion  as  coDlbrma  to  the  general  nature  of  things,  while  blaehooi 
means  thnt  nhieh,  however  aultable  tu  the  pBTticulai  it 
docB  jet  not  correspond  to  inich  general  nature. 
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"  Tbg  view  of  tho  comic  scone  being  to  delineate  cWm- 
terB,  this  end,  I  suppose,  will  be  attained  most  periecUj,  I 
by  making  these  characters  aa  unkergal  as  possible.  Ptt 
thus  the  person  shown  in  the  drama  being  tlii.*  represents 
tire  of  all  characters  of  the  same  kind,  furnishes  in  Ihi 
highest  degree  the  entertainment  of  humotir.  Bnt  tki 
this  nnivereality  must  be  such  as  agrees  not  to  our  idea  of 
the  .poneible  uffeete  of  the  character  aa  ooncoived  in  tin 
ftbstoftct,  but  to  the  actual  exertion  of  its  powers,  whidi 
experience  justifies  and  coinmen  life  allows.  Jloliere,  and 
before  him  Plautua,  had  offended  in  this ;  that  for  a  pictnie 
"of  the  avaricious  man,  they  presented  us  with  a  fantastic 
unploasing  draught  of  the  paetion  of  avarice.  1  call  this  a 
phaniatlie  draiight  because  it  hath  no  archetype  in  natnie. 
And  it  is,  farther,  an  unpleaeing  one  for,  being  the  delineft- 
tion  of  a  timple  passion  unmixed  it  wanted  all  those 
" '  Lights  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life,' 
All  these  light*  and  shades  (an  the  poet  finely  oallfl  tiie 
intermisture  of  many  passions,  which,  with  the  leading  or 
principal  ones  form  the  human  character)  must  be  blended 
together  in  every  picture  of  dramatic  manners,  beoanaa 
the  avowed  business  of  the  drama  is  to  imago  real  life. 
Yet  the  draught  of  the  leading  passion  must  be  as  general 
lis  this  strife  in  nature  permits,  in  order  to  express  the 
intended  character  more  perfectly." 

No.  93. 

"  All  which  again  is  easily  illustrated  in  the  instance  of 
painting.  In  porlrails  of  cliaracter,  as  we  may  call  those 
th^t  give  a  pictui-e  of  the  manners,  the  artist,  if  he  be  of 
i'pa!  ability,  will  not  go  to  work  on  the  possibility  of  an 
iilistract  idea.  All  he  intends,  is  to  show  that  someone 
i\naMty  predominates ;  and  this  he  images  strongly,  and  by 
Huch  signatures  as  are  moat  conspicuous  in  the  operation 
of  the  leading  passion.  And  when  he  hath  done  this,  we 
may,  in  common  speech  or  in  compliment,  if  we  please,  to 
his  art,  say  of  such  a  portrait  that  it  images  to  ns  not  thNj 

H  but  tlie passion;  just  as  the  ancients  obsei-ved  of  th« 
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famons  ataiue  of  Apollodorua  by  Silarion,  that  it  expresaod 
not  tlio  angry  ApoUodorug.  but  his  passion  of  anger.^ 
But  by  this  must  Iw  understoocl  only  that  he  has  ivell 
expresseJ  the  leading  jiai-ts  of  the  designed  character. 
For  the  rest  he  treats  hia  subject  as  ho  would  any  other  ; 
that  is,  he  ropretienta  the  eoncomitant  affeotioru,  or  coosidere 
merely  that  general  symmetry  and  proportion  which  are 
expected  in  a  human  figure.  And  this  is  to  copy  nature, 
which  affords  no  specimen  of  a  man  tnmed  all  into  a 
single  passion.  No  metamorphosis  could  be  more  strange 
or  incredible.  Tet  portraits  of  this  Ticioua  taste  are  the 
admiration  of  common  starers,  who,  if  they  find  a  picture 
of  a  miser  for  instance  (as  there  is  no  commoner  subject  of 
moral  portraits)  in  a  collection,  where  ei-ery  muscle  is 
strained,  and  feature  hardened  into  the  expression  of  this 
idea,  never  fail  to  profess  their  wonder  and  approbation  of 
it.  On  this  idea  of  excellence,  Lo  Brun's  book  of  the 
Paaaions  must  be  said  to  contain  a  set  of  the  unjustest 
moral  porlrailg.  And  the  characters  of  Theophrastua  might 
be  recommended,  in  a  dramatic  view,  as  preferable  to 
those  of  Terence. 

"  The  virtuosi  in  the  fine  arte  would  certainly  laugh  at 
the  former  of  these  judgments.  But  the  latter,  I  suspect, 
will  not  be  thought  so  extraorclinary.  At  least  if  one  may 
guess  from  the  practice  of  some  of  our  best  comic  writers 
and  the  success  which  such  plays  have  commonly  met  with. 
It  were  easy  to  instance  iu  almost  all  plays  of  character. 
But  if  the  reader  wotild  see  the  extravagance  of  building 
dramatic  manners  on  abstract  ideas,  in  its  full  light,  he 
needs  only  turn  to  Ben  Jonson's  '  Every  Man  ont  of  hie 
Humour';*  which  under  the  name  of  tho  play  of  character 

'  "  Nod  liominem  ex  are  feoit,  aed  intcnadmm."— PIid,  xixiv,  8. 
'  Bon.  JoDBaa  bag  imiaed  twu  clomedieB  after  "  bamour,"   tlie  one 
'Eveiy  Man  In  liis   Humour,'   Ibe   oilier  'Every  Man  out  of   Ili>> 
Humonr.'    The  word  "Imniour"  bod  oome  up  in  bis  time,  and  »"" 
misused  in  the  most  abaurd  maauer.    Tliia  hduk,  as  well  as  "~  ~ 
meaoiDg,  be  expn'Ssea  ia  tlie  following  tines  :— 

"Ab  wlien  Bome  one  peculiar  quality 

Doth  BO  possesB  a  man,  thnt  it  doth  draw 

Alt  hia  Dffecta,  his  epirita,  and  his  powtrs, 

In  thcii  construetianB,  alt  to  run  onu  wnj. 

Tills  tiiay  be  truly  «ild  to  be  a  humour. 
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IB  in  faot,  an  QDDatnral,  and,  aa  the  paintem  call  it,  Itart 
(IcUnoation  of  a  group  of  n'mpJy  exinUw/  paasinn*,  wbolljr 
cliimerical,  and  tinliko  to  anything  we  observe  in  the 
commerce  of  real  life.  Yet  this  comedy  huB  always  had 
its  admirers.  And  BaadolpK  in  particular,  was  so  taksa 
with  the  design,  that  he  eeems  to  have  formed  his  AfWi 
iooking^latt  in  express  imitation  of  it. 

■■  Shakespeare,  we  may  olwerve,  is  in  this  as  in  all  the 
other  more  essential  beauties  of  the  drama,  a  perfect  model 
If  the  discerning  reader  poruae  attentively  his  comedlei 
with  this  view,  he  will  find  his  beiit~marked  oharactera  iit- 
coursing  through  a  great  deal  of  their  parli  just  like  any 
other,  and  only  expressing  their  essential  and  leading 
qualities  oooasionally,  and  as  circumstAncea  concur  to  gin 
an  easy  exposition  to  them.  This  singular  exoellenoe  (^ 
his  comedy  was  the  effect  of  his  copying  faithfully  after 
nature,  and  of  the  force  and  vivaoity  of  his  genius,  whkib 


But  that  K  rook  by  wearing  a  piod  feather. 
Tin-  Hable  liatbgiiTid,  or  the  tbree-piled  nifl^ 
A  yunl  orRboe-tye,  or  the  Switzer'a  knot 
On  IiU  French  gartera  ehonld  aflrot  a  huntoort 
Oh ',  it  is  more  than  mo«t  ridicoloiu.'* 


K»  sn  I 


Id  the  history  of  HuniDor,  therefore,  these  two  plays  or  Jonaoa  k..  , 
important  documentB.  ami  the  eeooud  evun  more  than  the  first.  Tbe 
humour  we  Dow  eeperinlly  lUE'ribe  to  the  Knglish  woa  thoa  olihtfly 
atTertatioD,  and  it  wus  notably  Co  make  thil  affeatatiou  ludioroo*  that  i 
JoiiaoD  deplated  humour.  To  take  the  rnutter  uoouralely,  011I7  ouch 
nffei'ted  hnmour,  never  the  real  thioK.  should  form  tlie  theme  of  • 
comtdf.  Fur  only  the  deairo  (o  be  diitinguiBhed  from  others,  to  bo 
remiirkable  through  some  peculiarity,  is  a  general  human  wwikmw, 
which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  menm  choeeD,  can  bo  verjr 
absurd  or  very  culpable.  But  Itist  whereby  Nature  hcnelf,  or  a  longi- 
coDtiniied  habit  that  has  beoumo  second  nature,  marks  out  an  In- 
ilividuni  man  from  all  othi^rs,  is  far  too  HpL-cial  to  uocord  irilh 
the  gener.il  pbila^phical  intentiona  of  tlie  drama.  The  overladen 
hamaor  in  man;  English  plays  might  ooDSOquently  form  their  dta- 
tinctire,  but  not  their  beet  ruatore.  It  is  certain  that  not  a  traoe  of 
liunioor  is  found  in  tbe  dnunii  of  tbe  ancients.  Tbe  old  dramalia 
(loets,  indeed  the  old  poets  in  funeral,  possissed  the  nrtiatio  aeoret  of 
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made  him.  attentive  to  what  the  progress  of  the  scene  8ao*j 
cesaively  presented  to  him ;  whilst  imitation  and  irtfe 
talents  occasion  little  vm-tere  to  wind  themselves  up  into 
the  habit  of  attending  perpetually  to  their  main  view  and 
a  Bolicitude  to  keep  their  favourite  characters  in  constant 
play  and  agitation.  Though  in  this  illiberal  exercise  of 
their  wit,  they  may  be  said  to  use  ihepergons  of  their  drama 
as  a  certain  facetious  sort  do  their  acquaintance,  whom  they 
urge  and  tease  with  their  civilities,  not  to  give  them  a 
reiisonable  share  in  the  conversation,  but  to  force  them  ' 
play  trieka  for  the  diversion  of  the  company," 


No.  94. 


So  much  for  the  generality  of  the  oomic  character  ai 
the  limits  of  this  generality,  according  to  Hurd'a  idea 
But  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  quote  the  second  passage, 
where  he  tells  us  be  has  explained  in  how  far  the  tragic 
characters,  though  they  are  only  particular,  yet  partake 
of  a  generality,  before  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  whether, 
and  how  far,  Hurd  agrees  with  Diderot  and  both  agree 
■M-ith  Aristotle. 

"  Truth  in  poetry,  moans  such  an  expression,  as  confoi 
to  the  general  nature  of  things;  falsehood,  that,  which, 
however  suitable  to  the  particular  instance  in  view,  doth 
yet  not  correspond  to  such  general  nature.  To  attain  to 
this  truth  of  expression  in  dramatic  poetry,  two  things  are 
prescribed :  first,  a  diligent  study  of  the  Socratic  philo- 
sophy, and  secondly,  a  masterly  knowledge  and  compre- 
hooston  of  human  life.  The  first,  because  it  is  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  that  school :  ad  verilatem  vtlm  propitti  accedere 
fOic.  de  Orat.  lib.  1,  c.  51 )  and  the  latter,  as  rendering  tbo 
imitation  more  universally  striking.  This  will  be  under- 
stood in  reflecting  that  truth  nay  he  followed  too  rlosely  in 
worts  of  imitation  ;  as  is  evident  in  two  respects.  For  first, 
the  artist,  when  he  would  give  a  copy  of  nature,  may 
confine  himself  too  acmpujously  to  the  exhibition  of 
particulars,  and  so  fail  of  representing  the  general  idea  of 
the  kind.  Or,  second,  in  applying  himself  to  give  the 
tienerat  idea,  he  may  collect  it  &Dm  an  enlarged  view  '' 
real  life,  whereas  it  were  still  better  taken  from  the      *"' 
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ooncejition  of  it  as  subueting  only  in  the  vtind.  TtusLn  , 
ia  tho  Idnd  of  ocnaitrc  we  poBB  upon  the  Flemish  school  ot 
painting,  which  takes  ita  raodol  from  real  nature,  and  not, 
Btj  the  Italian,  from  the  con t«iupla tire  idea  of  beant;. 
The  former  eorroflponils  to  that  other  fault  objected  also  to 
the  Flemish  musters,  which  consists  in  their  copying  fnnn 
particular,  odd  and  grotosque  nature  in  contradistinction 
to  general  and  graceful  nature. 

"  We  see  then  that  in  deviating  from  particular  and 
])artial,  the  poet  more  faithfully  imitates  univeraal  tratb- 
Aud  tliUB  au  answer  ocoors  to  that  refined  argument 
,  which  Plato  invented  and  luged,  with  such  seeming  com- 
placency, against  poetry.  It  is  that  poetical  imitatioK  it  at 
a  great  distance  from  Irulk.  "  Poetical  expression,"  says  thi! 
philosopher,  "is  the  copy  of  the  poet's  own  oonceptions; 
the  poet's  conception  of  thingB,  and  things,  of  the  standiLg 
archetype,  as  existing  in  the  divino  mind.  Thus  the  poe» 
expression,  is  a  copy  at  third  hand,  from  tho  primaty. 
original  truth  "  (Plato,  de  Hep.  lib.  s.).  Now  the  diligent 
study  of  this  rule  of  the  poet  obviates  this  reasoning  at 
once.  For,  by  abstracting  from  oxiatencea  all  that  pecu- 
liarly respecta  and  diecriminates  the  individual,  tho  poet'i 
conception,  as  it  were  neglecting  the  intermediate  parti- 
cular objects,  catches,  as  far  as  may  be.  and  reflects  the 
divine  archetypal  idoa  and  so  becomes  itself  the  copy  or 
image  of  truth.  Hence  too  we  are  tawght  the  force  of  that 
unusual  oncomium  on  poetry  by  the  great  critic,  that  it  is 
tomething  more  seecre  and  philotopkieal  than  kiatort/,  ^(Atxro- 
^luiTtpov  KQi  on-ouSnioTcpoi' iTOLi^iTcs  lirropia.'i  itniv.  The  reason 
follows,  which  is  now  very  intelligible  ;  t/  /liv  yap  jroiijo-ii 

iSXKov  TO.  KaSokov  ^  S"  liTTopia  rh  Koff  Jkootoi'  Xiyit.  (PoetiCB 

cap.  9).  And  this  will  further  explain  an  essential 
difference,  as  wo  are  told,  between  the  two  great  rivals  of 
the  Qreek  stage.  Sophokles,  in  return  to  such  as  objected 
a  want  of  truth  in  his  characters,  used  to  plead,  that  he 
drew  men  mtch  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  lach  as  they  were — 
SaqtioxAij;  h^rj  afroi  jiiv  otav!  hit  voitiv,  EE/)(iri^?jE  Se  olai  ciiri 
(Poetics,  cap.  25).  The  meaning  of  which  is,  Sophokles 
from  his  more  extended  commerce  with  mankind,  had 
cnUrged  and  widened  the  narrow,  partial  conception, 
arisiiui  from  the  contemplation  of  particular  characterst 
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into  a  complcto  comprcheuBion  of  the  kind.  Whereas  th 
)thiloBophic  Euripides,  having  heen  mostly  conversant  in 
the  acadoniy.  when  he  oame  to  look  into  Ofe,  keeping  hit; 
eye  too  int«nt  on  Bingle,  really  existing  persouagee,  sunk 
the  kind  in  the  ijidktdital;  and  so  painted  his  characters 
naturally  indeeJ,  and  truly,  with  regard  to  the  objects  ia  d 
view,  but  sometimes  without  that  general  and  univerBally  1 
Htriking  likeness,  which  is  demanded  to  the  full  exhibition 
of  poetical  truth.'  ' 

"  But  here  an  objection  meets  ws,  ■which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  will  be  said,  "  that  philosopliio  speculations 
4i,re  more  likely  to  render  men's  views  ahslrael  and  general 
than  to  confine  them  to  individuah.  This  latter  is  a  fault 
arising  from  the  amaU  ntimber  of  objects  men  happen  to 
contemplate :  and  may  be  removed  not  only  by  taking  a 
view  of  many  pariieulari,  which  is  knowledge  of  the 
world;  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  general  nature  of  men, 
as  it  appears  in  good  books  of  morality.  For  the  writers 
'if  such  books  form  their  general  notion  of  human  nature 
from  an  extensive  experience  (either  their  own  or  that  of 
others)  without  which  their  writings  are  of  no  value."  _ 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  this.  By  reeding  on  the  general 'a 
nature  of  man  the  philosopher  learns  what  is  the  tenor  of* 
action  arising  from  the  predominancy  of  certain  qualities 
or  properties :  i.e.  in  general,  what  that  conduct  is,  which 

■  Tbifl  explanation  in  greallf  to  be  preferred  to  that  wliwli  Decior 
^vea  of  tbU  passage  in  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the 
n'onling  of  the  traiisIatioD,  Dacicr  eeems  to  laj  exactly  what  Hurtl 
siiya;  "que  Sophocle  fabait  Bes  hfroa,  comme  iU  devaient  fitre  et 
iju'Euripido  lea  fnixait  comme  iU  ^tuteitt."  But  In  reality  he  combines 
an  entirely  diH'ereut  ides  with  it.  Hard  nnderatande  in  the  expresBiou 
'  as  the;  ^onld  be,'  the  ceneral  abetmct  idea  of  kind,  according  to 
which  the  poet  most  depict  bla  ppraonages,  lather  than  according  to 
ibeir  individual  peculiaritiee.  But  Daoier  understande  by  this  a 
higher  moml  perTeotioD,  such  sb  man  is  able  to  attain,  althongb  he 
tieldom  Bttiiin»  it,  and  it  ie  this,  he  aaya,  with  which  Bophoklea  gcnc- 
tuUy  oadnwed  bit  perHonages.  "  Si^lioote  tSfhait  de  reudre  aca  iuiita' 
tluDB  parfiiitea,  enfluivantloujourabieu  plusoQqn'une  belle  nature  etail 
capHble  do  faire,  que  ce  qu'clle  falMit."  But  it  is  juat  thia  higher 
iiKiral  perfeoijou  thnt  doe?  not  belong  to  the  cenenJ  idea,  it  pertains  l« 
the  IndiTidual,  but  not  to  the  kind,  aud  therefore  the  poet  who 
I'lidowB  hlB  personages  with  it,  Is  icnily  lepresenling  them  rather  fit'  . 
the  irjaniiur  of  Euripides  than  iu  that  of  Sopbuklcs.  The  furthc^'" 
ti-eiilmeiit  of  tliis  nialtcr  deserves  more  than  a  note. 


I 
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the  imputed  character  req^nires.  But  to  perceive  cleaib 
and  o^rtainl}',  how  far,  aad  with  what  degree  of  atienga 
this  or  that  character  will,  on  particular  occasions,  tuoft 
(•robably  show  itaelf,  thU  ia  the  fruit  only  of  a  knowledge 
•.<(  the  world.  Instancee  of  a  want  of  this  knowledge  can- 
not be  supposed  frequent  in  Huch  a  writer  as  !Eiinpidei; 
nor.  when  they  occur,  so  glaring  as  to  strike  a  commn 
reader.  They  are  nioetieB,  which  can  only  bo  disoemal 
hy  the  true  critic;  and  even  to  him,  at  tnis  distanos  rf 
time,  from  an  iterance  of  the  Greek  loaniiEirs,  that  nuj 
pueaibly  appear  a  fault,  which  is  a  real  beauty.  It  wonu 
therefore  be  dangerous  to  think  of  pointing  out  the  places, 
which  Aristotle  might  believe  liable  to  this  censure  in 
Euripides.  I  will  however  presume  to  mention  one,  whicllt 
if  not  justly  criticised,  will,  at  least,  serve  to  illustntB 
my  meaning. 

No.  96. 

"The  story  of  his  'Eleotra'  is  well  known.  The  poet 
had  to  paint  in  the  oharaoter  of  this  princess,  a  virtucas, 
but  fierce  resentful  woman ;  stung  by  a  sense  of  personal 
ill-treatment,  and  instigated  to  the  revenge  of  a  fath^s 
death,  by  still  stronger  motives.  A  disposition  of  this 
warm  temperament,  it  might  be  concluded  by  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  closet,  would  be  prompt  to  show  itself 
Electra  would,  on  any  proper  occasion,  be  ready  to  vow 
her  resentment,  as  well  as  to  forward  the  execution  of  her 
purpose.  But  to  what  lengths  would  this  resentment  go? 
i.e.  what  degree  of  fierceness  might  Electra  express, 
without  affording  occasion  to  a  person  widely  skilled  in 
mankind  and  the  operation  of  the  passions,  to  say,  "  This 
is  improbable  "  ?  Ilere  abstract  theories  will  be  of  little 
service.  Even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  real  life  will 
be  unable  to  direct  us.  Many  individuals  may  have 
fallen  under  observation,  that  will  justify  the  poet  in 
carrying  the  expression  of  such  a  reteniment  to  any 
extreme.  History  would  perhaps  furnish  examples,  ia 
which  a  virtuous  resentment  hath  been  carried  even 
further  than  is  hero  represented  by  the  poet.  What  way 
thou  of  determining  the  precise  bounds  and  limits  of  it? 
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^  ly  by  oTsserviDg  in  numerous  inetanceB,  i.e. from  a  large  " 
extensive  knowledge  of  practical  life,  how  far  it  ueually, 
in  Bttch  characters,  and  under  auch  ciroumBtances,  prevails. 
Hence  a  difference  of  representation  will  arise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  that  knowledge.  Let  us  now  Bee  how 
tixe  character  before  ns,  hath  in  fact,  been  managed  1 
SnripideB. 

In  that  fine  scene,  which  paeaes  between  Electra  a 
Orestes,  whom  as  yet  she  suspects  not  to  be  her  brother,.! 
the  conversation  very  naturally  tams  upon  Eleetra'sJ 
dietressea,  and  the  author  of  them,  Clytemnestra,  as  weUl 
as  on  her  hopes  of  deliverance  from  them  by  the  means  of  ij 
Orestes.     The  dialogue  upon  this  proceeds : —  M 

Ok.  What  then  of  Orestes,  were  he  to  return  to  thi»  I 


ArcoB 


wherefore  that  question,  when  there  i 
prospect  of  his  return  at  all? 

Ok.  But  supposing  he  should  return,  how  would  hi 
about  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father? 

El,  In  the  same  way,  in    which  that  father  snfl 
from  the  daring  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

Ob.  And  would  you  then  dare  to  undertake  with  1 
the  murder  of  your  mother  ? 

El.  Yes,  wilJi  that  very  steel,  with  which  she  murderedl 
my  lather.  W 

Ob.  Ajid  am  I  at  liberty  to  relate  this  to  your  brothwj 
as  your  fixed  resolution? 

El.  I  desire  only  to  live,  till  I  have  murdered  i 
mother. 

The  Greek  is  still  stronger. 

Oovoifit,  p-tfrpos  td/i.    iwi(T(jxi^aiT    i/t^ 

May  I  die,  as  soon  as  I  have  murdered  my  mother  1 
Now  that  this  laat  aentenoo  is  absolntely  unnatural,  w 
not  be  pretended.  There  have  been  doubtless  many* 
examples,  under  the  like  circumstances,  of  an  expression 
of  revenge  carried  thus  far.  Yet,  I  think,  we  can  hardly 
help  being  a  little  shocked  at  the  fierceness  of  thit  expres- 
sion. At  least  Sophokles  has  not  thought  fit  to  carry  it 
to  that  extreme.  In  him,  Electra  contents  herself  y  '"""" 
saying  to  Oiestes,  on  a  similar  occasion : — 
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"The  conduct  of  tbb  affair  now  rests  upon  yon.     Only 
lot  mo  observe  this  to  you,  that,  had  I  been  left  alono,  1  | 
would  not  have  failed  in  one  cif  these  two  purposes,  oithw  I 
to  deliver  myself  gloriously,  or  to  perish  gloriously."  I 

"  Whether  this  representation  of  Sophoklee  bo  not  man  I 
agreeable  to  truth  &a  collected  from  wide  observation:  w.  I 
from  human  nature  at  largo,  than  that  of  Xoripidea,  the  | 
capable  reader  will  judge.  If  it  be  the  leasou  I  Buppwe 
to  have  been,  that  Sopnokles  painted  his  characters  sudi  | 
AS,  attending  to  numerous  iDEtaucea  of  the  same  kind,  he  ' 
would  conclude  they  ought  to  be ;  Euripides,  such,  as  i  ' 
narrower  Bphero  of  observation  had  persuaded  him  they  , 
were." 

Most  excellent!    Even  regardless  of  my  intention  in 

J  noting  these  long  passages  from  Hurd  they  unqueetiun- 
bly  contain  aa  many  subtle  observations,  that  my  readen  ' 
will  probably  relieve  me  from  making  any  excuses  on  the  | 
score  of  this  interpolation.  I  am  only  afraid  lest  over  it  I 
ho  should  have  lost  sight  of  my  intention.  It  was  thii:  , 
to  show  that  Hurd  also,  like  Diderot,  accorded  partiookr 
characters  to  tragedy  and  general  ones  to  comedy,  and 
yet  nevertheless  did  not  wifJi  to  oontradlct  Aristotle,  wbi 
floraands  the  generality  of  all  poetic  charaelerB  and 
consequently  also  of  the  tragic  ones.  Hurd  thus  exf^ina 
himself:  the  tragic  character  must  be  partioalar,  or 
rather  less  genera!  than  the  comic,  i.e.  it  must  be  ksa 
representative  of  its  kind,  while  at  the  same  time  tbt 
little  that  it  is  deemed  well  to  show  of  it,  must  be  ocm- 
ceived  according  to  the  generality  demanded  by  Ariatotitei' 
Now  comes  the  question  whether  Diderot  also  wishes  to 
be  thus  understood?  And  why  not,  if  ho  desires  to  t* 
found  nowhere  in  contradiction  to  Aristotle?  It  may  bK 
permitted  to  me  who  am  ooncoi-nod  that  two  thinking' 
heads  should  not  eay  Yes  and  No  about  the  same  matter, 
to  foist  this  exposition  upon  Diderot,  to  lend  him  thi( 
eubterfuge. 

But  rather  let  me  say  another  word  about  this  subter- 
fuge.    It  seems  to  mo  an  evasion  and  yet  no  evasion.     For 
'  To  calling  the  tmgio  oharactei  parUcidar,  1  snppoHe  it  oqIt  1m 
rejrTeeejiCalive  of  the  kind  than  tlie  i:onn"c,  not  lliat  the  draoghl  qFm 
inuoli  cLaraoteras  it  iaconcerood  to  ninccent  sliouUi  not  be  timeral 
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nbviouBly  the  word  general  is  taken  in  a  double  and  quito 
different  senae.  Tho  one  in  whicli  Hnrd  and  Diilerot 
deny  it  to  tragic  characters,  is  not  the  same  in  which 
llurd  asBents  to  it  for  them.  Certainly  the  subterfuge 
juBt  rests  on  this;  but  how  if  the  one  exactly  excludeu 
the  other  F  ~- , 

In  the  first  aenae  a  general  eharat^ter  means  a  character 
in  which  what  bus  been  observed  in  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, is  welded  together ;  in  a  word,  an  overladeu 
oliaracter.  It  is  more  the  pei'sonifiod  idea  of  a  character 
than  a  characterized  person.  In  the  other  aense  a  general 
tharacter  means  a  character  in  whicb  a  certain  ayerage,  a 
certain  mean  proportion  has  been  taken  from  many  or  all 
individuals;  in  a  word  a  common  character,  not  in  bo  far 
as  concerns  the  character  itself  but  in  as  far  as  the  degree 
and  meaauie  of  the  same  is  common,  --' 

Hurd  is  quite  right  in  explaining  Aristotle's  (taSoXov 
as  generality  in  the  second  sense.  But  if  Aristotle 
ilemanda  thia  generality  as  well  from  tho  comic  as  the 
tragic  oharactere,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  same  charac- 
ter can  also  possess  the  other  generality?  How  is  it 
posBible  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  overbtden  and 
i-omnion  f  And  even  granted  it  were  not  nearly  as  over- 
hiden  as  the  characters  in  the  censured  play  of  Jonaon'a. 
^rranted  it  might  still  represent  an  individual,  and  that 
examples  really  existed  that  it  showed  itself  as  strongly 
and  consistently  in  some  buroan  beings ;  would  it  not . 
therefore  be  yet  more  wneomToon  than  is  permitted  by  " 
Aristotelian  generality  ? 

This  is  the  difficulty  !  I  here  remind  my  readers  that 
those  sheets  are  to  contain  anything  rather  than  a 
ilramatio  system.  I  am  therefore  not  bound  to  resolve  all 
tlic  difficulties  I  raise.  My  thoughts  may  seem  leas  and 
hsa  connected,  may  even  seem  to  contradict  themselves, 
\\hat  matter  if  only  they  are  thoughts  amid  which  maj^ 

bL'  found  matter  for  individual  thinking  I      I  only 

hiTu  to  scatter  Fermenla  eognititmig. 
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On  the  fifty-second  evening  Heir  BamannB'B  '  Kuthen' 
irafl  repeated. 

Or  rather  I  should  Bay  the  '  Brothen '  of  Herr  Bomanns. 
Donatns  remarke  on  tie  occaaicpii  of  the  '  Brothers '  by 
Terence :  "  Hanc  dicnnt  fabulam  aecnndo  h)co  actam, 
etiam  tnm  rudi  nomine  poette ;  itaqae  sio  pronunoiatam, 
Adelphoi  Terenti,  non  Tereuti  Adelphoi,  qnod  adhoo 
ma^a  do  fabulffl  nomine  poeta,  qnam  de  poet*B  nomine 
fabula  conimendabatur."  H«rr  Romanna  has  isstied  his 
comedies  without  his  name,  but  hia  name  has  got  known 
by  their  means.  ThoBe  plays  of  hia  that  have  kept  thoir 
place  on  our  boarda  are  a  reoommendatton  to  his  name, 


L  provinces  in  Germany  where  without 
■  have  been   heard.      What  ill-fate 


which  is  named  i: 

them  it  would 

kept  this  man  from  continuing  his  labours  for  the  stage 

nntil  the  plays  had  ceased  to  commend  his  name  and  hu 

name  commended  the  plays  instead ! 

The  most  of  what  we  Germass  possess  in  the  domain  of 
bettet-lellrei  are  attempts  by  young  people.  Indeed,  the 
prejudice  is  almost  universal  among  us  that  it  only  befits 
young  people  to  labour  in  this  field.  Men,  it  is  said, 
have  more  serious  studies,  more  important  business  to 
which  Church  or  State  invites  them.  Verses  and 
oomedioB  are  named  playthings ;  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  not  useless  exercises  with  which  we  may  oocopy 
ourselves  up  to  at  most  our  twenty-fifth  year.  As  soon 
as  we  approach  manhood  we  ought  carefully  to  dedicate 
all  oar  strength  to  a  useful  profesaion.  If  this  profoesion 
leaves  ns  a  little  time  wherein  to  write  something,  still 
we  ought  to  write  nothing  but  what  can  coexist  with 
its  gravity  and  its  civic  dignity;  a  neat  compendium  of 
the  higher  facullioB,  a  good  chi-onicle  of  our  dear  natiTa 
town,  an  edifying  senoon  and  such  like. 

Thence  it  arises  that  our  hellea-leltres  have  suoh  a 
youthful,  ay  a  childish  appearance  compared  with,  I  will 
nut  say,  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  but  even  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  modem  educated  nations,  and  that 
they  wiU  long,  long  retain  it.  It  is  not  actually  wanting 
is  blood  and  life,  in  oolour  and  fire,  but  power  and  nerves, 
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tuarrow  and  bonca  are  greatly  lacking.  It  has  as  yet  so  I 
few  worka  which  a  man,  practised  in  thinking,  cares  to 
take  up,  when  he  wishes  for  once  to  think  for  his  recrea- 
tion and  invigoration,  outside  the  nniform  tedious  circle 
of  his  daily  occupations.  What  nourishment  can  such  a 
man  find,  for  instance,  in  onr  most  puerile  comedies? 
Pnns,  proverbs,  jokes  that  can  be  heard  daily  in  the 
ttreeta,  such  stuff  may  cause  laughter  in  the  pit  that 
enjoys  itself  &s  l>est  it  can,  but  whoever  desires  to  be 
amused  beyond  mere  titillation,  whoever  wishes  to  laugh 
with  hia  reason,  he  goes  to  the  theatre  once  and  never 
goes  again. 

Who  has  nothing,  can  give  nothing.  A  yotmg  man 
jast  entering  upon  the  world  himself^  cannot  possibly 
know  and  depict  the  world.  The  greateat  comic  genina 
shows  itself  empty  and  hollow  in  its  youthful  works ; 
Plutarch'  even  says  of  the  first  plays  of  Monander  that 
thoy  are  not  to  be  compared  with  his  later  and  better 
plays.  And  he  adds  that  we  may  thence  conclude  what 
he  would  still  have  produced  had  he  lived  longer.  And 
how  young  is  it  supposed  that  Uenander  died?  How 
many  comedies  is  it  supposed  that  he  had  already  written  ? 
Not  less  than  a  hundred  and  five  and  not  younger  than 
fifty-two. 

None  of  all  our  deceased  comic  poeta,  who  are  worth 
naming  lived  to  that  age ;  none  of  thoee  now  living  are 
as  yet  so  old ;  none  of  either  have  written  a  fourth  part 
as  many  plays.  And  should  not  criticism  have  the  san 
to  say  concerning  them  which  it  has  just  said  of  Henai 
der?    Let  her  only  venture  and  speak  out. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  authors  who  listen  with  ( 
pleaBore.     We  have  now.  Heaven  be  praised,  a  generate 
of  critics  whose  highest  criticism  consists  in  making  aU'l 
criticism  suspicious.    They  vociferate :  "  Genius  I  GeniosM 
Genius  overcomes  all  i-olesl      What  genius  produces  i«^ 
rules  !  "     Thus  they  flatter  genius ;  I  ^noy  in  order  that 
they  too  may  bo  held  geniuses.      Bat  they  too  evidently 
betray  that  they  do  not  feel  a  spark  of  it  in  themselves. 


.    'T^f    nryiplffMit    'Apiffi 
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when  they  add  in  one  and  the  same  breatJi:  "Sulci 
oppr^BB  genius."  As  if  genius  could  be  oppreeeed  \ij 
anything  in  tho  world!  And  yet  more  by  something 
that,  as  thoy  themaolveB  admit,  is  deduced  from  it.  Not 
every  critic  is  a  genius ;  but  every  genius  is  a  bom  critic. 
He  has  tho  proof  of  all  rules  vdthin  himself. 
comprehends,  remembere  and  foUowa  only  those  t 
express  his  feelings  in  words.  And  these  hia  feeling!  ■ 
expressed  in  words  should  he  able  to  limit  his  aotivit^! 
Heasou  with  him  about  this  as  much  as  you  Trill,  he  onl; 
understands  you  in  so  far  eb  he  recognises  your  general 
axioms  in  a  momentarily  objective  case,  and  he  onlj 
remembers  this  particular  case,  and  during  Tcork  thii  < 
afTecte  his  powers  neither  more  nor  loss  than,  the  remem- 1 
brance  of  a  felicitous  example  or  of  an  individiul 
experience  would  do.  To  maintain  therefore  that  mla  i 
and  criticism  can  oppress  genius,  means  to  maintain  in ' 
other  words,  that  example  and  practice  can  do  thia;  | 
means  not  only  limiting  genius  to  itself  but  even  to  ill 
first  attempts. 

These  wise  gentlemen  know  as  little  what  they  want 
when  they  lament  bo  amusingly  over  the  unlavourablfl 
impreBsion  which  criticism  makes  on  the  public.  Thej 
would  like  to  persuade  us  that  no  one  any  longer  th'"!" 
a  butterfly  bright  and  beautiful  since  the  large  magnify- 
ing glass  has  shown  us  that  these  colours  are  but  dual 

"  Our  theatre,"  they  say,  "  is  yet  of  too  tender  an  iff 
to  bear  the  monarchioal  sceptre  of  criticism.  It  is  almi«t 
more  needful  to  show  the  means  how  the  ideal  can  I* 
attained  than  to  demonstrate  how  far  we  are  still  remowd 
from  that  ideal.  The  stage  must  reform  by  oxamplta,  uCt 
by  rules.     It  is  easier  to  reason  than  to  invent." 

Now  does  that  mean  clothing  ideas  in  words,  or  does  it 
not  rather  mean  seeking  thoughts  to  put  to  ■words  and 
finding  none  ?  And  who  are  they  after  all,  who  talk  ■) 
much  of  examples  and  invention?  "What  examples  hive 
they  furnished?  What  have  thoy  invented?  Tte 
cunning  fellows !  When  examples  come  before  them  f« 
judgment  they  wish  for  rules ;  and  if  they  are  to  judgl 
rules,  then  they  would  rather  have  examples.  Instead  of 
proving  that  a  criticism  ia  false,  they  demonstrate  that  it 
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IB  too  severe  and  then  think  they  have  neutralized  it^ 
Instead  of  confuting  a  line  of  argument,  they  note  that 
invention  ia  harder  than  reasoning  and  think  they  have 
confuted  it  1 

Whoever  reasons  rightly,  invents,  and  whoever  desires 
to  invent  must  be  able  to  reason.  Only  thoae  who  are 
not  fitted  for  either  believe  that  they  can  separate  the 
one  from  the  other. 

But  why  do  I  detain  myself  over  these  chatterers?  I 
will  go  my  way  and  remain  regardless  of  what  the  grass- 
hoppers chirp  by  the  roadside.  Even  a  step  aside  to 
crush  them  la  too  much  honour.  The  end  of  their 
Bummer  ia  not  long  to  await. 

Therefore,  without  further  introduction,  to  the  com- 
ments I  promised  to  make  on  the  occasioii  of  the  firet 
representation  of  Herr  Komanus's  '  Brothers-'  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  will  relate  to  the  changes  he  deemed  it 
needful  to  make  in  Terence's  fable,  in  order  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  onr  manners. 

What  indeed  can  be  said  in  general  as  to  the  necessity 
of  such  changes  ?  If  we  find  so  little  objection  to  see 
Eoman  or  Greek  customs  depicted  in  tragedy,  why  not 
also  in  comedy?  Whence  the  rule,  if  it  ia  a  rule,  to 
place  the  scene  of  the  one  in  a  distant  land,  among  a 
strange  people,  and  to  place  the  other  in  our  homes  ? 
Whence  the  necessity,  which  we  impose  on  the  poet,  of 
depicting  in  the  former  as  accurately  as  may  be  the 
monnei's  of  the  people  among  whom  his  action  takes  place, 
when  we  only  demand  in  the  latter  that  our  own  manners 
be  depicted  by  him  ?  Pope  says  of  this,  that  on  first 
sight,  this  appears  mere  obstinacy,  more  whim,  but  that 
it  has  its  reason  in  nature.  What  we  chiefly  seek  in 
comedy  ia  a  faithful  picture  of  common  life,  of  whose 
fidelity,  however,  we  cannot  bo  eo  easily  assured  if  we  see 
it  disguised  in  strange  fashions  and  customs.  In  tragedy 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  action  that  chiefly  attracts 
our  attention,  and  in  order  to  use  a  native  event  for  the 
stage  we  should  have  to  take  greater  liberties  with  the 
action,  than  a  well-known  history  permits. 
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Tliie  Bolntion,  etrictly  Bpe«kiDg,  might  not  prove 

factory  in  all  plays.     For  adniittiiig  that  foreign  ma 

do  not  meet  t6e  requirements  of  comedy  as  w^  as  native 
ones,  the  question  remains  whether  native  manners  do  not 
bear  a  better  relation  to  the  intention  of  tragedy  thu) 
foreign  ones?  This  question  is  not  answered  hy  the 
iHfficralty  of  making  a  native  event  serviceable  far  tie 
stage  withont  too  marked  and  offensive  changes.  True, 
native  manners  demand  native  events,  but  if  -with  these 
tragedy  attained  its  aim  more  easily  and  certainly,  theii 
it  ought  to  be  better  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  thai 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  tte^tment  than  to  fall  short  of 
the  essential  intention  which  is  unquestionably  its  aim 
Neither  will  all  native  events  demand  such  niArked  and 
(iffensive  changes,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  treat  of  those 
that  require  them.  Aristotle  has  already  remarked  that 
there  can  and  maybe  events  that  have  ocoarred  exactly  in 
the  manner  the  poet  requires.  Since  such  however  are 
rare,  he  has  decided  that  the  poet  should  trouble  himself 
less  about  the  minority  among  his  spectators  who  are 
])erhapB  inatnioted  oonceming  the  exact  cironmstaucce, 
than  about  discharging  his  duty. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  native  customs  in  comedy 
rests  on  the  intimate  acquaintance  we  have  with  them. 
The  poet  does  not  first  need  to  acquaint  us  with  them ;  he 
is  therefore  relieved  from  all  requisite  descriptions  and 
hints,  he  oan  at  once  let  his  personages  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  customs  without  first  having  tediously 
to  describe  these  customs.  Native  customs  therefore 
laeilitate  his  labour  and  enhance  the  illusion  of  the 
spectator. 

Now  wherefore  should  the  tragic  poet  resign  this 
important  double  advantage?  He  too  has  reason  to 
facilitate  his  labour  as  much  as  may  be,  and  not  to 
squander  his  strength  on  side  issues  but  to  husband  it  for 
the  main  object.  For  him  too  all  depends  on  the  illusion 
of  tbe  spectator.  It  may  be  replied  that  tragedy  does 
not  greatly  need  customs,  that  it  can  completely  dispense 
with  them.    Bnt  in  that  case  it  does  not  need  foreign 
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Btome,  and  of  the  little  it  deaires  to  have  and  to  sha^ 
if  ouBtoms,  it  will  still  bo  better  if  these  art 
nativB  customB  rather  than,  from  foreign  ones. 

Tho  Greeks  at  least  never  baaed  either  their  comedii 
or  their  tragedies  on  any  cnstoms  hut  their 
rather  preferred  to  lend  foreign  peoples  their  Greel 
ouatoma  when  they  drew  the  matenal  of  their  tragedies 
from  abroad,  than  to  endanger  stage  effect  by  incompre- 
hensible barbaric  cnstoms.  They  laid  little  or  no  weight 
on  costume — which  is  bo  ansiously  regarded  by  our  tragic 
poets.  The  proof  of  this  can  manifestly  be  shown  in  the 
'  Persian  Women '  of  ^schylua,  and  the  reason  why  they 
held  themselves  so  little  bound  by  costume  is  easily  to^' 
deduced  from  the  intention  of  tragedy. 

But  I  am  plunging  too  far  into  that  porti 
problem  which  just  now  concems  me  the  least.  Now 
when  I  insist  that  native  diatoms  would  be  more  con- 
formable with  tragedy  than  foreign  ones,  I  assurse  that 
they  nnqnestionably  are  so  in  comedy.  And  if  they  are 
GO,  or  if  I  at  lea^t  believe  that  they  are  so,  then  I  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  approve  the  changes  which  Herr 
ItomanUB  made  with  this  intention  in  the  play  of  Terence. 

He  waa  right  to  transform  a  fable  in  which  such  speci- 
fically Greek  and  Boman  customs  are  so  intimately  inter- 
woven. The  example  only  retains  its  power  by  means  of 
its  inherent  probability,  which  every  one  judges  by  what 
is  most  familiar  to  him.  All  applicatic 
have  first  to  place  ourselves  in  strange 
an  effort.     But  such  a  transformation 

The  more  perfect  the  fable,  the  less  cai j.___ 

of  it  be  changed  without  destroying  the  whole.     And 
woe  if  we  then  content  onrselvea  with  patches  Instead  of    1 
transforming  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  1  fl 

Nob.  101,  102,  103,  and  104.  ' 

Numbers  a  hundred  and  first  to  fourth  ?    I  had  intended 
that  the  yearly  issue  of  these  papers  should  consist  of  a 
hundred  numbers.     Fifty- two  weeks— two  numbers  a  week  _ 
makes   certainly  a  hundred  and  four.     But  why,  am 
all  workmen,  should  the  weekly  journalist  be  the  c 


1  lalls  away  if  t 
lurroundings  with 
.B  no  easy  mattci'. 
1  the  smallest  part 
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one  to  liave  no  holidays?    And  only  fonr  in  a  whole yoil 
that  u  not  too  much  I 

But  Dodeley  and  Company'  have  oxpresaly  promWi 
hundred  and  four  niunberB  to  the  public  in  my  name,  i 
miut  therefore  not  make  these  good  people  liars. 

The  only  question  is  how  am  I  beet  to  eet  abont  it' 
My  material  is  already  cut  out.  I  shftll  have  to  patch  atti 
emarge.  But  that  sounds  bo  buDgUcg.  There  ooconto 
me, — what  should  have  occurred  to  me  at  onoe,— thit 
habit  of  the  actors  to  let  a  little  play  succeed  their  ohirf 
repTesentation.  The  play  may  deal  with  what  it  lib» 
and  need  not  stand  in  the  least  connexion  with  the  pre- 
oeding.  SucKan  after-play  then  may  fill  these  pag^  whicH 
I  had  intended  to  have  spared  to  myself. 

First  a  word  concerning  myself.  For  why  should  Ml 
an  aftor-play  have  a  prologue,  beginning  with  a  "Poet* 
cum  primum  animum  ad  scribendum  appulit "?  When  a 
,  year  and  a  day  ago  some  good  folk  in  this  place  oonceivel 
the  idea  of  trying  whether  something  more  could  not  bo 
done  fur  the  German  theatre,  than  could  be  done  latSxt 
the  management  of  a  so-called  director,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  that  they  thought  of  me  and  dreamed  tlal  1 
could  be  useful  to  atioh  an  undertaking.  I  was  jnet 
standing  idly  in  the  market-place,  no  one  wanted  to  hire 
me,  beyond  doubt  Ixicanse  no  one  knew  how  to  o60  nw 
until  tlieao  friends  came.  Until  now  all  oconpationa  rf 
my  life  have  been  very  indifierent  to  me ;  I  have  never 

fuahod  myself  into  any  or  offered  myself,  but  neither  hxn 
ever  rofused  even  tho  most  insignificant  to  ■which  I  felt 
myself  drawn  by  any  kind  of  predileotion. 

Whether  I  would  concur  in  the  foundation  of  the  local 
theatre  ?  to  this  I  could  reply  easily.     My  only  rt 
for  hesitation  were  these,  whether  I  ooidd,  and  ] 
could  beat  do  bo  ? 

I  am  neither  actor  nor  poet. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  aoraetimes  had  the  honor 
heing  taken  for  the  latter,  but  only  because  I  have  been 
misunderstood.      It  is  not  right   to   draw   such    libeial 

The  aKSuiueJ  name  aF  the  piratical  lepiinl^rB  of  LcsaiDg*!!  joomal 


onuuJf^Bt^ 
ave  been    I 
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mces  from  the  few  dramatic  attempts  I  have  ventured. 

y  one  who  tafeea  up  a  brush  and  laye  on  colours 

ter.     The  earliest  of  my  attempts  were  made  at 

e  of  life  when  we  are  hut  too  apt  to  regard  incli- 

n  and  facility  aa  genius.     What  in  tolerable  in  my 

a  attempts  is  due,  us  I  am  well  aware,  aimply  and  solely 

riticism.     I  do  not  feel  within  myself  the  living  springy. 

'i  works  itself  out  of  its  native  strength  and  breaks 

L  -_i  -r  jjg  ^^^^  strength  into  such  noh,  fresh,  clear 

must    force    everything   out  of  myself  by 

SBure  and  pipes.     I  should  be  poor,  cold,  shortsighted 

''    i  not  learnt  in  a  measure  to  borrow  foreign  treasures 

m  myself  at  foreign  Area  and  to  strengthen  my  eyes 

flassea  of  art.     I  am  therefore  always  ashamed  or 
when  I  hear  or  read  anything  in  disparagement 
(^criticism.     It  is  said  to  suppress  genius,  and  I  flattered 
"that  1  had  gained  from  it  something  very  nearly 
iiing  to  genius.     I  am  a  lame  man  who  cannot   ^ 
/  be  edified  by  abuse  of  his  crutch.  ^''^ 

But  certainly  like  the  crutch  which  helps  the  lame  man 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  and  yet  cannot  make 
him  a  runner,  so  it  is  with  criticism.  If  by  its  aid  I  oan 
produce  something  which  is  better  than  another  who  has 
my  talents  would  make  without  it,  yet  it  costs  me  much 
time,  I  must  be  free  from  all  other  occupations,  must  not 
be  interrupted  by  arbitrary  distractions,  I  must  have  all 
my  learning  at  hand,  I  must  bo  able  calmly  to  recollect  at 
every  point  all  the  observations  I  have  ever  made  re- 
garding customs  and  passions.  Hence  for  a  workman  who 
is  to  ftimiBh  a  theatre  with  novelties,  no  one  could  be 
worse  suited  than  I, 

Consequently  I  shall  take  care  to  refrain  from  doing  for 
the  Gorman  theatre  what  Goldoni  did  for  the  Italian,  to 
enrich  it  in  one  year  with  thirteen  new  plays.  Tes,  I 
should  leave  that  alone  even  if  I  could  do  it.  I  am  more 
suspicious  of  first  thoughts  than  even  John  de  la  Casa  or 
old  Shandy^  could  bo.     For  even  if  I  do  not  hold  them  to 

'  "  An  opimon   John  de  la  Caea,  Archbisbop  of  DeneTeato,  vas 

afflicted   with,  which  opinioa  waa,  that  whecever  B  Christian  was 

writing  B  book  (mot  for  nis  ptivatu  BmoBemenl;,  but)  where  lila  Intoct 

Mi'l  purpose  WBS  load  fiiU  to  print  ami  publish  it  lo  the  world,  his 

■    fint  thoughts  were  ailwii^a  the  teiuptatioM  of  the  eii]  odd.    Uj  CoUwk 
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1)0  t«mpt»tioii8  of  tte  evil  one,  either  of  the  real  or  tiw 
allegorical  devil,  I  still  think  that  first  thoughts  ara  thi 
first  and  th&t  the  best  does  not  even  in  all  soups  smm  m 
the  top.  My  first  thoughts  are  certainly  not  better  Iw  t 
hftirVbreadth  than  anybody's  first  thoughts  and  anybod/i 
first  thoughts  had  best  be  kept  in  the  background. 

At  last  they  hit  upon  the  plan  to  use  that  in  me  whki 
makes  me  such  a  slow,  or  as  my  more  enorgetio  fiioidB 
deem,  such  a  lazy  workman ;  criticism.  And  thna  arose 
the  idea  of  these  papers. 

It  pleased  mo,  this  idea.  It  reminded  me  of  the  DidaS' 
kalia  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  of  the  short  notices  of  the  kind 
which  even  Aristotle  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  on  the 
plays  of  the  Greek  stage.  It  reminded  me  how,  a  long 
time  ago,  1  had  laughed  over  the  highly  learned  Casaubini 
who,  from  sheer  reverence  for  the  solid  in  scholarship, 
conceived  that  Ariatotle's  chief  aim  in  these  Didaekolia 
had  been  the  rectification  of  chronology.*  For  in  very 
truth  it  would  have  been  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  Aris- 
totle if  he  had  concomed  himself  more  with  the  poetical 
value  of  plays,  with  the  inflnence  of  customs,  with  tiie 
education  of  taste,  than  M^ith  the  Olympiads,  than  with 
the  years  of  the  Olympiads  and  with  the  names  of  the 
archons  under  which  they  were  first  perfonned. 

I  bad  had  the  intention  of  calling  my  journal  the 'Ham- 
burg Didaekalia.'  But  the  title  sounded  too  foreign  and 
now  I  am  v^  glad  I  preferred  the  present  one.  What  I 
chose  to  bring  or  not  to  bring  into  a  Dramaturgy,  rested 
with  me ;  at  least  Lione  Allaoci  could  not  prescribe  to  me. 


'Was  hngelf  pteued  iritb  this  Ihrory  of  John  de  la  Caaa,  and  (bad  it 
not  oninpcd  him  a  tittle  in  hie  creed)  1  believi)  would  LaTti  giren  leu 
of  tUo  boat  aores  in  tiie  Shandy  estate  to  have  been  the  broachet  of  it ; 
but  as  he  could  not  bnve  Ihe  lioDour  uf  it  in  tbe  litt^ml  seaaa  of  the 
doctrine,  he  took  up  with  the  allegory  cF  it.  'Prejudice  of  eddcatian,' 
he  would  say, 'is  ILe  devil,' &c.  ('Life  end  OpioJouB  of  TriEbsm 
Sliandy,"  vol.  T.  p.  74). 

•  AnimadT.  In  Athenfflum,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7:  AiiaoKiAlii  acoipltnr 
pro  eo  Boripto,  quo  esplieatur  nbi,  quando,  qnomodo  ct  quo  eventu 
inbula  aliqua  fuerit  acta. — Quaotnm  critioi  hac  dtli^cntia  veteres 
clironnlogoB  adiuToriat,  Boli  ssatimabuDt  illi,  r)ui  norunt  qunm  inGrnJB 
et  lenuiii  pnesidJiiliEibapriot,  qntadineundam  fiigacis  temjiorii  ratjoaem 
primi  anirnum  npjmlerunt.  Ego  noii  dubito,  eo  potiaeioitlm  e 
Ariiitoteli'm,  onm  SiSaasa\la'  siuu  cumpouerel, 
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But  tli6  leai'ned  tbinlc  they  know  what  a  Didaskalisi 
Bhoold  be  like,  if  only  from  the  extant  Didaskalla  of 
Terence  which  this  same  Caeaubon  calls  frreciier  ei  eleganter 
teripleu,  I  had  no  inclination  to  write  my  Didaskalia 
either  so  briefly  or  so  elegantly,  and  our  contemporaneouB 
CasaubonB  would  have  excellently  shaken  their  heads  when 
tfiey  found  how  rarely  I  touched  upon  any  chronological 
oiroiunstance  that  could  at  aome  future  period  throw  light 
on  an  hietorical  fact  when  millions  of  other  books  should 
bo  lost.  They  would  have  Boarched  and  to  their  astonish- 
ment not  found,  in  my  pages,  what  year  of  Louis  XIV,  or 
XV.  first  saw  such  or  such  a  Frencli  masterpiece  per- 
formed, whether  at  Paris  or  Versailles,  in  presence  of 
princes  of  the  blood  or  not  in  the  presence  of  princes  of 
the  blood. 

What  else  these  papers  were  to  have  been,  concerning 
this  I  explained  myself  in  my  preface ;  what  they  have 
really  become,  this  my  readers  know.  Not  wholly  thaf 
which  I  promised  to  make  them,  something  different  and'. 
yet  I  think  nothing  worse. 

ITiey  were  to  accompany  every  step  which  the  art  ol 
the  poet  as  well  as  the  actor  should  take  here. 

Of  the  second  half  I  was  very  soon  weary.  "We  have 
actors  bnt  no  mimetic  art.  If  in  past  times  there  was 
such  an  art,  we  have  it  no  longer;  it  is  lost,  it  must  be 
discovered  anew.  There  is  enough  superficial  chatter 
on  the  subject  in  various  languages,  bnt  special  rules, 
known  to  every  one,  pronounced  with  distinctness  and 
precision,  according  to  which  the  blame  or  the  praise  of 
an  actor  can  be  defined  in  a  particular  case,  of  such  I 
scarcely  know  two  or  three.  Thenoe  it  arises  that  all  our 
reasoning  about  this  subject  always  seems  so  vacillating 
and  dubiouB,  and  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  aotor  who 
possesses  nothing  but  a  hiypy  routine,  feels  himself 
ofiended  by  it  in  all  ways.  He  will  never  think  himself 
praised  enongh  and  will  always  believe  himself  blamed 
too  much ;  ay,  he  will  often  not  oven  know  whether  he 
has  been  praised  or  blamed.  Indeed  the  observation  was 
made  long  ago  that  tho  sonsiti  veil  ess  of  artists,  with 
regard  to  cnticisro,  rises  just  in  that  ratio  in  whioK^ 
the  certainty,  precision,  and  number  of  their  prinoiph 
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^  t}wir  art  deditw.     This   moeb    ._.   , 
lod  in  d«feooe  of  thoM  without  whoa  j 
not  naed  to  cxcoM  m]rBel£. 

But  how  ftbotit  tbe  first  half  of  my  i 
thia  the  hen  baa  certuolj  np  to  now  c 
taiun  into  (xmaidentum ;  and  bow  oould  it  1 
barricn  an  acsroelj  opeiied  j«t,  and  it  w^  d 
tba  oonpetiton  abeadj  at  the  goal ;  at  a  gnd  i 
mament  waa  placed  further  and  fiirtbet  awn  f 
If  the  public  aaka,  "What  haa  been  dotie?*'^ai] 
itaelf  with  a  aarcaatic,  "  Nothiog,"  then  I  aafc  on  sq 
"  What  haa  the  public  done  in  ^er  that  aometliiiig 
be  achieved?"  Nothing  also,  ay,  and  aomethiog  wn 
than  nothing.  Nut  enongh  that  it  did  not  help  on  Ite 
work,  it  did  not  even  permit  to  it  ita  natOTKl  Itte-ecmK 
Oat  on  the  good-nataml  idea  to  procore  for  tbe  Gcmni 
a  national  theatre,  whoa  we  Germana  are  not  jet  a 
nation  I  I  do  not  speak  uf  our  political  oooetitutioo,  Int 
only  of  onr  social  charactt-r.  It  might  alnioet  be  aatd  Hitt 
thiH  consi)tt«  in  not  desiring  to  have  an  individnal  one.  V0 
are  still  the  sworn  oi^yista  of  all  that  is  foreign,  i-yiaHy 
are  we  still  the  obedient  admirers  of  the  never  snfficicntl; 
admired  French  All  that  comea  to  ns  from  beyond  fl* 
Bhiae  is  beautiftil,  channine.  exquisite,  divine.  We  wddU 
rather  belie  oar  sight  and  hearing  than  find  it  otherwm 
We  wonld  rather  let  oumolvcs  be  pcisoaded  that  dmna- 
net!  ifl  nncoQstraint  i  impndencc,  grace ;  grimace,  ez|nw- 
■ion ;  a  jingle  of  rhymes,  poetry ;  huwling,  music ;  than  in 
the  least  doubting  the  superiority  in  all  that  ia  good, 
beautiful,  elevated  and  correct  which  this  amiable  peorJiv 
this  first  people  in  the  world,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
modcatly  calling  themselvea,  have  received  from  joat  &te 
OS  their  portion. 

Hut  this  hem  eommanii  is  so  stale,  and  its  nearer  app& 
mtioD  might  easily  grow  BO  bitter,  that  I  will  rather  bKttk 
off  from  it. 

Instead  of  following  the  steps  which  the  art  of  the 
dramatic  poet  mig£t  have  taken  here,  I  was  conseqnently 
obliged  to  ItC^er  over  those  that  it  would  have  previ 
had  to  take,  in  order  afterwards  to  run  its  couraa 
larger  and  more  rapid  strides.     Tboy  were  the  ate] 
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^ae  "wlio  has  lost  hie  way  moBt  retrace  in  order  to  get 
"baolc  to  the  right  path  and  keep  hi  §  goal  straight  before  huu. 
Every  one  may  boaet  of  his  industry.  I  believe  I  have 
studied  the  art  of  dramatic  writing,  and  studied  it  more 
than  twenty  who  practise  it.  I  have  also  praotiaed  it  so 
&T  as  it  is  needfnl  Id  order  to  be  able  to  speak  my  say; 
for  I  know  well  that  as  the  painter  does  not  like  to  be 
tlamed  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  hold  a  bmsli, 
80  it  is  with  the  poet.  I  have  at  least  attempted  what 
be  must  achieve,  and  can  judge  whether  that  can  bo  dono 

Ibongh  I  cannot  effect  it  myself. 

But  it  is  possible  to  study  until  one  has  studied  one- 
self deep  into  error.  What  therefore  assures  me  that  this 
has  not  happened  to  me,  that  1  do  not  mistake  the  essence 
of  drainntit  art  is  this,  that  I  acknowledge  it  exactly  as 
Aristotle  deduced  it  from  the  cuuutleBs  masterpieces  of 
the  Greek  stage.  I  have  my  own  thoughts  about  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  this  philosophor'e  poetics  which 
I  could  not  bring  forward  hero  without  prolixity.  I  do 
not  however  hesitate  to  acknowledge  (oven  if  I  should 
therefore  be  laughed  to  scorn  in  these  enlightened  times) 
that  I  consider  the  work  as  infallible  as  the  Elements  of 
Euclid.  Its  foimdations  are  as  clear  and  defiuite,  only 
certainly  not  as  comprehensible  and  therefore  more  ex- 
posed to  misconstruction.  Especially  in  respect  to  tragedy, 
as  that  concerning  which  time  woiid  pretty  well  permit 
everything  to  UB,  I  would  voiiture  to  prove  inoontro- 
vertiljly,  that  it  cannot  depart  a  step  from  the  plumb- 
iino  of  Arietotio,  without  dejiarting  bo  far  from  its  own 
perfection. 

In  this  conviction  I  set  myself  the  task  of  judging  in 
detail  some  of  the  most  celebrated  models  of  the  French 
stage.  For  this  stage  is  said  to  be  formed  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  und  it  has  been 
particularly  attempted  to  persuade  us  Gennana  that  only 
oy  these  rules  have  the  French  attained  to  tho  degree  of 
perfection  from  which  they  con  look  down  ou  all  the 
stages  of  modem  peonlta.  We  have  long  so  firmly 
believed  this,  that  with  our  poet*,  to  iniilatc  the  Freiiuh 
was  regarded  as  mnch  as  to  work  according  to  the 
of  the  ancienta. 
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Nererthek-M  tliifl  prejudice  could  not  otemaUy  oUnJ 
dguiust  onr  feeling.  I'hese  were  fortunately  ronsed  &WI 
their  slnmlxirB  by  some  English  plays,  aiul  we  at  lut 
experienced  that  tragedy  wua  capable  of  another  qain 
diR'eront  effect  from  that  accorded  by  Comeille  and  Baciiit. 
Bat,  dazzled  by  this  euddcu  ray  of  tmth,  yre  reboonded  to 
the  edge  of  another  prejudice.  Certain  rules  with  whili 
the  French  had  made  us  acquainted,  were  too  obviowljr 
lacking  to  the  English  plavH.  What  did  we  condnde 
thunco  ?  This,  that  without  these  rules  the  aim  of  trasedT 
could  be  attained,  ay.  that  these  mles  were  even  at  ami 
if  this  aim  were  lens  attained. 

Now  even  this  deduction  might  have  passed.  But  with 
those  rules  we  began  to  confound  all  rules,  and  to  proneonn 
it  generally  as  pedantry  to  prescribe  to  genius  what  it 
must  do  or  leave  alone.  In  short  wo  were  on  the  point 
of  wantonly  throwing  away  the  experience  of  all  part 
times  and  rather  demanding  from  the  poet  that  each  ons 
should  discover  the  art  anew. 

I  should  be  vain  enough  to  deem  I  had  done  sometluiig 
meritorious  for  our  theatre,  if  1  might  believe  that  I  have 
discovered  the  only  means  of  checking  this  fermentation 
of  taetc.  I  may  at  least  flatter  myself  that  I  have  worked 
hard  against  it,  since  I  have  had  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  oombat  the  delusion  concerning  the  regularity  of 
the  French  stage.  No  nation  has  more  misapprehended 
the  rules  of  ancient  drama  than  the  French.  They  have 
adopted  as  the  cBsentlal  Rome  incidental  remarks  made  hj 
Aristotle  about  the  most  fitting  external  division  of  drama, 
and  have  so  enfeebled  the  essential  by  all  manner  of  limita- 
tions and  interpretations,  that  nothing  else  could  neces- 
sarily arise  therefi'om  but  works  that  remained  far  below 
the  highest  effect  on  which  the  philosopher  bad  reckoned 
in  his  mles. 

It  is  the  absolute  truth,  that  the  systematic  reprint  by 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  make  those  papers  more 
popular,  is  the  only  cause  why  their  publication  has  been 
BO  deferred  and  why  they  must  be  wholly  abandoned. 
'Jefore  I  say  a  word  more  about  this,  I  may  be  permitted 
o  clear  myself  of  any  eaBpiciau  of  selfishness.  The  theatre 
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itself  has  paid  the  expenses  in  the  hopes  of  receiving  back 
a  considerable  portion  from  the  sale  of  the  paper.  I  lose 
nothing  by  the  failure  of  this  hope.  Neither  am  I 
annoyed  that  I  cannot  bring  forward  the  materials  I  had 
collected  for  the  continuation.  I  draw  back  my  hand  as 
willingly  from  this  plough  as  I  placed  it  there.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  these  last  sheets  have 
been  written  almost  a  year  later  than  their  date  suggests. 
The  sweet  dream  of  founding  a  national  theatre  here  in 
Hamburg  has  already  faded,  and  as  far  as  I  have  now 
learnt  to  know  this  place,  it  might  be  the  very  last  where 
such  a  dream  could  ever  find  realization. 

But  that  too  can  be  all  the  same  to  me.  I  should  not 
like  to  appear  as  if  I  held  the  failure  of  efforts  in  which 
I  have  taken  part  a  signal  misfortune.  They  are  of 
no  particular  value  just  because  I  have  taken  part  in 
them.  But  how,  if  endeavours  of  greater  import  should 
fail  owing  to  the  same  ill-services  through  which  mine 
have  failed?  The  world  loses  nothing  because  I  only 
bring  out  two  volumes  of  dramaturgy  instead  of  five  or 
six.  But  it  might  lose  if  a  more  useful  work  by  a  better 
author  were  thus  hindered,  and  if  there  were  actually 
people  who  laid  express  plans  that  the  most  useful  work, 
begun  under  similar  droumstances,  should  and  must  como 
to  an  untimely  end. 
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The  Age  of  Shakespeare.     B;  Profeaooi  Hales. 
The  Age  of  Johnson.     Bj  Tliomaa  Seooombe. 
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By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C, 
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The  Campaign  of  Sedan:  The  Downfall  of  tbe  Second  Empire, 
Au^riut-Sapteniber  1B7II.  Bj  Gsorjn  HoDpnr.  With  General  Hap  ud  8U 
Plant  ot  BatUM.    Demj  Sro.  1*>. 

Waterloo:  Tbe  Downfall  ol  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History  of  the 
Canpiii^  otlSlS.  Bt  George  Htwpoi.  Witb  Haps  and  Flani.  NewediCiDD, 
miMtd,    eoAll  poitSro.  3i.  Sd. 

Blstor?  of  the  Irish  Rebellion   In  1798.      By  W.   H.   Maxwell. 

lll...'.rHled  by  Goorge  Crniksliimk,     l:ltb  adition.    7>.  Si. 
The  War  of  the  SuooeHslon  in  Spain  durtng  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne.  1710-1711.  Ba^od  on  Orieinal  MuniiBiiripbi  and  UonlnaiputarT  Kawrds. 

07  Col,  tbo  Uon.  Arthur  Parotll,  R.B.    DbiujH™.  Il«.    Witt  Map,  Ao. 

^Ttie  Revolutionary  Movements  of  1848-9  In  Italy,  AuatriR.  Hun- 
sary,  and  Germany.  Wltli  wmu  Exauilnatujn  ol  Ibo  nrovioni  Tbiriv-tbras 
feaii.    By  0.  Bdmuna  Maniico.    lWVftmMB.w,\:uaoB.  ^Jma-sft-'-i.^ai. 


History  of  Modem  Buiope,  from  the  Taking  Ot  ConBtantlnople 
the  EstiLbUshiDBiit  of  tbe  Qermiui  Empire,  a.d.  I'tSS-ISTl.      Bj  tbe  law 
Dr.  T.  H.  Drer.    A  new  edition.    iTols.2HSt.lid. 

Lives  Of  tb6  Queens  of  Enaland.  'From  the  Nonnan  ConiiueBt  to 
tlie  leien  ot  Qiieen  Anne.  U;  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  edition.  With 
Portridts,  ■-* "- -"  "■ — ""     =  — ■-  ^— =—    --  ■ 
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The  Works  of  FlaviuB  Josephus.  Whi 

rori«8d  by  Ko'.  A.  B.  ahiUeto,  M.A.     W 
NoU-sbjBirC.  W.Wilson.  K.O.B.    6  vo' 

Coxe'a  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ifarlborough.    3  voIh.    With 

History  of  the  House  of  Auatala.    i  vols.   With  P« 

Draper's  History   of  the   Intellectual   Development   of  Bui 

i  Tols,    Small  post  Bvo,  3b,  fld.  ewh. 
Falckenberg's   History   of   Modem   Philosophy.      Translated 

ProfeiBor  A.  C.  ArmitioDK.    Demy  Sro.  m. 

O-ibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire. 

anil  UnftliHaeeil,  "ith  Variornm  Notoi,     With  InilD..  Iliipa, 
rvnis.    BioMlportSto.  3».  M.  Bath. 
Qregorovius's  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  En  the  ICddie 

I'ran.ilatna  by  Annie  Hamilton,    Crown  Bvo.    Vols.  I..  II.,  »n.l  111.,  e.ehflii. 
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LamBrtlce's  History  of  Uie  Glroadlste,    3  toIb.    With   Portraitt. 

MaohiavelU's  History  of  Plorence,  the  Prince,  and  otbei  Wortg. 

With  Portrnit.    amall  piwt  8vr>.  3s,  Sd.  '^~ 

Martineau's  (Harriet)  History  of  Bngland,  (rem  1800--laiG, 

.  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  a.d,  1815-46.     i 

Msniel's  History, of  Oennany.      With  Fortraita. 


I    MloliBlat'fl  Lntlm's  Autoblogniptir.  Tnuielatedbf  ^miumHuliU. 

fiouU  pmt  Bra.  3t.  6i. 
History  of  the  Prenoh  Revolution  trom  ite  ewlieet  indiea- 
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Bede'i    GocteBlBstioal   History,   i 
Eilitfil  Uj  IWv.  Dr.  (iilfi.    With  Hap 

Browne's  {Sir  Ttiontu)  WorkH, 
Burke's  Worta  and  Speeobes.    8 


id    the   Anglo-Saxon   Chioniole- 
HmiUport8.D.  5ri, 

3  Tols.    With  Portrait.      SeuU 


bes.    S  vols.    5m.  post  Bvo.  3<.  fid.  eadi. 

Burton'B  Anatomy  of  Melaoolioly,  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  &e 
Re..  A.  II.  ahmolo,  M.i.,  and  in  lutradoEtiDn  bt  A.  H.  BuUm,  3  Toh. 
DeniT  Bid.  with  blndlag  deiii^neil  \,j  OIhwd  WUCe,  SIi.  6d.  net.  Abo  i 
□  hup  Edillou,  in  »  vols.    Smii\  pf)at  8rD.  3i.  Sd.  Each. 

ColeridBs'B  Prose  Works.     Edited  by  T.  kshe.    6  vols. 


With  Pdi- 
yoIb.    With  Portrait 


.    amAll  post 
Defoe'a  Novela  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Dunlop'B  History  of  Froae  Fiction.     Berised  by  Henry  WHscm. 

2  fall.    Bmall  poxt  Sto.  Si.  each. 
Emerson's  Works,     3  voU.    Small  post  Sto.  3«.  M.  each. 
Qoldamlth's  (O.)  Works.    Edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibba.    5  Tola.    With 

Gray  s  Lettera.    New  Edition,  by  the  Bev.  D.  0.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[in  the  prem, 
HsKlltl  (William).    Leotures  and  Essays.    7  vols.     Small  post  Bla. 
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Lamb'H  Ebbsts  of  SUb  and  BUemei.    ^th  Fortntit.     Small  powh . 

9.O.  3..  M, 
Locks  (John).     PhUoaophical  Worta.     Edited  bj  .7.  A. 

-Jvola.    With  Porlmit,    Bmnllp^tHvo.  3(.  SiJ.  ocich. 
MIU   (John   Stuart).     Kssajs.     CoUecieil  troni  vniiouB 

Hilton's  Ftobs  Works.    Edited  b;  J.  A.  St.  John,     a  vols.     Witli 

PortnJti.    Small  post  Sto.  3.,  M,  eaeli. 
Prout'B  (Father)  Keliqnes.    By  Bev.  F.  Mahony.    Copjtight  edition. 

With  BwhlBga  hy  MiQliao.    Smiill  post  8vo.  hs. 
Swift  (Jonathan).     Prose  Works.     With  Intciidnotion  by  W.  E.  H. 

Iieckji  U.F.    Id  B.bont  S  toIuiuqii.    ginall  popt  »ra,  3s.  fiU.  mab, 

\Vo\s.  (.  oniJ  fr.  iSsMly. 
Walton'a  (Izaafc)  Anglar.      Edited  by  Edward  JesBa.      With 

Bnernviage  OD  Wood  and  Steel.    8iiiaJl  post  aio.  Si. 


-  Tour  In  Ireland  during  the  years  \11Q.9.    Edited  hj  A. 
-    ■        -■■  •"  ■■       ■  '"'       ■  "■  ■      -"-.hBibliogrnphy  hyJ.  p. 


PoBlUve    Philosophy. 

UuTtinean.    Na°i  edition, 
SmHll  pm*  Sto.  55.  each. 
PhUosophy  at  the  Sciences,   being 
■  -     -loun  ds  Pbltosopbie  Pofif 


Translated   and   Condetued  by 


Philosophy   of  Eight   (Gcnndlmian    Jer   rhilosophie   dea 
•     "        ■■    ■  by  Bamnel  W.  DvdejM.A.,  D.Sc    "    "  '"     '■ 
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Begel'i 

PhiioKjplij  in  Qneeo'a  t)oT»Brsiiy,  KinjBtii'n,  Oan'odn.    Crown 
Hugo  (Victor).    Dramatlo  Works.   Heniani— Boy  Bias— The 
Diversion.    TrKnalFilcrt  by  Mn.  Newton  Onialaw!  nnd  F.  \..  Sliiiia. 

Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrloal.    Translated  by  varJouB  Writei 

lootwlbj  J.  B.L.  Williams.    With  Pprtmit.    Bmsll  prwt  Svo.  3*.  IW. 
MollfireB  Dramatlo  Works.     Translated  by  C.   H.  Woll.     i 

With  Portrait.    Small  post  8vs.  3i.  6d.  onoh. 
Montaigne's    Bsaays.      Cotton's    Tranalation,     Edited    fay    W,   (J, 

Hnilitt.    3  Tola.    Small  post  8vo.3ii.RrI.oiiob, 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.     Tranalnted  by  Dr.  Nugent.     Re- 

Tinadhy  J.  y.  Priuhard.   StoIs.   With  Portntlt,    .Sin»ll  [lOBt  Bvo.  3«.  iW.  ainh, 
Pascal's  Thoughts.     Translated  by  0.    Kegan  Paul,      Srrull  t 

8td,  3f.  «d, 
Roolne'B  Tragedies.   Transkted  bj  It.  Brace  Bosiroll. 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Seltdei  Werks. 


OoethB'a  Works.    Inolnding  hU . 


;  hU  Aalobiogruib;  and  AuiuIh,  Drainatie 
[nreli  uid  Tnlm,  Wllhelu  IleisteT'i  AppiwiClM- 
tulj,  UtKwlluwoiis  TmTeli,  Rvl;  ud  Uisoel. 


laneous  Lstten,  Cnrrespondanaii  witb  BeblUtir  ul  Zdtar.  dud  Oannm 
•rith  Eolieniiani]  adJ  Bant.  TniuluCed  br  J.  Oiantord,  Anu  Bmasiek. 
Ft.  D.  BdvUii.  B.  A.  itoHrmn.  Sic  Walb^r  Boott,  Bdwvd  Ball,  L.  Don 
8ubniiti.  A.  D.  Oolerldire.  luid  A.  Ho^an.    10  ruin.     With  PorCniiti     XmnU 


Eelse't  Foenu.    TranBlated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    Sm.  post  Svo.  3a.  Gtl 
TroTel-Plotures.    Tranilaisd  bj  FraneiE  Storr.     With 


Blohter  (Jean  Paul).    Levana.    Tranalated.     Sra,  post  Svo.  %i.  BA 

Flower.  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pleaes  (Slebenkaa).    TranBlatod 

by  Lleut.-CoL  A.  Ewins,  Smull  pout  Svo.  'it.  HA. 
Sohlller'B  Work*.  InolodiBg  the  Hiatory  of  tlie  Seven  Years'  War, 
ReTolt  In  tba  Nethprlaods,  Ac.,  DrllnRtic  anil  PneBoll  Worki^nd  Aeatbe- 
tiiHl  wad  PbilHopliidLl  BuoTi.  TnuuUtol  by  B«v.  A.  J.  W.  Uarrlua, 
A.  Lodis,  E.  A.  Bowring,  J.  Cbanhill,  S.  T.  Ooloridgo,  Sir  Tlieodors  Mmrtin, 
onilothcn.    7  toLi.    wTtb  PortrklU.    SnuU  port  Svo.  3ii.  6d.  Dnab. 

P.  Bohlegera  Lectures,  and   othsr  Works.      5   vols.      Small   post 


Schopenhauer.     On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  SnlB- 

cicnt  RmaDn,  and  an  the  Will  <n  Nature.    SmtU]  pc»t  Sro.  S>. 
Eilars.     Selected  and  Translated  b;  E.  BeKort  Bai.     Staall 

Alfleri'B  Tragedies,     Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.     S  vols.     Small 


.   H.  F.  Gary.     With  Portrait.     BidhII 

-  Tranalated  by  I.  C.  Wright.     With  Flagman's  BlnstiatiODB. 
all  poat  Bto.  S*. 

-  The  Italian  Text,  with  Engliah  Tranelation.     The  iDtsmo. 
~r.  OarljiB.   The  PurBntoriD,    By  W.S.  Dngaalo,   Sm.  port  3vo.  Si.  «M!h, 

raroh'B  Sonceta,  and  other  Poems.    Translated  by  variona  hands. 
Witti  Life  bj  Tbomiu  Cunpbgjl,  nod  Portialt  and  15  Steel  Bn(rnvtnE>- 
.    (KkiaN  ^Hwt  Sto.  Si, 


A  CUus^td  Caiahpu  efSitteUi  Works. 


Ccunoens'  LuslEid.    Mickle's  Translatioa  ledsed  b;  £.  B,  Hodges. 

Autonlnas  (MarGUB  AureUua).     Tile   Thoughts   of,     Tranalsted 

litier^ly,  with  Noten,      Qidgi^phiq^    gketoh,  IiitrodnotaTY  Esb4t  oji   the 

PhilMopij.  and  Indej.    Bj  Goorge  Long,  M.4.    New  editipn.    Printed  nb 

tbo  Cblewtok  Pre«,  on  liaiid-mitdB  paper,  ajid  bound  In  buokcHm.     Pott 

.  Bro.  6s.     (Or  in  Bolm'e  Clasiical  Liliranf,  3s.  ed.) 


■        in  bnckraia.    2  yoli.    Pott  8to.  1(X.  (W.    (Oc  i 

Plato's  DialogueH,  referring  t 
EatLjpbrn,  Tha  Apology,  Onto 
WbeweU,  D.D.    Printed  at  the ,.,__,  ... 

bouDd  in  bnckrnm.    Pott  8io.,*i.  M. 
PlotinuB,  Select  Works  of.    TranBlalad  bj  Thomas  Taylor.     Edited 

bjG.  a.9.  Maid,  B.A.,  JI.a.A.S.    SiiuU  pout Sio.  Se. 
HoraoB.   The  Odes  and  Carmen  Sfteoiilare,   TrsjifllatedmloEngliBL 

Terse  by  the  Ute  Jobn  Conioffton,  U.A.    llCb  edition.    Fonji.  8va.  3i.  6d. 
The  Batires  and  Epistles,     Iranelftted  into  Eogliah  Versa 

by  John  GamugtoD,  M.A.    3th  ediCion.    3a.'6d. 


Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Ksference. 

Web3t«r'i!  Lntamatlonal  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
bem^  thd  autboQbic  edition  of  Wobater'a  Unabridged  Diotionary,  iionipriBing 
bho  ISBUBfl  of  1847, 1B6),  and  1S30,  now  thDronghlv  ntfiied  and  Qnluirea  under 
the  BDperiiiion  of  Noah  Fortor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  YiJe  Unirenlty,  with 
Valuable  litetsry  Appeadiuea.  Medium  4to,  ZllB  pacei,  iUW  WdmduU. 
Cloth,  IL  111.  Od.;  hair  oalf,  21.  ti.;  halt  niaiia,  21.  Si.j  roll  colC.  21.  Bs. 
Also  Id  2  volt,  doth,  II.  l*t. 

The  Standard  In  the  Fostail  l!elBgraph  Department  ot  Che  BriCiih  iBtea. 
The  standard  in  the  DniCed  atates  QoTemmsnt  Printing  OOce. 

Webster's  Brief  International  Slotlaiiaty.  A  Prononndng  Dio- 
Cionary  of  the  Bngliib  Laognase.  Abridged  from  Webetar's  Intanutional 
Dictionary.    With  800  Illuatmtloni.    Demy  Svo.  3i. 

A  Dlotlonar?  of  Slang,  Jargon,  aad  Cant.  Bj  A  Bandre  and 
C.  G-  L«tand-    ^  foifl.    Medinm  8td.  7ii.  Hd.  each. 

A  Biographical  and  CrlUoal  Dlotlonaryof  Painters  and  Engravers. 

With  a  List  of  Oiphcra,  Uoni:)graMS,  and  Marks.    By  Michael  Brian.    Im. 

Srial  Svo.    New  editien,  thorouglily  rovieed  and  enlarged  by  R.  E.  Graved 
t  the  UritiBb  Xneenm)  and  Walter  Anaitrong.     2  td1>.    Imperml  iia. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.    Contiuning  Conciae  Notices  (upwards 

blrly'ol  DiBtinjniiBbed  Nadiea  of  Great  Brilain  and  Irall^nd.  Br  Tbominoii 
Cooper,  F.8.A.  Wilh  a  now  Bnpplemeut,  bringing  ttie  wort  down  to  1888. 
2  Toll.    Orown  Bto.  ii.  eaeh. 

Etuge'a    Btymologloai  Dlatloiur]r   of  the   aermui.  LaiieiAq^. 

Tianilaledtu-J.  ir.  Dftrii,  D.L1L,H.&.    (Jlime  ^^^i>A-   QtovuVa."-  " 


CoUect«a 

1 8ru.  S>. 

SynoniroB  DlicrlmlnBted.     A.  Uictioaar;  of  Synonfmoiu  WordB  in 

tba  KiigU«h  LuuruH^i  tlioivuif  ttio  luicarBtv  &F(fDiOcntioiJ  Df  vord«  of  fLiuilM 

mmuiiiur'    UlUHtmUtl  Willi  Qudtat jtuu  from  Stajulan]  Wtitfln.   Bv  Teu- 1^  J 

Smith,  ll^.    UdiUd  l?  Uu  Oav.  O.  Venj  Smith,  U.A.,  of  BklUal  Co 

Uiford.    Don;  S<o.  lib 

.    A  Histor;   of   Romui   LitcrBtme.     By  Proleaaoi  W.  S.  Teufltl. 

TmuJuua  V  (i,  d.  W.  Wurr,  ItA,,  ProfMior'of  Ulualoa 
Biiiipt  oalliifa,  LAudon.    »  toI*.    Ksitiniu  Std.  lit.  egoh. 

a  FoelAium  Latlnorum,  «  ae  aliiique  denao  n 

iinim,  eilidit  Julumniss  PendvaJ 
Uirgs  iHHt  4U.  91>.  not.    Or  In  a  puM,  papcT  wn^wn,  E> 

I'  Bibltegnpliei' 

Isrind  oditlon,  (i;  H.  O.  ~ 

i  DloUonary  of  Bomoa  CoIhb,  Repnbliean  and  Itapenal.  Oom- 
nauuid  bv  tba  tulc  Sctb  W.  Stelaoioii,  F.BJL,  lerind  iu  part  br  0.  BoKk 
Bmlth,  J.S.i.,  »od  oomiilelffl  bj  P.W.  Kiulden,  M.R.A.S.  With  npwn>h 
at  700  DDunrinaa  au  wood,  chjoflj  ciecntad  bi  IhD  late  F.  W.  Falrbdl.  7.U>. 
jid.  11.  S>. 

Hsnlrey's  Oulde  to  BngUsli  Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  preMDt 

lime.     Kuv  iLDd  nsiuoi]  tuition.     B;  O.  F.  Einrr,  M.A.,  F.B.A,     WIA  MI 

Rlstoriua  lutioUnction  hj  tbe  Bdit«T.    tjtmll  poM  Sto.  6i. 

Humphreys   Coin  CoUeotor'a  Ma&tial,  or  Guide  to  the  i 

^_  tMi-leal  in  tbs  Eonutioii  □)  h  GablnEt  of  Ooini.  B/  H.  N.  Hnntthnyl, 

^^L       ludui  lUUl  Dpwudi  of  IW  lUurtrationa  on  Wood  and  Steel.    S  vd1>. 

I 


Rntoni«l  by  J.  1 


Heraldr;.      18th  edition.      Beviaed  aa3 
'iraoiu*.  aonge  Croii.    WJtIi  newU  1000  I 
or  with  Iha ~  '         '  '    ■■ 


WJtli  newlT  IC 
u  Coloured,  hj 


ART   AND   ARCH.«OLOGY. 

'  Ednard  Bome-JoneB,  Baft.  A'  Beoord  and  Beview. 
ID  Bvll.  lUutratcd  iritb  over  100  BfwroihiclJDiu  of  the  tdu 
IB  lijtLeirtifli  including  many pMnang 6 iind  drawiufi  bi 
pabliALed,  lud  h  rapreflenUtiva  aalnotiOD  of  lua  dtalDaa  for  eta. 
-- — ■—  "-  'Vithfai:  und  coiuplnW  lifts  of  hiB  f--S.".i  ~....i.. 
oditiOD,  nlUi  binding  deugoed  bj 


Culoml 


By  A.  LjB  Baldcy.     Illus- 


A  Classified  Catalogui  of  Silected  Woi'ks.  xf 

Ir  Prederio  Ledghton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.    ka  lUastrttted  Cbroaicle,     Ey 
"rnert  lUtji.    Witb  lutrodnatjon  fa;  Y.  O.  BtephoDB.    niKBtrslsd  witk  IS 

hotogravnt'es  luut  100  other  KoproduotinDi.    flnper  rojAl  4tD'  3L  Si. 
a  Art  of  Velasquez.    A  Ccitio&l  Btnd;.     By  B.  A.  M.  BlevenBon. 
iritb  SO  FhatcgiavsiauiilaO  other  lUnitratioDi.    BmaJl  rojol  Ito.  SI.  Si.  net 
^bphael's  Madonnas,  and  other  Oisat  Pictarea.    Itepiodueed  bom 
the  Ongiiial  FaiutioKB.     Wilh  ■  LLfe  o(  BaphuL  sad  ui  AocooDt  ol  hii 
Chief  Works.    Bj  Kari  Kiroly.    Wilh  M  niuBtmeoos,  imandiiiir  8  Photo- 
gntrimB.    Soiall  ColombieF  8vo.  ai#>  Eiet, 
Masterpleoea  of  the   Qreat  Artlsta  AJJ.   1400-1700.     By  Mrs. 
Arther  BeU  (H.  ITAnvere).     With  43  foll-pege  Uluitiatioiu,  InolndiDft  S 
Pholu^mviu^fl-    SmuJl  Qalumbier  flvo,  ai«.  bet. 
Hen  and  Women  of  the  Century.    Beuig  a  Collection  ol  FortiaitB 
uid  akstoluw  b;  Mr.  Rndalt  Lahmaun.    Xdlted.  with  tutroduDtiaii  and  Biik 

Kphiotl  Notiiwi,  b7  K.  O.  Umillier,  B.A.    With  13  Photograiacn  and  70 
Limile  repEodnMloDi  in  Eair-tone,  same  priDted  in  aolooi,  and  all  ciccnted 
nnd  pcistof  b;  tbs  Swan  Eloctria  BrBritTlng  Oo.    Uedlum  Mo.  31.  3a. 
Richftrd  Cosnay,   R.A.,  and  his   Companions.      With   c 
lUnstratJooi,    Bj  George  O.  WiUlaioson,  Ut.D.    Small  Celt 


rtivieed.    9nuUl  pi 

lelt'B  Cathedral  Series.  A  new  Series  ol  Haodbooks  on  the  gient 
UathednJe.  Edited  fa/  OleeaoD  White  and  £.  F.  ElTungc.  WeU  illDBtralcd. 
Cloth,  It.  ed.  each. 

-.-  niiairoltd  m*  I 

>f  Qothlo  Booleslaatlaal  AroM- 
tecluie.  Bt  H.  H.  Btouun.  Witli  DUinerous  WoudantB  b;  Juwitt.  lltli 
e<lition.  Crown  Bva.  2  vuli.  l>e.  Oompacion  Tolnouj  on  OBURCil  VEST- 
MBNTS.  7i.  6d. 
Eryan'a  BJographloal  and  Critical  Dlotionsry  of  PalntdrB  and 
Ent^ravcrs.  With  n  List  «t  Cv|>herii,  MnooHTBiDe.  and  Harki.  B^  Hiohael 
BrjBJL  New  odillun,  tUoroiwIdr  reilMd  and  enlarged  by  H.  E.  firnrw, 
ol  tlie  British  Mubbdid,  and  Walter  AruutronEi  ^A^    S  Tsl£.  uoperiaJ  Sto. 

Bum  (B.)  Ancient  Boma  and  its  Neighbourhood.  An  Iltnalrattil 
Hanilbook  to  ths  Bnlni  in  tlie  CilT  and  the  Campngna.  By  Bobsct  Burn, 
"  ■  ,,  TeUow  of  Trinity  ColJogo,  Onnibridgo,    -    -         ■  ■" 


•.■  This  1 


<[out  lllDatrationa.    7i.  ad. 

sued  io  limp  red  oloth,  with  Map  Pn^kut,  (ar  tha 

Connol^seui  Serlea.    Edited  by  OLeeson  White. 

Hlatt  K<Z.  T.  J.)  Floture  Poatera.  A  HaDdbook 
lory  at  the  Illuitrated  Placard.  Witli  unmeroiu  Reprodnct^oe 
artJiticeiaDiplBiolallcoDntriH.    By  0.  T.  J.  Hlatt.    Sio.  I2i. 

Strange  (E.  P.)  Japanese  Illustration.  A  History  of  Ihe 
Artaot  Wo.idi:iittlrg  and  Colour  PrinUni-  in  Jupa>i.  By  Ediard  F.  StnnKe, 
U.J. CI.  Wilh  8  Coloand  i-late>  and  tiS  oLher  lUiutraliouL  Deny  Sto, 
IZ>.  fld.  net. 

Watson  (B.  U.J    The  Art  of  the  House.     By  BoBtunund 

Wkaati..  r  ^  t      Wli>i  nmuerani  Beprodndipni     it_i,.>  °—  ' 

tate.1.    D^mjSvo.  6.. 


Jn  the  Hl^^l 

■  of  the  nmill^H 
3d.net.  ^ 


4?^fininghnTn'B  Xilvos  of  tho  Uost  Eminent  Brittab  1 

new  ■dlUon,  wttli  SdtM  ud  SLitHii  fruh  Utol    B7  Itn.  HHtoa.   J 
■nnll  port  »Ta.  -Ii.  M.  BKb. 


prOjmiHirvlj.  Froni  Wblcr-oolour  Drawtrifi  kn 


In.!.    Bj|Ab, 


._  -ontb  KeniLnfton  NDHOm.     With  Bivlj   000  lUiutn- 

viuni,    Smkll  pact  Sn.fii.  M. 

Dldron'K  CbrUUan  loonograph;,    A  Histor;  at  Christiui  Art  in  the 

Midittu'AuH.    Truulili^d  from  tbf  Fnnch,  wttli  KddlUanfi,  lie.,  bj  llvg*nt 
'•-'•tm.    J.Toti.  inuU  port  «to.  Sh.  oicli. 


Trench  Book-PlatoB.   Bj  Walter  Ratnilloii.    WithneailjSOl 

lUiutntioiif.    Sod  Bditlan,  rsviiBil  vid  anlv^ed.    Si.  fid,  dM. 

Qerman  Book-Plates,  B;  Dr.  Beinrich  Pallmaiui  and  G. 
Skvnucrolt  Deniiie.    Witfa  namBroaii  IIInnntioTig.  [Pripannt. 

American  Book-Platee.  By  Charlefl  Deiter  Allen.  With 
SlbllUKivpbT  far  Eben  Nswell  HeirJii>,  uid  nnineruiu  lUoiCnktions.  12>.  Sd.  net. 

Iiodles'  Book-PUtea.    Bj  tioran  Labotiohare.    With  a\ 


Modem  Book  niuBtratlon.     By  Joseph  Fennell.     With  ITS 


Deoorallve  HerfOdry.    By  O.  W.  Eve.  [Prcportif . 

Durer'B  Little  PoBflou,  Friutod  from  stereotypes  taken  Erom 
tfaeorlgliistworHt-litDokB.  With  IntrodiMtiaii  bt  AdsUa  DobHin,  and  Plurta- 
gnnre  Portrait  of  DOror,  by  himisll.  5s.  Ml. 
7alrholt's  Costume  in  Englajid.  AEUtoryof  Dreas  to  the  and  of 
tho'ElKhteenth  OBntuir.  iini  edition.  Eoiiwd  bj  Ihe  Hon.  H.  A.  IHUm, 
7.B.A.    IlliutrBted  witli  sboTO  700  Engnringi.    2toIi,  mn.poKt  STO.te.«A. 

napnan'B  Oloaaloal  Compositions,  reprinted  in  a  cheap  fonn  for 

tlio^iM  of  Art^lndmtii,    Oblong  demy,  paper  ooyor,  Si.  fld.  euh. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOllEa,  39  Designs  TBB  ODTBSBY  OF  HOURB, 
34I»e>igiit.  THE  TBAGBOtBS  OF  AESCHVLUa.  30  Dcei^iu.  TEX 
WORKS  AND  DATS  AKD  THEOaOHY  OF  HEBIOD,  37  Densu. 
8BLECT  OOMPOaiTIOlfS  FEOM  DAHTE'3  DIVINE  DRAMA.  31 
Deiigna.  OblODn,  psper  cotot,  it.  lid. 
Flazman.  I.ectures  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  h«fore  the  Presideiit 
-dMomlfflrsof  theHojalAradeniy.  By  J.  FUnaBB.  HA.  WithSSPI 
fW  edition,     3ms]l  post  8*0.  6f . 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works,  19 

Oatty  (Ura.)  The  Book  of  Bim-dialB,  Oolleoted  by  Mre.  Alfred 
Gat^,  AuIkoT  of  'Parablae  from  Ns.tm-e,'  Ac.  Edited  by  Hontia  |K.  F 
Eden  Burt  Eleaaor  Lla;ii.  Vitb  nnDiGrone  llluetrfttioiu.  3r<!  edition.  FoEp. 
4tD.  15.. 

y  Mra.  Charles 

11  post  Sio.  St. 

IiOnzi'B  History  of  Fatntdng  in  Italy,  imta  Uie  Period  o{  the~B«- 
I'liri  of  tha  Finu  Arts  to  the  End  ot  tbo  Eighteenth  Oentiiiy.  Willi  a. 
Biogr^hical  Kotice  of  the  Author,  Indeiea.  and  PortrBili'.    TniDelAted.bj 

Law  (B.)  The  Hlotory  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.  ..  Ptohwely 
dnilnted  with  Dopper-platM,  AnIiitjpeB,  EteliinBB,  BngnLilORp,  Mape,  and 

Plane,    By  Emeet  Iaw.  B.A.    In  3  toIil  (dbd.  iio.    VciL  I IN  lUIXlir 

TIMBB,  21i. ;  Vol  n.— IS  STFART  TIMES,  ill. ;  Vol.  III.— IN  OBAHQE 
ASD  GUELPH  TIUES,  -Us. 

iti  onlj.    Toll.  1.  and  HI.  mayboobtainBil 

n  PalnUng.  With  aLife  ofLeoDardo. 

Ifoody  (F.  W.)  Leatures  and  LeBaons  on  Art.  By  (he  late  F.  W. 
Moodj,  Initcantot  in  DtKoratii'B  Art  at  South  Koniington  UoBenia.  IWihh 
INoifeamB  to  illnBtmte  Composition  and  other  m&ttfirn.    5tb  edition.    Denir 

Patroore (C.)    Prlnoiple  in  Art.    By  Covenbj Patmore.    2ndBdition. 


Koberta  (W.)  Memoriala  of  ChrisUea.  By  W.  Boberta.  With 
ei  Collotype  BeprodDctions  nnd  Colnnrcd  FroDtifpleoe.    2  ydIi.    Sto.  Wt.  Dot. 

StoksB  (blargaret].  Three  Uontha  In  the  Forests  of  France.  A 
PLlgrimage  in  Bearcb  oT  ycitiree  oC  the  Iiioh  Saints  in  France.  With 
nnmeroBii  UlnatrationB.     Bj  Margaral  Htokoa,  Hon.  M.H.I.A.    Foap.  •'- 

Strange  (B.  F. 


a  imposed  tin  the  DMirn 
'  ■     -      ■       •     Fti-ely 


Vaaarl'B  Uvea  of  the  Uoat  Eminent  Painlers.  Sculptc 
Architects.    Translated  by  Mrs.  J.  Fostir,  »!th  Sote,^,  Iiid<.-i,  a,nd 

Way(T.R.)  Hellquea  of  Old.  London.  Drawn  in  lithography  by 
T.  E.  WaT.  With  Introdnntion  Bjifl  EipUnatorr  LotUrpraai  by  H.  B. 
WhBitlBy,  P.S.A.    SmalUlo.  an.  net. 

Wedmore  (F.)      Etching  In  Englcuid.      By  Frederiak  Wedtnore. 

%  the  Pre- 

I  th 


THEOLOGY. 


BT  Oskki,  3(.  «d.  i  vitlian 


Aironl  (Daan).     The  Qreei  Testament.     Witb  a  aTiilBtUy  rettoed 
Taili   >  DIfHt  of  nrioni  BiwUsn;    Mkr^iml  Roramuw  to  T>rI_I  ud 


F«  tiM  Dia  o(  ^rtwilano*!  StaitaBbi  iHid  UmlaVnTlti'  tbr  U»  Haxj 

Mlari,  D.a,  Dmb  ol  CaDtnrbnrjr.    4  Tal>.  Bru.  SI.  2i.    Sold  Btpomt-lj. 
—  The  Nmr  Teatament  for  dLgllah  Readers.    Containiiig  tbc 

AntbDrifBd  y«raloii»  wltli  addttlDiu]  ComoliODB  of  Roadingq  uul  Qdnda^ngp, 

Muvinkl  Eeifsrsasia,  «ad  ■  Oritio^  ud  EipJanntor/  Oomssnuir.    !■  t 

Put*,  11.  lt(.  U.    Bold  Kpimtrij. 
AugiuUne  (St):   De  Givltala  D^.     Boobs  XI.  and  XIL     B;  ttu 

B«i,  H«ni7  Ow,  B,D.,  F.9.A.    L  Tott  onlj,  St.    II.  Introliuitiim,  Lilsnl 

TnzulAtlon,  ftnd  Notes,  itfl. 

In  Joftnals  ETftnaeliim  TraoUtos.    XXIV.-KXVII.     Ediiea 

bj  tba  Bit.  EtBtf  Gh,  U  1>..  F.S.A..  U  Si).  Also  tha  TmulMiDB  bj  tu 
UtD  B«T.  Ounoii  H.  Brown,  1>.  Sd. 

Barrett  (A.  C]  Compuilou  to  the  Oreek  TeatAmeiiL  For  tha 
Uw  of  TbeoIoglQia  BtndBDti  and  the  Uiipcr  Fornu  ia  i-ohoiU  By  A.  0. 
Bamtt,  H.A.,  Oiiiu  OoUege.    MheditLou,  nits^.    Fcap.  8>a.  5>. 

Banr  (Dr.)    Notes  on  the  Gateohlmt.    For  the  Use  of  Schoolt. 

Bt  tho  Bet.  Ounon  Battj,  D.D.,  Prindpil  at  Kinff'a  OoUc)r«i  LoDdan.    wa 

Blrka  (T.  R.)  Sarm  EvaogeUcge,  or  the  Internal  Eiidenoe  ot  tba 
Ooapel  HmoFT.  B/  tha  Bft.  T.  B.  Birki.  U.A..  lata  Hon.  Canno  of  El*. 
Edited  b;  the  Bar.  H.  A.  Birki,  M.A.,  Ute  gcholsc  of  Trio.  OaU  ,  Ounb. 
Domj  Sio.  I().,  M. 

Bleek  (F.)  As  I&troductlon  to  tbe  Old  Testament  B;  Priedrich 
BlHk.  Edited  by  Johstm  Bleak  and  Aiiolf  EBniubHa.i-<n.  Tnuulntgd  from 
tb»  BBCond  Efliilon  ol  the  QanMn  h/  O.  H.  Teo»hlm,  under  tbo  «nperri»ion 
ot  tba  Her.  E.  Vmibiea,  BeaiilentlBrr  «uon  ot  LiuoolD.  Snd  edidoa,  witb 
Oorroolioni,    With  Indoi.    t  Tola.  Ilk. 

Burbldge  (Rer.  E.)  Liturgies  and  OfBces  of  the  Chiiroh  for  the  nas 
of  EngUih  HoidHri.  In  iUniitiatioo  ot  tha  Qroi-th  mid  De.otionsI  thIos  of  tbe 

_^  ,.  „ „ ^.L_r,_^_, .  ... '-lof  UiaUbt»rTO( 

bBBdarj  of  WelU, 

The  Pariah  Priest's  Boole  of  OfQoea  and  Inatruotions  top 

tha  Biok:  with  Appoidii  ol  Revlinia  and  OcistlDnia  OSim.  ttli  nditjo^ 
tbomaglilT  rsTiied,  nitb  maoh  udditioul  mBttcr.    Bmnll  puat  Bvo.  an.  6d. 

Burgon  (Dean).  The  Traditional  Text  of  the  H0I7  Ooapali 
Ttndicalwl  »■«  Eitahliahed.  By  tUeUte  Jo'io  Willijud  Burgon,  B.D.,  Dun 
of  Ohlcbwiter.  Armnged,  Oumplated,  and  KMed  by  Rdwa,rd  Millar,  H.A., 
WykebiUDlcaJ  FrabporlnrT  of  Ohlobcater,    Domj  aro.  lOj.  8rl.  net. 

The  Cftuaaa  of  the  Corruption  of  tbo  Traditional  Test  of 

tilt  Balj  Goapali      KditeJ  by  the  Rs*.  Ed«Fir.l  Miller,  M.A.      Demy  8vo. 


Denton  fW.)    A  Commentary  on  the  Goapela  and  Epistles 

Bnndayg  and  other  Holy  DiiTr<  of  tha  Ohristiiin  Year,  and  ud  thn  Acts  oi  can 
ApoatTot  Bj  thB  B«v,  W.  Donton,  M.A.,  Worrpstor  Onllpgo,  Oxford,  ninJ 
iDmnibcDt  of  St.  Bvtholociow'B,  Oripplegate.    lu  7  tdIb.  esDh  h. 

Elussblus.    Soclealastlaal  History.    Translated  bjBev,  0,  F.  Crnae, 


Gamier  (T.  P.)     Churoh  o 

addlBuodto  Siffiontsrs.     B; 
Oxford.    End  edition.    Orot 


Dissent  P    An  &.ppeal  t< 


{Ccuioii).  faoilly  Fraysra:— OontEiining  Faalmg,  Leaanns, 
and  PrsTHTi,  tat  BTory  Kornlng  uid  Krenln*  In  thf  Weet.  ilj  tho  lat?  Rei. 
Brnent  Bnvkim,  B.D.,  FnbgndHiT  ot  Bt.  Faol's.    MItb  silitiua.    Eoa.p.  Sio. 

Hook  (W.  F.)  Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  In  the  Tear, 
Edited  b;  the  late  Tarj  Bar  W.  F.  Hook.  D.D..  Dtn-i  of  Chiohioiter. 
EsTiied  edilian.  2to19,  Fctp.  H'O.  Luge  tjps.  lli.  Also  2  lolg.  S^mo. 
(Jlotb,  5ji. ;  Gftir.  gilt  DdgoB.  04. 

The  Christian  Tsaght  by  the  Ohurch'a  Services.    JHevised 

edition.      Foap,  Bio.     Larire  type,  it.  Si.     BoTal  »2mo.     Oloth,  Sa.  id. 

ealt.  gilt  edjwe,  +e.  M. 
— — -  Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Dally  Use  on 

caoh  Doj  of  the  Woek.  acvrdin?  to  tbe  Btmtud  Hrrnn     '  " 

edition.    IBjuo,    Olotli,  red  edges,  2;^  calf,  giltedusji,  3s. 

Huntphry  {W.  Q-.)  An  Historioal  and  Explanatory  Treatlae  on 
th^  Book  of  Commoo  Prajer.  Bj  W,  a.  HnmpbiT.  B.D.,  Ut«  Follow  of 
Trinity  OoUbec,  OatDbridgB,  PretiKniSirr  of  Bt.  Punl'a,  and  Vioar  at  Bt, 
Martin'».in-tbs-FioIde,    Stb  edition.     Fiup,  Bvo.  li, 

Latham  (H.)    Pastor  Pastorum;  oi 

l>Dibiidge.  'srdedition.    CronDavo.Si. 

A  Service  of  Angela.     Cro«m  Bto.  3ji.  6rf. 

Levrin  (T.)    The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,    By  Thomas  Lewia, 

M.A..  F.B.A..,   Trinitj   Oollam,   Oiford,   Birriitef.Bt.Lnw,      Sth   edition. 


Prajar.     Sth 
IP  Bifitioii,  3J. 


Our  New  Vloar;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Eihiil  and  PatUh 

Work.    ITcnp.B'O.    Ilth  edition,  b.  fid. 
-  The  Winton  Chtixch  Catoohlsm.     Questions  and  Anewend 
'   UiaTtubing  ofttis  OliDnih  aat«tiiiia.    tthedlMou.    13 mo.  oloth,  3i. 


r  (Asfusttu.)    History    -of  the 

CUBRlt.    Tmulntvd  b/  J.  Tomj.    lU  toIf.  null  pat  Bro.  3a,  IM.  ew£.~ 
Life  of  Jesus  Chrlft,  in  iu  HU'orieal  Connaxioii  uid  Denlop- 

Banl.    Traulntwlb}  J.  il'Miatack  udr'.  BlDBicntlul.   Bm.  port  dro-lli^. 
History   of  the   Planting  and  Tralnloe  of   the   OhristlBn 

Cbnrch  b;  the  ApoAleL    Tomthor  wilb  the  Antigaowtikm,  or  Spirit  oF 

Tettulliui.    TrariiUlcd  faj  i.  E.  ajluil.    3  Tub.  niuU  pout  Sro.  3>.  Sd^anh. 
—   -   ■  Leolurea  on  the  HIatory  of  Ghriniftn  Dognuu.     Ediled  by 

Dr.  Jiu»bi.    TrMuIiMd  bj  J.  B.  RTUDd.   2  Talr.  osill  piKt  Stc^  3>.  Sd.  «uli. 
. UemoriftlH   of    Christian.  Life  In  the  Early  and  pOddla 

tgtt.    TniulAteilb/ J.X.  Rjiuid.    Suull  put  $i['.3>.6il. 
Paaoal.    The  Tboufihts  of  Blaise  Paaoal.    Trtnelated  from  the  Teit 

•I  IC,  AugnBte  MollsMr  bj  0.  Krgui  PftDl.    3!.  >1<L 

Ferowne  (Bp.)  The  Book  of  Psalms:  a  N~e«  TraasktioD,  vilh 
IntrodnctiqUfl  aod  Notaa,  OiitimiJ  Mid  Eipluuilorj.  Bj  tlu  Bight  Oav,  J,  J. 
etnwut  Poroious.  D.D,.  Bishop  o(  Worhe  iir.  Svo.  Tol.  I.  Btb:editias, 
rsTlied.  18i,    To],  II.    8th  odition,  rvriied,  liji. 

The  Book  of  Fialms.    Ao  abridged  Edition  for  Schools  and 


.    Rthed 


Pearaon  (Bp.)    EzpoedUon  of  the  Creed.    Edited  by  B.  Waltord, 

U.A.    M. 

PrndenUus.  Selected  FaBBages,  with  Ver^e  Translations  on  the 
oppoaite  ngee.  Bj  lbs  Be*.  P.  St.  Jabn  TliairlinraT,  Ute  Auistnnt^Uuter, 
EtOB  OullegB.    Orotrs  Bf  o.  7<.  6d, 


and  Pnutiwl,  and  Tno  Uapi.    Sth  ediUou, 

-  The  Gospel  of  St  Mark.     4th  edition.    Crown  8to,  7a.  64. 

-  The  Oospel  of  St.  Luke.     41h  edition.     Crown  8to.  9>. 

-  The  Qoapel  of  St.  John.     Bth  editioo.     Crown  8to.  7i.  6d. 

-  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     4ili  edition.     Crown  8to.  7$.  6d. 

-  Bt.  Paul's  EpMla  to  the  Romans.     3id  edition.     Crown  8¥0. 
.rid. 

-  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  U>e  Corinthians.    Snd  edition.    Crown 
B.  ?■.  ei. 

~  St,    Pauls   Epfstles    to    the    Oalatiana,    Bpheelaaa,   and 
l-b.Uppiuii.    3rd  sdilinD,    OtowuSro.  Ai. 

St.  Patil'a  Epistleis  to  the  Colossiaos,  ThesaaioDians,  and 

' St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  tile  Hebrews. 

Znd  edition.    Croumfl™.  tie. 
.   The    EplaUea    of   S8.    Jamea,   Peter,    John,    and    Jude. 

The    Revelation  of  St    John  the  Divine.      With   Notes 


bound  la  cloth. 


,   Sadler  [M.  P.)  Chiuoh  Dtvlne— Bible  Trath.  4gth  tbousand.   Foap. 
'         -'0.    St.  M. 

"Tbe  objsctire  ubare  ol  tba  ruth,  the  Athnnaiiiaji  Creed,  Uia  Baptimul 
"  ■      "    ■      '  '      ■ '  lolntion   and  the   PrioBthoDd,   OhBreli 

Biurh  vith  n  miu-ked  dwrse  ol  Boonil 
X  of  hLB  anbjact.' — Quariian. 
Uanual  of  Christian  Instruction. 

.   -- :pajidBd   imd   explamed  In  Qaeation   and 

se  0(  CleTgjmQo.  Pannts,  und  Tnuihers,    dStfa  tbonnnd. 

-  Confirmation.      An    Extract    [roin    the    Ghurch    Te&ohsi'B 

Mannal,    70ih  thousaBd.    id. 
The  One  Offering.    A  Treatiee  on  the  Saotifioial  Nature  □( 

tbe  EODhariBt.    Fcap.  Sra.    ]lth  tlii>ii3Fuid,  2b,  ed. 
The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  Dootiiaa  of 

Justifioatlon  of  Life:  its  Nature,  Antecedents,  and  B^aolti. 

The   Sacrament   of  Responalbilltf ;   or,  TsBtimony  of  tha 

rkrErande  to  the  Ciueg  of  ^fanta  i  sad  Answers  to  ObjeoEiDD.-<.  '  Btli  thooa 

M.    Withan  InlTOdnctian  KndsD  Appendii.    On" 

7th  edition,  Ba.  81 
Soriptui^  Truths.    A  Series  of  Tea  Tracts  on  Hoi;  Baptism, 

The  Holy  Commoiiiun,  OrdinBtion,  An.    M.  par  let.    Bold  scpirutely, 
The    Communicant'B   Uanual;     being   a    Book    ol    Self- 

tliooaiDd.     C^1^th,   lA.   dd.  i   roan,   i^itt   edgeo,    is.  fld. ;   padded    calf,   in. 
A  Cheap  odition  in  limp  oloth,  Bd. 
A  Larger  Edition  on  tine  paper,   ted   ruhioa.     Foap. 

Sorlvener  (Dr.)  Novum  Teatamentum  Grfflce  Textua  Stephanld, 
i.B.  1G50.  Aocedont  varioi  leutionea  pdlUoiiau  Bene,  Elierlri,  LBchrannni, 
Tiichendorfli,  Tcegelleaii,  ouranta  F.  H.  auriyennr,  A.M.  D  C.L„  LL.D 

Edition  nith'wide  Margin  tai:  Sates.    4Io.  half  bonod,  lit. 

A    Plain    Introduction    to   the    Critiolam    of   the    New 

Testament.  For  the  Coe  ut  Biblioa]  BCndenti.  Ith  edltinu.  revigsd  and 
tiJarged  bj  tbe  Rev.  E.  MiUor,  MA.,  formHilj  F.Uow  and  Tntor  gf  New 
Colleee,  Oitard.  With  Fortniit  and  nnmeroui  Lithographnl  Ftcalmilea  of 
MSB.    DHmjeTO.    Zvolj.  3^<, 

Socrataii'  and  Soiomen'a  Ecolealastlcol  HlBtoiiea.    Tranalated  firom 

the  Onek.   2  tdIi.  5>.  each. 
Steere  (E.)    Notes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Aoaordancc  with  the 

Chnroh'i  Tear.     Edited    bj    Itor.    B,    M.   Heaclej,  H.A.  Oion.       Wi«i 

Introdncton  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,    Crown  Syo.    Srd  a.rief,7i  B.I. 
Theodoret  and  Eyagriua,     Hiatorlea  of  ihe  Church.    Tmnalated 

from  the  Oreeli.    Mt. 
Toung  (Rev.  P.)    Daily  Readinga  fo;  a  Tear  on  the  Life  of  Our 

Lord  and  Batiour  Jean>  Chriit.     By  the  Rev.  Prter  Toimg,  M,A.     ttb 

■dltion.    aTO)>.  Bvo,  11.  U. 


A  Classifitd  Catalogue  of  Sekdei  tVor/u. 


ROYAL    NAVY    HANDBOOKS. 


Dort  iopclal 


Edited  b;  OoBDUuidBT  CQAULEB  N.  R 
titiw  at  tfftfftl  Huidbooki  aditAd  bj  CammAaAitt  fiobinHiii  ham  aide  % 
_.  .    ,      1  btffiimliif .  lud  DIRT  In  coiLQt«d  qpoD  to  tapptj  tba  gfowing  poHlAr 
—jauod  [ur  infomUloD  in  ngud  to  tha  Naijr,  on  irhiah  Um  natiatia]  exlMcnu; 
dapouda.'— T4tn», 

Crown  Sto.  niofittmted,  5i-  bbgIl 
NftTftl  AdmlnlstrftUoti :  Lbe  CoDBtitatioD,  Charftoter.  and  Functioi:^ 
ot  tk*  Ikuird  ol  Idmlnltr  ud  of  the  OItU  Doputinenti  It  Ditesl*.  fiy 
AilmlnlSir  ELThbj  aitmman,a.&B.,  UU  Firit  gn  Lord  egf  tb«  Admiiultf. 
Tlia  MechanlBUi  of  Men-or-War:  being  ■  Deicriptioa  ot  the 
MiwhinTj  to  bs  lounil  In  Modern  FtgktiLg  SkipL  Bj  Fleet  bicinaer 
S^Bdd  a.  Oldkiuv,  n.». 

Taiv«doM  uid  Torpedo- Veasiala.     With  a  Chapter  od  the  ECecU 

.-    .     .    .      .   ^^^  .  ...  .. 


ot  Torpedo  Wufwe,  lj 


tt  the  YilIo  and  1 


Eibeiwel.    Bj 


Bj  J.  Q.  BAKEB,  y 


.,  Kooper  of  tte  1 


u-buium  Hi  tht 


A  Flora  o(  the  Engllah  Lake  District.    Demy  6vo.  7i.  lid. 

Handbook  of  Cos  Fern  AllieB.  A  S^r^opsis  of  the  Qenera 
Spfloivi  of  thB  Natural  urden,  B^oisotJuiAOj  I^eopoduoeoe,  fielogingj^ 
RhliQcurpeae.     DeDif  Sva-  59. 

Handbook  of  ttie  Atnaryllldeae,  inolading  the  Alatioemedeoe 

Handbook  of  tha  Bromellaoeae.     Dem;  8vo.  5t, 

Handbook  of  the  Irldece.    Demy  Bvo.  as. 


i 

ad 


I 


J.  ff.  Bklter,  A. 
revisad,  HitUdw.. 
Colotind  PlUo.  I 
irbole  Dionian.  Ala 
Co  the  whole  wurk,  7 

XllJ.  ottlianomiilet 
the  K^jal  Htrrhoriau 


.L.§7r.G.a.i 


and  Life-alza 


Drawing 
i).  Ii.D., 


j»  pans, ; 
Volunu 


aicBpt  part  B9,  DoutSiiiiiiig  ui  Indei 

now  in  prapamtion.    VoL  L  (Tol. 
iers  I.  lo  XL.,  hjr  S.  K.  Brown,  at 


JohnoOD'a   Qardener'B  Dlotlonary.    Describing  the  FlaatB,  Fmita, 

end  T^etuhlee  donimbls  tor  t^  O-HdeD,  Bad  eiplatniiiff  tba  T ' 

Op^tlooB  empluirrd  (□  their  aulbvatloa.    Now  edtiun  (1993^,  r 

GblHlio*.     DeiaT  8yo.  9l 


.,  and  D.  Denar,  Onrator  ol 


A  Classified  Catalogue  of  Elected  Worki. 


By  W.  K.  Hajward.      Containing  tlie 

BoweriBB  uf  all  planta,  arrMiEfld  in  a.  tabdlBtad  (ocm.  fitl  Bdi^n,  tBTiBBfl, 
wiCLuDGwAppeudii.  Finp.BTO.4e.6d. 
Index  of  British  Flants,  aoQording  to  the  LonJon  CaUlogue  (8th 
flditiou),  mcluduifi  tbe  BvncjQfiiiB  umd^  tliti  prmoipiilaathon,  tBU  dlpbabetiDnl 
list  of  Englisli  oamoii ;  also  relcremss  to  Uie  iUiutriitioai  ot  Ejiue's  '  BnElish 
Botany  ■  ojifl  Buntham'B  '  Bcitiah  riora.'  ByBobBrtTonibalL    Paper,  !i«.  M.  i 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Brltleb  Plants.  Part  I.,  aontuuing  the 
British  Phaeiugamia,  tiliced,  EqulBetoceae.  LjoopodiaceAD,  SQlogiDsllaiceBfl, 
HBTBilonceao,  sod  Okunccao.  Sth  editiaii.  'Owat  Sto.  Sd.  i  intorlmied,  in 
limp  doth,  li. 

ECONOMICS    AKD    FINANCE. 

The  Case  against  BimelaUism.     Bj  Sii  Itoboit  OiSen,  G.B., 


The  Growth  of  Capital. 
Blcardo  c 


.6  Bnthor.    Demf  8vo,  Ta. 


,.ft^HH 


Smith  (Adam).     The  Wealth  ot  Matlona.     Edited  by  E.  Boltort 

Bm.    i  Yola.    8in,  poat  Svo.  7». 
The  Hlator;,  PrlncipleB,  and  Praotice  of  Banking. 
J.  W.  QJbsrt,  F.B,S.,  tonnorly  Direotor  aud  Gent.nd  Minuge 

tmltiel«r  Baulc.    Newuditiun,  reviiHidbf  A.  S.  HIcb 

Buotland,  QlBseon.    2  vols.  ^moJl  postBro.  lOi. 


^H      Bu 


SPORTS   AND   GAMES. 

Handbook  of  Athletto  Sports.    In  8  vols,     Sm.  poet  Si 


M 


WilboiloK 


Jrioket,  b7  Hon.  and  Ref .  H,  Lyttoltou.  Lawn  Tennii,  bj  H.  W.  W. 

and  aiV." J.  A,  Tait.  '  Golf.  bj'w.  T.  UneW.    Hookoj,  bj  P.  8.  OnunrulL 
VoL  n.— Eowmg  ftad  Si'ullin«,  bj  W.  B.  Wooipita,    Biuliig,  bj  H,  F. 

Kninkt.    Swimming.  bjM.  luid  J.  a.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  lit.— Boiiu^.by  B.  ti.  Ailanian.Winn.    Brundaword  and  Single  8tivk. 

Willi  uLaptun  on  QurteTstolI,  Bno-Dot,  Ondocl,  BhilUloh,  WaUdnR.HUuk, 

and  Dmbrellu,  bj  fi.  G.  AUiinaoii-Wiiin  and  C.  Pbiltopj-Woller.    WrcatlinB, 

^  Walter  AnnBtrong.    Fendnv, brH.  A.  Oolmoro lAuin. 

Tol.  IT.~En^;  Viwtball,  ^  Bury  VbiuBiU,     Aatoaiatjun  Fdulball,  liy 


\  OvrliD 


-Enebj  yootball,  V  B      , 

jk.     Biuoball,  bj  Kewlon  Crone.     _  .      ....    ....     . 

BkittloB,  ftc-,  by  C.  U.  Uott  HJid  i.  M.  Wnlkar. 
v.— OyeUng  and  Atlilotim.  b;  H.  H.  Griffin.     Hkntinit,  br  Dougbui 


,  -1-  VI,— FrKitiiial 
I  S«T.  Y.O. 
r       VoL  VIL-Oamping  Oot,  by  A.  A_ 

\  ^^lUIviIl.— Qymaaotiua,  by  A.  F.  J 
LP.  JonUli. 


.UBhiP]  inulndiDK  B 


,    Globe,  by  U.  I.  B.  Ckibbobt  and 


A  Clait^a  CataUffu  of  StUdtd  Works. 

BcAn'a  Huutbooka  of  Ounu. 

pott  SlO.  3i,  B&.  »clu 

7oJ.  I.— 7^sLi  Ouu  I  BUIlur^,  with  Pool,  Frnmldi,  vul  Bmcka.  b; 

lla]or-0«D«>I  &.  W.  Dnyiaii,  P^a.A.B.,  iritb  >  incdm  by  W.  1,  PM, 

BbtnUUa,  hy 'Bcrlmler.'    CbaH,  bj  B.  F.  tirmn.    DniwhU.  BickcmmBOii, 

DnmlnnHa,  aoUtitlre,  Ke>«nl,  0<bBnnc,  Koiwe«t  Koir,  Baaletto,  K.O.,  HuBini, 

Film,  hj  ■  B*tkBli7.' 

,  Vol.  II.— OiBD  dtSKiti  WMn,  by  Dt.  WiUiud  Pols,  F.B.S..  AoUiot  uI 

I  •  Ths  PUKnopbr  of  WlUit,' *«.    Bolo  Wbiiit, bj  tt.  P. SraBii,    Fiiia^SaH^, 

J  Huchr<!,  lUilqiu,  ftDd  Cnbbuc,  by  'Barkilsr/     FoksT,  Loo.  Tiut-al.uii, 

HHimlwn.  Hewnivket,  Pope  Jdw,  SpccolntlDD,  Is.  Ao.,  ij  ButEr-Wny. 

Morpby'a  Oames  of  Ckeaa.  bmng  tbe  MatobeH  aod  best  Oanm 

iikTnl  b;  llio  AmeHcaa  CbitDi]>iaD,  with  gipUukton  mnd  anslTtickl  Sotet  tj 
J.  U^wu^lbal.    With  nhort  Uemolr  ud  Portnit  of  Horpb;.    Sm.  pun  Sru.  la. 

gtauntoal  CbeuPlayer'a  Eajidbook.      A  Popnlar  and  SdetilUta 
InlrodHtliouloltmlsoiD,    Willi  omnBToaj  diigranu.    5.. 

_ Otieas  Praila.    A  BappUraant  t 

I         book.    OontjtiTiiDff  tbvipoflt  Imnortimtmodsi ,.. 

I  Oodfi  uf  OhoBA  Iawb  ;  and  iLSfuDatiuaof  Morplij'A  duoeL 

'  OhBas-Plarer's  Compouloa.   CompmiDg  a  Tieatiee  oa  Odda, 

CnlluHlnn  of  Untoli  Oamei,  and  a.  SetDoHon  of  Orieiual  ProblEini.    Witk 
oolDund  Froutiiplouo.    SmaU  |^a•t  Bto.  Si. 


)  the  diesB-pliiyer'a  Hand- 


OheBS  Studlea  and  Bud-Gamea.     In  Two  Paiti. 

tUtndil'L     Fart  II.  HiKsUaneDlll  Knd.aamH.     n>  tt.  Rr 
:iiid  »ditii»i,  reilaud  br  Uk«  Rer.  W.  Wajts,  U. 


Btargea' 
HlnU  o 


I'art  L   CbesK 

■  B.  Horwiti  and  J.  Klfaig. 
Demy  Sio.  7>.  6iL 

Buchanan.      BlaBCrated  witb  36 

I  tbe  Ofune  of  DraughU.  Witb  Ciitical  Sitoo- 
th  Addilionkl  Plkj  on  tbs  Uodern  Op«nIiuri,  bf  J.  A.  Kou. 
MmatioDKl  Dnn^bt  HafoiiDr,'    Grown  Std,  Si.  6d. 


SoboolB  EUid  Masters  of  Fecoe,  from  tbe  Middle  Agea  to  the 
Blghtuoiith  0«iitar>.  With  ■  Skatcb  of  tho  DoTcJopaient  of  thu  Art  of 
FcDDina  witli  tbo  Bapiur  and  tlio  Small  Bnurd,  aod  a  BlblloirraTibT  of  ttu 
F.-nrli]^  Art  durlna  t&it  Psriod.  Bj  Eiiorton  Outlt,  U.A.  VTltb  uumonxu 
JUnstratiDOM.    ^nd  gdilinu.    Haiall  gioBt  Bxt.  di. 

Oara  and  Sculls,  and  Bow  to  Ub-o  tbem.     By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  U.A., 


A  Classifitd  Catalogue  of  Selected  Works. 
THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS   OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES, 
o  only  Serien  isaned  at  «  moderate  prlco,  by  Writers  wl 
tlio  flrat  rank  In  their  rBaiiactivB  ilaparlmants. 


"mfi.ll  3to,  Dlotb,  Illn 

Orloket    By  the   Han.  and  B?v. 
Lawn   Tennis.     By   H.  W.  \V. 

WiLBEBFOBCB.     With  a  Obavter  (or 
Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 


Camping  out.     By  A.  A.  MiCDOS- 

Ki.i,.    DouhiG  vol.    as. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr,  J.  D.  HiTWisn. 

DonhlflTol.    a<. 

Mountaineering.    Bj  Dr.  Claude 


b,  J.  Kibble 
ig. '   By  W. 


Bey.W.  PoUoofc-HUi. 


Ladles"  Riding.  By  W.AKitnB.V.O. 

Boxing.   BvB,  G.  AlvtiNBoN.WlNN. 

I      Wit)i  Prornb>ry  Note  by  BaC  MuUIds. 


.  Oyolina.  ByH.H.GBir«N,L.A.C., 
N.O.U.,  C.T.G.  With  a  Clmpter  tdr 
ladlBj!.  by  m™  L.  C.  Divimos, 

Wreatilng.  By  Walter  Abh. 
HTKOsn  COroas-bnttoctor'). 

Fanoing.    By  H.  A.  Colmorb  Ddnn. 

Broadsword  and  StoeleaHok. 
By  R.  O.  Alussom.Wibb  imd  C.  Phii,- 

GymnaaUoa.      By  A.   F.   Jrnkin. 

Double  vol.  an. 
I   Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 
PETTBniiA.r.  Jbniib. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game.      By 

'   Football — ABaootaUon  Game.  By 

I  Hookey.  By  F.  8.  CREfltrBLi.. 
I  |1d  Paper  Corer.Sd.) 
I  Skating.  By  I>ouaiiA!i  Asakr. 
I  With  a  Obaptar  (or  Ladim,  by  Uias  L. 
i  Ohesieih,  uid  B  Cb&ptor  on  Speed 
Skating,  by  n  Fen  Skater.  Dhl.Yof.3«. 

Baseball.    By  Kewton  Cranb. 

Rounders,  Fleldball.  Bowls, 
Quoits,   Curling.   Skittles.   Ac. 
I       By  J.  M.  WiLiiB  ani]  C.  0.  Miht, 
I  Dancing.      By   Ei.wabd   Scott. 
I       Doiihle  rol.    ^. 


THE  CLDB  S&RI&S  OF  CARD  AND  TABLB  QAHBS. 
lU-rogulated  clnb  or  country  hoiuo  aboald  be  without  thisusetnl  Mtici  a\  I 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.B.S. 


SoloWhlBt.  By  Robert  F.Grbbn. 

BilliardB.  The  Art  of  Prnctical 
Billiardj  for  imatcnri,  with  ohapttrn  on 
Vool,  Pyr^miilB,  and  Saoolcer.  By 
Major-ften.  A.  W.  Dbatbob,  F.B.A.8. 
With  a  Prefure  by  W.  i.  PoaU. 

Chess.  By  Bobbht  F.  Grebn, 
Kdltor  of  the '  BritiBb  Chau  Uuguitae.' 

The  Two-Uove  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  O.  Lawb. 

Otiesi  OpeDlngs.  By  I.  Ocksbkbo. 
Drau^tfl  and  BaokgamMon. 
By '  BBuiLBt.' 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 


B&zique  and  Cribbage. 

By  '  BaEKKLKI.- 

fioart*  and  Euchre. 

By-BBMoti-in.- 
Piquet  and  Rubloon  Plqui 

By  ■  BSSraiKT.' 

Skat.     By  Ldhts  Diebi.. 


Routld  Gamsa,  inolDding  Fokor, 
Napalflon,  1*0,  Vingt-et-un,  Kow. 
market,  OoQuneroOj  Pope  Joul,  SpeGa- 


flint*.        I 


A  CUtttlfitd  Calalopie  if  Seiuied  Works. 


FICTION. 

{Sm  aUo  '  Statidard  Boola.') 
B]amBon'a  Ame  and  the   Flshar  LbsbIa.      TrantlAted   from  (tu 

N'ocH  with  111  TnlriiilnrtJiin  hj  W.  II'.  Low.  H.A.    Small  piwt  i^io.  3i.  IM. 
Bumey'B  EvaUna:  or.  The  Rinlory  ol  a   Yoane  Ladj'a   Eatnntt 
into  lh«  World.     Bj  Pmnoos  BumcT  llfine.  D'Aiblort.    WilU  kr  latrodiK^ 
tion  mill  HcRei  bf  A.  B-  Ellia.    Btnall  fmt  Sio.  3(.  Sd. 

OeolllB.    2  vols.  Email  poet  Sto.  3i.  Si!,  each. 

Cflrrantoa'  Galatea.      A  Faatorkl  Bomnnoe.      Translated  from  Ou 
Bpulih  by  <i.  W.  J.  Qflt.    Bmiill  p>wt  itn.  x>.  Od. 

Kxemplary  NoTeU.    TcaasUt«d  from  the  Spanish  by  Wiltn 

-  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manoha.   Motleui'a  TranalatioD,  reviKd, 


■mtnl  JourDoj,    Snull  pdtt 

De  BtAt'l'B  Corlnne  or  Italy.    Bf  Madams  de  StaSI.    Translai«i]  by 

EiDil;  Hulilwin  And  Pnuliu  Drlior.    Sm&U  pon  gvo.  3r^  OJ. 
Bbers'  Egyptian  PrlnaeaH.   An  Historiiul  Novel.     B;  George  Eben, 

TnnxlBtr'it  b;  R.  S.  Bl1l^hh«i^l.    St]iikll  piwt  Sra.  3i.  iM. 
Bdmonds  iMra.)     Amygdala.     A   Stoiy  ol  the  French  BeTOlntioa. 


Hlatory  of  Tom  Jones,  ft  FoundUns.     Boacoe's  Bctitkni, 

wllh  Oe^nte  Oniik.hank'i  Illni.trtttionJ'.    2  to!b.  taudl  post  8vo.  3i.  OS.  cwk. 

Amelia,     IHnstratsd  by  Qeorge  Cniikaliank.     5i. 

QUI  (Theo.)     Dishonoured.    G>. 

au  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.    Translated  by  SmolIeK.     nisstrated 

tj  Smlrka  and  Ornikshank.    Small  port  8yo,  B«, 
Hauff's  Tales.     Tbe  Caravan— The  Sheik  of  Aleiandria — The  Inn 

In  tbe  Spenart.  Tnuu-Ulal  bj  S.  Mondol.  Boiiill  pott  ^d.  3i.  M. 
Hawthorne's  Talss.  i  vols.  Smiill  poet  tiTO.  3».  6d.  each. 
Hotnnaim's  Tales.    The  Sorapion  Brethren.    Translated  i>j  Uent.- 

Holnut  |W,  3.)     Olympla'a  Journal.    Crown  Bvo.  St.  6d, 
Manionl.       The    Betrothed.       By    Alessandro    Manzoni.       WSSi 

Poushkln's  Prose  Tales.    Translated  from  the  Russian  by  T.  GetUU. 

Brnnll  post  Hto.  3i.  6(1. 
Smollett's  Boderiak  Random.    With  OruikHhank's  Illiistrations  and 

OiblinRnipliy.    SiDnllportSvo.  S>.  Bd. 

Peregrine  Ploltle.     With  Cmikahank's  II lustrations.     2  vols, 

— — —  Humphry  Ollnker.     With  Oraikshank'Ej  IHuatrationB.    SmaU 

Steele  (Mrs.  A.  C.)     Lesbla.     A  Stiidy  in  one  volume.     6i. 
BOode  (J,)     The  BuohholB  raoill7.    Sketchea  of  Berlin  Lite.    Br 
JnJini  Htindo.    TraiiBlaloa  (torn  1.\ib  ^ai.^  oAitSm.al'Coaliraoiaa'o^ij  - — 
^  ^iinJli.  »P(qiolarBilitiDii,pirtiiTBViQiita,^. 


A  aassified  Catalogue  t^  Seleded  Works. 


e  (J.)    The  Bnohhols  Funllr-    Beoond  Put.    Popnlar  editic 

-  The  BuohlioIzeH  ta   Italy.      Translatri    from    the    37th 

itioii  nl  tbfl  nricirinl  li>  Hmrii*  F.  Pfpw"ll.    Oroira  Svn.  cloth,  3.. 

~  Frau  Wllhelmlne.    Being  the  Conoluaion  of  '  The  Buuhhola 


.,1  bj  B 


Willi, 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

Fairy  Tales  and  SketoheB, 


Anderean  (Hodb  ChrlEtlan). 

lateil  bj   0.  0.    PoBOllHr,    H.   ^.nru,    a.,    i  iltili 

tmtioni  by  Otto  Speckter  nnd  otbsra.    7th  tbi 
Tales   for   Ohlldren.     With  iS  [nil-page  Illnatrations   by 

Weboert,  und  97  imsll  EnsniTiags  on  Wood  by  W.  TboDuu.    IStli  thouauu. 

OtdwuSvu.  3i,  dd. 
Danish  Legends  and  Fair;  Tales.     Tianelated  from  the 

rh-ieiniU  by  OnruUue  Ptncbev.    Witb  n  Short  Ufa  ot  th»  Author,  and  120 

Wood  EngmviiiK^,  ah]eB]>  by  Foteigu  ArtiitB.    Small  port  Bto.  }-, 
Edgewortli'a  Stories  for  Ghlldf  en.   With  8  lUnstrations  b;  L.  Speed. 

3ffiS,l]  post  8yo.  Sk.  6d. 

,    i.  (Mrs.  Oerord).     Master  'Rex.    By  Mis.  Gerard  Ford,     Dlas- 
C  taitsd  by /uHHs  Ondaahflad,  "■ "    " ''      '--" 


id.  > 


-  Flxls:   and  the  Hill-BoU3«  Farm.     IUu9trated  by  James 
Osdenhnd  and  Florsnos  U.  Cooper,    and  odltlon.    Onnm  Bro,  3l 

Oatty'a  Parables  Ihmt  Kature.   With  Notes  on  the  Natarol  History, 

and  iinmeronB  tull-pa«e  IllnrtmtlonB  liy  W.  Holomn  HTint,  B.  DomB  Jonsa, 
,  ,n — 1„,    .  >u-,.  „j„.i :...„.  —.J,     'jumplBte  Bditlon  with  ihort 


ElV'oLDBEBDmOl) 

F  BniTioa.    lUiwtn 


•wn  Sto. 


Toh..    Fna] 


..  pRpor  oovi 


Grimm's  Oammer  Oretlie];  or,  Gennein  Faiiy  Tales 'and  Popular 
StarioB,  Donthlninr  42  Fnlrr  Tuluii.  TrajiBlsted  by  Ediptr  TayJor.  With 
Rnmiironi  Woodonla  after  Onargi?  Oroikshank  and  LudRlg  Orimia.    3«.  Gd. 

Tales     With  the  Nolea  of  the  Original.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Harald  the  Viking.     A  Book  tor  Boys.     By  Oapt.  OhFutea  Yonng. 


>y  J.  WilUi 

Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

trodoalory  Benmrlu  by  Kei.  J 


-,  Iiife  among  the  Lowly.     With  In- 

_ .   __  .  ..  _jonnan.     With  8  (iiU-pnge  IlluatrnIion«. 

.11  port  8i      ~    '  ■ 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.    A  Story.    By  Elinabeth  Wetlaerell.    Sm. 
poet  8to.  3a.  6d. 

TTnole  Peter's  Riddle.    By  &lln  E.  Sanders.    Illustrated  by  Fiorei 

M.  Ooopor.    an.Bd. 

CAPT.  MARRYAT'S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYi 

IJnifurm  llhulraifd  Edition.     Small  poit  Bvo.  3i.  6d.  each. 
Poor  Jack.  l      Tba  Sattlers  In  Canada, 

The  Hlasion ;  or.  Scenes  in  Abioa.  Tbe  Prlvatearsman, 

The  Pirate,  and  Three  OutWra.  Masterman  Keadi. 


MRS.   EWIMO'S   BOOKS. 
Wb  «^  Ihe  WevW.   _A  8fc«T  hr  BM^m.     Blr   ^  ^  ] 


■a  Mam—;  A  8lBty  tot  Oirifc,    WMi  li 

BT-     A  TRT  nUrjiMorf  fti»ay     Om  ] 


I 


nie  Biomtea.     TIm  Land  af  Iiot  Taifs — Tkrae  C 
l«Wrtrflfc«ir«e4- ~^—  " — ^-    — ■ " 


THE   SHILLING  SERIES. 

Ffip.  411.  dou!,lf  eolumm,  Ultutral^l.  It.  e»el 
Mn.  Swing  a  Melohlor  s  Drawn,  and  other  Talea. 
A  nat  Iron  for  a  Farthing, 

Stx  to  SUteen. 

We  and  the  World 

Kra.  0»«rthewaya  Remembracces. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Brownies,  and  olhec  TaleK. 

Mra,  Qattya  Parables  Q-om  Nature.  Two  Senes,  eadi  1 
UiBB  Frooter'B  Legends  and  r>7rics.  Two  Seiiee,  e^i  I 
Hector.      A   Story   for   Yonng    People.      With   12^  nioa 


ii^FMy.    Bj  Hon 


'  'IXle  BUr.' 


AnderaeD'a  Talaa,    Tnui>^ated  by  Caroline  Peachey. 


AN   ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP  BOOKS 

COVTAJSKD  IK 

JOHN'S    LIBRARIES. 

9  Vols.,  Small  Post  8vo.  cloth.    Price  £163  193. 
CoMplete  Detailed  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 


I   Works.     6  vals.     ^.  f>i. 

1.      Veise   Trans,  by  Anna 

ffl  Tranfl.  by  T,  A,  Buckley, 

z  ft  Oonld'a  Compatailve  Pby- 


I'l  Batllea  of  Ibe   British  Navy. 

immluiiu  MaTcalUnu.     Trans,  by 

C  D.  Vong&     ^s.  6rf. 
A&denSB'B  Danish  Tales.     Trans,  by 

Caroline  Peachey.    51. 
Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).     Trans, 

by  Geoi^e  Long.     31.  64. 
ipollonloa  Rhodlna,  The  Argooauilca. 

Trans,  by  E,  P.  Coleridge.     51. 
ftpilMni,  The  Works  of.    51. 
Artmlo'B  Orlando  Furioso.    Trans,  by 

W.  S.  Rose.    9  vols.    51.  each. 
IrlBtopbUH.  Trans.byW.J,Hlckle. 

a  vols.    51.  each. 
Irlstotla'i  Works.     5  vols,  51,  each ; 


3J.    fid.  :    Bissays, 


B«UuU  and  Songs  ol  Ihe   Peasantry. 
By  Robert  BeU.     51.  6d. 

taW«Z«idM)]MiAeOtedETlM,    w, 


Bu'l  Manual  of  Ibe  History  of  PbHo- 
sophy.     51. 

BesTunont  tt  Flvtohai.    Leigh  Hmu'i 

Selections,    ■y.  f>d. 
B«alutaln'H  Cage  and  Chamber  BIrda, 


9  vols.  31,  bd.  eacb. 
B«de'a   Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 

A.  S.  Chronicle,  si. 
S«U  (Sir  C.)  On  Ibe  Hand.     £1, 

Anatomy  of  Expression,    s*- 

BanQay'a  Phalaris.    51. 

B]i>rnKon'i  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Laiato. 

Turns,  by  W.  H.  Low.     3J.  id. 
Blair'a   Cbronological    Tables,      iiu, 

Index  of  Dates,    a  vols.    51.  each. 
Blaak'a  Introduction  lo  Ihe  Old  Tsato. 

ment.     9  vols.     5],  each, 
BoettLlDa'  ConsjhLtlon  of  Philoaophy, 

Bobn'a  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Qtwu- 

tions.    6). 
Bonl'a    Handy-book  for   Vcrl^Fln£ 

Dates,  Ac,     51, 
Bonoml'a  Nineveh.    51. 
BoaweU's  Life  of  JohnBon.     (Napier). 

6  vols.    31.  id,  each. 

(Croker.)     s  vols.     aoi. 

Brand'*  Popular  Anilqultica,    g  vol*, 

Bramar'a   Works.      Trans,   by   Maiy 

Howiti.    4  vols.    3J,  6^  neb. 
BrldsaWBtw  Treatises.  9  vols.  Variotu 


BrowBtTi  (Sir  TtuniB*)  Worta.  srab. 

•notisiuui's   DIcdoiutfT   <'!    Scientific 

Terms.    5j. 
BMkU&d'l  Geology  aod  MIneialDgy. 

Bukt'l  Works  aod  Speecbes.  S  vols. 
V.  6d.  each.  The  SuWime  and 
BcautifuL  II.  A  u.  6d.  ReOectioiia  uu 
the  French  RevDiuCtOD.     u. 

- —  LITc,  br  Sii  Jamia  Prior.    3J.  6d. 

Buiwr'a  EvelioB.  }(.  6<£  Cecilia 
■  TOU,    31.  &f.  each. 

Bsna'  Life  b;  Lockban.  RsTised  by 
W.  Soon  Douglns.    31,  6rf. 


I  Anci 


I  Romt 


Bnrton'a     Anatomy    of     Md^incholy. 

j/V  li.  Shillclo).   3  vols.   31.  6rf,  each. 
lllU«r'I    Aniilogy    oT    Religion,    aiid 

Sennons.     3).  61A 
VatlBT'i  HudlbiBs.    51.  i   01  a  vols., 

5..  each. 
Ouur.  Trana.byW.A.M'Devitie.  y. 
OumMu'  Lusind.     Mickle's  Tiansla- 

don,  revised.     31.  6rf. 
OuaflU    (The)    of    Maddalonl.      By 

Alfr«t  de  Reumoat.      31,  6^. 
Okipaiiler'a  Mechanical  Philosophy  51. 

Vegelable   Physiology.     Si.     Animal 

Phyaloli^y.     61. 
Ounl'a    Counler     Revolution    under 

Charles  II.  »nd  James  II.    31.  W 
Okttermola'a    Evenings    hi    Hoddon 

HalL     5,. 
Oatnllua   and   Tibullus.      Trans,    by 

W.  K,  Kelly. 


B  Mcmi 
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Ohlnft:    PlcUnU,    DcKrlpdre,  il 

HlttoilanL     51. 
ObrontOlM  of  the  Crusades.    s>. 
OlMro'a   Works.      7   Tots.      51.  i 

Friendship  and  Okl  Age,   it.wi 

11.  6d. 

Olvk'a  Heraldry.     (PlancM.)   5>.i^ 

IS*. 
CUsslo  Talu.     31.  6t£ 
ColwUsa'B    Prose    Worio,      (Adu.! 

6  vols.     31.  6d,   each. 
Oomto'R   PhUoaophy   of  tl 

(G.  H.  t^wes.)    ^, 

Po5itive   Philoso; 

MarUoeau.)     3  vols, 

Oond^'a  History  oT  tho  Aiahe  in  Spsio 

3  vols.    31.  u.  each. 
Ooopar'a    Biogiapbica]    IHciioBa) 

a  vols.     St.  each. 
Oowpw'l  Works.     (Southey.)    8  n 

31,  6d.  each. 
Cos*'*  Hoiiseof  Austria.  4V0U.  31.M 

each.       Memoirs    of    Marlbgrougb. 

q    vols,       ji.    6d.    each.      AtlU  U     1 

Marlbotougb's  Campaigns.     W.ii 
Cndk'B  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    51, 
CttiTen'a  Young  Sportsman's  Maiiul 

&•■ 
Omlksluuiki'B  Punch   and  Judy.    5r 

Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert.    S>. 
Onnningliijii'a  Lives  of  British  Palntai. 

3  vols.    31.  64.  each. 
DuiU.    Trans,  by  Rev.    H.   F.  Qiy. 

31.  6d.     Inferno.     Separate,  11.  aM 

II.  Cii'.     Purgalorio.     is.  and  u.  6i 


OMTUitra'  Exemplary  Novels.    Trans. 
by  W,  K.  Kelly.    31.  6i 

Don  Qiniola     Molteuis  Ttana. 

revised,    a  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Galatea.     Trans,   by  Q.   W.   1- 

Qyll.     3J.  6rf. 

Ohiimwa  On  Man,    5>. 

'■  The  Perfect  Life.     u.  and 


II.  6d. 
Oluuwcr'i  Works.     Bell's  Edition,  r 

vi»d  by  SkeaL    4  vols,    sr,  ^.  ea. 
Ohaaa    OongrMi    of    1863       By 

Lijwenthal.     51. 
ait«n«al  on  Colour,    51.  and  71.  6d, 


Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wr%ht     (Flai 

man's  Illustrations. )     51. 

luferno.     Italian  Text  and  TibdI 

by  Dr.  Carlyle.     51. 

Purfiaiorio.       Italian    Tort  ODO 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdala     51. 

De  ConuBinH'  Memoirs.  Ttan^  in 
A.  R.  Scoble.     a  vols.    31.  6(L  each. 

Defoa'i  Novels  and  Miscel.  Works 
6  vols.  3;.  6d.  each.  RofalnSW 
Crusoe  (Vol.  VII),  31,  6i  ot  S 
The   Plague  in  London,      u,  aaC 


the  ConstitutloQ  of  Eifi- 


theMl"    OralEons.       Trans,   by 
^j'.  Rano  Kannedy.     4  vols.  51.,  and 
J  vol  3J.  6if . 
'  -  Orations  On  ihe  Crown,     u.  and 


if  Greek  and  Latin  Quoin- 


cal  Quotations  (Boh a).  6j, 

of  Scienlilic  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  61. 

Biography.    (Cooper. )    a  vols. 

o(     Noted     Names     o(    Fiction. 
Tieeler.)    ^i. 
-  of  Obsolete  and   Provincial  Bne- 
Wrighl.)    avols.    s,.  each. 
i'b  Crhristian  Iconograpby.  a  vols. 

IIS.      Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Dolnree'd  Adver^juia.  (Waener).  2  vols. 

DOdd'i  Epigrammatists.     61, 
Donaldson'HTlieatreotthBGreeks.  51. 
Dnpefs    History  of    tJie   Inlelkclua] 


Duulop'B  History  o 


a  vols. 


DrWs  History  of  Pompeii.    71.  6d. 
~ —  The  City  of  Rome.    51. 
Oywfw  British  PopuUr  Customs.    51, 
BKly  Travels  in  Palestine.  (Wrighl.)  y. 
Baton's  Waterloo  Days.    u.  and  11.  M. 
Bber'a  Egyptian  Princess.     Trans,  by 

Ktgewartii'a  Stories  for  Children. 
31.  6d. 

Ellis'  Specimens  of  Early  English  Me- 
trical Romances,     (HalliwelL)    51. 

BIm'b  life  of  Shakespeare.  Trans,  by 
L.  Dora  Schmiti.    51. 

Bnunon'a  Works.  3  vols.  31.  6rf.  each, 
or  s  vols.  ij.  each, 

BniMmoBBr'B  History  ol  Magia   3  vols. 

BplntatlU,  Trans,  by  George  Long.  51. 
BnrlpldoB.     Trans,  by  E,  P.  Coleridge, 
a  vols.     sj.  each. 

MastblOM'  Eccl.  Hlaeaj,     Traoa.  bi 
^f.  F.  Oun    5A 


EvBlyn'a  Diary  and  Cotrespondenee. 

(Bray.)  4  vols.  51,  each. 
r&trbolt's    Costume    in    England. 

(Dillon.)  a  vols.  jj.  each. 
Fielding's  |osep)i  Andrews.      31.  6J. 
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f.  6d.  e 


FoBter*  Works.    10  vols.  3J.  6rf.  e 
Franltlio'B  Auiohiography.     11. 
OsBbi  Romononuu.    Trans,  by  S 


:    and   I 


OUbart'B  Banking,     9  vols.     £i.  each. 

OU  BlBB.     Trans,  by  Smollett.     61. 

OlraldDB  Cambrensis.     y. 

OoBtbe'B  Works  and  Coirespondenee, 
including  Autobiography  and  Annala, 
Faust,  Elective  affinities.  Wenber, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Poems  .^nd  Ballads, 
Dramas,  Reinedie  Fox,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Misceliaaeous  Travels,  Early  and 
M  isceltatieous  Letters,  Correspon- 
dence with  Eckermann  and  Soret, 
Zeller  and  Schiller,  &c  &c  B» 
various  iranalalors.     16  vols.    31.  60. 

FausL      Text   with   Hayiranl'i 

Translation.     (Buchheim.)    51. 

Faust.    Part  I.    Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.    is.  and  11.  &f. 

Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the  Auto- 
biography.) Trans,  by  ].  Oxenford. 
IJ.  and  II.  6<i. 

Reinecke   Fox.      Trans,    by    A. 

Rogers.     11.  and  11.  6rf. 

OoldBinlUl'a  Works.     (Gibbs.)     5  vols. 

Plays.    IJ.  and  11,  6d.    Vicar  ol 

Wakefidd.     11.  and  11.  6rf. 

Oianunont'B  Memoirs   and    Boscobel 

Tricts.     s<- 
Cray's  Letters.    (D.  C.  Tovey.l 

[/H  llufnti. 
Qrtt«k  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Burge«, 


Chartatea.  Da,-^Ti\a  *_..   __    .. 
\Qp\io  an4Vleutiev^^  -t«B*.^'««« 


■MrtPtMM.    -nsH.  bjr  E.  A.  Bow- 
^— Trard  Fktan*.  Tnafc  br  FiaKii 


Ekfcumenti  of 


IVnaHllbnalmc^UiTbMik 

TEMLbrT.RoB.  3<ak.   Sx-MiA. 
nentfNamc    Ibos.  taCM 

sxita.    5<-(«ii. 

Isdik  brfcre  ibe  Scpo;  Miai^.    jl 

Irrlsg  (Waifainelon).  CamfkU 
Worki.  15  rail.  31.  6d:  eH±  ;  « 
In  18  T0I&  [I.  CBdi,  and  a  vob,  li.6£ 


iMOntM.    Trans,   bjr  J,   H,  Freese. 

Vol  I.    W. 

m'  tAie  of  Richaid  Cceur  de  Lkm.   ] 
a  vols.     31.  6''^  each. 

life  and  Times  of  Lonls  XIV, 

JamSBOn  JMts.)  Sbakeapeaie's   Hero- 

ASM  (El.)     Aneedoles  of  Dogs.     51. 
JmmJJ.  H.)    Memoirs  of  Uie  Court  of 

Engknd  under  (he  Scuarls.     3  vols. 

ji.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pielenders.     51. 

JOtmson'i  Lives  of  the  Poets.    (Napier). 

3  vob.    31.  6d,  each. 

foupliiii.  WUston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  B.  Shillelo.  s  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

ioyoa'B  Scientific  Dialogues.    51. 

JnkM-Browne'B  Haudbook  of  Physical 
Geology.  71.  6d.  Handbcok  of  His- 
torical Geology.  6j.  The  Building 
of  tbe  British  Isles.     71.  6d. 

Jnllttn  the  Emperor.  Trass  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  King.     51. 

JnMUB'H  Leliets.  Woodfali  s  Edition, 
Tevised.     a  vols.     31.  6d.  euch. 

Jltattn,  Comdius  Ncpos,  and  Euiropius. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J,  S.  Watsoo.     51. 

JnvaiMl,  Persius.  Sulpicia,  and  Lu- 
dlius.    Trans,  by  L.  Evans.    51. 

bafs  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans, 
bj  I.  M.  D,  Mdkl^obn.    51. 

Prolegomena,  ftc.    Trans,  by  E, 

BeUort  Ban.     ^. 

E>l(AtIay't     Fauy     Mytholo^.       5!. 

Clas^cal  Mythology.   Revised  by  Dr, 

L.  Schmili,     y 
KIdd  On  Man.     31,  6d. 
Klrby  On  Aniinali.     3  vols.     51.  each. 
Snlglit'B  Knowledgs  IS  Power,     51. 
L»  FontalnB'B  Fables.     Trans,  by  E, 

Wrighi.     y.  bd.  ) 

Luiutrtlii«'B  History  of  ine  Girondists. 

Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3  vols.  31.  6rf. 

-  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  In 
France.  Trans,  by  Capt.  Rafter. 
4  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

——  French  Revolution   fiSfB.  31.61^ 
lAmb"!   E:ssays   of  Elia  and   EUana. 

31.  6d.,  or  in  3  vols.  11,  each. 
Mamorialsand  Letters.  Talfourd's 

Bdiliqn,   revised  by  W.   C.   Haxlilt. 

fl  vols.     31.  (>d.  each, 

Speclmensolllie  English  Diamallc 

^rtpMsoflbeTlQieofEUnbelb.  y.6* 


LappwibeTE'B  England  unda-  tht 
Anglo-S^on  Kings.  Trans,  hf  B, 
Thorpe,     s  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

leCTUTBH  on  Painting.     By  Barry,  OpU 

LeonudO  da  VUud'H  Treatise  on  Paint 

Ing.    Trans,  by  ] ,  F.  Rigaud.    51. 
Lepglna'LettersfromEgypli&c.  Trans. 

by  L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.    St. 
LsBBtDK'B  Dramatic  Works.   Trans,  b) 

Ernest   BeU.     2  vols.     31.  6A  each. 

Nathan    the  Wise   and   Minna  VOD 

Bamhelm.    u,  and  11.  6d.    LaokooQ, 

Dramatic  Notes,  &c.   Trans,  by  E.C. 

Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem.    y.  id. 

Laokoon  separate,     n.  or  u,  6d, 
Lllly'E     Initoduction      to     Astrology, 

(Zadkiel.)  51. 
LIT7.   Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others. 

4  vols,    5J.  each, 
Locke'B  Philosophical  Works.      (J,  A. 

St.  lohn).     a  vols.     31.  dd.  each. 

Lite.     By  Ldrd  King.     jj.  6d. 

Lod|;e'B  Portraits.    8  vols.    51,  each. 
LoiLKfellOW'S  Poetical  and  PioseWoc'u. 

3  vols,    5].  each. 
London'B  Natural  History.    51. 
LowndBB'  Bibliographer's  Manual,     t 

Lnoail'l  Pharsalia.      Traus.  by  H.  1. 

Lucl&n'B   Dialogues.     Trans,   by  II. 

Williams.  5J. 
LncraHua.      Trans,    by    Rev.     .    S, 

Watson.  51. 
Lnthor'B  Table  I'alk.     Trans,  by  W, 

Hailitt.    31,  6d. 

Autobiography.        (Miohelet), 

Trans,  hy  W.  Haditl.    gj,  bd. 

KacUaTem'a  History  of  Florence,  &G. 

Trans,     y.  bd. 
UallBl's  Northern  Antiquities.    51. 
■Iftliteira      Geological      SxcuiaiiiuE 

through  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ac    y. 

Petrifactions    and    Iheir   Teachiogi 

6j.     Wonders  of  Geology,     a  voU 

HSinxoni'l  The  betrothed.     31, 
Itarco  FolO'l  Travels.    Marsdett'sl 
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lorta,  CaplitL     u.  vbA  u.  Git 
PUaj*!   Nunial   HiiioTj,      TnOK  Ig 
t>r.  BoOock  and  H.  T.  Riley,   fivoh 

5..  each. 
PUtty  th»  Towwor.  Lptiers  ot    Ud 
moth'mians.  revised  by  Rev.  F,  C  T, 
Ihuanqucl.     51. 
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A'l  Uves.    Trans,  by  Stewart 
Dd  Long.    4  vols.    jt.  hd.  each. 
-  Moralk     Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
and  Rev.  A,  R.  ShilletD.    avals. 

J  of  America.     (W.  J.  Liaton.) 

Itical  Cyclopaedia.  4  vols.  31.  Cfrf.ea. 
if  Foreign  Proverbs.     S'. 
B  Poelical  Works.      (CarrutherB. ) 
*-  Homer,'    (J,  S.  Watson.)    a  vols. 


ose  Tales.      Trans,   by 
LKeane.    31.  bd. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
■Btilloii.    3!.  hd. 
'a  (Father.)    Reliques.     51- 
^BtlllKn'B  Institutes  of  Oratory, 
WIS.  by  Rev.  J,  S.  Walson.    a  vols. 

■  Tragedies.    Trans,  by  R.  B, 
ell.     1  vols.     3i.  dd.  each. 
Buks'B  History  of  the  Popes.     Trans. 
by  E.  Foster,     g  vols.     31.  61/.  each. 

Lade    and    Teutonic     Nations. 

Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworlh.     31.  6rf. 

Hisioiy    of    Servia.      Trans,    by 

Mis,  Kerr.     y.  6d. 

Bannle'a  Insect  Architecture.    (J.  G. 

Wood.)    s/. 
Biyoold's   Discourses  and  Kisays. 

(Beectay.)    s  vols.    31,  61/.  each. 
Bleardo'i   Political  Economy.      (Gon- 

BlOlltet'B  Lcvana.     31.  6d. 

Flower  Fruit  and  Tbom  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Ewing.  31.  &/. 

BotCW  de  HOTMldeil'l  Annola.    Trans. 

by  Dr,  Giles,     a  vols.     sj.  each. 
Bonr  or  WandOTer.    Trans,  by  Dr. 

^es.     a  vols.     5^.  each, 
BOffrt'B  Animal  and  Vegetable   Phy 

siology.     2  vols.     61.  each. 
BomeintheNineteeuthCentury,    (C.A, 

Ealon.)    a  vols.    51  each. 
Bmsm's  Leo  X.    a  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Lorenio  de  Medio.    31.  &t 

BulU,  History  of.    By  W.  K.  KeUy. 

■  roll.    31.  6*.  eacfa. 


■allnHt,  FIorus.acdVelleiusPBterculus, 
Tims,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     51, 

flohlller'a  Works.  Including  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands.  Wallenstein,  William 
T«U,  Don  Carlos.  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
ofCh-leans,  Bride  of  Messjna,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 

Aesthetical      '  ~ —  -  -  -  - 

»c.    By  V 
3J.  6d.  each. 

-  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  Ot 
Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.     11.  and  u.  6d. 

Lee.    . 
rks.    5  vols.    3t.6rf.each. 

(A.  W.).     Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature,     31.  6rf. 
BchopBnbsuBr'B  Essays.    Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bai.     51, 

On    the    Fourfold    Root    of    the 

Principle  of  SuSdeul  Reason  an<l 
on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  bj 
Mdnie.  Hillebrand.     51. 

Hcbon'W'B    Earth,    Plants,    and    Man. 

Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.     S'- 
BcLomaim'S  Early  Letters.     Trans,  b) 

May  Herbert.     31.  6d. 

Reissmann's  Life  of.     Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.     31.  6d. 

SanecB,  on  Benefits.  Trans,  by  Aubrey 
Stewart.     31.  6rf. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemeuiiy. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.     51. 

Sharpe'B  History  of  Egypt,     a  vols. 

Sherilan'B  Dramatic  Works.    31.  6d. 

Plays,     II.  and  U.  6d. 

Slamandl's  Literature  of  the  South  of 

Europe.     Trans,    by  T.  Rosooe.     s 

vols.     31.  tiiil.  each, 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles.     51. 
Bmlth  (Arch 
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SmlUl (Pje).  GeologyandSoripture.SJ, 
Smollett's  Novels.     4  vols.     31.  dd. 

EmTth'a  Lectures  on  Modern  Hislor 
3  vo\^     ¥.  fid.  ea^ci. 


T  af  books.  Bohn's  Publics 
—Thomas  Carlyle. 

LThe  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations  or  Bobn's  Library  have 
for  lileralnre  what  raihoads  have  done  for  Internal  intercoorse.' — Emerson. 
'An  Important  body  of  cboap  Uteralore.  for  which  every  living  worker  in  this 
°  "  7  who  draws  strenglh  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  grateful.' 

Professor  Henry  Mohlbt. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


■ANDARD   LIBRARV  . 
IISTORICAL   LIBRARY       . 
PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL   LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRi^RV    . 
ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY    , 
SPORTS   AND   GAMES  . 
CLASSICAL   LIBRARV  , 
COLLEGIATE   SERIES  . 
SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARV. 
ECONOMICS   AND   FINANCE 
REFERENCE  LIBRARV 
HOVELIST.S'   LIBRARV 
ARTISTS'   LIBRARV      . 
CHEAP   SERIES      . 


360  VoLHi 
23  VOLUMl 
31  VoLu: 
16  Vol 

36  VoLUMl 
76   VOLUMBS. 

16  VOLUMRS. 

108  Volumes. 
10  Volumes. 
44  Volumes, 
&  Volumes. 
30  Volumes. 

17  Volumes. 

10   VOLUMl 

55  V 
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SELECT  LIBRARV  OF  STANDARD  WORKS    31  Vol 


M 


■Messra.    Bell  a 

'  Bohn's  Libraries. 

'  Hie  imprint  of 


-Guardiaj 


a  Ihe 


a  guaraniy  ef  good  editing.' 

CriHc(H.y.) 
1  which  Ihe  volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard 
..ibrary  are  being  issued  Is  not  meant  to  hide  either  indifpreace  In  the  seleclion  of 
ooks  included  in  this  well-known  series,  or  carelessness  in  the  editing.' 


's  Standard  Library  is 


Medium  4I0.  aiiZ />ages,  3500  illustraixoiu. 

ieei:  Cloth,  £1  111.  Ed.;   biir-calf.  £1  is.;   half- 

fuU-calf.  £1  Ss.;   full-ruasiB,  £2  las.; 

tull-morocco,  with  Patent  Mar^nal  Index.  £1  3s. 

1  9  Toll,  cloth,  £1  t4B  ;  half-calf.  £1  iis. ;  half-i 

full-calf,  £j  3». 

Id  additian  to  the  Diclioiuuy  of  Woids,  wilh  Iheir  ptononciation,  c^ 
mology,  allernalive  spellings,  and  varioiu  meanii^i!,  illustniled  by  quotatiou 
and  Dumeroiu  woodculi,  thete  are  several  vahiable  appendices,  coinpiisings 
Pronouncing  Gaietleer  of  the  World ;  VocabuUtiea  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Li^> 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction;  a 
Brief  History  of  (he  English  l..anguage ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  QuotatJoUi 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  IO,OCO 
Namea,  &c. 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

■We  believe  ihal,  all  lhin|rs  constderei!,  this  will  be  found  to  be  lh«  bed 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
urailar  in  site  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  Tocabulaty, 
variety  of  inronnation,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian. 

'A  magoificeat  edition  of Webster'simmoTtal  Dictionary.' — Daiiy  TtltgtvfA. 
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